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COMMUNIST CHINA: THE NEW PROTRACTED WAR 


JAMES R. TOWNSEND 


At a time when the military metaphor has captured the field of 
sloganeering in Communist China and the writings of Mao Tse-tung are 
glorified as never before, it is tempting to describe China as embarking on 
a new protracted war..Mao first advanced his ideas on “protracted war” in 
the early years of the Sino-Japanese conflict. The phrase was his capsule 
| description of a situation in which defeat was unlikely but victory was 
remote. Understanding of the “protracted” nature of the war was essential, 
Mao argued, to avoid either capitulation or premature optimism and to 
refute the theories of “national subjugation” and “quick victory.” 1 

The political mood that began to emerge in China in 1964 is similar in 
many ways to that encouraged by the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
during the war with Japan. The enemies and objectives of the present “war” 
are different of course, but there is the same realistic confrontation of cur- 
rent obstacles coupled with assertions of total victory in the distant future. 
This mood contrasts with both the heady optimism of the Great Leap For- 
ward in 1957-60 and the uncertain pragmatism of the brief retrenchment in 
1961-62. It defines the CCP’s ultimate goals unequivocally and yet it fore- 
casts decades and even centuries of struggle for the attainment of these goals. 
The psychological stance of the protracted war thus appears to be a general 
reorientation of CCP attitudes that will persist for some time to come. This 
conclusion is supported by analysis of the major policies pursued by the 
CCP during 1964, but it has been obscured by other developments in China’s 
‘domestic and international position during the past year. The paradoxical 
fact is that China has scored some of its most dramatic successes in many 
years at the same time that it has been preparing for a prolonged and bitter 
struggle. These successes demand mention even though they conceal more 
basic trends within Communist China. 

The National Day celebrations in Peking on October 1, 1964, were pre- 
dictably optimistic and self-congratulatory, but for the first time in several 
years there seemed to be real cause for celebration. Even before the an- 
nouncements of Khrushchev’s dismissal and the Chinese nuclear explosion 
later in the month, the Chinese leaders could look back with satisfaction on 
their best year since the middle nineteen-fifties. Continued improvements in 
the national economy were certainly one source of satisfaction. Although 
statistics remain scarce, partial figures released from time to time indicate 
moderate but steady gains in both agricultural and industrial production. 
The food supply has risen above the critical point, although food imports 
are still necessary, and rationing is now less severe than in the hard times 


1See “On the Protracted War,” in Selected Works (New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1954), II, pp. 157-243. 
1 
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of 1959-62. On October 1, politburo-member Peng Chen predicted a “pretty 
good harvest” for 1964 and stated that the entire national economy had 
turned for the better.2 His assertion was significantly more confident than 
the cautious statement in the National People’s Congress communique ten 
months earlier that the economy had “begun” to turn for the better. 

The internal political situation was quiet in the sense that there were no 
major upheavals or sharp changes in policy. Several political and ideological 
movements that will be discussed below are in progress, but, important 
though they are, they do not convey a sense of political crisis. Aside from 
some signs of dissatisfaction among students assigned to physical labor in 
rural areas, the population appears resigned to its circumstances and grati- : 
fied by the modest material gains of the last two years. The CCP gave no 
indication in 1964 of when the long over-due Party Congress would be called, 
but it showed no reluctance to convene lesser conferences. The Fourth Ses- 
sion of the Second National People’s Congress met in December 1963, and 
elections were in progress at provincial and municipal levels throughout 
1964 for the convocation of a new National People’s Congress, probably in 
late 1964 or early 1965. A major “conference” of Party leaders was held 
in late May through early June and was followed directly by the Ninth Con- 
gress of the Communist Youth League. Judging from published reports, 
these meetings were primarily devoted to promoting or extending existing 
policies. 

From the Chinese leadership’s point of view, therefore, 1964 was a good 
year domestically because the economy improved steadily and political 
events proceeded on an even keel. In the international sphere, however, 
Chinese gains were much more dramatic. As during the two previous years, 
the power struggle within the world Communist movement occupied a criti- 
cal place in China’s foreign affairs.? Peking’s rising influence in the Com-. 
munist world was visible in three major developments. 

First, 1964 brought the implementation of an important switch in Chinese 
intra-bloc strategy. Until the summer of 1963, the CCP placed its main 
hopes and energies in a campaign to convince the Soviet leaders of the cor- 
rectness of the Chinese position. Although the CCP tried to apply pressure 
on the Soviet Union through other Communist parties, it assumed that the 
best opportunity for securing its demands lay in “reforming” the Soviet 
Party. After the abortive Sino-Soviet talks of July 1963, however, Peking 
abandoned, at least temporarily, the effort to dissuade Moscow from its 
“revisionist” line by negotiation and began to offer itself as the leader of 
a rival bloc that would replace Soviet dominance of the Communist move- 
ment. As a result, in 1964 the Sino-Soviet conflict became a full-fledged 
power struggle that expanded into virtually every part of the world. The 


2 For Peng Chen’s statement and other key documents of the National Day celebra- 
tions, see Peking Review, Oct. 2, 1964. 

3 See H. Arthur Steiner’s articles on China in the January 1963 and January 1964 
issues of Asian Survey. 
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editorial departments of Jen-min Jih-pao and Hung Cki provided ideologi- 
cal guidance for this struggle by initiating a series of lengthy attacks on the 
Soviet leadership in the form of “Comments” on the Soviet Communist 
Party’s “open letter” of July 14, 1963. Nine such comments had been pub- 
lished and widely distributed by July 1964. In a letter to the Soviet Central 
Committee on May 7, the CCP Central Committee indicated that it intended 


to pursue the strategy of open conflict indefinitely by stating that it had 


only begun to reply to all of the issues raised.* 

Second, the CCP demonstrated in 1964 that it could muster widespread 
support for its new role as a factional leader within the Communist world. 
China clearly holds the allegiance of most Asian Communist parties, although 
only a minority faction in India is pro-Peking and the Mongolian People’s 
Republic reaffirmed its support for the Soviet Union by expelling several 
thousand Chinese workérs in the spring of 1964. The rebuff in Mongolia was 


_ matched, however, by the Japanese Communist Party’s expulsion of some 


of its leading members for defending the nuclear test ban treaty opposed by 
the CCP and its international followers. Pro-Peking factions were forming 
in many other parts of the world and were reported to be gaining ground on 
the Moscow-oriented factions in Africa and Latin America. Perhaps the most 
significant development of all was the weakening of Soviet influence over 
the European Communist parties. The Togliatti memorandum published 
posthumously on October 4 and the French Central Committee’s resolution 
published on October 14 were explicit declarations of Italian and French 
independence from Moscow. These declarations in no way approved the 
Chinese ideological position, but they owed a large debt to the Chinese ex- 
ample and they necessarily improved the Chinese political position by weak- 
ening the unity of the anti-Chinese parties. The Rumanian flirtation with 


. Peking and the reluctance of several European Communist parties to attend 


the Soviet-called world Communist meeting scheduled for December 1964 
were some of the tangible signs of Moscow’s lost ability to organize a unified 
European Communist front against China. 

Third, Khrushchev’s removal on October 14-15 from his leading positions 
in the Soviet state and Party organization was climactic evidence of China’s 
emergence as a serious rival for leadership of world Communism. Khru- 
schchev’s ouster was not due solely to CCP hostility toward him but it was 
nevertheless a tacit admission by the Soviet Communist Party that his ac- 
ceptance of open conflict with the Chinese was producing unfavorable results 
for the Russians. Although the Chinese refrained, at least initially, from 
public gloating and claims of direct influence over the Russian switch, it was 
no secret that they believed their position was strengthened as a result. Both 
sides accepted the incident as an opportunity to resume trial negotiations, 
but first reports from the subsequent talks in Moscow in early November 





4 Seven Letters Exchanged Between the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of China and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Peking: Foreign Languages 
Press, 1964), p. 5. 
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indicate that the CCP expects any concessions naw to come from the Soviet 
side. The Chinese have made it clear that they will not alter their ideological 
stance or agree to the Soviet plan for a world Communist meeting at this 
time. The new Soviet leaders have also reaffirmed their-position but will 

. probably postpone the scheduled December mee-ing of Communist parties. 
Thus, by the end of November Khrushchev’s fal. from power had produced 
the following results: public polemics between the rival parties were tempo- 
rarily haJted; the Chinese were strengthened pol:-tically and psychologically 
by the removal of their most prominent adversary; the new Soviet leaders 
were trying to contain the further spread of the dispute even at the cost of 
minor concessions. 


Successes in China’s relations with the non-Communist world during 1964. 
were no less significant than those within the Communist movement. The 
Chinese A-bomb test on October 16 was a domestic triumph for the CCP 
and a disturbing portent for the Soviet Union’ but it was probably most 
important as a symbol of China’s increasingly forceful claim to status as an 
international power. American predictions of the test and disclaimers about 
its immediate significance may have moderated world reaction, but the fact 
remains that Communist China has become the first non-Western member 
of the nuclear club and that it will probably be a nuclear power within a 
decade. While the full implications of this fact are incalculable, they neces- 
sarily point to greatly increased internatioral influence for China in the 
years ahead. Even though other nations may de fearful and suspicious of 
China’s emergence as a nuclear power (only Cambodia, North Korea, North 
Vietnam and some of the pro-Peking Communist factions greeted the test 
favorably), they cannot deny that China will have a greater voice in inter- 
national affairs as a result. 


The successful nuclear test was only the most dramatic in a series of ` 
developments that substantially improved Communist China’s international 
position in 1964, In the realm of active cold war confrontations, the CCP 
reaped the gains of a rapid deterioration in the American position in Vietnam 
without significantly increased commitments cf its own. Partly as a result, 
Cambodia moved closer and closer to Peking, with Prince Sihanouk describ- 
ing China as Cambodia’s “number‘one friend” and “comrade in arms.” The 
CCP scored a major diplomatic victory in Jaruary by securing French rec- 
ognition, a move that soon forced Taiwan to Lreak relations with Paris and 
encouraged further Chinese diplomatic gains in Africa. During and after 
Chou En-lai’s African tour in the winter of 1963-64, China established dip- 
lomatic relations with Tunisia and the Central African Republic, laid the 
groundwork for formal ties with several other African states, and expanded 
its economic and military attachments in Africa. China’s relations with Pakis- 
tan continued to improve with a Pakistani promise to support China’s bid 
for UN membership, the extension to Pakistan of an interest-free Chinese 
loan of $60 million, and the inauguration o7 air service between the two 
countries that brought substantial numbers of Western tourists, businessmen 
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‘and journalists to China for the first time in several years. China also con- 
tinued to expand its trade “with non-Communist countries. The most sig- 
nificant development in this realm was the Sino-Japanese agreement in June, 
signed over strong American and Taiwanese protests, to exchange trade rep- 
resentatives and establish a permanent Chinese trade office in Tokyo. The 
volume ‘of Sino-Japanese trade reached a poset high in 1964, eclipsing the 
previous record of 1956. 

In sum, Communist China made beat progress in 1964 toward an all 
around normalization of its relations with the non-Communist world. The 
next crucial stage in this advance will, of course, be Communist China’s drive 
for UN membership. It is doubtful if Peking will attain this goal in the cur- 
rent meeting of the General Assembly (UNESCO voted 50 to 35 in October 
against mainland Chinese representation, with France abstaining on proce- 
dural grounds), but the next year or two may well bring a majority vote in 
favor of the Chinese Communists. 

In spite of these recent domestic and international gains, however, the 
political mood on the Chinese mainland is cautious and sober. The explana- 
tion of this seeming paradox lies in the perspective with which one views the 
events of the past year. Chinese successes in 1964 appear greatest when 
contrasted with the doldrums of 1961-62. Only two years ago, in the autumn 
of 1962, the mainland regime faced disaffection and apathy at home because 
of its economic collapse, general hostility abroad because of its Indian ad- 
venture, and virtual isolation within the Communist bloc because of its 
quarrels with the Soviet Union. In the light of such recent difficulties, the 
accomplishments of 1964 are truly impressive. Yet Communist China still 
faces the most formidable of obstacles in its hopes for further economic prog- 
ress and in its drive for political gains at the expense of its wealthier and 
more powerful adversaries, the United States and the Soviet Union. More- 
over, the CCP leaders have the failure of their own Great Leap Forward 
and “revisionist” tendencies in the “have” nations of the Communist world 
as constant reminders that dangers lurk around every bend on the road to 
Communism. They undoubtedly draw much of their confidence in final vic- 
tory from their demonstrated ability to survive some of these dangers, but 
they are nonetheless mainly concerned with preparing themselves for the 
protracted war that lies ahead. A review of the major policies carried out by 
the CCP in 1964 indicates the general character of these preparations. 

The January 1, 1964, New Year’s Day editorial in Jen-min Jih-pao set 
the tone and specified the major tasks for the year ahead. Significantly, it 
failed to mention the “three red banners”—the general line of socialist 
construction, the Great Leap Forward, and the people’s communes—that 
had served as the Party’s major slogan since the early years of the Great 
Leap. The general line (“going all out, aiming high and achieving greater, 
faster, better and more economical results in building socialism”) was re- 
tained as an over-all guide, but it was now supplemented by a call to carry 
out the “three revolutionary movements”—class struggle, production strug- 
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gle and scientific experiment. Jen-min Jik-pao’s switch in slogans did not 
discredit the three red banners, which continue to appear in prominent spots 
from time to time.” Nevertheless, the general line and the three revolution- 
ary movements have certainly replaced the three red banners as the primary 
national guidelines in Communist China, and the details of the New Year’s 
Day editorial mirrored this switch. Specifically, the editorial laid down five 
main tasks: -1) continue the policy of “agriculture as the foundation and 
industry as the leading factor in developing the national economy”; 2) con- 
tinue the emphasis on self-reliance; 3) carry out a socialist education move- 
ment stressing class consciousness; 4) strengthen political and ideological 
work in all departments and regions; 5) oppose modern revisionism and 
American imperialism. 

The policy of “agriculture as the foundation” is not new, having appeared 
as early as 1960. In broadest terms, it reflects the CCP’s realistic appraisal 
of some of the defects of the Great Leap and of the need for increased agri- 
cultural production as a prerequisite to future industrial growth, As a hard- 
headed approach to China’s most basic economi= problem, it also continues 
the pragmatic adaptations that evolved out of the agricultural crisis of 
1959-61, including CCP tolerance of private plots, rural markets, small agri- 
cultural work units and some material incentives. The new development in 
agricultural policy in 1964 was increased emphasis on agricultural mech- 
anization and technology and a demand for th creation of select agricul- 
tural areas that will be impervious to natural calamities. The “growth areas” 
chosen are mainly producers of marketable grain and industrial raw ma- 
terials that already have favorable conditions such as good land and labor 
resources and nearness to large urban and industrial centers. By placing 
China’s industrial, financial, educational and engineering resources at the 
service of such areas, the CCP hopes ta establish throughout China key agri- 
cultural centers that will maintain high yields in critical products regardless 
of fluctuations in weather. 

The philosophy behind this policy is contrary to the spirit of the Great 
Leap Forward. Instead of relying on mass movements to achieve inefficient 
but stupendous growth on all fronts, it assumes the defensive posture of 
ensuring survival by judicious allocation of resources to certain essential 
fields. The parallel with wartime strategy is underscored by frequent de- 
scription of current agricultural policy in terms of Mao’s dictum that the 
basic principle of war is to preserve oneself and annihilate the enemy.® The 
“srowth areas” will serve as impregnable bases to ensure survival, while 
their gradual extension under favorable circumstances will annihilate the 


5 For specific references to the three red banners, see the Ta Kung Pao editorial of 
January 1, 1964, the Jen-min Jih-pao editorial of July 8, 1964, and Hu K’o-shih’s report 
to the Ninth Youth League Congress on the revisicn of its Constitution in Jen-min 
Jik-pao, July 8, 1964. 

6See Mao T'se-tung, “Strategic Problems in tha Anti-Japanese Guerrilla War?’ 
Selected Works, II, pp. 119-56. 
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“enemy” (low agricultural production) in one area after another. In keep- 
ing with this gradualist and rationalistic approach to agricultural develop- 
ment, the CCP currently says little about a return to large-scale collectiviza- 
tion in the near future. However, the people’s communes remain as a symbol 
of the Party’s ultimate goal of communalization even though they are now 
little more than administrative units and the subject of ritualistic praise. 

Self-reliance is also an established theme that has emerged from the hard 
times and virtual isolation experienced by China in recent years. ‘It is pri- 
marily an attempt to elicit the greatest possible productive efforts from the 
people while keeping consumption at a minimum; slogans such as “plain 
living and hard struggle” and the movement to “increase production and 
practice economy” are its major manifestations. The idea of self-reliance 
is also inseparable from desires for economic self-sufficiency and making the 
most of China’s own human resources. As a result, it is linked to scientific 
experiment (one of the “three revolutionary movements”) and generalized 
efforts at modernization. Thus, the theme of self-reliance supports the birth 
control campaign that was vigorously pursued in 1964. It can also be used 
to defend the assignment of large numbers of students to physical labor in 
rural areas, since such students not only augment the rural labor force but 
also disseminate scientific and cultural knowledge and accelerate change in 
rural customs and habits. In the last analysis, however, self-reliance is more 
suggestive of a “guerrilla mentality” than of a calculated drive for modern- 
ization. Its basic objectives are autarky and a popular ethic of “plain living 
and hard struggle” rather than rapid cultural and technological change. For 
example, it is doubtful if sending a large percentage of China’s students to 
the countryside is the best long-range policy for modernization, even though 

` it may have some modernizing impact on rural areas. 

Although the current emphasis on “self-reliance” and selective agricul- 
tural development produces a degree of rationality and technological prog- 
ress that was lacking in the Great Leap Forward, the three remaining policies 
cited in Jen-min Jih-pao’s January 1 editorial seem designed to perpetuate 
the fervent exhaltation of politics and ideology that characterized the Great 
Leap period. Socialist education, the strengthening of political and ideo- 
logical work, and unrelenting opposition to revisionism and imperialism 
suggest that the CCP is again striving frantically to force China into its 
own preconceived mold of socialism. This is certainly the case to some ex- 
tent, but only with important qualifications. A closer look at these policies 
will reveal some of the qualifications. 

The socialist education movement, which was forecast at the National 
People’s Congress in December 1963 and launched in January 1964, was 
defined as a mass movement that would reeducate the people in proletarian 
ideology and unite them in struggle against “class enemies”; the seriousness 
of the movement was stressed by comparing it to the massive ideological 
campaigns of 1951-52 and 1957. However, although there were many re- 
ports of popular debate on “capitalist and feudal remnants” and the evils 
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of the old society, the movement did not live up to its notices. For one 
thing, the content of “socialist education” was keavily weighted with glori- 
fication of Mao’s writings and with exhortations on increasing production, 
practicing economy, and the need for hard work and austerity. The impres- 
sion was that the Party was actually more concerned with cementing Mao’s 
image and with building a disciplined populaticn than with converting the 
masses to socialism. Moreover, as the year progressed socialist education for 
the masses was increasingly overshadowed by ozher developments in politi- 
cal and ideological work, of which the most prominent was the “learn from 
the People’s Liberation Army” movement that began in February. This 
campaign ostensibly provided a model for popular emulation, but it had 
little to do with socialist ideology; rather, it praised the PLA “three-eight”’ 
work style, a slogan calling for correct political orientation, hard work and 
plain living, flexibility in tactics and strategy, unity, vigor, seriousness and 
liveliness. In any case, the PLA model was clearly more relevant to cadres 
than to masses because the emphasis was on Fow political and ideological 
work should be organized and conducted. The PLA was selected for emula- 
tion because its 1962-63 rebuilding program had strengthened the Party’s 
political and ideological controls within the Army. The extension of PLA- 
style “political departments” to various state ministries in the spring and 
summer of 1964 demonstrated that the PLA’s real virtue was its ability to 
ensure the primacy of political considerations within professionalized ad- 
ministrative structures. The “four firsts” (the primacy of the human factor 
over weapons, political work over all other work, ideological work over 
routine work and practical thinking over book thinking), which constitute 
the most widely praised of all PLA political work slogans, plainly refer to 
the approved criteria for guiding cadres in their execution of assignments. 
Therefore, neither socialist education nor “learning from the:PLA” has 
produced the sort of political and ideological upheaval that occurred in the 
Great Leap. 

“Cultivation of successors,” an old theme that was suddenly given top 
priority in the middle of 1964, provides additional evidence of the CCP’s 
present emphasis on strengthening political end ideological controls from 
above. The message of “cultivation of successors” is that new generations 
of leaders, lacking concrete revolutionary experience and being exposed to 
the evil influences of revisionism and contradictions within socialist society, 
may not maintain the “correct” Marxist-Lenirist line of the present leaders. 
The aging rulers of Communist China are, the-efore, determined to perpetu- 
ate their views and objectives by molding the future elite of China in their 
own image. According to a Jen-min Jih-pao editorial of August 3, the young 
cadres who are the objects of “cultivation” must be carefully chosen on the 
basis of class origin and attitude and then test2d and steeled for long periods 
through participation in class struggle and revolutionary mass movements. 
Only then will they be able to resist the pernicious forces that surround 
them and carry the revolution to its proper conclusion. 
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These movements establish three important points about the new political 
mood in Communist China. First, the CCP believes that the struggle be- 
tween socialism and capitalism will be long and bitter, with constant fight- 
ing on the political and ideological fronts as well as the economic front. 


Success requires anywhere from one to several centuries. On the ques- 
tion of duraiion, it is better to prepare for a longer rather than a shorter 
period of time. On the question of effort, it is better to regard the task 
as difficult rather than easy.? l 


Second, as a consequence of the duration and hazards of the struggle, it is 
imperative to maintain purity of doctrine, the primacy of politics, and the 
institutional channels for carrying out political and ideological control.8 
As the late summer purge of a few prominent Soviet-trained intellectuals 
indicates, there is no room for political tolerance or compromise in the 
current mood of the Chinese Communist leadership. Third, since the CCP 
concedes that the influence of revisionism, capitalism and China’s past 
cannot be totally eradicated within China at present, it is focusing its atten- 
tion on the reliability and effectiveness of political leadership rather than 
on ideological conversion of the people. As Jen-min Jih-pao stated in its 
August 3 editorial on “cultivation of successors”: 


It is the nucleus of leadership that decides the direction for the advance 
of the revolutionary cause. Whether the nucleus of leadership of our 
Party and state at all levels consists of real proletarian revolutionaries 
or not is a decisive matter for the success and failure of our whole revo- 
lutionary cause. 


A socialist country cannot degenerate into a capitalist country, the editorial 
added, unless the Communist Party first degenerates into a revisionist 
party. This attitude suggests that the mass line may be yielding ground to 
a more elitist view of the revolutionary enterprise. Class struggle and mass 
movements will undoubtedly continue in Communist China, but in 1964 
they were mainly a form of simulated revolution, an institutionalized training 
ground for the future elite of China. In sum, the CCP insists, and is trying 
to ensure, that its political and ideological line remain undiluted and un- 
opposed until its final victory in the distant future, but it does not insist 
that this line be realized universally at the present time. 

China’s international policy carries the same general combination of 
rigidity in long-range goals coupled with restraint in current application. 
The CCP has now written its own political program and philosophy into 
its interpretation of Marxism-Leninism,® and has shown absolutely no in- 


TOn Khrushchov’s Phoney Communism and Its Historical Lessons for the World: 
Comment on the Open Letter of the Central Committee of the CPSU, IX (Peking: 
Foreign Languages Fress, 1964), pp. 96-97. 

8 See “Political Work Is the Lifeline of All Work,” Hung Chi, 1964, no. 6, pp. 40-45. 

2 In On Khrushchov’s Phoney Communism. ..., the Chinese gave a fifteen-point 
summary of Mao’s theories and policies and suggested that their practice would ensure 
success for all socialist countries. 
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clination to compromise its ideological differences with the Soviet Union. 
With equal rigidity, it has pursued a policy of blanket condemnation of the 
United States, spurning all suggestions that some accommodation short of 
total victory for the Chinese position might be reached with the United 
States. On the other hand, the practice of Chinese foreign policy in 1964 was 
essentially moderate. For example, Peking agreed to negotiate its border 
differences with the Soviet Union, pursued a generally relaxed line toward 
the non-Communist world (the United States excepted), and declined to 
accept an American military challenge in the Bay of Tonkin. In a July 
interview with an Austrian journalist, a top Chinese official (reportedly 
Foreign Minister Chen Yi) said that Taiwan, Hong Kong and Macao 
would be “liberated” some day, but that this might not be for 15-20 years 
or more and that China need not go to war to do it.?° It seems clear, there- 
fore, that China feels it can live witk the present international situation; 
it will not compromise its basic positions, but neither will it take impulsive 
or dangerous action to realize them. Behind this mixture of rigidity and 
restraint is an almost benign (one is tempted to say “typically Chinese”) 
complacency about the rightness and inevitability of ultimate Chinese 
victory. As the Chinese Communist leaders wrote in July: 


We did not wish it and are opposed to. it, but since the revisionist 
Khrushchev clique have already emerged, there is nothing terrifying 
about them, and there is no need for alarm. The earth will continue to 
revolve, history will continue to move forward, the people of the world 
will, as always, make revolutions, and the imperialists and their lackeys 
will inevitably meet their doom.1+ 


The foregoing discussion of major Chinese policies illustrates why the 
successes of 1964 are not an accurate gauge fcr measuring the CCP’s new 
political mood. The Chinese leaders see themselves as engaged in a pro- 
tracted war, several decades or even centuries in duration, for the world- 
wide victory of their version of socielism. The correct mood, they believe, 
must regard the future with confidence and the present with caution, avoid- 
ing either premature optimism or despair. Short-run victories or defeats 
mean little in this war, but there are two objectives that must be attained 
and held as necessary conditions for final victory. One is the preservation 
in pure form of the CCP’s revolutionary goals; the other is the creation of 
a secure base area for waging the war. It was to these objectives that the 
CCP devoted its main energies in 1964. The insistence of the primacy of 
politics, the consolidation of political and ideclogical controls, and the cul- 
tivation of future elites in the image of the present leaders are policies 
designed to preserve the CCP’s revolutionary goals throughout the duration 
of the war. The selective development of agriculture, the emphasis .on 
technological progress, and the drive for se“f-sufficiency in both human. 


10 New York Times, Aug. 7, 1964. 
11 On Khruskchov’s Phoney Communism....,p. 111. 
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and material resources are intended to guarantee the regime’s immunity 
from natural calamities and international attacks. 

The present mood is essentially a response to the collapse of the Great 
Leap Forward and the emergence of “revisionism” in the Soviet Union. 
The CCP wishes to avoid the gross optimism and economic irrationality of 
the Great Leap period, while guarding against any dilution of what it takes 
to be Marxist-Leninist principles. The Chinese leaders know that the bal- 
ance between economic and technological progress on the one hand and 
political control and ideological purity on the other is often delicate, but 
their performance in 1964 indicates that they have the will and the experi- 
ence to maintain such a balance under present conditions. What is uncertain 
is how this balance will fare over the course of a protracted war, for neither 
the current leaders nor the current social, economic and political relation- 
ships within China can remain unchanged for anything approaching the 
duration of this war. 
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In 1964, the “representation” issce placed increasing pressure 
upon the Nationalists as the problems of this refugee government multiplied. 
Internationally the Nationalists found their diplomatic status under increas- 
ing scrutiny from older allies as well as newly emerging nations. Difficulties 
in the United Nations and its agencies mounted. Internally Taiwan con- 
fronted the problems resulting from its modernization effort, but unfortu- 
nately policy decisions made in the early years of exile have hardened, the 
channels for review solidified. Thus the more recent difficulties attendant 
upon the modernization efforts and newer consideration raised by changing 
international circumstances often go unstudied and frequently unsolved. At 
a time when the external position of the Natioralist regime needs maximum 
strength at home, the tendency to “stand still” precludes a vigorous leader- 
ship that would provide either strength or unity. 

Since 1949 the Nationalists have asserted unswervingly (1) their legiti- 
macy as the government of China and (2) the inevitability of their return 
to effective control on the mainland. World acceptance of their representa- 
tional claims can be measured by the number cf nation-states which accord 
them recognition and are prepared to support their position in the United 
Nations. In the past twelve months, as measured by both indicators, the . 
Nationalists lost support. Early in 1964 France recognized the People’s Re- 
public of China. Within twenty-four hours, the People’s Republic of China 
made it clear that they expected France to break with the government of 
Taiwan. Once this expectation became a condition for the formal exchange 
of ambassadors, the French, albeit reluctantly, began to exert pressure upon 
the Nationalists. Despite American urgings that France be forced to take 
the initiative on this question, the Nationalists broke relations. Not all the 
consequences from the French decision are clear but it is evident that the 
decision has contributed to similar action by former French colonies in 
Africa. The recent vote on seating in UNESCO highlights the difficulties 
the Nationalists face. Indeed prior to December it might have been expected 
that 1964 or 1965 would likely see a change in the Chinese delegation in the 
General Assembly. But a recent statement by the People’s Republic of China 
that it would not enter the United Nations on a piecemeal pass may well 
provide the Nationalists with a short respite. 

A further difficulty on the international scene is the expectation of in- 
creased trade with the mainland. In 1964 as the economic fortunes of the 
People’s Republic of China improved, the possibility of trade proved a pow- 
erful attraction for such countries as Japan, Canada, and West Germany. 
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But trade, believe the Nationalists, leads to unofficial and eventually official 
ties. The Japanese case illustrates the problem. In 1964 the Japanese gov- 
ernment reiterated its intention to preserve diplomatic relations with Taiwan 
but also asserted the private and separate nature of trade with the main- 
land. A number of business contracts were worked out. Worsening relations 
with Taiwan were then exacerbated by a Japanese government statement 
questioning the likelihood of a return to the mainland and a series of defec- 
tion incidents, the most recent involving members of the Nationalist Olympic 
team. In either the French or the Japanese case, the Nationalists found 
their policy alternatives to be limited. They might claim legitimacy but the 
levers of power were few. Vis-à-vis the Japanese there were and are sporadic 
calls for boycotts; upon French recognition a demand for the resignation 
of Foreign Minister Shen Ch’ang-huan as though he bore personal responsi- 
bility for the French action. Unfortunately press comments show the paucity 
of real alternative actions that might have been taken. 

In sum, the Nationalists found themselves reacting to incidents but rarely 
could they seize initiative. Even their long range program to consolidate 
support among the newer nations through a program of technical assistance 
now must contend with not only the strength and prestige of the People’s 
Republic of China (enhanced by the nuclear explosion) but also the direct 
confrontation of a Chinese Communist assistance program. The National- 
ists have repeatedly called for internal unity and announced programs and 
conferences to formulate programs for such unity. The Yangmingshan fo- 
rums were an earlier effort, abandoned in 1964. The new vehicle, as yet not 
clearly described, is to be an Anti-Communist National Rebuilding Alliance. 
. In view of the vagueness of its purpose, and the vacillation of the govern- 
ment in implementing its operation, the effectiveness of the Alliance seems 
in question. $ 

Internal problems must be seen against this backdrop of international 
challenge. In their years of exile the Nationalists have undertaken, with 
substantial American aid and advice, massive programs of development. 
The Taiwan economy is often cited as an example of successful American 
aid, so successful that a decision to terminate the program in 1965 was an- 
nounced on May 28 (excluding the program of military support for defense 
of the island and the sale of surplus agricultural commodities). The loss of 
the program will emphasize a long standing problem, namely maximization 
of available revenues, the need for supplementary avenues of support, and 
most important the allocation of available funds. At the same time that the 
aid termination was announced, the Nationalists (1) decided to enlarge the 
training and scope of their guerrilla program, and (2) approved various 
bills aimed at raising the very low standard of living of most government 
personnel. Furthermore, the government acknowledged the seriousness of 


1See Press and Publications Summary (hereafter PPS). U.S. Information Service, 
Taipei, #1596 (Jan. 22, 1964), p. 4, proposal to raise retirement rates; #1651 (April 13), 
p. 3, housing allowances; #1684 (June 1), p. 2, readjustment of pay scales. 
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tax evasion for government revenues. Scandals in highways and bank loans 
became public. In order to maintain economic health the Nationalists will 
clearly have to seek additional investments frora individuals and institutions 
abroad. But their success will rest in no small measure on the effective and 
efficient operation of the government, and the confidence of investors that 
the government will be able to deal with the problems outlined above. Fur- 
thermore, even under the best of circumstances, the government will have 
to reconsider the political and social as well as economic costs of maintain- 
ing the enormous military budget. But such review of the military budget 
did not take place in 1964. 

Other aspects of modernization called for attention. Population pressure 
is increasing as is already apparent in the demand for more schools. There 
are significant problems of urbanization and land use, labor training and 
employment. Limited government action in many of these areas have been 
taken and with some success. For example, the prospects of the birth control 
program are favorable, in view of increased government support and par- 
ticipation. A bill for urban land redistributicn was discussed in 1964 but 
has yet to be implemented. Under the best of circumstances, these problems 
pose real challenges for a government. Their successful resolution or ameli- 
oration demands effective leadership, a grasp of the alternatives involved, 
and a willingness to consider new approaches, It is important to understand, 
therefore, the political milieu in which these issues are considered. 

In asserting their status as the legal government of China and affirming 
their resolution to return to the mainland, the Nationalists also froze the 
political scene. They have maintained the Leg’slative Yuan without election, 
preserved provincial offices, and governed Tziwan as a province of China. 
Various sections of the Constitution have been suspended and martial law 
is in effect. The Kuomintang as the dominant political party has retained 
effective control with substantially the same leadership that left the main- 
land fifteen years ago. Nevertheless, there have been efforts to meet the need 
for more effective operation and representation in the government. 

Efforts to work within the given context bave taken a number of forms. 
In 1964, a suggestion was made to supplement Taiwanese representation in 
the National Legislative Yuan since elections in this one province were pos- 
sible. Such a proposal, if accepted, would me2t the criticism of gross under- 
representation of Taiwanese interests.” Efforts to deal with corruption have 
been twofold. Severe penalties are providec but often seem to fall upon 
minor offenders. So discrepant did this situation become that in 1964, the 
Control Yuan voted to impeach four of the six judges who failed to punish 
the former mayor of Taipei, Huang Chi-jui, in a widely publicized corrup- 
tion case. This incident provoked a discussion of whether the Control Yuan 
had the right to impeach judicial personnel for their judicial decisions. At 
the local level, where resentment of central government authority exists, a 
group of Taiwan councilors banded togetber to hamstring governmental 


2 PPS #1620 (Feb. 28, 1964), p. 6 from Lien Ho Pao, Feb. 28, 1964. 
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operation by refusing to accept a Taipei Tax Office budgetary bill.’ Since 
the newspapers and periodicals are subject to rather stringent control, the 
system of interpellation has come to serve somewhat the same purpose. 
Thus, within available channels, there have been efforts to provide represen- 
tation, more responsive and effective government and more public infor- 
mation. 

The situation within the Kuomintang is less easily appraised. As majority 

‘party its nomination of a candidate is usually tantamount to election. Cam- 
paigning is rigidly circumscribed, but elections are in procedural terms 
fairly run and the Kuomintang does run the risk of loss. In 1964, seventeen 

_out of twenty-one successful mayoral candidates were Kuomintang mem- 
bers. But more significant were the Kuomintang defeats in three large cities 
—Taipei, Tainan and Keelung—as well as in Taitung Asien. As one observer 
noted, “The status of elections indicates that the Kuomintang political 
power has so far remained intact in the rural areas but is being seriously 
threatened in urban areas.” 4 

Within the Kuomintang, the leadership issue is heightened by the ad- 
vanced age of Chiang Kai-shek. Indicators of effective control are subtle and 
decisions about the substance versus the appearance of power often difficult 
to make. The principal contenders for leadership are Vice-President Chen 
Ch’eng and the President’s oldest son, Chiang Ching-kuo. The ill health of 
.Chen Ch’eng, his resignation as Prime Minister in late 1963 and the appoint- 
ment of Chiang Ching-kuo as Deputy Minister of National Defense on 
May 13, 1964 suggest the increasing strength of the President’s son. The 
military post places him directly under Yu Ta-wei, the aging Minister of 
National Defense, and strengthens his access to the secret finances available 
to the military whose importance in the country can hardly be overestimated 
and whose role in the leadership change must be significant. In 1964, other 
changes in Kuomintang leadership occurred. Tang Tsung, Secretary General 
of the Central Committee of the Kuomintang resigned and was appointed 
Deputy Secretary General of the National Defense Council. At lower levels 
within the party, there were efforts to enforce party discipline and support 
for candidates in the elections. Unfortunately, there appears to be no effec- 
tive political party outside the Kuomintang. In the Taiwan scene of person- 
alized politics, change becomes very difficult. 

As the above discussion suggests, Nationalist insistence on its representa- 
tion and the mainland return makes effective action for the current problems 
of a modernizing society difficult and institutional changes almost impossi- 
ble. Many outsiders tend to discount the possibility of mainland action and 
to suggest some separate status for the island. In 1964, however, there was 
ample evidence of the government’s determination to suppress any actions 
toward an autonomous Taiwan and of its intention to maintain the military 


3 PPS #1699 (June 22, 1964), p. 16 from Ta Hua Wan Pao, June 20, 1964. 
4 PPS #1667, p. 11 from Chung Hsin Hsin Wen Pao, June 30, 1964. 
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establishment at a level capable of mounting a mainland assault. Whether 
such an effort could succeed is another matter. 

The Nationalists and the Communists both assert that Taiwan is an inte- 
gral part of China. In recent years, there has seemed te be annual incidents 
- reaffirming the government’s stand. In 1964, there were two. Most serious 
was the arrest of Professor Peng Ming-min, of the Department of Political 
Science at National Taiwan University on the vague charge of engaging in 
destructive activities (supporting the Taiwarese Nationalist movement). 
Although details as usual are minima; it is reported that Professor Peng and 
two political science associates were seized in a hotel room with various 
posters and literature. All three men are Taiwanese. Clearly, the government 
feared the influence that such men could hav3 in their relations with stu- 
dents.5 The method and manner of arrest opened the government to charges 
of arbitrary and highhanded actions and certainly jeopardized its relation 
with the American academic community. The second event took place in 
Japan where members of the vociferous Taiwanese independence movement 
were arrested by the Japanese police, held for some days and then released 
on bail. In this case the Taiwanese allege that Nationalist pressure brought 
about the arrests, although clearly the violerce used by the organization 
against an alleged Kuomintang spy precipitated action. The Nationalists 
have made various attempts to bring the Taiwanese intc the government and 
to insure their support. There has been some success, particularly at the pro- 
vincial and Asien level. Such efforts have not been sufficient as these yearly 
police actions demonstrate. 

The government gives no outward sign of lessening its determination 
to retake the mainland. In fact the past year provided evidence of continuing 
preparations notably through the continuing guerrilla program and the 
repeated reconnaissance flights. In July, another U-2 plane was lost. In sub- 
sequent press reports, it was revealed that the United States had permitted 
the sale of such planes to the Nationalists. What had not been publicized 
was the extent of American involvement through the training of U-2 pilots. 
The latter was inadvertently revealed when a Chinese pilot undergoing 
training in the United States was forced to parachute down‘close to Tucson, 
Arizona.” 

In 1964, the guerrilla campaigns continued, but perhaps more for their 
psychological value rather than military significance. The Secretary General 
of the Kuomintang, Tang Tsung, in a speech in New York attacking Amer- 
ican policy toward the Nationalists, referred to his government’s unsuccess- 
ful efforts to purchase landing craft and fuel with the iunds received under 
the Special Defense Assessment tax. It is likely that this indiscretion con- 
tributed to his resignation. One question remains perplexing and un- 


5 Chung-yang Jih-pao, Oct. 24, 1964, p. 3 and New York Times, Oct. 24, 1964, p. 13. 

6“The Espionage Case of Chen Chun-chen” Independent Formosa, III:2 (August 
1964), 3-9. 

TNYT, Aug. 30, 1964, p. 71. 
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answered. For the past three years, the mainland return program has been 
tied to support from the mainland population. But what support can the 
Nationalists expect when even Madame Chiang Kai-shek noted that they 
(the mainlanders) would need weapons and in fact have been disarmed. It 
is comments such as these which lend credence to the belief that leadership - 
within the Kuomintang is aware that a mainland return under present 
conditions is impossible but that it would be political suicide to make such 
an admission. 

Whatever the success of Kuomintang efforts to maintain a military estab- 
lishment, any act that suggests a retreat from the “return” policy is quickly 
noted. Furthermore, the appeal of “return” plays a rather important psycho- 
logical role. Thus, on July 18, the press reported critically on the decision 
to close the Yangtze Lumber Company which had reportedly been estab- 
lished to provide materials for landing craft. Earlier in the year, a rare 
abortive coup was attempted, apparently an attempt to implement the main- 
land return by a disgruntled armored forces general who was reported to be 
critical of the government’s inaction in the French and Japanese cases.® 

The past year has been the fifteenth in exile for the Nationalist regime. 
The government gives some evidence of seeking more flexibility in policy 
even though restricted by decisions and commitments of its own choosing. 
With the ending of American aid, the dichotomy between economic devel- 
opment and political commitment will be increasingly difficult to maintain. 
Disengagement from the “mainland” commitment seems to be impossible 
under the present leadership. Delay in considering the pressing problems 
confronting the society is possible but at the increasing risk of the stability 
of the society. In the fifteenth year of exile, the Nationalists seemed no 
closer to the mainland and yet unwilling and indeed unable to come to 
terms with the problems and pressures of a developing Taiwan. 
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Mongolia stepped up its propaganda campaign against Com- 
munist China in September, echoing Soviet charges that Peking had at- 
tempted to make a deal with the USSR whereby Mongolia would be incor- 
porated into Communist China. Vilification of Communist China and CCP 
leaders stopped abruptly, however, after the Soviet leadership shakeup in 
mid-October. Mongolian leaders have also been extremely cautious in their 
handling of the Khrushchev purge. On the domestic political scene, the 
ruling group tightened its control of the Party following the purge of Party 
Second Secretary Tsend in December 1963, attempting to isolate followers 
of Tsend and those who might question the wisdom of Party policy which 
had resulted in abject dependence on the USSR and in a rapid deterioration 
in relations with Peking. On the economic front, Mongolian leaders had 
even more reason to fawn on the Soviets, as a disastrous winter resulted in 
heavy loss of livestock and had an adverse effect on the whole 1964 eco- 
nomic plan. The removal of Chinese workers in mid-year made a severe 
labor shortage even worse. Four Soviet aid agreements in 1964 propped up 
the economy and apparently made up in large part the losses caused by the 
winter and the exit of the Chinese labor force. 

Between Russia and China: Mongolian foreign policy is largely con- 
cerned with the MPR’s relations with its two huge neighbors, the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. Developments in 1964 that did not concern 
these two and, on a lesser scale, thé European bloc countries, were insignif- 
icant.t Relations with Communist China reached their low point in Sep- 
tember in the wake of charges of Chinese territorial ambitions in Mongolia, 
but the new Soviet leaders apparently were responsible for a cessation of 
the MPR’s anti-Chinese propaganda campaign. 

The Mongolian radio and press have be2n extremely cautious in their 
references to the Party-government changes in the Soviet Union. There has 
been no criticism of Khrushchev, although Unen did state on October 22 
that the CPSU Central Committee plenum of October 14, which removed 
Khrushchev, “gave distinct evidence of the monolithic unity” in the CPSU 
and again supported Soviet proposals for a Communist summit meeting. 

Party-government leader Tsedenbal has not commented publicly on the 
removal of Khrushchev. His silence reflects the equivocation of Brezhnev 
and Kosygin, who themselves have taken a soft line pending consolidation 


1 Three additional non-Communist countries recognized Mongolia in 1964: Canada, 
Switzerland and Sweden. Mongolia is now recognized by 32 countries, with 13 of these 
from the Communist bloc. The first resident mission from a non-Communist country, 
the United Kingdom, was scheduled to be establisted in late 1964. 
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of their own position. Further, Tsedenbal had an extremely close relation- 
ship with Khrushchev. Any hasty condemnation of the fallen leader could 
have provided ammunition for those “nationalists” in Mongolia who have 
been unhappy with the satellite relationship with the Soviet Union. Tseden- 
bal’s conferences with Brezhnev and Kosygin after the purge resulted in a 
new Soviet aid agreement, an indication that his relations with Moscow 
remained essentially unchanged. Tsedenbal was in the midst of a tour of 
East European countries when the purge occurred, and the fact that he 
continued the tour without interruption would indicate that he was not 
worried about his position in Mongolia.2 Tsedenbal returned to Moscow 
before and after trips to Hungary and Poland and may have served as an 
emissary to explain the policies of Brezhnev and Kosygin to the Hungarian 
and Polish leadership. 

Just prior to the removal of Khrushchev, Mongolia’s strident anti- 
Chinese campaign reached a new peak with abusive attacks on the CPR 
and Mao Tse-tung for lingering Chinese territorial designs on Mongolia. 
The Soviet Union seized on statements made by Mao Tse-tung to a group 
of visiting Japanese in July, in which he stated that he had asked Soviet 
leaders in 1954 to restore Mongolian independence, to make a general at- 
tack on Chinese territorial ambitions in East Asia. Moscow implied that 
Mao had asked for the incorporation of the MPR into Communist China, 
and claimed that Khrushchev “naturally refused to discuss this question.” 

Ulan Bator, following this Soviet lead, not only denounced Chinese de- 
signs on Mongolia but showered abuse on Mao whom, the Mongolians 
claimed, had “exposed himself” for what he was, and charged that the 
“malicious intentions” of the Chinese leaders who “have long dreamed of 
making the MPR an outlying region under Chinese power” was now ob- 
vious. Ulan Bator claimed that Chinese designs on the MPR gave evidence 
of the racist and expansionist aims of Chinese policy. Mongolian fears of 
Chinese domination were spelled out in the criticism of Chinese policy 
toward minority groups, with the Mongolian statement claiming that 
Chinese control would force “our people to share the lot of the Inner Mon- 
golians.”? The Mongolians warned the Chinese that “we have a friend who 
stands on guard with us in the defense of the interests of our country.” 

These charges coincided with a report by the Yugoslav news agency (on 
September 9) of a concentration of Chinese troops along the Mongolian 


2 Tsedenbal spent nearly 3 months in the Soviet Union in 1964, visiting Moscow in’ 
April for 2 weeks to attend Khrushchev’s 70th birthday celebrations and again visiting 
the Soviet Union for about 6 weeks in July and August on a working vacation. Tsedenbal 
has spent 6 to 8 weeks in the Soviet Union every summer for the past several years. 
He made 4 stops in Moscow in October and was again there for 2 weeks during the 
November 7 celebrations. 

3 Unen (July 22) reported that a native of the IMAR claimed the Chinese were carry- 
ing out a policy of “great-power chauvinism” in trying to forcibly assimilate national 
minorities. Part of the population of Inner Mongolia reportedly was removed from good 
land and banished to remote areas where the land was poor. 
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border. An increase in military strength along the border could be a reflec- 
tion of Chinese concern with Soviet “defense” measures in areas adjacent 
to the Sino-Soviet border and uneasiness as to Moscow’s motives in “esca- 
lating” its polemical attack against alleged Chinese territorial aspirations 
in Asia. The strengthening of border defense could also be part of a new 
effort by Peking to prevent Mongolians in the Inner Mongolian Autonomous 
Region from fleeing into the MPR. 

The territorial issue was only the latest in a series of squabbles with the 
Chinese in 1964. The Mongolians echoed Soviet polemics all during the 
year, including the Suslov report to a plenum of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee in February which was extremely critical of the Chinese. Ulan Bator 
also backed the Soviet call for a Communist summit conference and a 
preparatory meeting to arrange the conference. Mongolia strongly sup- 
ported the Soviet Union’s right to participate in the Second Afro-Asian 
Conference to be held in Algiers in March 1965. 

A major attack was made by Tsedenbal on China’s “self-reliance” policy 
in the lead article in the September issue of World Marxist Review. Tseden- 
bal presented a general defense of the Council for Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance (CEMA) and of the benefits to be derived from “division of labor 
under socialism” and coordination of economic plans. Tsedenbal defended 
Mongolia’s economic dependence on the Soviet Union, claiming that accept- 
ance of extensive Soviet aid was in the best interests of Mongolia and 
“helped to strengthen the sovereignty of our country.” 

The Mongolians also had their problems with Chinese activity inside 
Mongolia, and issued a number of diplomatic protests against propaganda 
activity by Chinese citizens in Mongolia and against incidents involving 
Mongolian and Chinese citizens. Partly as a result of this activity, the 
Mongolians refused to renew the contracts which had provided Chinese 
workers since 1955. 

Statements from Ulan Bator and Peking over the removal of Chinese 
workers were conflicting. The Chinese claimed that the workers had been 
returned home at the request of the Mongolians, but Ulan Bator denied 
this, claiming that the workers were leaving because their contracts had 
expired. The indications are that the Mongolians let the contracts lapse, 
probably under Soviet pressure, because the Soviets had agreed to replace 
the workers and the Mongolians themselves were disturbed over the inci- 
dents involving Chinese and Mongolians and because of the danger of a 
“fifth column” in case relations became even more strained. At any rate, 
between April and July nearly all the remaining 6000 workers returned to 
China. There are apparently a few Chinese technicians and workers re- 
maining, to finish projects already begun by the Chinese. 

The MPR in mid-May delivered a note to the Chinese embassy in Ulan 
Bator claiming that the propaganda activitizs of the embassy dealing with 
the “mistaken views of the CCP leaders on the major problem of our 
time” constituted a direct interference in tke internal affairs of the MPR. 
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The note demanded that the distribution of propaganda material be stopped 
immediately. The note stressed that this was the fourth such protest against 
Chinese propaganda activities, the previous ones being delivered in June, 
July and September of 1963. 

Two more incidents between Mongolians and Chinese were reported in 
1964, both resulting in formal government protests to the Chinese embassy. 
A Yugoslav press service reported (in March) that a dispute over wages 
resulted in 15 Mongolians and Chinese being hospitalized. In July, during 
a cycling meet in Ulan Bator, tempers flared, with the Mongolians claiming 
that several Chinese beat a Mongolian spectator unconscious. Militiamen 
reportedly “dragged” the Chinese to the CPR embassy. The report also 
claimed that the Chinese threw stones at Mongolian cyclists and forced 
Mongolian cyclists off the raceway. 

Even with the current fragile status of Mongolian-Chinese relations, both 
sides apparently want to continue relations at a level higher than might be 
suggested by the strident tone of Mongolian propaganda during the past 
year. For example, the Mongolians sent one of their top-ranking men, S. 
Lubsan, to attend Chinese national day ceremonies on October 1.4 Further, 
a Mongolian official stated during Chinese national day celebrations in 
Ulan Bator that the CPR was still helping the MPR “build industrial es- 
tablishments” with long-term loans. The Chinese have also apparently not 
obstructed the ground survey which is working out the details of the 1962 
boundary agreement. And, finally, the Chinese have refrained from answer- 
ing Mongolian propaganda attacks. 

The Internal Scene: On the domestic scene, relative quiet prevailed in 
1964. The purge of L. Tsend, the Party Second Secretary, in December 
19635 apparently was followed by a tightening of Party controls aimed at 
eliminating any influence Tsend might have had and at eliminating any 
inroads the Chinese may have made in “infiltrating” their philosophy into 


4 Lubsan replaced Tsend on the Politburo in December 1963 and was also named 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers. Discussions during Tsedenbal’s long 
visit to the USSR from mid-July to mid-September 1963 may have been related to the 
ultimate decision to purge Tsend and promote Lubsan. Lubsan had been ambassador 
to the Soviet Union for three years prior to the December plenum. He had earlier been 
Mongolian ambassador to Communist China for two years. Lubsan had talks with 
Chou En-lai during his October 1964 trip. It is likely that if there is any rapprochement 
between the Soviet Union and Communist China, Lubsan will play a significant role in 
future MPR-CPR relations. 

5 The reasons for Tsend’s purge remain unclear, but all indications are that he had 
lost the confidence of the Russians and had become a threat to Tsedenbal. The charges 
against him were similar to those used in the past against Damba, Tomor-Ochir and 
others. There is no indication that Tsend was pro-Chinese, but it is possible that he, 
and Tomor-Ochir before him, had attempted to “use” the Chinese as a counterweight 
to Moscow. Both Tsend and Tomor-Ochir were accused of attempting to weaken the 
USSR-MPR relationship and to promote Mongol nationalism by glorifying the 
“positive” achievements of Genghis Khan. It is possible also that Tsend objected to the 
increasingly important role of CEMA in Mongolian economic planning. Tsend appar- 
ently became the scapegoat for difficulties in the construction field. 
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the MPRP in 1963. The resolution of the Party plenum that removed 
Tsend called on all Party organs to resist any manifestations of nationalism 
‘capable of weakening USSR-MPR ties and to “wage an implacable struggle 
against the penetration into our midst of an ideology which is alien to 
Marxism-Leninism,””* The resolution called on all Party organs to suppress 
any attempts to weaken Party discipline or to “violate the norms of demo- 
cratic centralism and collective leadership.” It is probable that the pro- 
Soviet group under Tsedenbal had the situation well in hand prior to the 
purge of Khrushchev. A rapprochement becween the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, however, could weaken Tsedenbal’s now tight control 
of the MPRP. On the other hand, in view of Mongolia’s exposed position, 
the Mongolian leaders probably would welcome a suspension of the polemic. 
Though Ulan Bator has not commented on the Chinese nuclear explosion, 
this development likely had a profound effect on the Mongolian leadership. 

Three members of the Central Committee, charged with “anti-party 
factional activities,” were expelled from the Party at a plenum of the Central 
Committee held December 21-22. The latest purge indicates that Tsedenbal 
still has not eliminated “nationalists” and other opponents of his policies 
from the upper levels of the Party. Three members of the Party Secretariat 
have been purged in the past three years. This is in sharp contrast to the 
relative stability of the top leadership of the other Asian Communist coun- 
tries. It is probable that the purge of Khrushchev, coupled with the Chinese 
nuclear explosion, increased the strength of the Mongolian nationalist group. 
Existing discontent is not due to any serious questioning of the Mongol- 
Soviet relationship, but to Tsedenbal’s unquestioning support of Soviet 
policies and to the resulting friction with the Chinese. Tsedenbal will 
probably maintain his position, however, as long as he has strong Soviet 
support and there is no indication that this support has weakened. The 
December 1964 plenum was the first held in a year and only the second held 
since February 1963. 

On the economic front, Mongolia did not have a good year. Extremely 
heavy snowfall in most areas of Mongolia in the early part of 1964 caused 
considerable loss of livestock, with consequent adverse effects on agricul- 
tural and industrial plan goals, These losses would have been considerably 


6The resolution was not published until June 1964. The Mongols candidly state that 
the resolution, which was largely a polemic directed against the Chinese, was not pub- 
lished in December because public polemics “had been discontinued at that time. So 
the MPRP Central Committee considered it advisable to refrain from publishing the 
resolution at that time.” 

T The only person of significance purged during the year was J. Byambadorj, chair- 
man of the Central Council of Trade Unions and a member of the Central Committee. 
The charges against him do not indicate that his removal was due to any disagreement 
on Mongolian foreign policy. The main charges against him were that he had run the 
trade unions badly, that he had ignored Party directives in running the trade unions, 
had misappropriated public property and funds, and had “striven for personal gleri- - 
fication.” 
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reduced if the fodder storage and animal shelter construction programs 
had been carried out successfully. So far as is known, a scapegoat for this 
disaster has not been designated. The losses, however, have not had any 
significant effect on Mongol living standards, as a step-up in Soviet eco- 
nomic aid has in large part made good the losses. 

At least four new Soviet aid agreements were announced in 1964, with 
the first two coming on the heels of the winter losses. In the first agreement 
(March), the Soviet Union granted additional credits for new construction 
in the Darhan complex and for housing construction in Ulan Bator. A 
protocol also outlined Soviet assistance to areas of Mongolia which were 
hardest hit by snowstorms. Soviet engineering-technical and construction 
workers were scheduled to participate in the projects listed. The second 
agreement (in May) granted new credits totalling 140 million tugriks and 
listed further new construction projects to be undertaken by the Soviet 
Union. These projects were designed to “overcome the temporary difficul- 
ties” facing the Mongolian economy. 

A third agreement in early October granted the MPR credits to pay for 
extra goods imported in 1964. The communique stated that in 1964 “im- 
portant industrial goods and consumer goods” would be shipped to Mon- 
golia under the credit. A fourth agreement resulted from Tsedenbal’s talks 
with the new Soviet leaders in late October, in which the Soviet Union 
agreed to render even more assistance to help Mongolia fulfill its 1965 
economic plan. 

The biggest failure in the economy in 1963 was in the field of construc- 
tion and installation, with only 80% of the plan reached. The industrial 
production plan was only 93% fulfilled. Part of the construction failure 
may have been due to the drop in Chinese aid and to the gradual drop in 
the number and effectiveness of Chinese workers. A Yugoslav report indi- 
cates that the productivity of the Chinese workers dropped sharply during 
their last several months in the MPR. Mongolian moves to solve the con- 
struction problem included the appointment of a new Minister of Construc- 
tion and the establishment of a new Ministry of Construction Materials 
in late December 1963, Tsedenbal in early January (1964) claimed that 
construction was to receive first priority in investment and allocation in 
1964. The Army has been widely used in construction work, especially at 
Darhan, and it is likely that even more extensive use was made of Army 
construction units in 1964. The livestock losses during the winter, coupled 
with the removal of the Chinese labor force, however, indicate that eco- 
nomic plans in 1964 were not met.8 


8 Mongolian statistics continue to be unreliable. One outstanding example is the 
juggling of figures for the 1960 livestock population: the original figure given was 
23,000,000, but this was later revised downward to less than 21,000,000. The MPR 
does not provide an over-all gross national product figure, simply because Mongolian 
planning and statistical systems are unable to provide such a figure. There has been 
no uniform pricing system and statistical records of all types of enterprises are spotty. 
The MPR, with CEMA help, is now trying to correct this deficiency. 
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The significance of CEMA, which Mongolia joined in June 1962, in- 
creased during 1964. Tsedenbal stated at the December 1963 plenum that 
CEMA countries had enabled the IMPR to lay the foundation for future 
plans in economic development up until 1980, with particular concentration 
on the 1966-70 period. In August, a group of construction experts from 
the CEMA Secretariat arrived for a two month stay to work in the State 
Construction Commission. The CEMA delegations examined the existing 
state of construction work, the building materials industry and the financing 
of construction in the MPR. 
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KOREA: TROUBLES IN A DIVIDED STATE 


CHONG-SIK LEE 





The “Third Republic” that came into being in South Korea in 
December 1963 experienced a number of serious tribulations during 1964. 
A series of political crises poignantly revealed the strong legacies of the 
junta regime that reigned between May 1961 and December 1963 and the 
weaknesses of the new government. Some corrective measures were adopted 
toward the end of the year, but much more improvement will be necessary 
before political stability can be assured in South Korea. 

The first, and the most serious, crisis erupted over the issue of normali- 
zation of diplomatic -relations with Japan. President Chung Hi Park and 
the leaders of the Democratic Republican Party were intent on expediting 
the process of normalization even though the opposition parties voiced 
strong warnings against a hasty conclusion of the agreement or any exces- 
sive concessions. The opposition parties demanded a nonpartisan foreign 
policy based upon the concurrence of substantial elements of the national 
leadership.1 In view of the fact that General Park won the Presidential 
Election (October 15, 1963) by a small plurality, and that the urban and 
the more sophisticated elements of the population voted against him, it 
would have been wise for the President to allow the opposition parties 
some participation? 

Nevertheless, the government dispatched Kim Chong-pil, president of 
the National Congress of the Democratic Republican Party and number 
two man in the regime, to Tokyo to oversee the work of the official govern- 
ment delegation and spur the negotiations. An early settlement of the pro- 
longed disputes was expected to have a significantly favorable impact on 
the South Korean economy. Kim announced in Tokyo that the agreement 
would be concluded in March 1964, and that the final signing of the treaty 
would take place in May. Although the government has not announced the 
details of the so-called Kim-Ohira memorandum, an unofficial agreement 


1In late October 1964, when the dust of the crisis had settled, the president of the 
National Assembly, Xi Hyo-sang, proposed, and the opposition parties assented to, the 
formation of a pan-nation consultative body on diplomacy. The cautious and prudent 
steering of this body may alleviate many of the problems faced by the government in 
1964. For Yi’s proposal see Donga Ilbo, October 31, 1964. 

2In Seoul, the center of political as well as intellectual activities, former President 
Yun Po-sun defeated President Park by more than a two-to-one ratio. In the election 
for the National Assembly (November 26, 1963) the government’s Democratic Repub- 
lican Party obtained a clear majority, winning 110 of the 175 seats in the assembly, but 
the party carried only 35% of the total of 9 million votes cast. On these elections, see 
my “Korea: In Search of Stability,” Asian Survey, IV:1 (January 1964), 656-61, and 
C. I. Eugene Kim, “Significance of the 1963 Korean Elections,” ibid. IV:3 (March 
sa 765-73. 
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reached between Kim and Japanese Foreign Minister Ohira, the two lead- 
ers reportedly agreed on Japanese economic aid to Korea (a grant of $300 
million and a loan of $200 million to be spread over a ten-year period) 
and a twelve-mile limit for Korean territorial waters.® 

The opposition parties denounced these terms as excessively conciliatory 
to Japan and began to arouse public opinion against the removal of the 
“Peace Line” (or “Rhee Line”), demanding that the limit of the territorial 
waters should be at least forty miles, and that the sum of Japanese com- 
pensation to Korea should be $2,700 million. The Civil Rule Party (Min- 
jong-dang) of Yun Po-sun, the leading opposition party, formed joint 
teams with other opposition parties to conduct lecture tours in the provinces 
to criticize the impending treaty. 

The heated atmosphere was aggravated further on March 24, when an 
estimated 5,000 students of three universities in Seoul demonstrated i in the 
streets, denouncing what they called the “humiliating diplomacy” of Kim 
Chong-pil. Students in other large cities—e.g., Pusan, Taegu, Chonju— 
echoed the sentiments of the Seoul demonstrators in a wave of rallies and 
scuffles with police that continued until March 28. The students demanded 
the recall of Kim Chong-pil from Tokyo, immediate cessation of the nego- 
tiations, and the upholding of the “Peace Line.” 

The student reaction to the government’s diplomatic efforts would re- 
quire a more detailed analysis, but observers believe that the fundamental 
reasons behind the demonstrations were {1) distrust of Kim’s allegedly 
impetuous approaches in the negotiations, (2) disappointment with the 
military junta’s over-all record, and (3) concern over the sudden inroad of 
Japanese enterprises in Korea. Korean and foreign observers minimized the 
role of anti-Japanese feelirigs while noting the students’ suspicion of Japan- 
ese motives in Korea. Certain nonchalant remarks of Kim Chong-pil and 
some Japanese political figures came to play an important role in shaping 
the thoughts of the public. For example, a deep impression was made by 
Kim’s remark that he would risk being called the second Yi Wan-yong* in 
bringing about the normalization of relations. This comment prompted the 
students to brand Kim as the second Yi Wan-yong, and this of course did 
not help the cause of either Kim SERERE or the Japanese-Korean nego- 
tiations. 

President Park made a partial concession to the students by recalling 
Kim Chong-pil, who left for his second “exile” in June to attend a seminar 
at Harvard University. But the government’s insistence on an early con- 
clusion of the negotiations and the harsh attitude taken toward the student 
demonstrations precipitated further protests. When a number of scandals 
in the higher echelons of the government and the Democratic Republican 
Party came to light, the opposition was intensified and the sphere of 


3 Donga Ilbo, April 2, 1964. 
4 Yi was the Korean premier who signed the treaty of annexation with Japan in 1910 
and has been branded by Korean historians as the foremost national traitor. 
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charges broadened. An attempt to subdue the spreading protest movement 
by force started a wave of hunger strikes by students in Seoul on May 30. 
At the peak of demonstrations, on June 3, huge crowds demanded the 
resignation of the President. The government responded by imposing 
martial law in the capital. All assembly was prohibited, news media were 
severely censored, and schools were closed. Prominent figures in the stu- 
dents’ movement and a number of persons in news media were arrested. 
South Korea was under the complete control of the military from June 3 
to July 29. 

Had the government and the ruling party utilized the seven weeks of 
calm created by martial law to bring about reconciliations with the opposi- 
tion, it would not have been necessary for’ them to beat further retreat 
when martial law was lifted. Instead, the ruling party attempted to ram 
through the National Assembly laws that would severely restrict the free- 
dom of the students and the press, provoking adamant resistance of the 
opposition parties and further alienating the press and the students. The 
law on “press ethics” was enacted after the withdrawal of martial law (in 
fact, as a price for removing martial law), but the restrictive law on stu- 
dent activities failed to materialize. 

The law on press ethics soon became the focal point of a “war” between 
the government and the mass media. Publishers of influential newspapers 
and magazines organized “struggle committees” and conferences to de- 
nounce the law and pledged to boycott “propagandistic” pronouncements of 
the government. As a beginning, a number of influential daily newspapers 
boycotted the President’s message on the occasion of the anniversary of 
national liberation on August 15. The government retaliated by canceling 
advertisements, ordering all government and government-connected agen- 
cies and personnel to refrain from purchasing opposition newspapers, sus- 
pending special privileges of reporters, pressuring the banks to suspend 
credits of the opposition newspapers, and otherwise making it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for the newspapers to sustain their operations. 
In return, some readers organized boycott committees against the pro- 
government newspapers, notably the Seoul Shinmun (the government or- 
gan) and Hanguk Ilbo (the newspaper owned by Deputy Premier Kee 
Yong Chang), and supported the anti-government papers such as the 
Kyonghyang Shinmun, Choson Ilbo, and Tonga Ilbo in Seoul and the Maeil 
Shinmun in Taegu. On September 9 the government announced a truce, 
declaring the suspension of the law’s implementation. 

Another area in which the government was forced to yield to public pres- 
sure concerned the subsidies to the farmers. On September 21 the govern- 
ment announced that in 1965 the price of fertilizers would be raised and 
the government subsidies on fertilizers would be discontinued, contrary to 
statements made earlier, in May. These measures which would have raised 
the actual price of fertilizers by 80%*° were necessary because of the de- 


5 Donga Ilbo, Sept. 21, 1964. 
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valuation of Korean currency and the need to balance the budget. As 
might have been expected, farmers’ organizations launched strong protests; 
they complained that the price of rice was too low and that of fertilizers 
too high for them to continue farming. On October 6 the government re- 
versed itself, creating a deficit of approximately 1,000 million won (about 
$4,000,000) .8 

Underlying the serious disturbances in the political sphere was the con- 
tinuing crisis in the economy. Althcugh South Korea achieved a relatively 
high economic-growth rate of 5.9% in 1963, much of this was attributable 
to substantial investment in plants and equipment and a high rate of growth 
in secondary industry.” The sharp inflationary trend® and the serious decline 
of foreign exchange reserves continued in 1964 as in the previous year. 
In May the currency was devaluec by almost half, from 130 won to the 
dollar to 255, precipitating further increases in the prices of commodities. 
To stave off depletion of foreign exchange reserves, the government cur- 
tailed imports, but the lack of critical imports seriously hampered indus- 
trial activities. All these factors contributed to further deterioration of the 
people’s livelihood. Although the rice crop in 1963 registered an increase of 
20.5% over 1962 to record a post-liberation peak, the failure of the summer 
crop of other grains (a decrease of 68.8% from the 1962 harvest) produced 
a net decline in grain production of 7.4% as compared with 1962. The 
government announced that the summer harvest in 1964 was poor. Fortu- 
nately, weather conditions have teen much more favorable for the rice 
crop, and on October 15, the government announced the expected rice crop 
to be 16.9% above the normal year or 2.8% above 1963.8 

In contrast to the turmoil in South Korea, the Communist regime in 
the north has been firmly under the control of Premier Kim Il-song. The 
only events of some significance in the domestic political sphere were the 
adoption of the “Theses on the Socialist Agrarian Question in Our Country” 
at the Eighth Congress of the Fcurth Ceniral Committee of the Korean 
Workers’ Party on February 25, and the renaming of the Democratic 
Youth League (membership, 2.7 million) as the “Socialist Working Youth 
League.” 

The gist of Kim Il- -song’s argument in the “theses”! was that since the 
foundations of socialist industry had been built in North Korea, the indus- 
tries must now assist the development of agriculture. The agrarian problem 
under socialism, according to Kim Il-song, involves the “consolidation of 


6 Ibid., Oct. 6, 1964. 

TOn the economy of 1963, see the Bank of Korea, Review of Korean Economy in 
1963 (Seoul, 1964). 

8 The amount of currency in circulation at the end of September 1964, was reported 
to be 42,700 million won (Donga Ilbo, Oct. 15, 1964). The amount at the end of Sep- 
tember 1963 was 18,739 million. 

9 Donga Ilbo, Oct. 16, 1964. 

10 Nodong Shinmun, Feb. 25, 1964. 
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the sofialist system in rural areas, heightened productivity, the enrichment 
or improvement of the farmers’ livelihood, and the elimination of rural 
backwardness and the differences. between the cities and the farms.” On this 
basis, Kim Il-song called for (1) thorough execution of technical, cultural, 
and thought revolution in agrarian villages, (2) guidance of the farmers 
by the working class—including industrial assistance to agriculture and 
strengthening of rural areas by the cities, and (3) advancement of guidance 
and control in agriculture to the level of that in industry and consolidation 
of the ties between ownership by the entire people (industry) and coopera- 
tive ownership (agriculture). According to the report of the Central Sta- 
tistical Bureau" 17 million work days were contributed toward agricultural 
production by factory workers, clerical workers, and students in 1963. The 
theses on agriculture, and the subsequent statements issued by the First 
Deputy Premier Kim Il? and others made it clear that more intensified 
labor mobilization for agriculture would be conducted in 1964. In order 
to realize the improvement of the living condition of the farmers, the Su- 
preme People’s Assembly adopted a Jaw directing the government to abolish 
the agricultural tax by 1966 and to use state funds for irrigation and other 
agricultural construction, for the provision of all farm implements to the 
cooperatives, and for rural housing.!® Heretofore, such expenses had been 
borne by the cooperatives. 

The renaming of the Youth League is more significant in the theoretical 
realm than in the league’s organizational activities. According to the Chair- 
man of the Central Committee of the Youth League, the league is facing 
a “new and higher mission” because the socialist revolution has won an 
“over-all victory” in North Korea whereby the “social and economic status 
of the young people has changed and the level of their ideological con- 
sciousness has been enhanced.”4 The new league is to develop into a 
“more revolutionary and militant organization.” This pronouncement may 
be interpreted to mean the end of the era of “people’s dictatorship” and 
the heralding of the “Socialist era.” ; 

As in the preceding year, North Korea was very active in foreign affairs 
during 1964. In April the regime established diplomatic relations with 
Indonesia and promptly exchanged ambassadors. Visits of delegations were 
exchanged with Cambodia, Ceylon, Iraq, Kenya, Zanzibar, and other 
“uncommitted nations.” One of. the important events in foreign affairs this 
year was the hosting of the “Asian Economic Seminar,” held on June 17—23 
in Pyongyang. Representatives of twenty-eight nations and regimes, in- 
cluding Australia, New Zealand, and Japan, attended the seminar. Among 
the topics considered were “Self-Reliant Recovery and Construction of 


11 “Report on the National Economic Development,” released Jan. 17, 1964. 

12 Report of Kim Il at the Third Congress of the Third Supreme People’s Assembly, 
March 26, 1964. 

13 Chosen Shiryo (Materials on Korea), Tokyo: April 1964, 39-42. 

14 Korea News (Pyongyang: Korean Central News Agency), No. 14 (1964), 1-6. 
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Independent National Economy” and “Neo-Colonialism and thé Asian 
Economy.”45 i fea 

The more interesting aspect of the seminar for outside observers was the 
sharp criticism it drew from Moscow, which the Pyongyang regime utilized 
as an opportunity to review the imperialistic aspect of Soviet policies 
toward North Korea, A Pravda editorial charged that the seminar was 
“guided by interests far removed from the ecanomic problems of the Asian 
countries” and that it sought to “split the Asian and African movements” 
and “vilified the socialist countries.” In rebuttal an editorial in Nodong 
Shinmun (“Labor News,” the organ of the Korean Workers’ Party) on 
September 7 proclaimed: “What a striking coincidence of the Voice of 
Pravda with the Voice of America! ... What a slighting attitude of con- 
tempt and arrogance this is! What overbearing, insolent, and shameless 
nonsense it is! These are the words that can be used only by the great- 
power chauvinists who are in the habit of thinking that they are entitled 
to decide and order everything .. .” . 

Reviewing aid received from the Soviet Union, the editorial said: 


In rendering aid in the rehabilitation and construction of [certain] fac- 
tories ... you furnished us with equipment, stainless-steel plates, and 
other materials at prices much higher than the world-market prices and 
took away from us scores of tons of gold and quantities of valuable non- 
ferrous metals and rew materials at prices much lower than the world- 
market prices. Would it not be a reasonakle attitude, when you talk 
about your aid to us, to mention also that vou took valuable materials 
produced by our people through arduous labor in the most difficult days 
of our life? 


Although the trade agreement with the Soviet Union was renewed this 
year and some Russian technicians were sent to North Korea, the Korean 
Communists maintained their pro-Chinese stance in the current schism 
within the Communist camp. The Nodong Shinmun carried another vitriolic 
editorial on April 19, entitled “Let Us Prevent the Scheme to Split the 
International Communist Movement.” This attacked the Soviet Union’s 
“slander and defamation” of the fraternal parties. The editorial charged 
that the Soviet Union started the open polemics and that the other parties 
were entitled to reply. North Korea, according to the editorial, had de- 
manded immediate cessation of the open palemics when it all started and 
had opposed the divisive attempt to isolate the fraternal parties and exclude 
them from the international camp: “Up to the present, we have striven to 
solve internally even the unbearable problems for the sake of the unity of 
the socialist camp.” On the issue of the international Communist meeting 
called by Khrushchev for December 15, Pyongyang issued a strong state- 


15 For the Japanese text of the “Pyongyang Declaration of the Asian Economic Semi- 
nar,” see Chosen Shiryo, July 1964, 22~24. The text of the North Korean delegation’s 
report is printed in ébid., pp. 7-21. The first seminer was held in Colombo in 1962. 
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ment h September denying its legality. Pyongyang continued to issue pro- 
nouncements praising the accomplishments of Albania. 

The regime also intensified its venomous attacks on the Japanese-South 
Korean negotiations and its appeals for the formation of a united front of 
all Korean people against the United States and Japan. The following is 
typical of North Korean propaganda: 


If the entire 30 million people [of Korea] unite and form a common 
front of struggle against the American and Japanese imperialist aggres- 
sors, we can certainly wipe off the dark cloud over South Korea and 
find a way to dissolve the difficulties. 

The only way to correct the economic catastrophe in South Korea and 
solve the distressed people’s livelihood problem lies not in reliance on 
foreign powers, but in rejecting the foreign aggressors and in attaining 
independence and self-reliance. [It also lies in] the realization of coop- 
eration between the South and the North, and in combining the forces 
of the nation.16 


In South Korea, probably the gravest task confronting President Chung 
Hi Park and the Democratic Republican Party, aside from improving the 
economy, is that of winning the confidence of the students, the intellectuals, 
the press, and the farmers they have alienated and establishing a united 
front against the potent propanganda from the North. It is relevant to 
recall the statement made five years ago that “the Republic of Korea lives 
on borrowed time.” i 
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JAPAN: THE POLITICS OF TRANSITION 


HANS H. BAERWALD* 


This past year—the thirty-ninth of the Showa era—was an 
exciting and eventful one for Japan. Tokyo played host to the international 
Olympic Games, which had been originally scheduled for Japan in 1940. 
Japan became a full-fledged member of the Organization for’ Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) and an Article VIII signatory 
nation of the International Monetary Fund (IMF). Underlining these for- 
ward strides, she played host to the IMF-World Bank Conference so that 
delegates could personally witness Japan’s economic and technological 
achievements. President Mikoyan of the USSR visited Japan and discussed 
the role that Japanese technology and industry might play in the develop- 
ment of Soviet Siberia. Almost simultaneously, a Peking-sponsored trade 
fair took place amidst talk of expanded commercial intercourse with the 
mainland, during which an agreement was developed to exchange news- 
papermen between Japan and the People’s Republic of China. 

Truly, it was a big year for Japan, but there was little agreement con- 
cerning the implications of all that had taken place. Was Japan 'really 
one of the members of the industrial big leagues; if so, what benefits 
accrued to Japan by membership in, for example, the OECD? Where, by 
contrast, would Japan’s contacts with the USSR and the PRC lead her? 
The answers to these and a host of other questions were clouded by the 
fact that Japan ended the year with a new Prime Minister. Without ques- 
tion this was the major domestic political event of the year, and it is worth 
exploring in some depth. 

Prime Minister Ikeda was succeeded in office by fellow Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party (LDP) member, Sato Eisaku. There is speculation that Sato’s 
accession to power will usher in a period of turmoil, contrasting with the 
relative political tranquility which prevailed during the four-and-a-half 
years of Ikeda’s stewardship. This prospect might be considered somewhat 
surprising in view of the fact that Sato has announced his intention to 
pursue the “Ikeda Line.”! The consequences of the transferral of power 
from Ikeda to Sato will be more readily understood after a brief look at 
Japan’s recent political history. 

In July 1960 Ikeda became president of the LDP and thereby placed 


* Research for this article, including a ten-day trip to Japan in November 1964, was 
made possible by a generous grant from the Center for Japanese Studies of the Univer- 
sity of California Institute of International Studies for which grateful acknowledgment 
is made, Many thanks are also due to those Japanese friends who patiently answered 
endless questions. Special thanks are due to the members of Sankei Newspaper’s Political 
Section, especially Sasakawa Takeo, who made it all possible. Responsibility for inter- 
pretation is mine alone. 

1 Prime Minister Sato’s televised press conference November 10, 1964. 
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himself in line for succession to the Prime Ministership. Japanese “politics 
was then still reverberating from the impact of riots and demonstrations 
protesting the ratification of the revised Mlitary Security Pact between 
Japan and the United States. President Eisenhower’s projected visit to 
Japan had been canceled as a consequence o? these public disturbances, in 
particular the unruly reception that Press Secretary James Haggerty re- 
ceived at Haneda Airport. 

While these events were viewed as simple anti-Americanism by most of 
the press in the United States, the Japanese who were involved had a 
rather different attitude. For many of ther, the integrity of the parlia- 
mentary system of government was also an issue. The then Prime Minister 
Kishi had been a member of the wartime Tojo Cabinet and had been 
purged by the Occupation as one whose continued political activity would 
be inimical to the growth of parliamentary democracy in Japan. Kishi’s 
behavior as Prime Minister was marked by arrogance and the utilization 
of harsh tactics in pushing the revised Security Pact through the Diet. In 
retrospect it is now generally agreed that the Zengakuren (the Student 
Federation) and Séhy6 (the major labor union federation) demonstrations 
were motivated more by anti-Kishi sentimemt than by anti-Americanism. 

Ikeda’s appointment to the Prime Ministership in the summer of 1960 
transpired against the backdrop of that spring’s time of troubles. Popular 
confidence in the efficacy of parliamentary government had been badly 
shaken and there were widespread apprehersions that Japan was on the 
verge of returning to the authoritarianism that had prevailed in the 1930’s 
and World War II. 

It is to Prime Minister Ikeda’s credit that Japan enjoyed relative politi- 
cal tranquility under his leadership—with many of the wounds of the 
Ampo Tésé (Security Pact struggles) begining to heal. This was accom- 
plished by adopting teiski-sei (low posture) tactics vis-a-vis the domestic 
opposition. In its essentials, this meant prior consultations with the Social- 
ists and Democratic-Socialists on all major egislative issues and, indeed, 
not pressing for certain policies (legislative or otherwise), which were 
known to be obnoxious to the Opposition. Ikeda also stressed economic 
affairs, best exemplified by his “income-doubding program” for the 1960's, 
in contrast to the emphasis that Kishi had gi~en to political questions such 
as constitutional revision. In short, Ikeda diverted attention from sensitive 
political issues, stressed economic betterment and helped create an atmos- 
phere of good feeling for over four years. 

There is some concern in Japan that this era may have come to an end 
with Sato’s accession to the Prime Ministership, since he is the, younger 
brother of former Prime Minister Kishi,” and as such lives in the shadow 
of the controversies that swirled around his older brother. Beyond that, 


2 Kishi was adopted into his wife’s family. He wa- the second son, his older brother 
having been a vice-admiral in the Imperial Japanese Navy. The youngest brother, the 
eighth of ten children, is Sato Eisaku. It is the first time in Japan’s history that two 
brothers have become Prime Minister. 
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Sato has been critical of some of Ikeda’s policies—especially regarding the 
income-doubling program, which Sato considered inflationary, and the 
“low posture” that Ikeda had assumed toward the Socialists. Indeed, Sato 
was Ikeda’s principal opponent at the LDP convention this last July. 

At that convention, Ikeda was reelected to an unprecedented (in LDP 
history) third two-year term, which would have stood as the major politi- 
cal event of the year had the Prime Minister’s health not deteriorated? 
Prime Minister Ikeda’s reelection had not been easy to maneuver. He was 
opposed by Sato as well as by Fujiyama Aiichirō, former Foreign Minister, 
an ex-president of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce, and one of the 
wealthiest men in Japan. 

The LDP convention itself was dominated by factional infighting despite 
the efforts of Party “modernizers” such as Miki Takeo, the Secretary- 
General of the Party, to reduce the influence of factionalism. Ikeda, despite 
publicly stated support for moves aimed at the dissolution of factions, 
utilized tactics based on the realistic appraisal that factions still existed. 
He realized that as a former Finance Ministry bureaucrat and as leader 
of one of the powerful “bureaucrats’ ” factions (Kanryd-ha) in the Party 
he needed the support of the strongest Tojin-ha (pure politician) faction 
led by Kono Ichird. He also needed support from similar factions led by 
Miki Takeo (LDP Secretary-General), Kawashima Shōjirð (LDP Vice- 
President), and Funada Naka (Speaker of the House of Representatives). 

There were 475 voting delegates at the convention—-289 LDP members 
of the House of Representatives, 146 from the LDP ranks in the House of 
Councillors and 43 Prefectural delegates.* Ikeda’s reelection was assured 
if his own faction and these “pure politician” factions voted for him unani- 
mously.® Ikeda receivéd 242 votes on the first ballot, four more than 238 


3 The first hints of Ikeda’s illness came in mid-September, at which time it was an- 
nounced that the Prime Minister had a “pre-cancerous” growth in his throat. Only 
after the International Olympic Games had taken place was the announcement made 
that the Prime Minister was a cancer victim. Apparently the demands for domestic po- 
litical stability while Japan played host to the Olympics took precedence over official 
acknowledgment concerning the true state of Ikeda’s health. 

4 Each Prefectural LDP branch is entitled to one voting delegate. There are 46 Pre- 
fectures, but three of them did not bother to send delegates, possibly recognizing that 
decision-making power rested with those delegates who were members of the Diet. 

5 Factional strength in the House of Representatives and the House of Councillors: 

HR HC Total 


IKEDA (Bur.) 48 11 59 
KONO (Parl.) 47 18 65 
OHNO-FUNADA (Parl) 29 12 41 
MIKI (Parl.) 37 12 49 
SATO (Bur.) 45 49 94 
FUJIYAMA (Parl) 21 12 33 
KAWASHIMA (Parl.) 18 cise 18 
FUKUDA TAKEO (Bur.) 17 ous 17 
ISHII (Parl.-Bur.) 15 19 34 
(Minor factions and unaffiliated) 23 8 31 


Source: Watanabe Tsuneo, Habatsu (Factions) (Tokyo: Kobundo Frontier Books, 
Rev. Ed., 1964), pp. 181-91. 
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absolute majority required under Party regulations. The balance were 
divided between Sato (160 votes) and Fujiyama (72 votes), and one lonely 
vote for Nadao Hirokichi, Minister of Education in the 19€3—64 Ikeda 
Cabinet. 

The results of the balloting indicate that Ikeda’s strategists had man- 
aged to hold the coalition together, but only by the slimmest of margins. 
While balloting was secret andsthere was no public announcement of the 
voting record of the delegates, it is generally conceded that there were de- 
fections within some of the “pure politician” factions pledged to support 
Ikeda. For example, some of Miki Takeo’s followers, angered >y the fact 
that former Minister of State Hayakawa had been made to accept sole 
responsiibility for the stabbing of U. S. Ambassador Reischauer last spring, 
ignored their leader’s instructions to support Ikeda. 

The convention was an extremely expensive undertaking, and the busi- 
ness community, which foots the bill, had hoped that there would not soon 
be another occasion requiring major contributions. Tkeda’s resignation on 
grounds of ill health raised the possibility of another expensive Farty gath- 
` ering. Using the technique of having “talks” (hanaskiai) among Party 
leaders to select Ikeda’s successor, rather than having him chosen by a 
Party convention, was in part reflective of the business community’s reluc- 
tance to open its pocketbooks once again. 

Sato’s major opponent for the Prime Ministership was K6no Izhirō, one 
of the senior parliamentarians in the LDP and the most powerzul leader 
within the Tojin-ka. Kono’s and Sato’s none-too-friendly rivalry dated 
back many years, probably having ‘its origin in the years when Yoshida 
Shigeru governed Japan virtually singlehandedly Sato had begun is career 
in politics as a member of the “Yoshida school,” from which Eōno had 
been excluded. By July 1964 Kéno and Sato had approached the “now 
or never” stage of their political careers if either was to achieve the highest 
political post in Japan. i 

Above and beyond personal antagonisms, Kõno and Sato represent differ- 
ent tendencies inside the LDP—the former being a leader among tae “pure 
politicians” and the latter among the ex-bureaucrats. These group:ngs also 
are reflective of the different elements in Japanes=2 society that jointly give 
their support to the LDP. The support of the ex-bureaucrat’s grouping 
generally rests on the following pillars: (1) Tokyo (Imperial) University 
graduates, (2) the Finance Ministry (which remains the focus of substan- 
tial political power), and (3) the big business community, especially that 
which is located in Tokyo. The coalition of leaders having this kind of 
background or close relationships with these elements might be termed 
Japan’s “Establishment.” It is not necessarily a closed corporation—Ikeda, 
for example, was a Kyoto (Imperial) University g-aduate—and maay with 
the requisite background do not achieve positions of political power None- 
theless, political advancement is certainly facilitated if a political leader 
fulfills all of the above-mentioned criteria. Certainly Sato, as a Tokyo Uni- 
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versity graduate with a career in the Transportation and Finance Minis- 
tries, a product of the “Yoshida School,” with strong ties to the big busi- 
ness and financial communities, is almost the embodiment of Establishment 
soundness. Only his career in the Transportation Ministry, which is taken 
as evidence that his record at Tokyo Imperial University was not suffici- 
ently outstanding to gain immediate entry into the Finance Ministry, mars 
an otherwise perfect picture. 

Köno’s career. contrasts very sharply with that of his antagonist. A 
Waseda University graduate, he became a journalist with the Asahi news- 
paper. His economic ties were much more with small and medium enter- 
prises, and with the agricultural and fishing communities. To the extent 
that he has connections with major industrial enterprises, they are with 
those located in the Kansai region (Osaka). Furthermore, he emerged as 
one of the leaders of the LDP under Hatoyama Ichiré, in whose adminis- 
tration Japan reestablished diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 
Kono himself has been far more willing to lend support to greater trade 
and other relations with the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China than has Sato. One observer summed this up as a distinction between 
a leader ‘pledged to all-out support of the United States (Sato) and one 
who was more “cosmopolitan” (Kéno). 

The third candidate, Fujiyama Aiichiré, had previously contested for 
the office at the July LDP convention. His chances of walking off with the 
prize were largely dependent upon a complete deadlock between K6no and 
Sato. His refusal to withdraw prevented the emergence of a tightly-knit 
Fujiyama-K6no coalition to stop Sato that was desired by some LDPers, 
including one of Ikeda’s key followers, Maeo Shigesaburé (the Party’s Sec- 
retary-General until the July convention). Such a coalition would have 
been based almost exclusively upon the support of the “pure politician” 
factions, unless Maeo could swing a substantial share of Ikeda’s faction 
behind such a move. As soon as it became apparent that Ikeda himself did 
not favor such a strategy, the possibility for a Fujiyama-K6no coalition 
collapsed. This left Sato as the only alternative. He was given the prize 
with the understanding that he would leave open the lines of communica- 
tion to the politicians’ groupings, as Ikeda had done. 

On the surface, Ikeda left the handling of these Se pais delicate 
negotiations (the prospect of a Party split still haunts. the LDP’s leadership 
despite nine years of competitive coexistence among the factions) to Vice- 
President Kawashima and Secretary-General Miki. Both men had the wel- 
fare of their own factions to consider, however, not to mention their own 
political futures, though this would be more the case with Miki than 
Kawashima, whose age (he is in his seventies) precludes him from serious 
consideration as a future Prime Minister. Kawashima and Miki had the 
role of maintaining Party unity, but more than that was needed for a 
smooth transfer of power. 

Direct negotiations between the Ikeda and Sato factions digs were neces- 
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sary. It is reliably reported that the key individuals who performed this 
task were (1) Ohira Masayoshi, a leading Ikeda supporter, former Foreign 
Minister and first Deputy Secretary-General of the Party; and (2) Tanaka 
Kakuei, Finance Minister since 1962, without whose support the Sato fac- 
tion might well fall apart. These two, Ohira and Tanaka, whose personal 
friendship transcends factional loyalties, may well have played the most 
crucial role in determining the final outcome. 

All that remained was for the House of Representatives, the institution 
formally charged with the election of Prime Minister, to ratify the decision 
reached inside the LDP. The balloting was quickly accomplished on the 
opening day of the special Diet session convened on November 9. Predict- 
ably, Sato received 283 votes, well in excess of the 234 votes necessary for 
a majority. Party managers could take pride that every LDP Diet member 
present voted for the Party’s candidate; there were not even any blank 
ballots cast, as had occurred on previous occasions subsequent to serious 
intra-party conflict. 

Prime Minister Sato’s first official act was to announce that he would 
retain the personnel of the outgoing Ikeda Cabinet with only one exception, 
the Chief Cabinet Secretary who frequently acts as the Prime Minister’s 
spokesman to the press and thus must have the Prime Minister’s complete 
confidence. Suzuki Zenko, the outgoing Chief Cabinet Secretary was re- 
placed by Hashimoto Tomisaburd, a loyal follower of the new Prime 
Minister. 

For the time being, therefore, Sato has preserved the balance of power 
inside the LDP created by his predecessor, which is reflected in the distri- 
bution of Cabinet and important Party posts among the various factions. 


The Ikeda-Sato Cabinet 

Post Minister Faction Background 
Prime Minister Ikeda Hayato 7/10-11/9 Ikeda Finance Min. bureaucrat 
Prime Minister Sato Eisaku 11/9- Sato Transp. and Finance 

Min. bur. 

Justice Minister Takahashi Hitoshi Ikeda _ MITI bur. 
Construction Min. Koyama Osanori Ikeda Mitsubishi banking 
Economic Planning Takahashi Mamoru* Ikeda Finance Min. bur. 
Chief Cabinet Sec. Suzuki Zenkö Ikeda parliamentarian 
Chief Cabinet Sec. Hashimoto Tomisaburō Sato newspaperman 
Finance Minister Tanaka Kakuei Sato parliamentarian 
Education Minister Aichi Kiichi Sato Finance Min. bur. 
Local Autonomy Yoshitaka Eichi* Sato Home Min. bur. 
Minister of State Kono Ichiro Kono newspaperman, parl, 
Int’! Trade & Ind. Sakurauchi Yoshio Kono parliamentarian 
Foreign Minister Shiina Etsusabur6d Kawashima MITI bur. 
Agri. & Forestry Akagi Munenori Kawashima Village Chief, parl. 
Health and Welfare Kanda Hiroshi Funada (Ohno) Home Min. bur. 
Postal Services Tokuyasu Jitsuzd Funada (Ohno) newspaperman 
Defense Agency Koizumi Junya Fujiyama Postal Min. bur. 
Hokkaido Dev. Ag. Masuhara Keiichi* Fujiyama Home Min. bur. 
Transp. Minister Matsuura Shitard Miki parliamentarian 


Labor Minister Ishida Hirohide Independent newspaperman 
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LDP Executive O fiicers 
President Ikeda and Sato (as above) 
Vice-President Kawashima Shdjird Kawashima newspaperman, parl. 
Secretary-General Miki Takeo Miki parliamentarian 
1st Dep. Sec. Gen. Ohira Masayoshi Ikeda Finance Min. bur. 
Chr. Exec. Bd. Nakamura Umekichi Kono parliamentarian 
Chr. Policy Bd. Sudé Hideo Ikeda parliamentarian 


* Members of the House of Councillors; all others are members of the House of 
Representatives. ' 


Before turning to the question of Prime Minister Sato’s prospects in 
keeping this coalition together, it is necessary to turn to political forces out- 
side the LDP. The principal opposition to the LDP is still the Japan Social- 
ist Party (JSP), which is not only wracked by factionalism based on per- 
sonal antagonisms, as is the LDP, but also by serious ideological disputes. 
Party Chairman Kawakami Jōtarð and Secretary-General Narita Tomomi 
weathered the storm of criticism that arose because of the JSP’s poor elec- 
toral showing in the 1963 General Election; however, many JSP members 
would like to see Kawakami’s early retirement (he is 74). As always the 
problem remains of finding a candidate who can hold the Party together. 

- Eda Saburö stands out as the most prominent of the new generation, and 
it is Eda who has tried to inject a new “vision” (based on Togliatti’s struc- 
tural reform), into the JSP’s ideology. He has been attacked as a revision- 
ist, however, not only from within his Party but also by the Chinese Com- 
munists. Another important member of the new generation is Secretary- 
General Narita, a supporter of the Eda-vision who has managed to make 
fewer enemies inside the JSP. A scholarly, gentle individual, it is said that 
he may lack the necessary forcefulness. A third possible candidate is Wada 
Hiroo, director of the Party’s international bureau. In spite of his occasional 
verbal militancy, he is not fully trusted in some JSP circles because of 
having served in an early post-war Yoshida Cabinet. 

Arrayed against them are the stern classically-Marxist-oriented ideologues 
led by such stalwarts as Sasaki K6z6 and Suzuki Mosaburé, who claim that 
the siren song of structural reform is a negation of class-warfare. More 
important, they have closer ties with Sdhy6, the major labor union federa- 
tion, without which the JSP would have no well-ordered organizational 
support. 

Until the JSP sets its own house in order, it is difficult to foresee its 
breaking through the one-third barrier in the Diet that has haunted it 
during most of the post-war period. Much depends on the tactics of the 
LDP, for the fortunes of the JSP—and the left-wing in general—could shift 
dramatically for the better if Sato substitutes a “high posture” for Ikeda’s 
conciliatory attitude. 

The Democratic Socialist Party (DSP) spent the year in the warm after- 
glow left by the Party’s relatively good showing in the 1963 General Elec- 
tion. Its continued survival was buttressed by a newly-expanded labor 
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federation, the Domei, officially formed on November 11. This new federa- 
tion brought together nearly all of the more moderate elements of the trade 
union movement and can be expected to provide the DSP with solid organi- 
zational support. The Domei’s announced membership of 1,800,000 com- 
pares favorably with Sékyd, which claims a membership somewhat in ex- 
cess of 4,000,000. The DSP’s existence as a separate party, for the time 
being, seems assured. ° 

The Sino-Soviet dispute finally caught up with the Japan Communist 
Party (JCP). Signaling the split were the activities of Shiga Yoshio, one 
of the leading triumvirate that had launched the Party in the post-war 
period. Shiga bolted Party discipline and voted for ratification of the partial 
nuclear test-ban treaty. He was subsequently relieved of his Party posts 
and began organizing a new grouping with other individuals such as Nakano 
Shigeharu. Shiga’s departure from the JCP—he is currently in Moscow— 
leaves the Party firmly in the hands of its so-called “China Lobby.” This 
situation will continue until a new split in the latter’s ranks occurs. The 
JCP’s announcement that it supported China’s testing of her atom-bomb 
device contrasted sharply with JSP Secretary-General Narita’s criticism, 
which was all the more remarkable in that it was made in Peking at a 
banquet honoring a visiting JSP delegation. 

Looming on the horizon as a new challenger is the political party wing, 
officially founded for the first time in November, of Sdka Gakkai, the 
politico-religious group that has achieved remarkable success in electing 
its candidates to the House of Councillors, as well as in Prefectural and 
municipal contests. It is generally believed that Söka Gakkai will run about 
thirty candidates for the House of Representatives at the next general elec- 
tion. If it is as successful in that election as it has been in other contests 
in the past, it will become the third largest voting bloc in the Diet and as 
such will be a political force with which the other parties will have to con- 
tend more seriously than heretofore. 

Prospects: Sato Eisaku’s accession to the Prime Ministership was re- 
markably smooth, despite all of the internal LDP turmoil that preceded 
his formal election. The new Prime Minister was faced with difficulties 
almost from the outset, however. On Thursday, November 12, just three 
days after he became Prime Minister, the first American nuclear-powered 
submarine (SSN) called at the southwest port of Sasebo. Some Japanese 
observers were appalled by the timing of the submarine’s visit. They argued 
that the agreement permitting visits by these submarines, one of the tough- 
est issues in recent U.S.-Japanese relations, had been concluded during 
Ikeda’s tenure in office;® thus, if an SSN had to make its first call in No- 
vember, why not have it take place before Sato took office, thereby having 
the public reaction vent itself on the outgoing rather than the incoming 


6 The official announcement was made to the press on August 28, 1964. Cf. also George 
O. Totten and Tamio Kawakami, “GensuikyS and the Peace Movement in Japan,” 
Asian Survey, IV:5 (May 1964), 833-41. 
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Prime Minister (predictably, riots and demonstrations did occur, though 
only at about 10% of the intensity of those that took place in the spring 
of 1960). 

The foregoing line of argument was not the only one. Others took the 
position that the submarine’s visit was inevitable, once the August agree- 
ment had been made and that whoever governed Japan would have to 
learn to live with the domestic political fall-out. Furthermore, the argument 
runs, the initial submarine visit’s timing was not too inept in that it oc- 
curred between Sato’s formal accession to office.and the reconvening of 
the Special Diet session (a ten-day recess was called after November 9 in 
order to permit Sato to prepare his policy statements). On the other hand, 
too frequent visits by the SSN’s to ports such as Yokosuka (the major 
naval base southeast of Yokohama) rather than the more remotely located 
Sasebo might well stir up a hornet’s nest of troubles for Sato. Finally, there 
were those who saw in the SSN’s visits a marvelous opportunity to em- 
barrass the new Prime Minister and to test his almost mystical incantation 
of chéa (harmony) which he invoked several times in his initial press 
conference. 

Sato confronts a host of other difficulties at home and abroad. Domesti- 
cally, the economy has shown some soft spots especially in the construction 
industry, which overexpanded and overextended itself for the Olympic 
Games; the same is true of the consumer durable goods industry, especially 
in the field of electric home appliances. Finally, there is general agreement 
that the public sectors of the Japanese economy—roads, public transporta- 
tion, public education and public welfare services—are very much in need 
of further expansion. 

Internationally, the major problem for Japan is still what to do about 
its relations with China and Taiwan. On this issue Japan is not a free 
agent because of her ties with the United States. By the same token, the 
lure of 700 million customers is very strongly felt, especially in those busi- 
nesses which do not have a share in the trade with America. There is also 
a growing sentiment, especially within the LDP, that Japan should play 
the role of honest broker between China and the United States. 

Normalization of diplomatic relations with Korea, another major issue, 
is complicated by domestic opposition. A third issue in Asia is the question 
of the stance that Japan should assume toward the problems posed by Viet- 
Nam. Closely related thereto is the status of Okinawa, a bone of contention 
in relation with the United States, and the Northern Islands, still held by 
the Soviet Union. In all of these problems, the Japanese Government is 
faced with charting a course between the dictates (and advantages) of 
alliance with the United States and popular sentiment that views these ties 
as not being a total blessing. 

Prime Minister Sato’s wisdom will also be tested by such perennial issues 
as ratification of Article 87 of the ILO Charter and what to do—if anything 
—about constitutional revision (he has now said that he is opposed to 
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rapid handling of the issue). The list could be extended almost indefinitely 
—so much so, in fact, that some observers have suggested that Kono was 
glad to let Sato grab the handful of nettles that awaited the new Prime 
Minister. 

Underlying all else is the test of Sato’s ability to build a powerful coali- 
tion of support inside tae LDP. Without such a base, Sato’s days as Prime 
Minister will be short and stormy. With such a base, he may well decide 
to have his administration tested at the polls, possibly in conjunction with 
the House of Councillors election scheduled for next June. 
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THE PHILIPPINES: PRELUDE TO ELECTIONS 
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Senate President Ferdinand E. Marcos was President of the 
Liberal Party (LP), of which Philippine President Diosdado Macapagal is 
the leading member, when 1964 began. By November Senator Marcos had 
been nominated by the opposition Nacionalista Party (NP) to oppose Maca- 
pagal, who is seeking re-election in 1965. The most formidable challenge 
faced by Senator Marcos in his quest for the NP nomination came from 
another ex-Liberal, Vice President Emmanuel Pelaez. Senator Raul S. Man- 
glapus, another member of the United Opposition (the Liberals and the 
Grand Alliance) which fought President Carlos P. Garcia in 1961, has left 
the LP and has sought to form a “third force” to challenge what he terms 
a “two-faction one-party system.” A fourth ranking Liberal leader also had 
serious differences with President Macapagal before the year ended but has 
not so far left the party. This was Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Cornelio T. Villareal, who walked out of the LP convention November 28, 
apparently to protest Macapagal’s failure to select him as his 1965 Vice- 
Presidential running-mate. 

An indication of the color of the political year ahead came early in Jan- 
uary with the formal re-affiliation of Vice President Pelaez with the Nacio- 
nalista Party. Pelaez had first been a Liberal, then a Nacionalista and finally 
had re-joined the Liberals in 1959. In 1961 he was-Macapagal’s Vice- 
Presidential running-mate, and had contributed to the defeat of the incum- 
bent Nacionalista President Garcia. Garcia did not forget this fact, and his 
support was one of several factors in the 777-444 defeat Marcos inflicted 
on Pelaez at the 1964 NP nominating convention on November 22. 

The immediate occasion for the break between Pelaez and Macapagal in 
1963 had been a statement by a spokesman for the President that Pelaez, 
generally regarded as an unusually honest politician, had received money 
from deported American millionnaire Harry Stonehill, central figure in a 
scandal which broke early in the Macapagal administration. Senator Marcos 
had also been accused by Macapagal but did not split with him at this time. 
Marcos had withdrawn in favor of Macapagal in the struggle for the 1961 
Liberal Party Presidential nomination and had hopes of becoming the 
party’s standard-bearer in 1965 in view of Macapagal’s pledge not to seek 
re-election. Tensions clearly heightened between the two men, however, as 
it became increasingly apparent that Macapagal would seek a second term. 
In April Macapagal obtained an amendment of Liberal Party rules to allow 
him to assume the Presidency of the party whenever he desired; Marcos left 
the Liberals and immediately joined the Nacionalistas. Seven months later, 
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Marcos was the NP Presidential nominee. Selected as his running-mate was 
veteran Nacionalista Senator, Fernando Lopez. 

Successor to Marcos as LP President was Speaker Villareal. Whether or 
not Villareal also coveted the LP Presidential nomination is open to question. 
But apparently Macapagal feared that he did. In August, three months after 
assuming the LP Presidency, Villareal issued instructions for the reorganiza- 
tion of local party chapters; Macapagal responded by assuming the Liberal 
Party Presidency himself. Villareal and Macapagal appeared subsequently 
to patch up their differences. The Speaker delivered a passionate plea for 
party unity at the LP nominating convention on November 28, but walked 
out of the same gathering—in great anger—a few hours later. Villareal’s 
explanation was his “disgust” at the “mob rule” allegedly led by Manila 
Mayor Antonio J. Villegas, the “mob” being those delegates and observers 
who were noisily supporting another candidate for the Vice-Presidential 
nomination. The choice of the convention delegates was clearly Senator 
Gerardo Roxas, son of the first President of the independent Philippine 
Republic, and Macapagal subsequently tapped Roxas as his running-mate. 

The resignation of Senator Manglapus from the LP was a less complicated 
political phenomenon. Manglapus apparently felt that Macapagal had not 
fulfilled campaign promises made in 1961. The President had in fact already 
pleaded guilty, in part, to this charge, claiming, however, that the responsi- 
bility belonged to the legislators as well as himself. A major theme of his 
re-election campaign has been his claim that he is the first Philippine Presi- 
dent not to have a legislature with a sympathetic majority in both houses. 

Manglapus’ charge that the Philippines has a “two-faction one-party sys- 
tem” would seem to be supported by the facts. The November nominees of 
the two main parties had been the ranking members of the party in control 
of the executive branch only seven months earlier. The runner-up for the 
Nacionalista nomination, moreover, had been elected as the Liberal Vice- 
Presidential running-mate of the incumbent President in 1961; he would 
head the Nacionalista Senatorial slate in 1965. Nor were these novel devel- 
opments in Filipino politics. Manuel Roxas had quit the Nacionalistas in 
1946 and formed the Liberals primarily to contest for the Presidency. In 
1953 Ramon Magsaysay, Secretary of Defense under the Liberals, was the 
victorious Nacionalista standard-bearer. 

The situation in 1964 was more complex than usual, however—in at least 
two respects. Marcos’ defeat of Pelaez for the NP nomination was also a 
victory for the “Young Turks” over the “Old Guard,” Pelaez enjoying the 
backing of veteran Nacionalista President (and Senator) Eulogio Rodriguez 
and Marcos of more vigorous younger elements in the party (such as former 
House Speaker Jose P. Laurel, Jr., and Senators Jose J. Roy and Alejandro 
Almendras). Similarly, Senator Roxas, not Speaker Villareal, was the choice 
of the LP “Young Turks,” including Manila Mayor Villegas and Governors 
Benigno Aquino, Jr. (Tarlac) and Wenceslao Vinzons, Jr. (Camarines 
Norte). The two parties might still not be distinguished from one another 
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ideologically, but in both power was in the process of changing hands, the 
inevitable movement from the old to the new. 

Nor were the departures of Marcos and Pelaez from the Liberal Party, 
or the ouster of Villareal from its Presidency, mere random political acts or, 
as claimed by some, a reflection only of the way the men closest to him 
regarded President Macapagal. Marcos, Pelaez and Villareal had not first 
attacked Macapagal; he had originally attacked them. One of his closest fol- 
lowers put it this way: “It is hard enough to fight your rivals from the out- 
side, but it is even harder to fight them from within.” 1 

The once-high popularity of Macapagal appeared to have lessened greatly 
by the end of 1964, three-fourths-of the way through his administration. 
Few newspapers had much good to say of the President. Many Filipinos, 
intellectuals and newsmen as well as politicians, seemed to feel that the ideal- 
ism and promises of the Macapagal electoral crusade in 1961 had not been 
matched by the performance of the Macapagal government. Marcos’ nom- 
ination, moreover, confronted Macapagal with a most dangerous challenger, 
an Ilocano ethnically, from the traditional stronghold of the Liberal Party, 
northern Luzon—home of the fiercely clannish Ilocanos. Macapagal had 
defeated Garcia by more than 600,000 votes in 1961, but this was with the 
support of northern Luzon. This was why Macapagal had begun to campaign 
so early—‘regionalizing,” he called it—visiting even some parts of the 
Philippines which no incumbent Chief Executive had ever visited before. 

That Macapagal was campaigning as the friend of the United States was 
evident from his acceptance speech in which he implied that the promises 
made to him on his October trip to the U.S. were a reflection of President 
Johnson’s faith in himself. The visit had been a gratifying one for Maca- 
pagal, who returned with pledges of free rice (25,000 tons) and additional 
supplies of the grain to be purchased under U.S. Public Law 480 (100,000 
tons) as well as of help in the fields of land reform, rural electrification and 
education. The United States also agreed to establishment of a joint Philip- 
pine-American commission to study problems of Filipino veterans covering 
various types of claimed benefits from the U.S. Macapagal laid particular 
emphasis on the pledge by Johnson to regard an attack upon the Philippines 
as one against the United States and to come to its defense “instantly.” 

The question of Filipino-American military relations had been widely dis- 
cussed in the Philippines only shortly before Macapagal’s trip. The North 
Vietnamese attack on U.S. naval vessels in the Gulf of Tonkin in August 
was followed by retaliatory American raids on Vietnamese coastal installa- 
tions. A Philippine Senator stated that U.S.-leased Clark Field in the Philip- 
pines had been used as an aircraft “staging area.” This was denied by the 
United States, but many Filipinos were alarmed. Presidents Macapagal and 





1 Aurelio B. Calderon, “No Surprises in the LP Convention,” Sunday Times Maga- 
zine, Nov. 15, 1964, 19. 
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Johnson agreed to a review of defense relations, and these began shortly 
after Macapagal’s return.? 

Whether President Macapagal would aid his chances of re-election by 
vigorously invoking the image of America’s friend was open to question. 
Although the bonds of Philippine-American friendship seemed as strong as 
ever in 1964,3 there were also signs that some—and increasingly important-— 
Filipino economic groups were growing restive with the “parity” provisions 
of the 1946 Bell Trade Act as modified by the 1955 Laurel-Langley Agree- 
ment as well as with other aspects of the American economic relationship.* 
The Bell Act made American rehabilitation aid to the Philippines dependent 
upon Filipino acquiesence in equal opportunities for Americans with Fili- 
pinos in the development of the country’s natural resources. The Laurel- 
Langley Agreement extended this to include the right to engage in other 
types of business activity. 

The question of equal economic rigkts for Americans and Filipinos as- 
sumed new political importance as a result of the coming into full force of 
the Philippine Retail Trade Nationaliza-ion Act on June 19. Passed in 1954 
as a means of ending Chinese domination cf retail trade in the Philippines, 
the act provided for a 10-year adjustment period before it became wholly 
operative. To qualify for exclusion from the effects of the act, a Filipino 
firm had to be wholly Filipino-owned—vhich raised the question of whether 
or not American firms also had to be wholly American-owned, a near- 
impossibility in view of the open sale of stocks to persons of all nationalities 
on American exchanges. 

American business firms, fearful of the act’s extension to themselves, 
went to court, perhaps precipitously in view of President Macapagal’s sub- 
sequent (but unsuccessful) attempt to get the courts to disown jurisdiction 
because the question was “political.” President Johnson wrote directly to 
Macapagal,-reminding the Filipino leader of the pledge of a previous Philip- 
pine President that the act did not include American-owned properties. The 
Philippine Chief Executive called for a Legislative “clarification” of the act 
upon his return from Washington in October. 

The extent of the Retail Trade Law's coverage, the problem of parity, 
and the future of the Laurel-Langley Ag-eement became progressively more 
important politically as the year drew to an end. The latter pact, due to 
expire in 1974, regulated the progressive application of American tariff rates 
to Philippine exports to the U.S. Sugar, for example, the second biggest 
foreign exchange earner, received an 8C% preferential tariff rate through 


2 Manila Times, Nov. 3, 19€4. . 

3 Among those calling for a general re-examination of Philippine-American relations 
was Liberal Speaker of the House of Representatives Cornelio T. Villareal. See his major 
address on the subject in Tke Sunday Chronicle, Nov. 8, 1964. 

. 4 For evidence of Filipino feelings on this sub*ect, see Rodolfo G. Tupas, “Parity Gives 
Part of Our Sovereignty Away,” Sunday Times Magazine, Nov. 1, 1964, 10-11, and 
Aurelio B. Calderon, “Laurel-Langley Agreement: a Strain on Philippine-American Re- 
lations?,” Sunday Times Magazine, Nov. 1, 1964, 12-13. 
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December 31, 1964; the preferential percentage dropped to 60% on Jan- 
uary 1, 1965, however, and will continue to drop at three-year intervals until 
full tariff rates are applied on January 1, 1974. The Laurel-Langley Agree- 
ment provides that re-examination of the pact for the purpose of modifica- 
tion may take place on or before July 1, 1971, still more than half a decade 
away. But Philippine economic interests dependent on preferential treat- 
ment (like sugar, copra, tobacco and embroideries), want the act renego- 
tiated for fear of their collapse without the benefit of protected access to the 
American market. Other economic interests, however, possessed of different 
objectives and more nationalistically inclined, want the act to lapse. 

The other external problemë of major concern to the Philippines has been 
that of Malaysia: both Indonesia’s policy of military confrontation toward 
the new nation and the still unsettled Filipino claim to Sabah in nearby 
northern Borneo. Indonesian President Sukarno visited Macapagal in Jan- 
uary, and the Philippine leader paid a return call on Sukarno the following 
month. Macapagal was clearly trying to reconcile the Indonesian and Malay- 
sian positions. He succeeded in bringing off the nearly impossible in May 
when Tengku Abdul Rahman, Malaysia’s Prime Minister, and Sukarno 
were persuaded to meet in Tokyo. Nothing came of these talks, primarily 
because Sukarno refused to withdraw Indonesian troops from Sarawak and 
Sabah, the Malaysian north Borneo states. The limited invasion by Indo- 
nesian paratroopers of the Malayan mainland in August came as a major 
disappointment to the Filipino would-be peacemaker. 

The Philippines also failed to obtain satisfaction in its efforts to reach a 
settlement in its own controversy with Malaysia over incorporation of Sabah 
into the new state in 1963. Macapagal met with the Tengku in Phnom Penh 
in February and apparently thought that the Malaysian Premier had agreed 
to referral to the World Court if a settlement could not be otherwise reached. 
Projected Bangkok summit talks between the two leaders were never held, 
Malaysia claiming that there was no point to these if failure to reach agree- 
ment meant automatic referral to the Hague court (the Philippines’ objec- 
tive). Consular relations between the two countries, however, were resumed 
in May. 

Foreign relations were not the dominant concern of the government as the 
year ended. There were pressing internal problems which the opposition 
claimed as proof of the government’s incompetence. The government was 
nearly broke,® for one thing—in part because revenue from various sources 
(such as customs) was running behind schedule and partly because the legis- 
lators had been less generous in making appropriations for government busi- 
ness than they had been in granting themselves various kinds of allowances. 





5 One of the best reviews of recent Philippine foreign policy was that made by Rep. 
Jovito R. Salonga and published in instaliments in the Manila Times. See particularly 
his “Myths and Realities in RP Foreign Policy” in the MT issue of Nov. 23, 1964. 

6 For the Program Implementation Agency Director-General Fabella’s admission that 
the government was in dire financial straits, see the Manila Chronicle, Nov. 12, 1964. 
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The price of many commodities had risen, but this was partly: because the 
Congress had never passed necessary reforms to accompany the earlier de- 
control measures of the Macapagal government. 

President Macapagal, for his part, claimed more triumphs than setbacks 
—increases in agricultural, industrial and mining production in particular. 
Rice and corn output was also up, though by no means to the extent needed 
to make the country self-sufficient in grain production. Businessmen com- 
plained of tight credit (and accurately so), but Director-General Armand 
V. Fabella of the President’s Program Implementation Agency boasted of 
an expansion of more taan $230 million in domestic credits. Credit demand, 
however, had jumped, reflective of the Philippines’ status as an expanding 
economy. President Macapagal explained that the government was too much 
the competitor of private interests for available credit because the “opposi- 
tion-controlled Senate’ refused to enact “necessary revenue legislation.” 

There were those who predicted major policy changes in the year ahead, 
such as reimposition of controls. But 1965 is an election year, and nothing 
will be intentionally done that is politically injurious or embarrassing. This 
will not distinguish 1965 from 1964, however, because the past year has been 
every bit as much an election year as 1965 promises to be. 
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CAMBODIA: PURSUIT OF CRISIS 


JEAN-PIERRE SIMON 





Guided shrilly but resolutely by Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the 
Chief of State, Cambodia during 1964 embarked upon its own special con- 
frontation with the West and with the United States in particular. By the 
closing months of the year this had provoked a series of ultimata and crises 
which found the kingdom more than ever voluntarily dependent upon Com- 
munist China and ready to negotiate with the National Liberation Front, 
the political arm of the Viet Cong insurrectional movement in South 
Vietnam. 

While these were not necessarily the objectives sought by Prince Siha- 
nouk, as seen from Phnom Penh they represented an accommodation to a 
deteriorating situation in Southeast Asia as well as a calculated effort to 
pursue a policy most likely to preserve the country’s independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity, at least for the foreseeable future. They also reflected the 
Prince’s profound conviction that Communist China will eventually domi- 
nate the entire region, that South Vietnam will inevitably and irretrievably 
become communist, and that unless the United States agrees soon to a 
negotiated solution in South Vietnam it is likely to provoke a general war 
with China and North Vietnam that will spread throughout the area. 

Although Sihanouk’s tactics of the past 12 months alternately baffled and 
angered the West, from the Cambodian point of view they projected the 
country’s policy of non-alignment into a critical period marked by the 
enormous worsening of military and political conditions in South Vietnam, 
Cambodia’s eastern neighbor, and responded to the concomitant need to 
safeguard national interest by dealing with what from Phnom Penh appeared 
to be the forces of the future. The year 1964 therefore brought a turning 
but not, from the Cambodian viewpoint, a capitulation, for in the process of 
accommodation Prince Sihanouk characteristically sought to retain as much 
maneuverability as possible. In this he is likely to be successful; Cambodia 
as an ally is much more useful to Peking and Hanoi than Cambodia as a 
satellite.+ i 

Despite the fact that the crumbling situation in South Vietnam and the 
unhappy predicament of Laos hastened Cambodia’s decision to approach 
North Vietnam and the National Liberation Front, this resort was actually a 
policy alternative adopted after Sihanouk’s repeated failure to precipitate 
a new Geneva Conference on Cambodia, one that would neutralize the king- 


1 During the Prince’s official visit to Communist China in late September, his fifth 
since 1956, Mao Tse-tung advised him to remain a neutralist. In reply Sihanouk said 
that he would make a poor communist, Réalités Cambodgiennes, Oct. 16, 1964. 
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dom internationally and recognize its borders as they presently exist. Since 
the Prince first proposed such a conference in mid-1962 these two points 
have supplied much of the impetus behind Cambodia’s foreign policy. Their 
realization is regarded in Phnom Penh as the best means to remove Cam- 
bodia from the Cold War and to protect it against what it steadfastly be- 
lieves are the imperialistic ambitions of its traditional enemies, the Thai and 
the Vietnamese. 

France and the communist participants of the 1954 and 1962 Geneva 
Conferences have consistently endorsed Prince Sihanouk’s proposal, and by 
late 1963 Great Britain in its role of co-chairman had agreed in principle, 
but the United States has always parried each successive Sihanouk request, 
preferring instead to declare unilaterally its acceptance of Cambodia’s 
neutralism and to enccurage the kingdom to settle its differences with Thai- 
land and South Vietnam through direct negotiation. This takes into account 
not only Washington’s grim experience with the results of the Geneva Con- 
ference on Laos but also the conviction that any international meeting on 
Cambodia would inevitably provide the communist participants with the 
opportunity to inject the issue of neutralizing South Vietnam. 

Expectedly, Sihanouk has reacted to each American parry with heated 
accusations that the United States is in effect sabotaging his country’s pol- 
icy, and through its aid zo Thailand and South Vietnam is actually seeking 
to attack Cambodia. It was the Geneva problem plus a series of serious 
border incidents as the war in South Vietnam spilled over into Cambodia 
that brought Cambodian-American relations to the brink of a diplomatic 
rupture during 1964. Tha Prince’s September decision to negotiate with the 
National Liberation Front, his October threat to strike back militarily across 
the border, and his extravagant demands during a last-ditch effort to improve 
relations in New Delhi in December offered little prospect that any solution 
could be found until tae much larger problem of the war in South Vietnam 
had been resolved, one way or another, Indeed, it has been South Vietnam 
which has shaped Cambodian-American relations ever since the end of the 
Indochina War in 1954. 

In his characteristically fierce effort to attain his objectives, Prince Siha- 
nouk continued throughout 1964 to operate in an environment of induced 
crisis which frequently dismayed his Western interlecateurs but which in 
reality represented a fnely-honed tactic employed more or less with success 
since 1953 when he precipitated independence from France. Although the 
issues were sometimes obscured by his threats and volatile pronouncements 
as well as by his political unorthodoxy and rapid changes of pace, never- 
theless Cambodian pclicy in his hands always retained the initiative and 
worked itself out in accordance with the over-all concept that the small 
nations of this world must kick and bite in order to survive. 

In this manner the Prince moved his country at high velocity through 
three distinct phases during the 12-month period: during February and 
March he sought by ultimatum to force the United States to an inter- 
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national conference table; 2 failing this, from April to July he leaned heav- 
ily upon French diplomatic assistance to accomplish the same purpose; and 
still unsuccessful, in September he turned to Peking and Hanoi to secure 
the National Liberation Front’s formal recognition of Cambodia’s eastern 
border demarcation, an act interpreted in Saigon and Washington as tanta- 
mount to recognizing the Front as the legal government of South Vietnam 
but in Cambodian circles as one forced upon the country by the United 
States’ refusal to go to Geneva and by South Vietnam’s refusal to withdraw 
a 1960 Ngo Dinh Diem claim to several offshore islands rightly belonging 
to Cambodia. These developments were essentially manifestations of 
Sihanouk’s pressurized effort to coniront the United States and to force it 
to do something which clearly it was not yet prepared to do at a time when 
the struggle in South Vietnam was becoming increasingly critical. 

Cambodia’s own problems with South Vietnam continue to be both mil- 
itary and political in nature, and during 1964 they were critically accentu- 
ated by the success of the Viet Cong and the presence of numerous Viet 
Cong elements in the border region. Although there is no firm evidence that 
Viet Cong bases exist in Cambodia, despite the Saigon Government’s numer- 
ous charges, the border is in fact a sieve which neither country can control 
adequately and across which Viet Cong units pass, sometimes to escape 
pursuing troops and sometimes to trade freely with Cambodian villagers. 
This situation produced throughout 1964 a number of serious air and ground 
attacks against villages inside Cambodia. Some of these were due to map- 
reading errors, as in the case of Chantrea, and others from attempts to 
sweep behind Viet Cong elements and push them back into South Vietnam, 
as was the case at Taey and Thlork. The complexity of the border problem 
may be seen from the fact that during the first month of 1964 Cambodia 
charged South Vietnam with 52 territorial violations? while South Vietnam 
accused Cambodia with having committed 95 during the period of January— 
April. The problem is in no way simplified by the fact that in some areas 
the border is poorly marked while in others it is in dispute. 

Politically, Cambodia has always sought to maintain its neutralist policy 
by denying South Vietnamese forces the right of pursuit and by disarming 


2 At a press conference at Kep on February 15, Sihanouk declared that if the United 
States did not agree by the end of April to attend the proposed Geneva Conference, 
he would despatch a delegation to Hanoi to negotiate recognition of Cambodia’s ter- 
ritorial integrity and the opening of formal diplomatic relations. If by the end of May 
it still had not agreed, he would personally lead delegations to Peking and Hanoi to 
sign defensive military alliances with Communist China and North Vietnam and at 
the same time would break off diplomatic relations with the United States and Great 
Britain. Agence Khmère de Presse, Feb. 16, 1964. 

3 Royaume du Cambodge: Dossier des Agressions des Forces Americano-Sud Viet- 
namiens à Chantrec le 19 Mars 1964, Soumis au Conseil de Sécurité de VO.N.U. (Phnom 
Penh: Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 1964), pp. 79-88. 

4 République du Vietnam: Memorandum en Réponse aux Accusations Formulés par 
le Gouvernement Royal du Cambodge contre le République du Vietnam devant le Con- 
seil de Sécurité de PO.N.U. (Saigon: Ministère des Affaires Etrangères, 1964), pp. 41-48. 
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Viet Cong elements found on Cambodian territory. It has also resisted any 
‘direct negotiation, laying down as its conditions the Saigon Government’s 
withdrawal of its claims to the disputed offshore islands and recognition of 
the border demarcation as it appears on 1954 French maps. But the possi- 
bility that the National Liberation Front will take over South Vietnam has 
also haunted Prince Sihanouk, and this prospect has added to his determina- 
tion to precipitate a new Geneva Conference. He defended his position in 
a long letter to President de Gaulle written on April 5: 


I must take into account the very precarious position of the present 
Saigon Government, and it is difficult for me to mortgage the future 
unless an accord with the present Government of South Vietnam is rap- 
idly sanctioned by the Geneva Conference. In effect, I cannot risk to 
see the National Liberation Front, which has a good chance of taking 
power in several months or several years, repudiate a treaty concluded 
with its adversary and which has no international sanction. If it is guar- 
anteed, I believe it would be useful to negotiate with General Khanh. 
If it is not guaranteed, any accord realized with him would be dangerous 
for my country. This is why I have tied the reopening of negotiations 
with Saigon to setting a date in the near future for the Geneva Confer- 
ence. As you see, I only want to get along with my neighbors, and this 
as soon as possible, but I cannot do so to the evident detriment of my 
country.® 


Having failed to budge the United States, in late September the Prince 
conferred in Peking with Pham Van Dong, the North Vietnamese Prime 
Minister, and with Xuan Thuy, the Foreign Minister, as well as with rep- 
resentatives of the National Liberation Front. In November he announced 
that an agreement recognizing Cambodia’s present frontiers would be signed 
with North Vietnam and the Front but that no alliances would be concluded. 
In its own way Cambodia remained neutral and Sihanouk was still highly 
conscious of the fact that the Saigon Government could retaliate if he went 
too far. 

What are these singular Prince’s over-all objectives? He summarized these 
during a major speech at the Faculty of Law in Paris in late June. First, he 
desires to see the establishment of a buffer zone composed of Cambodia, 
South Vietnam, and Laos which will separate the communist world from 
the West in a region where the two affront each other dangerously. Sec- 
ondly, he wants the simultaneous disengagement of the United States and 
“foreign” communist forces from South Vietnam and Laos. Thirdly, he seeks 
the neutralization of the three countries through a formal international 
guarantee supported by an appropriate control organism. Fourthly, he 
desires to see the deep popular aspiration for true liberty, democracy, and 
independence achieved in the three countries. But Sihanouk is also pro- 
foundly pessimistic about the future, believing that although the communist 


5 Agence Kihmére de Presse, April 29, 1964. 
6 Réalités Cambodgiennes, July 4, 1964. 
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powers may accept this program today they may not necessarily do so 
tomorrow. This is one more reason for his anger with the United States. 

In domestic affairs, the year 1964 saw the implementation of Cambodia’s 
economic reform program announced by Sihanouk when he rejected Amer- 
ican economic and military aid in November 1963. On March 1, a national 
trading company known as SONEXIM replaced some 350 import-export 
companies and on July 1 the private banking system was nationalized, end- 
ing the operations of four local, three French, and two British banks. The 
reform reflected the Prince’s belief that political independence is not pos- 
sible without economic independence and that economic independence is not 
possible without a state-planned economy. Although the commercial circuit 
was severely dislocated initially, by the end of the year it was expected that 
the kingdom’s trade balance would show a profit of more than $16 million 
compared with the 1963 deficit of $18 million, when exports reached a record 
high of $89 million, thanks mainly to a banner rice crop of 600,000 tons, 
The dire predictions which greeted the end of American aid and the govern- 
ment’s nationalization of the economy therefore did not come true. Although 
Cambodia’s economic development necessarily has been slowed down-—the 
United States provided approximately 20% of the country’s defense budget 
and slightly over 10% of the government’s total expenditures, in addition to 
offsetting its adverse balance of payments—the kingdom was in no way 
crippled. Once again Prince Sihanouk appears to have outmaneuvered his 
detractors. 

In this he is supported by Communist China, France, the Soviet Union, 
the eastern European satellites, and the neutralist nations of the Afro-Asian 
bloc. The first three supplied Cambodia with a substantial amount of mil- 
itary equipment during 1964, and in addition the de Gaulle Government 
made available a $32 million loan to enlarge the port of Sihanoukville, con- 
struct the Phnom Penh-Sihanoukville railroad, and build the Prek Thnot 
hydroelectric project. 

Within Cambodia, Norodom Sihanouk remains unchallenged. While some 
young intellectuals tend to find the heady atmosphere of his regime to be 
suffocating and others look upon him as a bourgeois nationalist who won’t 
go far enough, the great majority of the Cambodian people look at the rec- 
ord and remain content to let him run the country almost single-handedly. . 
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BURMA'S ZEALOT WUNGYIS: 
MAOISTS OR ST. SIMONISTS 


JOHN H. BADGLEY 





Two years ago in this annual Survey Burma’s new military 
government was described as a nexus of socialism and two political tradi- 
tions. Both the monarchial and colonial traditions of rule seemed to be 
pushing the leftist advisers (wungyis) of General Ne Win towards a unique 
form of national socialism. With the perspective of nearly three years of 
Revolutionary Council government, however, one can now see clearly that 
the colonial governmental tradition has been nearly obliterated. The men 
of commerce, the civil service, the law schools and Sandhurst were the 
source of support and means of rule for the British colonialists, as well as 
the AFPFL. Such men govern India and Pakistan today. But in Burma 
we are witnessing the recreation of a new Burman dynasty. The “king” may 
not long survive-——many dynastic fathers were removed by their own sons— 
but the warrior counter-elite he is creating will not soon be destroyed. 

The sanction for a new Burmese monarch was once his appeal to the 

occult power of astrologers, Brahman prophets, and the Law as set forth 
in the dhammathats. Today the sanction for the Revolutionary Council 
in Burma, as in many of the new states, is Science. St. Simons’ technocrats 
could not have been more devoted to the ideal. This is a regime that asks 
of its educated youth dedication to their specialized field of knowledge, 
‘unless it is a non-Marxist social science, and expects them to serve their 
country with that knowledge in accordance with scientific principles of 
society as revealed by Gautama Buddha and Karl Marx. If these revela- 
tions seem a non sequitur to the reader, think of the problem facing the 
ordinary Burmese citizen. 

Evidence for the zealousness of a commitment to radical “scientific” 
change is overwhelming. Ne Win has stated at least twice in public ad- 
dresses this past year that “We are not at war with people (or ‘ludw’ as he 
said in an address to peasant leaders), but against the system.’ Firstly he 
is against the system of foreign economic influence. An estimated 300,000 
Indians fled Burma in 1963-64; as petty traders and private manufacturers 
they had been “nationalized.” The anti-Indian pressure became unbearable 
in May when a demonetization scheme decreed all bills of more than 10 
kyat ($2.00) denomination illegal unless turned into the government banks. 
The fact that many Burmans would suffer from the scheme was foreseen by 


1 Quoted by S. C. Banerji, “Peasant Seminars,” Far Eastern Economic Review, XLV:5 
(July 30, 1964), 204. Also see Forward (Rangoon), 11:12 (Jan. 22, 1964), 6-11. 
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Colonel Chit Myaing whe lost his post in the Cabinet and Revolutionary 
Council, but meanwhile the twin “problems” of Indians and the petty 
bourgeoisie were solved.” 

In the field of education the regime has been equally dramatic in chang- 
ing the system. The universities were closed for ten months and reopened 
in November 1964 only after the administration and educational content 
had been sharply modified. In the words of Education Minister Han, him- 
self a doctor-cum-colonel trained at Rangoon Medical College:* 


An education system equated with livelihood and based on socialist 
moral values will replace the system which was a legacy of the capitalist 
colonial past. Education for education’s sake does not fit in with the 
spirit of socialist economy. We must provide the country with adequate 
numbers of trained and educated personnel with the capacity to help 
promote production, health, education, and culture of the working 
people. The liberal concept of education by which students had the right 
to choose their own subjects of study, is not longer valid. 


To implement the new policy the universities are reorganized around insti- 
tutes and specialized fields. Vocational and science courses now have pre- 
eminence and students enter their specialty immediately after high school. 
The congeries of faculties are given greater autonomy from one another, 
but are also weakened as a potential source of opposition to the government. 
The Rangoon and Mandalay University Senates no longer exist. Courses 
in political science have been replaced by two subjects “of great importance 
to the syllabus”: “Tae System of Correlation of Man and His Environ- 
ment,” and “Marxist Philosophy” which is sub-titled Historical Material- 
ism. Finally, the number of students admitted “will be determined according 
to the needs of the socialist plans and the number of teachers available.” 
The freshman enrollment in Arts was reduced by half while science and 
technology institutes now have nearly half the students at university level. 
It is from the peasants that the Revolutionary Council’s most leftist 
wungyis, Brigadiers Tin Pe and Than Sein, seek their support. One ob- 
server noted that in 1962-63 the government loaned 700 million kyats to 
farmers so that they might have sufficient capital to pay for more fertilizer, 
better seeds, and the use of more government tractors (the government 
‘imported 1,000 Czech tractors, doubling the country’s total). This year 
Ne Win castigated peasant leaders by repeating the old saw that every 
Burman would ride an elephant if he could borrow enough money to buy 
one. In 1963-64 the government loaned only 400 million kyats to the 
farmers, because a significant proportion of the previous loans were de- 
faulted. Also a portion of the 1963 monetary harvest reportedly reached 
insurgent hands, and an excessive amount was used for consumption rather 


2 Reported in Seikai Skuhdé (Tokyo), April 21, 1964. 
3 Forward, see the following issues: II:18 (April 22), 4-5; IJI:1 (Aug. 15, 1964), 2; 
III:2 (Sept. 1, 1964), 2. . 
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than for capital purposes.* 

Of greater importance is the decline, rather than increase, in agricultural 
production and exports during the past year. Floods and ill-timed rains 
destroyed some of the crop around Pegu, but increasing rural resistance to 
the militancy of the regime may have accounted for the bulk of the decline, 
which may be 10% below the 1962 high. The government tried to face up 
to the agricultural problem by calling two giant peasant seminars in Janu- 
ary and March at Mt. Popa and Kabaung village near Toungoo, There 
was some frank interchange, for an irascible villager carefully spelled out 
that it cost 680 kyats to cultivate ten acres of paddy land which produced 
only 930 kyats, giving him a net income of $53 for the year.® The signifi- 
cance of the problem is clear. Three-fourths of Burma’s population is en- 
gaged in agricultural activities, and the average land holding is less than 
ten acres. Over four-fifths of all rural families own less than 20 acres. 

The problem of agricultural production now must seem lucidly defined 
for the Marxist Burmese leaders. New techniques (fertilizer, more irriga- 
tion, credit) have had no perceptible impact. Industrial production con- 
stituted too small a proportion of the GNP to be a possible source of rapid 
economic gains. Therefore the productive methods of agriculture must be 
modified if the economy is even to keep pace with the two percent growth 
rate. The collectivization of rural plots rather than an incentive system is 
the likely solution that the estatist colonels envisage, but the political risk 
in such a step is profound. ; 

Should the government pursue a Maoist line in agriculture, it will face 
a three-fold barrier not present in Communist China. Their political cadre, 
the Burma Socialist People’s Party, has not developed a mass base nor 
popular support as did the Chinese Communist Party during the war. 
Secondly, the Burma army has lost its identity as a purely national organi- 
zation and is now the focus of all the partisan pressures that once be- 
leaguered the AFPFL. Within the military are divisions between hard-line 
and soft-line socialists, urban-rural loyalties, the Burman-communal divi- 
sion, and factionalism caused by ambitious senior officers who use the 
army’s power to further their own junior officer groups, Finally within 
Burma the military faces an opposition organization, the Buddhist Sangha, 
capable of mobilizing mass public opposition to any government policy that 
the Sangha leaders can claim is anti-Buddhist and thus anti-nationalist. 

The Sangha in Burma is certainly not the organized hierarchy it once 
was, but the yellow robe is the one symbol of Burmese nationalism that has 
never been successfully flaunted in the modern era. In April the Revolu- 
tionary Council decreed that all Buddhist organizations must register and 
vow to engage in no political activity. In May the order was rescinded 
following a pongyi’s immolation. 


4 John Ashdown, “Do-Bama Nationalise,” Far Eastern Economic Review, XLV:11 
(Sept. 10, 1964). 
5 Forward, 1:12 (Jan. 22, 1964), 6-11. 
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In short the Burmese military does not command the nationalist, unified, 
and moralist support that the CCP had when it overturned the traditional 
agrarian system. Furthermore, most Burmese peasants traditionally owned 
their land and would scarcely support a policy whereby they would lose it. 
The possibility of collectivizing agriculture is therefore not a strong one 
if the leadership is at all sensible; more likely is increased Burman resent- 
ment if the government does not introduce some form of an incentive 
system. | : i 

Meanwhile the government continues to spend major resources to placate 
the minorities, at the expense of the peasant aid program in Central Burma. 
Two years ago it appeared that the Revolutionary Council was set upon a 
course of Burmanization among minorities. Shan and Kachin leaders were 
imprisoned, the plans to create autonomous Arakanese and Mon states had 
been scratched, and Burman officers from Central Burman districts held the 
reins of power in the mountainous Shan and Kachin areas. In 1964 Ne Win 
demonstrated more sensitivity to the danger posed by communal factional- 
ism. He negotiated successfully with the Karens and after 16 years termi- 
nated the Karen National Deferce Organization’s private war against the 
Rangoon regime. Southern Burma was at least temporarily at peace.® 

The situation in the Kachin and Shan states had deteriorated sharply 
after the arrest of their key leaders in March 1962. A Kachin Independence 
Army (KIA) asserted control over most of the mountain area north of 
Myitkyina, and raids down below Shwebo became commonplace. Shan in- 
surgents, moving from towns in northern Thailand and in villages along 
the border between Kengtung and Kayah State, worked with opium smug- 
glers to finance their operation and controlled most of the backlands except 
when the Burma army made strong forays. Smugglers with private armies 
of a thousand men, armed with the newest automatic weapons, roamed un- 
controlled. 

Recently the Revolutionary Council has approached the indigenous 
minorities with inducements rather than violence. In November 1964 the 
long delayed Chinese aid program was expanded with many of the projects 
opened not in Rangoon or Central Burma as in the past, but in Karen, 
Shan, and Kachin areas. A sugar factory near Thaton and a plywood mill 
near Moulmein, new bridges across the upper Salween, further technical 
training for those in silk, printing, and related crafts, a public health pro- 
gram operated by young medical school graduates, all are being introduced 
among Shans and Karens. In the Kachin state the army follows the same 
patient policy as U Nu pursued in Central Burma a decade ago when the 
Communist insurgents controlled the countryside. Towns and transport 
lines are strongly protected and generally the army is well.disciplined. The 
object is to gain the support of the townsfolk and gradually force the 


6 Kawthoolei State, the former Karen State, is to be enlarged to include all areas 
_ where Karens form a “predominant majority.” Forward, 11:16 (March 22, 1964), 3-6. 
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villagers for economic reasons to shift their loyalty to the town centers and 
away from the rural based insurgent leaders. The KIA remains active but 
the edge of Kachin rebellion seems to be dulled. 

The Revolutionary Council continues to control the countryside in much 
the same fashion as I described two years ago. Village, township, district, 
and division security and Administrative Councils form a hierarchy of 
communication and command which has proved effective thus far. The 
military has recruited influential rural leaders to serve on their local secur- 
ity, which are usually chaired by a military officer, or a police representa- 
tive. The civil service has been increasingly bypassed as specialized func- 
tions of government are turned over to “experts” directly responsible to 
one of the Councils. At the lowest level, teachers, police, public health 
assistants, and agricultural agents are the government’s contacts. The Rev- 
olutionary Council has encouraged the ordinary villager to complain to 
the local or township council if any of these functionaries fail to perform 
well. If this policy is successful it will go a long way toward solving a 
problem the AFPFL never overcame—trecurrent corruption among petty 
government officials and even village teachers who would occasionally pad 
their enrollment figures to receive higher salaries. 

Potential opposition from those groups that supported the now illegal 
political parties has failed to materialize. In January 1964 Bo Set Kyaw, 
a leading right wing socialist and long time financial angel for the AFPFL, 
fled from Burma via the Shan States and appeared in Washington and Paris 
seeking support for an alleged following that included the Sangha, ex- 
AFPFL members, and most of the educated community in Burma. Con- 
currently, at the peasant seminar near Mt. Popa, Ne Win warned the 
Western powers that support for Burma’s “counter-revolutionaries” would 
be considered an act of aggression by the government.’ Neither the United 
States nor France needed the General’s warning, however, for the rebel 
leader received no official welcome or recognition. The British government 
refused him a visa, demonstrating an even cooler attitude towards opposi- 
tion to the Revolutionary Council.® 

' Foreign Policy:® The twin factors of U Nu’s forced retirement and 
Nehru’s death are the most basic causes for change in a foreign policy that 
otherwise is similar to that of the AFPFL and the caretaker government. 
Relations between Ne Win and the Chinese leaders, particularly Chou En- 
lai and Chen Yi, are as warm as U Nu’s and Nehrwu’s once were. The 
Chinese and Burmese leaders have visited one another every few months 


T Forward, 11:11 (Jan. 7, 1964), 5. 

8 Evidence of British sympathy for the government, incidentally, was dramatically 
proved by the return of the court regalia in November 1964. This 150 piece set of mon- 
archial splendor, seized in 1886 at Mandalay, was returned to Ne Win, who was in 
London for medical attention, immediately after the Labour Party victory. 

® Documentation for this section can be found in my chapter, “Sino-Burmese Re- 
lations,” in Abe Halpern, ed., China’s Foreign Relations (New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, forthcoming). 
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this past year, and apparently have a mutual respect for one another’s 
internal affairs. Chinese propaganda from their consulates in Lashio and 
Mandalay has ceased as the consulates were closed, as was the Burmese 
consulate in Kunming. Burma has been slow to develop the $81 million 
loan and aid program that both countries agreed upon three years ago; 
however, thirteen projects were to be started or were under way by the 
end of 1964. In relations with the West and other Asian powers Burma has 
demonstrated independence of Peking. Burma’s Foreign Minister, U Thi 
Han, pushed for and signed the test ban agreement against China’s opposi- 
tion, and at the recent Cairo Conference of Non-Aligned Powers, Burma 
supported the minority position of India, Yugoslavia, and the UAR which 
sought to condemn China for intransigeance in the nuclear issue. 

Relations with the United States and Britain have not cooled further 
than they were two vears ago. Unlike Indonesia and Cambodia, Burma has 
steered clear of the Sino-American conflict as much as possible. American 
military aid is still accepted, the Rangoon-Pegu road project is finally to 
the point where ground will be broken early in 1965, and British-American 
educational propagenda is still permitted in diluted form through the 
British Council and USIS libraries in Rangoon and Mandalay. This is not 
to say that American-Burmese relations are warm, but they have not 
worsened which is significant in a time when the Vietnamese and Malaysia- 
Indonesian confrontation problems have seriously affected U.S. relations 
with most other Southeast Asian states. Japanese reparations, Soviet and 
Yugoslav irrigation projects, and Colombo Plan aid continues. Although 
Israeli aid has been cut, Burma supported Israel at the Cairo Conference 
when the UAR raised the now customary charge of aggression. 

One of the surprising outcomes of Burma’s policy, the harsh treatment 
of alien Indians, has been the relative equanimity with which Premier 
Shastri has accepted Ne Win’s program. In effect, India has had to accept 
an additional third of a million people on her relief roles, most of them in 
Calcutta. Yet the Indian government did not lodge a formal protest against, 
their treatment by Burmese custom officials in which emigrants were often 
stripped, searched, their valuables seized and permanently confiscated at 
the airport. On Mzy 22 the Indian Embassy assumed responsiiblity for 
safeguarding the jewels and gold, but under pressure from the Burmese 
government the offer was cancelled. Two possible explanations for India’s 
passivity are that India is in no position to further strain her relations with 
Burma in view of Sino-Indian rivalry in the entire frontier area; and 
secondly, India had no Ambassador in Burma for nearly two years, until 
mid-May, when R. D. Katari was appointed. With no Ambassador it was 
undoubtedly difficult to develop a positive Indian policy within Burma. 

Burma has continued to avoid involvement in other Asian problems. 
Laos, the Malaysia-Indonesian conflict, Vietnam, even the presence of 
American and Soviet navies in the Indian Ocean has failed to arouse a 
sense of crisis within the Revolutionary Council. The Burmese under Ne 
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Win, far more than under U Nu, play an international role in issues only 
directly related to their immediate interests. Ne Win has focused most of 
his attention upon internal problems. Highly trained Burmese are active 
in international organizations, and Burma sent three delegates to Peking’s 
Science Symposium late in August; but these activities are all specialized 
professional roles and only indirectly related to politics. Indeed, it can be 
argued that they fit in well with the Revolutionary Council ’s basic commit- 
ment to the idea of Science. J - 

The Burmese continue to set an untried path for themselves as they push 
on with the search for a solution to the problem of modernization. In 
foreign affairs they are part of no power bloc, and in domestic affairs they 
have utilized the communist method of socialist dictatorship, but have 
imprisoned or outlawed their local Communists. The leadership believes 
itself to be rationally pursuing their highest value, the application of the 
“scientific method” to the solution of socio-economic problems. Their tech- 
niques have often been radical and have caused great hardship to foreign- 
ers and natives alike. The jails are filled with political prisoners: journal- 
ists of all ideological stripes, politicians, army officers, businessmen and 
any others considered a threat to the regime. The distribution system lacks 
efficient bureaucrats who can replace the entrepreneurs who kept the 
economy moving in the past. Evidence of the problem’s severity are the 
queues which are now commonplace for such basic commodities as cooking 
oil and fish. 

As one casts over the past year for portents of the future, there seems 
to be none more significant than that the government was able to retain 
power in spite of the drastic measures introduced, and the earlier alienation 
of the older educated elite. Emergence of a counter-elite in Burma, the 
military who have transformed themselves into bureaucrats, politicians, and 
“educational philosophers,” is a parallel phenomenon to that which many 
communist states experienced where party members seized the apparatus 
of influence in all fields. But Burma remains independent of any communist 
bloc and its overt scientism suggests that its leadership may have taken a 
page from the St. Simonists’ theory of socialism, rather than Mao’s or 
Stalin’s. If Burma is to modernize, the society and economy must be trans- 
formed and that is obviously the goal of the present regime. That many are 
disenchanted with the method of rule is irrelevant as long as the majority 
of the Burmese public, the peasants, tolerate the changes. To date no 
measure taken by the military has so jarred the potential opposition groups 
among the Sangha or within the military that they have found themselves 
compelled to fight against the radical government. Burma’s modernization 
revolution, long delayed by insurrection and a search for means to mobilize 
the rural leaders, may finally be under way. If not, the Burma’s economy 
which has the lowest growth rate of any of its neighbors except Laos, is 
very likely to be the undoing of the Revolutionary Council. 
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INDIA: UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT, 
BUSINESS AS USUAL 


W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


India’s political year tends to run—oddly for a secular state 
and a mainly Hindu society—from Christmas to Christmas. Ever since 1885 
when Congress first met in the week of the holy day, political festivities 
have coincided-with the period of the Christian festival. New parties as 
they became established joined in the seasonal chorus of fellowship and 
goodwill towards some men. Thus in the year under review Jan Sangh and 
Socialist annual conferences were in the last week of December, the .Con- 
gress session came in early January, Swatantra followed a couple of weeks 
later. But in 1964 the events inside the pandals were overshadowed by one 
which took place just outside: Nehru who had gone to Bhubaneshwar for 
the Congress session was taken ill on January 7 before the proceedings 
began; the bulletin announted that the doctors had advised complete rest 
and cancellation of all engagements. On May 27 he died. 

It is true but insufficient to say that the removal of Pandit Nehru 
dwarfed all other happenings of the year. For one thing it was not simply 
that other events were made to look small, but rather that their very mean- 
ing seemed to derive from their relationship—by way of anticipation or of 
consequence—to this one event. For another, Nehru’s death quickly ap- 
peared bigger than the year in which it occurred; it was widely seen as 
“the end of an era.” But it is a question how far these impressions survive 
a cold hard look at the stuff of politics as it unfolded over the twelve 
months. 

If India’s place in the world of states was again dominated by her rela- 
tions with China, it was more by the silent stares the two countries ex- 
changed than by anything that either said or did. Some charges and counter- 
charges there were: India’s protest against the setting up by Chinese troops 
of stone cairns in the Aksai Chin drew a rebuttal (Note of March 31); 
China’s allegation (Note of June 4) that Indian aircraft violated Chinese 
airspace in Tibet was described by India as completely baseless; India on 
the same day (Note of July 28) protested against the pressure of Chinese 
troops well within the 20 km demilitarized zone in Ladakh; later, while 
denying as “false and fantastic” the allegations about trespass by Indian 
soldiers, India (Note of September 5) said that Chinese troop concentra- 
tions and border intrusions—including one into Sikkim—were part of the 
Chinese “scheme for keeping up tension.” 

More significant perhaps but hardly less inconclusive was their continu- 
ing “argument” about the Colombo proposals. In April, Mrs. Bandaran- 
aike inquired of the Indian Prime Minister whether he would be willing to 
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start talks with China if the latter vacated the seven civilian posts in the 
demilitarized zone in Ladakh, though she made it clear that there was as 
yet no direct Chinese cffer to do this. Nehru replied that if the Chinese 
made a direct approach he would be willing to consider it. Far from making 
such an approach, the Chinese appeared to turn down the idea with some 
resentment.! This led India to declare (Note of July 16) that China’s so- 
called “acceptance in principle” of the Colombo proposals was really “non- 
acceptance in practice™—a view for which she found support in a New 
China News Agency stazement (August 29) to the effect that Chinese posts 
in Ladakh were her own internal affair. An official Chinese Government 
statement (October 9) expressing readiness to start negotiations “with the 
Colombo proposals as a basis” was held by India to change nothing since 
it explicitly refused aczeptance of the proposals; India concluded that 
China had no intention of departing from her desire to dictate terms from 
her unilateral cease-fire position of 1962. The successful explosion of China’s 
first atomic bomb on October 16 encouraged no hopes for a more concilia- 
tory attitude. Against scme belligerent sentiment in the party and country, 
Prime Minister Shastri declared—more than once but each time with less 
certainty—that India was not going to use her own scientific skills for this 
purpose. : : 

The utter recession in bkai-bhai friendliness with China made India 
more anxious—and in a few cases better able—to cultivate relations with 
other states. With the larger states, conversations centered around Assist- 
ance for her five-year d2fense plan which envisages the maintenance of a 
well-equipped army of £25,000 men and a 45-squadron airforce with more 
modern aircraft, the replacement of over-age ships for the navy, improve- 
ment of border road systems and radar defenses, and the strengthening of 
defense production. Def=nce Minister Chavan’s visits to the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S.A. saw the sigring of important agreements. From Russia came 
sales of MIG-21 aircraft and light tanks together with plant and machinery 
to speed up the establishment of MIG factories in India. From the U.S.A. 
came guarantees of cont-nuance of military grants on the same scale as for 
1963-64 together with new credits to cover purchases for ordinance fac- 
tories and a new shell plant. To these Britain added help in dock recon- 
struction for frigate building. 

On the other hand, Irdia’s impact inside two of her international “clubs” 
was somewhat subdued. Shastri’s illness caused his absence from the sum- 
mer meeting of the Commonwealth Premiers—though the value attached 
to Indo-British links by both countries was evidenced by the British Prime 
Minister’s flight to Nehru’s funeral and Shastri’s successful trip to London 
in December. With regerd to the Cairo meeting of non-aligned states in 
October, the slipping of India’s status was due less to the absence of Nehru’s 
magic than to the Sino-Indian estrangement and the essential moderation 


1 The position was briefly reviewed in a statement to the Lok Sabha on June 1 by Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, then still Minister without portfolio. 
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of the Indian viewpoint. At the same time India turned her attention to a 
number of individual smaller states. President Radhakrishnan found time, 
after a friendship-consolidating visit to the Soviet Union, to call in Dublin; 
certain “misunderstandings” about Kashmir—trish views in the U.N. had 
upset India—were removed. More important were the near neighbors: the 
new External Affairs Minister, Sardar Swaran Singh, managed to visit 
Afghanistan, Nepal, Burma and Ceylon within two months of assuming 
office. Indian traders in Burma had been shaken by nationalization meas- 
“ures and some 30,000 returned “home”; India secured that there would be 
“equitable” compensation and some talks later about repatriation of assets. 
More dramatic, if also more controversial, was the Indo-Ceylon agreement 
on the long-standing question of persons of Indian origin. Of the 975,000 
people said to be involved, India agreed to give her citizenship to 525,000, 
Ceylon hers to 300,000. While the breaking of deadlock was welcomed, 
three matters.remained: the future of the balance of 150,000; the un- 
pleasant revelation, soon afterwards, that Ceylon proposed to confine their 
“Indians” to a separate electorate; and the problem of reception and reha- 
bilitation of the repatriated. 

The human suffering occasioned by state frontiers and international 
dispute and the interaction of foreign and domestic policies were of course 
nowhere more evident than in the area of Indo-Pakistan relations. In this 

. respect it was a dismal year, relieved only by some Pakistan sympathy on 
the death of Nehru, a calming visit to Pakistan by J. P. Narayan and the 
India-Pakistan conciliation group and a reasonably satisfactory Shastri- 
Ayub Khan meeting which agreed on Home Ministers’ talks to be held 
urgently. Unfortunately, Pakistan’s electoral preoccupations caused these 
to be postponed, so the year ended with a situation of suspense. Even this, 
however, was an improvement on what had gone before. In terms of 
frontier incidents—in Assam, Tripura and, above all, Kashmir—the year 
was one of the worst on record; Chavan gave the number of incidents for 
the three months June through August as over 400, added that in Septem- 
ber alone 37 Indians and 72 Pakistanis were killed, and asserted that in 
one pitched battle 400 Pakistan soldiers were engaged. Yet even this was 
by no means the greatest tragedy. 

On February 2 the London Times had the headline “Peace in Kashmir 
hangs by a hair,” but the “absurd” incident set a much wider area aflame. 
It is more than usually hazardous to speak of cause and effect in the matter 
of communal violence, but the Indian belief was that the theft of the sacred 
relic, the hair of the prophet Mohammed, from the Hazratbal shrine in 
Srinagar was so exploited in the Pakistan press as to bring about frenzy in 
the Khulna and Jessore districts of East Pakistan in early January. Within 
a week a wave of arson struck Calcutta. Three central ministers flew to 

. the spot and troops were called out, but in February Home Minister Nanda 

admitted that over 250 had lost their lives in West Bengal, over 5,000 had 
fled to East Pakistan, while no less than about 150,000 had left, if only 
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temporarily, their hcmes. He said that already some 72,000 people—half 
of them Christians of the Garo tribe from Mymensingh—had come across 
from Pakistan. Nor did the horrors cease; as the refugees moved into 
India, so did the reaction. Industrial centers in Bihar, Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh were quickly affected and a further 200 killings were reported. 
Nehru, rallying from his illness, went on the air to broadcast an appeal for 
an end to the violence. With President Ayub Khan an agreement was 
reached’ that the Home Ministers should meet urgently. However, at this 
April conference it proved impossible to make real progress; India alleged 
illegal infiltration from Pakistan while Pakistan expressed her belief that 
Muslims were being =victed from India. 

Meanwhile Kashmir—despite a fury of words at the U.N. Security 
Council between Chagla and Bhutto—had resumed a kind of peace. A hair - 
was indeed in due place within days of the disappearance, but doubts were 
put about as to whether the restored hair was the real one. Shastri, boldly 
intervening, had the satisfaction of hearing his specially convened group of 
17 mullahs and pirs declare their unanimous satisfaction as to its authen- 
ticity. The matter, however, did not end there. (Many said it did not 
begin there either: the theft and indeed every part of the hair episode 
were held to be playful tricks designed by those with an interest in show- 
ing that no one—least of all Premier Shamsuddin—could really rule Kash- 
mir as effectively as ex-Premier Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed had done.) 
In the politicalized agitation that took place, there had been demands for 
a new government and even shouts for the release of Sheikh Abdullah. 
Both wishes were granted: New Delhi in the person of Shastri was clearly 
instrumental in making G. M. Sadiq Prime Minister, but the Indian govern- 
ment claimed that the freeing of Abdullah at the end of March was a sur- 
prise to them. The “Lion of Kashmir” at once drew huge crowds and spoke 
so openly of the need for real self-determination and the unsatisfactory 
nature of the present position of the state that voices demanding his re- 
imprisonment were soon heard. Instead he was received by both Nehru 
and Ayub and there was hope of a fresh approach to the key Indo-Pakistan 
dispute—when Nehru died. This seemed to put negotiations into cold 
storage and leave Abdullah pointing in no very clear direction. The valley 
continued, however, to be the scene of intense maneuvering by the Plebiscite 
and other “fronts.” The rumored Bakshi approaches towards Abdullah were 
sharply ended when the Sadiq government in September put Bakshi under 
detention as a threat to peace and internal security. His release at the end 
of the year seemed to show the Sadiq government confident of its position, 
but on the larger issue matters were precariously balanced between the 
demands for constitutional change that would express Kashmir’s complete 


2 The figure for the five months ending May 1964 was given by Tyagi in the Lok Sabha 
on June 1 as over 400.000. 
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and irrevocable integration into the Indian Union and the need for a settle- 
ment with Pakistan.? 

Delhi had trouble too with some of her other “special relationship” areas. 
The stubborn nature of the Naga rebels’ resistance was indicated by the 
willingness of Chief Minister Ao to request Delhi to give Phizo safe conduct 
to go to Nagaland for talks. In the event Phizo did not go, but Nehru 
agreed to a peace mission organized by the Nagaland Baptist Convention 
and including Rev. Michael Scott. This mission was evidently not wholly 
distrusted by the rebels: it achieved a cease-fire in September despite sus- 
picion and hostility in some chauvinistic quarters. Government-rebel talks 
began but mutual distrust caused suspensions and the year ended without 
firm settlement. Goa also produced difficulty. The general elections which 
had resulted in a crushing defeat for Congress showed an awkwardly clear 
Hindu-Christian communal pattern, modified only by the presence of 
Brahmin-anti-Brahmin sentiment.* Christians and Brahmins were generally 
opposed to merger with Maharashtra. Delhi in November announced its 
policy: a referendum will be held in 1973 to determine the future of the 
state. Congress leaders begged the local Marathas to be patient and to treat 
the minority well during the nine years’ wait. 

Goa’s problems, though peculiar to that territory, have nevertheless a 
familiar all-India ring—in that sense at least her integration into the Indian 
political system seems assured. In each state, party and factional alignments 
are influenced but seldom determined in a final manner by social categories; 
there are cross-currents, often of bewildering variety. Stability thus depends 
on the negotiating skills of the political navigators. Upsets occur both 
when certain allegiances are too stubborn and also when, per contra, the 
shifts in alignment have been too quick even for the most agile. The troubles 
of Orissa, where student “incidents” were so successfully enlarged and 
directed by opposition (including, of course, “dissident”) elements that 
the government was nearly brought down and Delhi sent the Cabinet Secre- 
tary to investigate, may perhaps illustrate the latter case. The former, on 
the other hand, can as usual be best seen in the instance of Kerala. Here 
the Congress government of Sankar was defeated in September and the 
state entered on yet a further period of President’s Rule. The Nair com- 
munity leader, Mannath Padmanabhan, was reported as expressing himself 
well content with this outcome when the 15 floor-crossing Congress dissi- 
dents called to see him; there was a strong suggestion that some Nairs and 
some Christians (the latter already hurt by Chacko’s having to leave the 
cabinet) were finding loyalty to community stronger than loyalty to the 
party under Sankar.” 


3 By Presidential Order in December the application of Articles 356 and 357 was ex- 
tended to Kashmir, 

4See Ram Joshi’s illuminating article “The General Elections in Goa,” Asian Survey, 
TV:10 (Oct. 1964). 

5 See The Hindu Weekly Review, Sep. 14, 1964. 
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In the other states of the Union matters proceeded more smoothly. Some- 
times it is clear that a central minister still sufficiently controls state Con- 
gress, so that his word firmly decides between rivals; Chavan smoothly 
managed the succession problem in Maharashtra when Kannamwar died. 
Sometimes peace can be purchased by promoting the main contestants 
away from their home tase; with both Sanjivayya and Sanjiva Reddy in 
the central cabinet, Andhra politics has been less liable to storms. Some- 
times powerful men are brought down less by the strength of the enemies 
they make than by the excessive errors of their ways; even Pratap Singh 
Kairon, Punjab’s strong man, could not stand once the Das Commission 
had reported on his conduct.® 

The fact that the year’s record does not display undue instability in the 
state governments at once points to what is perhaps the salient feature of 
the period: Congress has successfully withstood the loss of its supreme 
leader. The alarmist questions “After Nehru, what and who?” have been 
answered in eminently undramatic fashion by the emergence of Lal Bahadur 
Shastri and Kamaraj. It would not of course be India if there were not 
voices raised in scepticism and denigration, but two points need to be made: 
first, there had been far more criticism of Nehru inside India than most 
outsiders realized, the volume of such criticism had been growing and it was 
partially checked only by his illness; second, Shastri and Kamaraj have 
both grown in stature in the year and if neither is the stuff of which heroes 
are made? yet both have deserved by their courage and skill the respect 
which they increasingly attract. 

This is not to say that the leadership pattern is now clear. If this is a 
revival of a “duumvirate,”8 it cannot be said with certainty what is the 
basis and nature of their cooperation. In contrast to the Nehru-Patel combi- 
nation, however, it would seem that this is not a case of two different men 
recognizing each other’s indispensibility but rather that of two very similar 
men recognizing some division of labor. This is in fact the third stage of 
Congress leadership since 1947. In the first, Congress achieved its neces- 
sarily centrist course by means of the nicely calculated opposing pulls of 
Nehru and Patel. On Patel’s death, the course was maintained partly by a 
collective pull against Nehru and partly by Nehru’s own adjustment to the 
realities of party sentiment. In this third phase both the helmsmen, by 
inclination and judgment alike, choose the middle way. The smooth and 
relatively swift election of Shastri by unanimous vote of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party did not mean that there were no competitors; it 


8 The inquiry was conducted under the provisions of the Commissions of Inquiry Act, 
1952. The Commission had been set up on Nehru’s initiative following the levelling of 
grave charges by Punjabi Congressmen. Nehru, who had staunchly defended Kairon in 
the past, died a few weeks before the report was received. 

7 The near-worship of Kamaraj in Madras, manifested almost startlingly on the occa- 
sion of his birthday celebrations there, nevertheless deserves notice. The South has never 
before been so powerful in the nation’s capital. 

8 Professor Brecher’s phrase for the Nehru-Patel leadership combination. 
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meant, however, that Kamaraj had relatively little difficulty, in the course 
of the double process of ascertaining and molding party opinion, in getting 
the party clear as to who was their man. This outcome had not been alto- 
gether without warning: Kamaraj had already risen fast in national emi- 
nence during 1963 and he was consulted by Nehru about bringing Shastri 
back into the Cabinet as Minister without portfolio; Shastri for his part 
had impressed by his handling of Kashmir in the early months of the year. 

It was not to be expected that the new leadership could avoid-a certain 
tentativeness, a feeling-its-way style in the first months.® On the Ceylon 
issue it was bold, but on Pakistan relations as on Kashmir it moved as 
little as it could. Perhaps its most interesting behavior could be observed 
on the major domestic problem of the year: the food crisis. This is a prob- 
lem which is not only vital in itselfi—food riots occurred in several places 
in the summer—but also touches several sensitive general policy areas. 
Thus it poses for Congress a dilemma in terms of rural versus urban inter- 
ests: the producers’ pressures for good grain prices cannot be turned aside, 
but neither can they be allowed to drive town dwellers to despair. Further, 
food is a subject on which federal and state authorities’ functions overlap 
and conflict can arise. Again, it is a matter which at once links up with 
the twin arguments, increasingly vocal in Congress debates, between private 
and public sectors and industrial and agricultural efforts. Already the year 
had begun with a conflict, sharp by Congress standards, between the Work- 
ing Committee’s main policy resolution on “Democracy and Socialism” and 
the substitute resolution moved by K. D. Malaviya. The former mainly 
spoke in terms of broad goals for the “socialist state based on parliamentary 
democracy,” though it contained concessions to the left in its references to 
“limitation of income and property in private hands” and its call for the 
taking over by government of the processing of agricultural produce— 
specifically, rice mills. The latter demanded, in addition to the nationaliza- 
tion of the banks and “a more commanding height to the public sector,” 
state trading and price-fixing for all farm produce. 

The divisions of opinion within Congress were—and this is a central 
feature of India’s type of dominant party system!°—matched and supported 
by outside pressures, from Swatantra to one side and the left groups to the 
other. (It was also noticeable how forceful during 1964 were the expressions 
of view from business organizations: the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
and the All-India Manufacturers’ Organization—one after another pro- 
tested vigorously against increased state controls, taxation and ownership.) 


® The fact that it was the first change of leadership since independence and that Nehru 
had been Prime Minister since before independence requires emphasis. At the same time, 
the tentativeness of much of Nehru’s leadership especially since 1962 must not be over- 
looked. 

10 See especially the articles by Kothari and Morris-Jones listed at the end of this 
article. 
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The government might have liked to do as little as possible on the food 
front for fear of alienating one section or another. Indeed, its “measures” 
in the early part of the year were mainly warnings against hoarders. 
Gradually, as it became clear that these would not suffice, increased imports 
were urgently sought. Even these-did not succeed in bringing out the grains 
in the needed amounts at the right places. Evidently neither the traders 
nor, perhaps, the state governments and their farm voters, were playing the 
game. Less from ideology, therefore, than from necessity government moved 
in during the autumn: Shastri bluntly stated that the dealers’ non-coopera- 
tion left the government with no alternative but to make radical changes. 
As the year ended the new Food Corporation (half-way to full state trad- 
ing) was about to be established; likewise an Agricultural Prices Commis- 
sion—and “support” anc maximum prices were already announced; ration- 
ing of various kinds wes in force in some areas; summary trial was provided 
for in a new Ordinance; buffer stocks were planned; and, for the longer 
term, the draft Fourth Five Year Plan gave high priority to agricultural 
production and family planning. 

Another major precccupation of the year in domestic politics was the 
problem of corruption. The frankness cf the Santhanam Committee’s 
Report* could not be left unanswered and Home Minister Nanda busied 
himself with various official and unofficial measures. What these amount to 
effectively is not yet clzar; it may be hazarded that their importance is less 
than the fall of Kairor and Bakshi. On the official side there was a stiffen- 
ing up and formalization of vigilance commissions at the center and in the 
states; for Ministers there was approved a high “code of conduct” (includ- 
ing disclosure of assets and business connections). As a non-official agency 
(though with its headquarters in the central secretariat!) for the purifica- 
tion of public life by preaching and tale-telling, there was born, with Nanda 
as parent or god-parent, the Samyukta Sadachar Samiti. Nanda himself 
held corruption “surgery hours” on his New Delhi lawn, to the amusement 
at least of foreign correspondents. But of ccurse it is true that the stamping 
out of corruption has <o be seen to be done as well as to be done and in 
this type of action much. must be allowed to national style. 

Although it was Coagress of all parties which had to stand the main 
shock of Nehru’s deatk and although Congress is so much the center piece 
of the political scene, other parties too had their important events. The rift 
between, the official majority!” Communist Party and the leftist breakaway 
group was firmly consolidated: unity talks failed and great energy was, 


11 Report of the Commitiee on the Prevention of Corruption in Public Life (1964). 

12 The official C.P.I. estimated it retained two-thirds of the members. Of 170 Commu- 
nist M.P.s and M.L.A.s, 49 went to the breakaway group. West Bengal and Andhra were 
heavily represented among the leftists. The C.P.I. lost its recognition as a group in the 
Lok Sabha, for its number dropped below the required 30. 
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typically, spent on the war against the deviationists.1* The socialist parties 
completed their realignment: the Praja Socialists moved from the expulsion 
of Asoka Mehta (who joined Congress with some followers after accepting 
the Deputy Chairmanship of the Planning Commission) to denunciation of 
his men’s anti-party activities and to acceptance of the Lohia offer of a 
merger. By the end of the year most P.S.P. members had found new homes, 
the majority in the new Samyukta Socialist Party, a minority in Congress. 
Among other parties, the Jan Sangh produced an important statement of 
“Principles and Policies” and made exploratory moves in the direction of 
alliance or even merger with Swatantra; DMK in Madras abandoned the 
now illegal secessionist demand; Swatantra, while maintaining its criticisms 
of Soviet-style planning and “permit raj” and talking of electoral alliances 
against Congress, distinguished itself by abstaining on the occasion of the 
no-confidence motion in Parliament.1* Equally interesting were some of 
the events outside formal parties. The All-India Muslim Consultative 
Convention was one occasion on which Muslim grievances and fears came 
out into the open from the hazy darkness in which they usually reside. The 
‘curious “Northern India Congress Workers’ Convention” organized chiefly 
by K.D. Malaviya—Shastri kept away and Kamaraj appeared briefly and 
in admonitory mood—seemed to be a platform for the Congress left stretch- 
ing from Nanda through to Menon. More sinister was the substantial meet- 
ing organized in Poona to greet and felicitate Godse and Karkare on their 
release from life sentences imposed in connection with the assassination of 
Gandhi. 

Although political movements and policy issues capture the headlines, 
they exist inside a governmental and constitutional framework whose piece- 
meal adjustment is unobtrusive and relatively noiseless; of course, they 
also contribute to that adjustment—as the food and corruption issues 
indicate. Within the machinery of government, it was noted that the “Emer- 
gency Committee” of the Cabinet, set up in late 1962, had become in effect 
an “inner cabinet” consisting of Shastri, Nanda, T. T. Krishnamachari, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Chavan and Subramaniam. The status of the Finance 
Commission, previously somewhat diminished by its subservience to the 
Plans, was restored by wider terms of reference and by arranging for its 
recommendations to be timed so as to be taken into account by the Planning 
Commission. A new planning body was born in the envisaged National 


13 In a sudden swoop on December 30, some 500 left communists were arrested under 
Defence of India Rules. Home Minister Nanda alleged that a plot had been uncovered. 
One immediate consequence was a restoration of limited communist solidarity, as the 
official C.P.I. condemned the arrests as an anti-democratic measure mainly designed to 
try to prevent Congress defeat in the Kerala elections in February 1965. 

14 Jt may be recalled that in 1963 when a similar motion was put for the first time— 
but will it now be an annual ritual ?—Swatantra had been to the forefront and it was the 
C.P.I. which was neutral. 

15 The Government announced in September that in view of the legal and constitu- 
tional difficulties it was not going to attempt any ban on communal parties. 
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Planning Council, described .as of 15-20 experts helping the Planning 
Commission on a part-time basis. In addition to its powers under the con- 
tinuing “emergency” the government secured an extension of the Preven- 
tive Detention Act. Weapons of economic control were to be acquired in 
the shape of the Food Corporation, Monopolies Commission and Company 
Law Board. Among the secretariat officials there was both speed-up and 
go-slow apparent as the date (January 25, 1965) approached when Hindi 
as official language would be used in circulars and memoranda. 

In the field of more strictly constitutional developments, the Supreme 
Court left its independent mark on a number of issues. It upheld the 17th 
Amendment which removes difficulties arising from earlier court decisions 
on land reform legislation in certain states. On the other hand it struck 
down the Madras Fixation of Ceilings Act on account of its discriminatory 
provisions. Finally, the Court tackled, on a reference from the President, a 
delicate area of legislative-judiciary conflict: by majority, it found that 
the U.P. High Court was competent to entertain the petition of a citizen 
challenging the legislature’s sentence of imprisonment for contempt of the 
House; that the Assembly was not competent to direct the judges who’ 
ordered the man’s release to appear before it; that the Court had rightly 
restrained the implementation of Assembly decisions. This attempt to 
resolve the conflict between Articles 194(3) (on privileges of legislatures) 
and fundamental rights infuriated parliamentarians and even the Law 
Minister allowed himself to call this a “deep erosion” of parliamentary 
privilege. A sub-committee of the Congress Parliamentary Party in Novem- 
ber reported more moderately but it was uncertain whether further action 
to bolster privilege powers would be taken. 

In this year, then, how much has been changed? If the correct answer 
is that less has altered than might have Leen anticipated, this is not at all 
a way of detracting from the greatness of Nehru but on the contrary a way 
of underlining it. He failed to groom a clear successor but he fostered the 
growth of institutions and procedures that have been able to select and 
then to guide those who took over. Some change of style there will be; it is 
India’s “end of the beginning.” But this is in a measure no more than a 
dropping of the disguise: Nehru often concealed but seldom overcame the 
true, untidy, constructive business of Indian politics. The King is dead— 
Long live the Kingdom. 


16 There had been considerable right wing and some constitutionalist opposition to 
this measure and indeed it had failed to pass the Lok Sabha at first attempt (being voted 
by 206 to 19 but failing to get a majority of the otal house membership). It may be 
noted that the 18th Amendment Bill to indemnify officers of government acting under 
emergency rule was dropped following opposition in Parliament. 
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NEPAL: UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT, 
BUSINESS AS USUAL 


LEO E. ROSE 


In striking contrast to most of the rest af Asia, 1964 was a 
quiet, comparatively uneventful year in Nepal. The .opposition to the 
regime dominated by King Mahendra, which had taken violent forms prior 
to the Chinese invasion of India in October 1962, has been inactive and 
indecisive subsequently. The principal objective of the ex-party leaders 
who lead the opposition would now seem to be an accommodation with 
the King under which political. activity on an organized basis could be 
renewed. 

There were, in fact, only three incidents of political activity on a non- 
official level in 1964 worthy of mention. The first involved several of the 
more conservative ex-party leaders, who once again sought official per- 
mission to establish a political organization, this time called the Panchayat 
Sahayog Mandal (Panchayat Cooperation Committee). While this could 
hardly be classified as an oppositional force, since the vowed purpose was 
to assist in the establishment of the King’s new political system, the gov- 
ernment nevertheless refused to modify its ban on po-itical activity even 
for a pro-regime organization. 

More obviously oppositional in character were the other two incidents— 
K. I. Singh’s call in March for a non-violent campaign (satyagraha) against 
the regime, and student demonstrations in Kathmandu protesting the gov- 
ernment’s ban on non-official student organizations. Neither were of much 
significance. K. I. Singh, the explosive and controversial ex-Premier, was 
arrested, tried and sertenced to two years imprisonment with no apparent 
public outcry. The student demonstrations were a more delicate problem 
for the regime, but the agitation was settled without anv major concessions 
being made to the stud2nt demands. 

King Mahendra has thus, retained an unchallenged supremacy in Nepali 
politics and the Palac2 continues to play the central role in the political 
and governmental prozesses. The prestige of the Council of Ministers, in 
contrast, is at an all time low; so much so indeed that che competition for 
Ministerial posts, vicicus at times in the past, is now considerably dimin- 
ished. 

Within the Council of Ministers, Dr. Tulsi Giri has maintained a pre- 
eminent position, altbough it is probably the Finance Minister, Surya 
Bahadur Thapa, who enjoys the confidence of the Palace. Dr. Giri had 


1 Nevertheless, the formzr Nepali Congress Prime Minister, B. P. Koirala, and sev- 
eral of his colleagues are stl under detention, and there are no indications of their early 
release. 
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been dismissed from the Ministry in December 1963 when the King 
attempted to negotiate a settlement with the Nepali Congress rebels in 
exile in India. When this effort failed, reportedly over the question of the 
legalization of political parties, Dr. Giri was again appointed Chairman of 
the Council on February 26, 1964. There were some indications, however, 
that the Chairman was convinced of the need to remold bis earlier pro- 
China, anti-Indian, anti-Nepali Congress image (never fully deserved) 
which had made him an anathema to both the opposition forces,in Nepal 
and the Indian government. On several occasions since reassuming the 
Chairmanship, he has made the startling (for him) charge that disunity 
among “democratic elements” has abetted the Communists whom he ac- 
cused of working from within the political system to sabotage the mon- 
archy. Dr. Giri has also demonstrated more restraint in his comments on 
Nepal’s relations with its two giant neighbors. His indifferently disguised 
criticisms of India’s policy and objectives in Nepal, which helped disrupt 
Indo-Nepali relations in 1961-62, have now largely disappeared. 

Public political interest in Nepal continues to be focussed on the new 
institutional framework (Panchayat Raj) delineated in the 1962 Consti- 
tution—the four-tier Panchayat structure, the class organizations and the 
“guidance” system. A viable political process has yet to emerge, however, 
and the search for a “Panchayat Philosophy’—rejecting both the parlia- 
mentary democracy of India and the communism of China—continues. A 
definition in practical terms of the powers, functions and jurisdiction of 
the various Panchayat institutions is still.to be achieved. Several confer- 
ences were held at various levels in 1964, but nothing substantial appears 
to have been accomplished toward the rationalization of the political sys- 
tem. Hence, the government is proceeding with commendable caution in 
the planned devolution of power and authority to lower level Panchayats, 
presumably to avoid compounding the confusion already evident in the 
administration. 

Economic Developments: The closest thing approaching a domestic 
crisis in Nepal in 1964 occurred in the sphere of economic development 
and modernization, and particularly in the ambitious land reform program 
inaugurated the previous year. It was decided in 1963 that pilot land re- 
organization projects should be implemented initially on an experimental 
basis in three widely separated districts. The government’s enthusiasm for 
this approach dimmed rapidly, however, when faced with certain un- 
palatable facts, including the unexpectedly heavy cost of the program. 
The pace and tempo of the land reform program, which provided large 
landowners with the opportunity to subdivide holdings and thus avoid 
redistribution, also came in for considerable criticism. Finally, on Septem- 
ber 28, Dr. Giri admitted that the pilot projects had not been successful, 
and that the government would henceforth utilize a more dynamic approach 
under which the program would be implemented in three zones during the 
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first year, five zones during the second; and in the remaining six zones into 
which Nepal is divided during the third year. 

The government also moved to eliminate some of the deficiencies in 
the 1963 law by enacting the Land Reform (Amendment and Consolida- 
tion) Act, which received royal assent on November 16, 1964. On some 
subjects, such as tenancy rights and rents, the new law merely repeated 
the terms of the 1963 act, and indeed of the 1957 land reform act. But 
one significant innovation was the clause which set ceilings on land hold- 
ings by family (defined to include parents, minor sons and unmarried 
daughters) rather than on individuals, thus making the subdivision of 
holdings within a family more difficult. The Act also prescribed ceilings on 
the area cultivated by tenants, presumably in order to increase the amount 
of land available for subletting to tenants, However, only the provisions 
relating to tenancy rights and rents came into effect immediately; other 
provisions of the 1964 law are to be implemented on the basis outlined by 
Dr. Giri on September 28.? . 

Virtually all observers, including government officials, admit that to date 
the land reform program has had few positive effects, and that the position 
of the cultivators and landless laborers has not been improved. Indeed, 
some charge that it has worsened initially, as the uncertainty and disrup- 
tions caused by the program were contributory factors in the serious food 
shortage in Nepal in 1964. The situation at one point was particularly 
critical in Kathmandu valley and several hill districts. The Kathmandu 
shortage was handled relatively easily through a U.S. wheat gift program 
and the loan of 200 Indian military trucks to transport grain and other 
necessities into Nepal. The hill areas posed a more serious problem, as 
communications into more remote areas are still very primitive. Nor was 
the government’s policy permitting the export of grain to Tibet helpful. 
The Chinese arè prepared to pay abnormally high prices for grain in Tibet, 
and the market there is extremely attractive to Nepali commercial inter- 
ests. But in the process, the price of grain in the hill areas is raised to 
impossible heights. Nevertheless, it was only toward the end of 1964 
that the government finally banned the export of grain. Even more in- 
explicable to some Nepalis was the agreement with China in August under 
which Nepali grain wes exchanged (on an even basis by weight!) for 
Tibetan sheep and goats to be used in Kathmandu during the Dusshera 
festival. As one journal commented: “How will the U.S.A., which has 
made us a gift of wheat, regard our action?” 3 In any case, the govern- 
ment had been unable to effect any marked improvements in the food 
situation by the end of the year, but perhaps the reported improvement 
in the Indian food crisis will help alleviate the Nepali shortages in 1965. 


2 Dr. Giri’s schedule was slightly modified, however, as the 1964 law was implemented 
initially only in two zones and a few districts of a third zone. (Naya Samaj, Oct. 23, 
1964). 

3 Naya Samaj, Aug. 25, 1964. 
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Foreign Relations: Internal developments, whether political or economic, 
continued to be overshadowed by Nepal’s precarious position in the still- 
smoldering Sino-Indian dispute. Nepal’s policy, which aims at maintaining 
good relations with both of its powerful neighbors while taking advantage 
of its pivotal position in a vital buffer zone, achieved some important suc- 
cesses in 1964. The central theme of Nepali policy since November 1962 
has been the improvement of relations with India, which had deteriorated 
seriously prior to China’s sudden incursion south of the Himalayan barrier. 
Significant progress was made in this direction. In February, a new trade 
agreement was concluded pointing toward a further expansion of Indo- 
Nepal trade (already 95% of Nepal’s recorded imports and exports). The 
following month, certain revisions were made in Nepal’s favor in the 
Gandak River Development Agreement which mollified sections of the 
Nepali public that had been critical of this project. In May, an agreement 
was signed concerning the transit of goods from one part of Nepal to an- 
other through Indian territory. Several aid agreements were also concluded, 
some of which were particularly appealing to Nepal since they provided 
- assistance for industrial development and road construction. Finally, in 
August, the new Indian Foreign Minister, Swaran Singh, visited Kath- 
mandu for what were described as “frank and friendly discussions” with the 
Nepal government. 

It would indeed have been a banner year for Indo-Nepal relations if one 
persistent issue had not intruded—-the question of transit facilities through 
India for trade between East Pakistan and Nepal. India agreed in principle 
to the establishment of such facilities in January, but the terms of the 
agreement were the subject of unsuccessful talks in February and Novem- 
ber. New Delhi insisted upon the imposition of transit charges commen- 
surate with the costs it would have to absorb, but Kathmandu insisted that 
the Indian charges were “unjustified and exorbitant.” This disagreement 
led to a renewal of allegations in the Kathmandu press against India’s bona 
fides, and the language used was occasionally reminiscent of 1962. The 
dispute is over a minute sum (an estimated Rs. 15,000), and could be 
settled handily if this were the only issue. It seems probable, however, that 
unpublicized political considerations that are more difficult of solution lie 
at the base of this otherwise ridiculous disagreement. 

Nepal’s relations with Peking continued on an even keel throughout 1964. 
Several aid agreements and a new two-year trade pact were signed. One 
potentially disruptive issue, however, involved the controversial Kathmandu- 
Tibet road being constructed by China, which was opened to one-way 
traffic in December. A Chinese technician employed on the road defected 
and somehow made his way to Taiwan, where he charged that the road was 
intended for aggressive purposes. Specifically, he alleged that bridges on the 
road were being constructed strongly enough to carry tanks, in violation of 
the terms of agreement between China and Nepal. Another interesting epi- 
sode was the revelation by a Kathmandu official that four large caches of 
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arms, believed to have been smuggled in by Chinese agents, had been un- 
covered by the Nepali police.* Both incidents were virtually ignored by the 
Nepali press, presumably on the insistence of the government, but doubtless 
the government has not let them pass unnoticed. 

There were two novel developments in Nepal’s international relations in 
1964 that deserve mention. The more exotic was the exchange of charges 
and denials by Russian and Chinese agencies in Nepal. One Soviet expert 
alleged that the Chinese were deliberately sabotaging the road to a Russian- 
aided hydroelectric project. The Soviet Embassy in Kathmandu also dis- 
tributed a Pravda report which noted that recent Chinese maps had de- 
picted parts of Nepal as Chinese territory. The Chinese strongly denied 
these charges, which were denounced as a Soviet attempt to disrupt Nepal- 
China relations. 

The other development, of greater significance perhaps than the display 
of Sino-Soviet rivalry, was the government’s decision to seek U.S. and 
British military assistance. The U.S. was also asked to provide technical 
assistance in the use of the equipment acquired, although it was made clear 
that no permanent military mission was to be stationed in Nepal for this 
purpose. The first consignment of equipment arrived in October. It is still 
too early to speculate upon the importance of this development in Nepal’s 
international stance, but presumably it is an elaboration of Kathmandu’s 
efforts to directly involve as many countries as possible in Nepal as the 
best guarantee of the nation’s sovereignty and independence. 
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PAKISTAN: CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES IN 1964 
RALPH BRAIBANTI 


Clarification by the Pakistan National Assembly and by the 
judiciary of four important constitutional issues makes 1964 second in im- 
portance only to 1962, the year the second constitution was promulgated. 
Pakistan continues to be a constitutional system with a political process 
restrained by the ordinance-making power, indirect elections, the ambigu- 
ity of a presidential apparatus functioning in a setting conditioned to 
parliamentary practice and by the uncertain allocation of powers between 
center and provinces. Nevertheless, developments in 1964 suggest that the 
legislature, suspended during forty-four months of martial law, has not 
been a totally irresponsible political force and that the judiciary has con- 
tinued to manifest its resiliency as a countervailing force to executive 
power. Together they have succeeded in giving the polity of Pakistan a 
coherence which it lacked and have placed that polity quite clearly (in 
concept, if not in operation) within the ambit of western constitutional 
presidential systems. 

Fundamental Rights: The first important development was the first 
amendment to the Constitution approved by the National Assembly on 
December 25, 1963 and assented to by the President on January 10, 1964. 
By enumerating and defining fundamental rights and rendering them justi- 
ciable, this amendment put an end to one of the most vexing problems 
created by the 1962 Constitution. The first Constitution of 1956 had 
enumerated twenty fundamental rights, alleged violations of which could 
be contested in the high and supreme courts. The congruence of these 
rights with the peculiarly expansionist interpretation of the writs (manda- 
mus, certiorari, quo warranto, prohibition and kabeas corpus) provided a 
ready means of securing their enforcement. Enumeration, justiciability and 
writs 1 assumed the sanctity of a legal triadic deity, especially among the 
legally trained, who number some 40,000 in Pakistan. During the forty- 
four months of martial law (October 7, 1958—June 8, 1962) the courts 
strained to assert the transcendence of fundamental rights irrespective of 
martial law efforts to oust their jurisdiction. While the doctrine that funda- 
mental rights transcended written law was never asserted unambiguously, 
the implication that they did seemed to become increasingly clear. 

When the new Constitution was promulgated by President Ayub in 1962, 
no feature provoked greater opposition than elimination of these rights 
and the power of the courts to enforce them. The legal community, which 


1 Fuller explanation of the writ jurisdiction can be found in Ralph Braibanti, “Public 
Bureaucracy and Judiciary in Pakistan,” in J. La Palombara, ed., Bureaucracy and 
Political Development (Princeton, 1963), pp. 360-441. See also chapter on legal research 
in Ralph Braibanti, Research on the Bureaucracy of Pakistan (Duke Univ. Press, forth- 
coming 1965). 
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generally supported the justiciability of fundamental rights, found it diffi- 
cult to understand why one of the most distinguished of their group, Man- 
zur Qadir, who is said to have drafted the 1962 Constitution, acquiesced 
in the elimination of fundamental rights as justiciable doctrine. It was 
largely this sense of having let the law down that provoked the newly 
appointed Foreign Minister, Muhammad Ali Bogra to refer to Manzur 
Qadir on the floor of the National Assembly as a “Rasputin-like, young 
upstart politician.” ? Subsequently, the bar associations of Chittagong, 
Khulna, Gujrat, Peshawar, Lahore, and Karachi passed resolutions op- 
posing Manzur Qadir’s appointment as Chief Justice of the High Court of 
West Pakistan, and Manzur felt obliged to issue a formal statement deny- 
ing and explaining the vicious allegations against him which by now had 
become personal rather than ideological.? Such was the power of the legal 
triad to stir the basest passions when threatened. The Constitution Com-. 
mission, headed by the venerable and widely respected former Supreme 
Court Justice M. Shahabuddin, reported that 98.39% of the 6,269 ques- 
tionnaires answered (and presumably of the 565 persons interviewed) 
favored enumeration 2f fundamental rights in the new Constitution.4 Ques- 
tion 22, which dealt with this issue, was phrased in such a way as to link 
justiciability with enumeration; hence we may assume a like number 
favored court enforcement as well. The cogent, wise answers of former 
prime minister, Chaudhry Mohamad Ali, which were leaked to the press 
and published iz toto in the Pakistan Times” clearly revealed his view 
that rights should be enumerated and enforceable. The Constitution Com- 
mission concurred; while there were four notes of dissent on other issues, 
the Commission was united in its view on fundamental rights. 

But the report of the Constitution Commission was virtually the only - 
-one of thirty-three r2ports of martial law inquiry commissions which was 
not accepted by President Ayub Khan. The 1962 Constitution, promul- 
gated on March 1, 1962 (made effective June 8, 1962) did not list rights 
or render them justiciable. It included instead Part IT, listing sixteen “prin- 
ciples of law-making” and twenty-one “principles of policy.” The responsi- 
bility for determining if laws enacted were repugnant to the principles of 
law-making was vested in the appropriate legislature. Advice might be se- 
cured from the Advisory Council of Islamic Ideology. Jurisdiction of the 


2 A version of Muhammad Ali’s statement may be found in Pakistan Times, June 12, 
1962, p. 1 Muhammad Ali did not mention Manzur Qadir by name but the implication 
was clear. The Pakistan Times mentioned Qadir as the object of Muhammad Ali’s 
“frontal attack” in a report of the incident in its issue of June 12, 1962, p. 1. Mu- 
hammad Ali apologizec Jeter for exceeding “parliamentary conventions in attacking a 
person who was not tkere to answer it,” Pakistan Times, June 14, 1962, p. 1. In the 
same issue, the Pakista Times editorialized that Muhammad Ali had been “unreason- 
able” in his attack. 

3 Pakistan Times, Aug. 4, 1962, p. 1; Aug. 7, 1962, p. 7; Aug. 9, 1962, pp. 1, 5. 

4Government of Pakistan, Report of the Constitution Commission, Pakistan— 
1961 (Karachi, 1961), pp. 101-05. 

5 Pakistan Times, June 13, 1960, pp. 1 ff. 
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_ courts was specifically barred. The “principles of policy,” a somewhat 
vaguer set of ideological injunctions, were to be adhered to by all organs 
of state, each of which was to judge its own adherence thereto. Again court 
jurisdiction was expressly denied. É 

It seemed, therefore, in the natural order of things that the first amend- 
ment to the 1962 Constitution restored fundamental rights to the consti- 
tutional eminence which the 1956 Constitution had conferred on them. 
The amendmient abolishes the term “principles of law-making and of 
policy”? and restores the earlier term “fundamental rights and principles 
of policy.” It amends Art. 30 by clearly allowing any aggrieved person to 
apply to the appropriate court for an “order giving directions” to any per- 
son or authority, including government, to enforce these rights. When read 
with Art. 98(2) which empowers superior courts to issue orders in five 
categories of action identical to the five extraordinary writs (but without 
using their Latin designations), this amendment effectively recreates the 
pre-martial law congruence of “rights and writs” which had become a hall- 
mark of Pakistan’s constitutional development. 

The new amendment defines ten rights, i.e., (1) security of person and 
freedom of movement, (2) freedom of assembly, association and vocation, 
(3) freedom of speech, (4) freedom of religion, (5) property rights, (6) 
equality of citizens, (7) access to public places, (8) discrimination in 
services, (9) preservation of culture, script and language, (10) abolition 
of untouchability. A new freedom added to the list is the eighth regarding 
discrimination in services. This prohibits discrimination based on race, 
caste, religion, sex, residence, or place of birth in making appointments to 
the public service. To permit the attainment of parity particularly with 
reference to Bengali representation, posts may be reserved for a fifteen- 
year period to secure adequate representation of “persons belonging to any 
class or area.” Thus, the issue of parity in the public services (already guar- 
anteed by Art. 240 of the unamended 1962 Constitution) has been given 
additional constitutional cognizance and its status and justiciability have 
been restored to the position held under the 1956 Constitution. This, of 
course, is a reflection of the greater sensitivity accorded the problems of 
Bengali “notions of separatism” since the riots provoked by the arrest of 
the late S. I. Suhrawardy in January 1962. 

A Presidential System and Judicial Review: A second major departure 
in constitution doctrine was achieved in 1964 by judicial construction rather 
than by legislative amendment. A series of judgments have now quite 
clearly moved the apparatus of government within the ambit of what is 
commonly regarded as presidential rather than parliamentary. The 1956 
Constitution provided for the parliamentary form which had been earlier 
set out by the Indian Independence Act of 1947 and its predecessor in- 
strument, the Government of India Act of 1935. Considering the govern- 
mental trauma leading to martial law in 1958, the Constitution Commis- 
sion, noting that 47% of opinion solicited preferred a presidential form, 
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recommended presidential government with a strong legislature and a 
delicately contrived system of checks and balances similar to the pattern 
in the United States.® : 

But the 1962 Constitution, while providing for strong executive power, 
did not clearly design a format in which legislative and executive powers 
were Clearly separated. Moreover, what little learning and experience legis- 
lators possessed, was with the parliamentary system. Hence it was not 
surprising that the form of government which emerged was an uncertain 
mixture of the two systems with the advantages of neither. Cabinet min- 
isters usually attended legislative sessions and answered questions during 
the question period. The appointment of parliamentary secretaries by the 
president from among the ranks of legislators and the absence of strong 
legislative committees with substantive expertness and staff capable of 
focusing on relevant legislation contributed further to this ambivalence. 
It was, however, the dual appointment cf cabinet ministers serving in the 
National Assembly which precipitated what might well be the most mo- 
mentous decision in the history of the law of Pakistan. This decision halted 
what appeared to be an inevitable drift towards greater ambiguity and 
established the structure of government as being clearly presidential. The 
1962 Constitution unambiguously provided in Art. 104 that a legislator 
who might be appointed a minister or to any other “office of profit in the 
service of Pakistan” could no longer be a member of the Assembly. This 
provision suggested a presidential system. But Art. 224 of the Constitution 
permitted the president to make adaptations “for the purpose of removing 
difficulties” impeding the implementation of the Constitution. He was 
granted this power for three months during which time the new paramount 
instrument was to be put in working order. Pursuant to this authority, 
President Ayub issued an order allowing ministers appointed from the 
Assembly to retain their seats as legislators.” This order was, in effect, an. 
amendment to the Constitution to be in force indefinitely. 

An appeal made to the High Court of East Pakistan challenging the 
validity of the President’s order resulted in a unanimous judgment written 
by the present Chief Justice of the East Pakistan High Court, M. Mur- 
shed.’ The High Court reasoned that to allow ministers to serve in the 
Assembly was to alter the very nature of the Constitution. The Constitution 
was intended to bring into operation a presidential system of government 


8 Report of the Constitution Commission, op. cit., pp. 19-31. 

T President’s Order No. 34 of 1962. Removal of Difficulties (Appointment of Minis- 
ters) Order, 1962. Text in Gazette of Pakistan, Extraordinary, June 12, 1962 and All- 
Pakistan Legal Decisions (PLD) 1962, Vol. XIV, pp. 647-8. According to a statement 
in the National Assembly by A. K. M. Fazlul Quader Chowdhury (who was later to be 
Speaker of the National Assembly), the President issued Order No. 34 of 1962 because 
East Pakistani members of the National Assembly refused to accept appointments as 
ministers unless they could also retain the seats in the Assembly. National Assembly of 
Pakistan, Debates, Vol. I, No. 5, June 19, 1962, p. 145. 

8 Mohd. Abdul Haque v. Fazlul Quader Chowdhury, PLD 1963 (Dacca) 669. 
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in which the executive was to be completely separated from the legislature. 
But the President's “amendment” would have changed that system to an 
“anomalous Parliamentary form.” This would not have been mere “adap- 
tation” of a technical nature, but a major change which could only be made 
by the normal amending process. “By one sweep of the pen,” wrote Justice 
Murshed, “a vital provision of the Constitution has been wiped out with- 
out resorting to a special and massive machinery of amendment... .” 
Exactly one month after the Murshed judgment, the Supreme Court hand- 
ed down a unanimous fifty-four page judgment, upholding the High Court’s 
decision.® 

Both of the courts, however, were compelled to deal with another pro- 
vision of the President’s Order (article 6) which deprived the courts of 
the power to judge the validity of the Order. The two courts dealt with 
this issue in somewhat different ways, although they concurred in invalidat- 
ing this ouster of jurisdiction. Significantly, the Supreme Court went be- 
yond the issue of the validity of the President’s Order. Declaring that order 
null and void, the Supreme Court unequivocally established the principle 
of the inherent prerogative of the courts to interpret the Constitution and 
to review legislation for its constitutionality. This power of judicial review 

` had been in doubt because Art. 133 specified that only the legislature could 
decide if it had the power to make a law under the Constitution. After a 
comprehensive examination of this provision, Justice Murshed had con- 
cluded that Art. 133 was intended to apply only to that section of the Con- 
stitution dealing with the distribution of powers between the center and 
the two provinces. This view was not overturned by the Supreme Court, 
but Chief Justice Cornelius placed the matter of the court’s power 
.. . Oon a more general ground, namely, the ground that a written Con- 
stitution necessarily connotes the existence of Courts which will, in a 
graded hierarchy, examine and finally decide the questions which are 
certain to arise in great number, of whether an act of a statutory au- 
thority or a law passed by a law-making authority under the Constitu- 
tion is, or is not, in contravention of the Constitution. 
Each of the remaining four justices wrote concurring opinions; three of 
these placed even greater emphasis on the power of judicial review. Indeed, 
the Supreme Court’s decision in this case is as much a landmark in Pakis- 
tan’s constitutional development as Marbury v. Madison was in the United 
States. 

Central-Provincial Distribution of Powers: A third major change in the 
polity of the state was achieved by judicial construction in the distribution 
of powers between the central and provincial governments. The Constitu- 
tion of 1962 provides for a significant devolution of legislative powers to 
the two provincial governments in a pattern which departs significantly 
from earlier structural arrangements. The central, concurrent, and pro- 
vincial lists of powers which the 1956 Constitution had inherited as cate- 


9 Mr. Fazlul Quader Chowdhury v. Mr. Mohd. Abdul Haque, PLD 1963 (SC) 486. 
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gories from the Government of India Act of 1935 were replaced in the 
1962 Constitution by a list of forty-nine central government powers in 
the Third Schedule. These powers include defense, foreign affairs, inter- 
provincial and foreign trade and commerce, -nsurance, posts, telecommuni- 
cations, and tourism. All other powers are presumed to be reserved to the 
provinces except, however, that the central government has power under 
Art. 131 to enact legislation when the national interest in relation to se- 
curity, economic financial stability, plannirg or coordination or achieve- 
ment of uniformity ir different parts of the nation requires it. Obviously, 
subsequent interpretation by the central government of when such na- 
tional interests are paramount can change the whole nature of central- 
provincial relations and bring into effect a unitary state. 

It would be reasonzble to expect the judiciary to construct the restraints 
within which these ambiguous powers are to flow. Prior to 1964, the most 
important case,!® decided by. the East Pakistan High Court, seemed to 
favor an expansionist view of the prerogative of the central government. 
In this case the President had issued an crdinance governing the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. Labor and industrial relations, not being listed 
within the forty-nine central governmeni powers of the Third Schedule, 
might be assumed to have been powers reserved to the provinces. But the 
preamble to the ordinance indicated that it was issued under the “national 
interest” doctrine of Art. 131. Although this was challenged by the petition- 
er on the ground that it usurped provincial power, the Dacca High Court 
dismissed the challenge in one brief paragraph. Apparently, the doctrine 
thus enunciated was that when the central government declares a subject 
to be within the national interest doctrine of Art. 131 and when the statute 
so specifies, there is no question as to the scpremacy of national legislation. 

In 1964, the West Pakistan High Court dealt somewhat more compre- 
hensively with the issue of allocation of powers in an eight-page judgment.+ 
In this case, the validity of the West Pakistan Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act was challenged on the ground that criminal law had already been en- 
acted by earlier central governments as a concurrent power and therefore 
the provincial government did not have the power to enact in a federal 
field. The judgment made quite clear that the earlier division of powers in 
the 1962 Constitution “rests on an entirely different basis.” Under the 1962 
Constitution, crimiral law is not enumezated as a central government 
power; therefore, it is presumably left zo the provinces. The High Court 
noted that the central government had not declared criminal law as a cen- 
tral power under the national interest doctrine of Art. 131. The implication 
here may be that the central government’s Dower to legislate in the national 
interest must be first declared, or that power becomes a provincial power. 
The provinces, by virtue of the residual doctrine, have such powers as agri- 


10 Chittagong Mercantile Employees’ Association v. Chairman, Industrial Court of 
East Pakistan, PLD 1963 (Dacca) 856. 
11 Manzoor Ahmad v. Commissioner, Lahore Division, PLD 1964 (Lah.) 194. 
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culture, education, commerce, industry, land and inland water transporta- 
tion, law and order, water and power development. May these powers be 
preempted by the central government even if already exercised by the prov- 
inces if the center invokes Art. 131? Presumably so, since the Chittagong 
decision moved industrial disputes to the ambit of central government con- 
trol. The doctrine of prior declaration of interest or preemption under Art. 
131 has great potential for modifying the pattern of central and provincial 
powers. A progressively more comprehensive view of what is in the “nation- 
al interest” may produce the same effect as judicial construction of the 
commerce and equal protection of the laws provisions did in the constitu- 
tional development of the United States. There are, of course, other modes 
by which the central government can assert its authority, not the least of 
which is the presidential ordinance-making power, and central appoint- 
ment of provincial governors. Political realities of the two disparate prov- 
inces and the prevailing temper of the nation seem to indicate a significant 
devolution of power to the provinces as is reflected in the Manzoor Ahmad 
decision. In accordance with this pattern several central government cor- 
porations have been reorganized into two provincial corporations and there 
has been a quickening of the administrative impulse in provincial govern- 
ments. While the high courts, at least, have given some definition to the 
nature of Art. 131 and its effect on central-provincial relations, the Supreme 
Court has not yet ruled on this issue and a “classic” judgment remains to 
be issued. . 

Public Liberties: A significant advance in civil liberty was made by the 
Supreme Court in 1964 in a case involving the dissolution of the orthodox 
Muslim group, Jamaat-e-Islami, headed by Maulana Abul A’la Maudoodi.” 
This group, which figured prominently in Pakistan’s religio-political life 
previously, had organized as a political party with offices scattered through- 
out both provinces. The government had long been at odds with the Jamaat 
and had attempted to restrict its activities. The governor of West Pakistan 
extended the 1908 Criminal Law Amendment Act to the whole of the prov- 
ince and, under its terms, immediately declared the Jamaat to be an un- 
lawful association. Notice of the law’s extension and designation of the 
Jamaat appeared in the same issue of the Gazette of Pakistan on the very 
day that the government sealed the Jamaat’s headquarters. 

The major issue of the case, however, was the right of the state to ban 
the Jamaat. The government alleged that the Jamaat was a subversive 
organization and had to be banned immediately under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act which deals with emergency situations. The Jamaat, deny- 
ing these allegations, contended that it was a political party and as such 
could be banned only by the Political Parties Act III of 1962 which pro- 
vided for usual due process. Since that act was a central statute, the Jamaat 


12 Abul A’la Maudoodi v. Government of West Pakistan, PLD 1964 (Kar.) 478. 
Supreme Court of Pakistan, Criminal Appeal No. 43 of 1964 and Civil Appeal No. 19-D 
of 1964, decided on Sept. 25, 1964. 
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raised the issue of central-provincial powers by contending that lawful 
banning under the Political Parties Act could be accomplished only by the 
central government and not by the provinces. The High Court of West 
Pakistan dismissed the Jamaat’s appeal and found for the government. In 
an identical case, the High Court of East Pakistan ruled against the gov- 
ernment. In a 159-page decision, the Supreme Court overruled the High 
Court of West Pakistan on the ground that banning the Jameat violated 
one of the, fundamental rights, i.e., freecom of association, which had been 
added to the Constitution as the first amendment. Chief Justice Cornelius 
held that the allegations against the Jamaat should have been ascertained 
by judicial inquiry. Questioning the constitutionality of the 1908 law under 
which the Jamaat was banned, Cornelius tock the opportunity once again 
to affirm the right of judicial review of legislative acts. He extended this 
right to review of executive acts, as well. By instructing both courts to 
review the banning of the Jamaat in the light of principles of due process, 
Cornelius seemed to imply consideration of a formula for balancing the 
need of order with the demands of liberty. Thus in the Maudoodi case, we 
find not only a libertarian view of freedom in defiance of the executive, but 
an explanation of the doctrine of judicial review to include executive as 
well as legislative action. 

Summary: Within the short span of one year the structural aspects of 
Pakistan’s polity have been given a form which they lacked under the un- 
amended, uninterpreted 1962 Constitution. Its form remains still different 
from western constitutional systems largely because the electoral process 
remains indirect and utilizes the apparatus of Basic Democracies rather 
than universal suffrage. The Franchise Commission in its long awaited re- 
port issued in 19631? recommended universal adult franchise as the basis 
of election of the president and members of the national and provincial 
assemblies. Two of the five commissioners dissented and held that indirect 
elections as prescribed by the 1962 Constitution were more suitable for the 
nation’s precarious condition. The National Assembly did not accept the 
Franchise Commission’s majority recommendation, however. Thus indirect 
elections, as part of the governing apparatus, continue to distinguish 
Pakistan’s system from that of such Asian states as India and Japan and 
from most western constitutional systems, 

A presidential form of government modeled after the American system 
has been forged within a federal structure which has some unitary fea- 
tures and certain qualities blended from indigenous elements. This mosaic 
has been wrought by a martial law government which has not been tyran- 
nical yet has not been above tampering with basic freedoms. Yet, signifi- 
cantly, the post-martial law government was pushed (as in the cases of 


13 Full text in Gazette ef Pakistan, Extraordinary, Aug. 23, 1963, pp. 637a-637t. This 
excellent report includes a valuable historical survey of the electoral process in India 
and Pakistan. . 
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presidential form and of fundamental rights) into directions it disliked. 
Its control of fiscal and foreign policy has enabled it to sustain an infusion 
of western technology and ideology which have profoundly influenced 
developments since 1958. Ironically, while foreign policy may be drifting 
somewhat away from close identity with the United States, the internal 
development of administration and of the judiciary have remained un- 
mistakably within the western ambit and have even moved away from 
British norms in the direction of American values. Largely under the im- 
pact of massive United States technical assistance in administrative, edu- 
cational, and rural development reform, the structure of these basic insti- 
tutions is becoming increasingly American, though the ideological filling 
remains ambivalent. Although in its sense of generalism and in its corporate 
ethos, the higher bureaucracy remains decidedly elitist and introspective, 
its technique is being influenced by American administrative doctrine. That 
the ideological radiation of such technique will change its elitist quality 
seems not unlikely. The judiciary, within the short span of one year, has 
once again demonstrated its capacity to infuse in the larger society western 
juridical norms. By doing this almost in defiance of a strong executive it 
has probably prevented the rise of tyranny devoid of a rule of law and 
the progressive deterioration of a post-martial law polity mired in am- 
biguity. The judiciary, although far more oriented towards British than 
American law, has bridged the gap between British parliamentary and 
American presidential practice more effectively than either the legislature 
or the executive. Already its decisions begin to reflect more relevant Amer- 
ican precedent, although not nearly to the same extent as in Indian law. 
In 1964, the judiciary showed itself to be a powerful force in the political 
system of Pakistan and that year may well be said to have’been a year of 
great judicial decisions. 
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INDONESIA IN 1964: TOWARD A “PEOPLE'S 
DEMOCRACY”? 


GUY J. PAUKER* 


Addressing a Moslem gathering on December 2, 1964, President 

Sukarno said: “I am not a dictator, I am a common man who is not free 
from making mistakes, and I lead the Indonesian people and state on the 
basis of a people’s democracy.” The statement is a remarkably accurate re- 
flection of the political situation in Indonesia at the end of last year. What 
had started in July 1959 as a personal regime, based on a delicate balancing 
of political forces and labeled “guided democracy” for public consumption, 
is being transformed slowly but steadily into a political system shaped by 
the Communist Party of Indonesia. Under relentless pressure from able 
Communist leaders, who prove to be equally adept in generating political 
ideas and in countering those of their enemies, President Sukarno’s gov- 
ernment became in 1964 a mere form of transition toward a Communist 
state: internationally it abandoned non-alignment in favor of a new 
Peking-Djakarta axis, while domestically the myth of national solidarity 
gave way to open repression of even those enemies of the Communist | 
Party who expressed devotion to President Sukarno personally. l 
Whereas the banning of the Masjumi Party and of the Indonesian So- 
cialist Party in August: 1960 and the arrest of many of their leaders in 
January 1961 lent themselves to ambiguous interpretations, as they were 
equally hostile to the Communist Party and to President Sukarno him- 
self, the banning of the Murba Party on January 6, 1965, and the tem- 
porary detention of its leaders cannot be misinterpreted. It marks the 
victory—though temporary perhaps—of the Communist Party and of its 
allies in the succession struggle activated in the last months of 1964 by 
mounting evidence that the 63-year-old President’s health is deteriorating. 
With all powers of the state nominally concentrated in the hands of a 
man who has been given lifetime tenure, Indonesia lacks today both tradi- 
tional rules and formal arrangements for the replacement of President 
Sukarno, the first and only chief executive since the proclamation of inde- 
pendence on August 17, 1945. There is no precedent to provide guide- 
lines in the future succession crisis. Since the resignation of M. Hatta 
from the position of vice-president in December 1956, the constitutional 
line of succession has been left vacant. The Provisional People’s Repre- 
sentative Assembly, appointed by President Sukarno under the improvised 
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rules of his “guided democracy,” is unlikely to have the capability of 
avoiding a deadlock if it were called upon to elect freely a new president. 

So badly divided between conflicting ideologies and interests before 1959 
as to be unable to agree on a constitution, the Indonesian body politic is 
now experiencing the maneuvers of those who hope to take over from’ 
Sukarno. This results in bizarrely Byzantine debates on the “true meaning” 
of the President’s teachings, although the verbal torrents hide a deadly 
serious power struggle. Sukarno being today the only visible source of 
legitimacy, the contenders are striving to appear to public opinion and to 
the masses as his most deserving heirs. The real contest remains that be- 
tween the Communist Party and the Army, but for peculiarly Indonesian 
reasons, neither side has deemed it appropriate to express its will to power 
openly. This has allowed ambitious individuals devoid of broad political 
following to jockey for future positions. 

The President has tried without much success to stop the ensuing 
polemics. On July 12, 1964, he issued instructions prohibiting debates 
concerning the future of political parties, agrarian affairs, and the moral 
basis of national education. The presidential decision accepted proposals 
adopted the same day by the Supreme Advisory Council, led by Sartono. 
Then Attorney General Kadarusman instructed all his subordinates to 
supervise the proper execution of the instructions and to take firm action 
against violators. 

It is a meaningful measure of the benign absence of totalitarian terror 
in President Sukarno’s Indonesia that these measures did not stop all 
polemics. New issues were promptly found for the ongoing power struggle. 

The most important debate in the first half of 1964 concerned the future 
of political parties. The officer corps and the Murba Party, with whom the 
Army has always had ideological affinities, had advocated in the past the 
abolition of parties, identified with political forms claimed to be alien and 
unsuitable for Indonesia, such as parliamentary government. At the begin- 
ning of his campaign for the establishment of an authoritarian regime, in 
October 1956, President Sukarno himself had advocated the suppression of 
parties. This was successfully resisted by the well-established mass parties 
which had shown substantial electoral following in 1955. 

Sukarno had to settle, in 1959, for an authoritarian regime which ac- 
cepted the existence and cooperation of ten legal parties. As the Communist 
Party outgrew its rivals and established itself as a formidable political force 
in terms of numbers, organization, initiative, and imagination, its enemies 
became increasingly tempted to contain its growth by abolishing all parties 
and thus obliterating their distinct identities, absorbing their members in 
one national-revolutionary movement. The formula was particularly tempt- 
ing to Murba leaders. Exponents of a nationalist brand of Communism, 
which anticipated Titoism in Indonesia (mis-labeled Trotzkyite by the 
Communist Party), the Murba leaders had never succeeded in building 
up mass support. But as well known protagonists in the struggle for inde- 
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pendence and disciples of a famous nationalist ideologue, the late Tan 
Malaka, they remained influential among the political elites and could hope 
to play a major role in a one-party system led by the President. 

Other influential public figures such as B. M. Diah, ambassador to 
London and owner of the daily Merdeka, joined in the campaign for a 
one-party system, obviously inspired by concern with the growth of the 
Communist Party. Throughout June 1964 pclemics raged between Berita 
Indonesia’, Karyawan, Merdeka, and other like-minded newspapers on one 
side and the Communist organ, Harian Rakjct, and its allies on the other 
side. The proponents of the one-party system, alluding particularly to 
debates which had taken place at the time ef the adoption of the 1945 
Constitution, claimed that the idea had been originated by Sukarno. The 
Communists reached back to earlier writings of Sukarno, dating back to 
1933, to provide with some semantic juggling -hat he favored the existence 
of more than one party. 

In a speech in Surabaya commemorating, on May 23, 1964, the Com- 
munist Party’s 44th anniversary, its Chairman, D. N. Aidit, warned the 
anti-Communist forces to “calm down and thiak twice,” pointing out that 
if they were unable to smash the Party in 1943 when it had no more than 
10,000 members, they would be even less successful now that “the Indo- 
nesian Communist Party has a lot of experierce, has a total membership 
of more than 2.5 million, and its cadres have been trained in the theory 
and practice of the revolutionary struggle.” On June 5, the Chairman of - 
the Nationalist Party, Ali Sastroamidjojo, stated in Semarang that to- 
gether with the other progressive-revolutionarz forces, his party opposed 
the one-party system and demanded that the voices urging the dissolution 
of parties be crushed. 

The bitter polemic was temporarily halted when First Deputy Premier, 
Dr. Subandrio, stated on July 6 in Bandung that President Sukarno still 
valued the existence of political parties, viewing them as a necessary con- 
dition for the completion of the revolution. Simultaneously the First 
‘National Conference of the Communist Party meeting on July 3-5 adopted 
a resolution, released on July 18, accusing these who had launched “the 
wicked campaign to simplify the political party system” of wanting to 
undermine the National Front for the benefit o: Great Britain, the United 
States, and Malaysia. Thus ended the debate about the one-party system. 

At the time of these events First Deputy Premier Dr. Subandrio and 
the Communist Party appeared to have mutually compatible interests. 
Subandrio was obviously maneuvering to establish himself as Sukarno’s 
successor. But he lacked a political base of his wn. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Indonesian Socialist Party. Then he had accepted ambassadorial 
appointments to London and Moscow from the Nationalist Party. Finally, 
he became Sukarno’s Foreign Minister in 1957. He never achieved an in- 
fluential position in the Nationalist Party, but Łe did gain the President’s 
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confidence as the principal strategist of “confrontation,” in the dispute 
over West New Guinea, and then against Malaysia. 

Disliked and distrusted in military and political circles, Dr. Subandrio 
needed political support for the fulfillment of his presidential aspirations. 
The Communists did not yet feel strong enough to openly promote their 
Chairman, Aidit, as Sukarno’s successor. They had therefore reasons to 
come to an understanding with a non-Communist but flexible personality 
such as Dr. Subandrio. . 

Meanwhile, the range of choices available to the anti-Communists was 
narrowing. The sudden death in November 1963 of First Minister Djuanda 
had altered the balance of forces. In the cabinet reshuffle that took place at 
that time, the Defense Minister, General A. H. Nasution, was demoted 
to a position below the top echelon of the government. Dr. Subandrio had 
proved himself able to outmaneuver General Nasution. 

To further curtail Nasution’s political authority, the Communist Party 
initiated in early 1964 a campaign urging the President to assume direct 
control of the body supervising the loyalty of state officials, which the 
General chaired. On May 12 Sukarno abolished the “Committee for the 
Retooling of the Government Apparatus” (PARAN) and replaced it with 
the “Supreme Command for the Retooling of the Apparatus of the Revo- 
lution” (KOTRAR) under his own leadership. Dr. Subandrio was ap- 
pointed Deputy Commander of KOTRAR, and Army Commander Lieu- 
tenant General A. Jani became its Chief of Staff. General Nasution was left 
out. In welcoming the decision, Aidit stated that it “demonstrated again 
the unity between Bung Karno and the People.” 

Politically that event marked the end of Nasution’s dominant role in 
the system of “guided democracy” which he had helped establish in the 
summer of 1959. According to Djakarta rumors, only the intervention of 
the other leaders of the Army prevented the complete expulsion of Nasu- 
tion when the cabinet was again reshuffled by Sukarno on August 27, 1964. 

Before Djuanda’s death and Nasution’s demotion, it had been usually as- 
sumed that an early succession crisis would lead to the establishment of a 
Djuanda-Nasution-Ruslan Abdulgani triumvirate. They were expected to 
devote their efforts to internal development rather than to external ad- 
venture. 

Indonesian political life had been torn for years between Sukarno’s 
romanticism, abetted by those who, like Subandrio, courted his favor, and 
the realism of those who were primarily concerned with the deteriorating 
economy and with the threat of a Communist take-over. In the second 
half of 1964 the latter became interested in the political future of Third 
Deputy Premier, Coordinator Minister for Development, and Chairman 
of the Provisional People’s Consultative Council, Chaerul Saleh. As Chair- 
man of the “Generation of 745,” with a well established reputation as a 
prominent youth leader and guerrilla fighter during the struggle for inde- 
pendence, Chaerul Saleh had been viewed for several years as a possible 
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candidate for the presidency. In the fall of 1964 he emerged as Subandrio’s 
only major rival. Although Saleh had always denied affiliation with any 
political party, he was considered close to the Murba leaders with whom 
his name had been linked at the time of the proclamation of independence. 
Saleh was also known to have the courage to speak up against the Com- 
munist Party leaders and to be more acceptable to the Army than Suban- 
drio. This is why the political events which stated in September 1964 were 
interpreted, rightly or wrongly, as aiming at enhancing the presidential 
chances of Chaerul Saleh over those of Dr. Sutandrio. 

The anti-Communist forces in Indonesia were deeply disturbed by Presi- 
dent Sukarno’s August 17, 1964, Independence Day speech. Entitled “A 
Year of Dangerous Living,” this speech endorsed the position taken by the 
Communist Party on most issues debated during the preceding months. 
On September 1 a “Body for the Promotion of Sukarnoism” (BPS) was 
formed under the leadership of Trade Minister and Murba leader Adam 
Malik, B. M. Diah, and the director of the Murba newspaper Berita Indo- 
nesia, Sumantoro. Its purpose was to direct the efforts of mass media, 
newspapers, radio, and TV in the ideological d2bate which had caught the 
imagination of the Indonesian political elites. Claiming to be concerned 
with the “teachings of Sukarno,” the movement was obviously trying to 
mobilize public opinion against the Communist Party. Newspapers affiliated 
with the Communist Party and with the left wiag of the Nationalist Party, 
such as Harian Rakjat, Bintang Timur, and Suluh Indonesia, were not 
invited to join. 

- To counter this maneuver, Chairman Aidit proposed on September 27 a 
code of ethics for political parties. He suggested an ideological division of 
labor “in the spirit of Nasakom” (cooperation between nationalist, religious, 
and Communist groups advocated by Sukarno): interpretation of religious 
' matters should be left to the religious groups, o7 nationalism to the nation- 
alist group, and of Marxism to the Communist zroup. But anti-Communist 
propaganda, which had almost vanished in the preceding three years, con- 
tinued. Well-coordinated steps to oppose further extension of Communist 
political influence were noticeable all over the country. 

President Sukarno was abroad during that period. He had left Djakarta 
on September 17 for a kidney stone operatior in Vienna, followed by a 
three-day visit to Moscow, participation in the second “summit” conference 
of non-aligned states in Cairo, and visits to Shanghai, Pyongyang, and 
Tokyo. As Acting President, Dr. Subandrio found it necessary to consult 
political leaders in late October “to discuss the problems of national unity. 
in the face of subversive and counterrevolutionery activities.” 

Meanwhile, wild rumors concerning the Pres:dent’s health were spread- 
ing in Djakarta, reinforced by the much-listened-to Kuala Lumpur Radio. 
On October 30 Sukarno found it necessary to ennounce in Tokyo that he 
had no intention to resign. 

The same day Chaerul Saleh, as Chairman >f the Executive Board of 
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the National Front, called a halt to the debate on ideology that had raged 
during the preceding twelve days, following a possibly apocryphal state- 
ment attributed to Aidit by the newspaper Revolusioner. The Communist 
leader was under strong attack for having allegedly said on October 16 
that “the people of Indonesia would no longer need Pantja Sila once they 
attained a socialist society.” (Embodying the national ideology, the Pantja 
Sila makes “Belief in One God” a pillar of the state.) 

Sukarno returned from abroad on November 5 and repeated in a public 
speech five days later that he would remain at his post as long as the 104 
million Indonesians wanted him. Meanwhile, Merdeka announced on No- 


- vember 9 that forty newspapers had joined the “Body for the Promotion of 


Sukarnoism,” which would start its campaign to disseminate the teachings 
of the President with a series of articles by ex-Communist Sujuti Melik— 
“to which Sukarno had given his blessings.” 

While the President kept silent, the two camps continued to exchange 
verbal blows. For instance, on November 24, while Aidit was arguing in 
Djakarta that Sukarno’s teachings could not be studied in an anti-Com- 
munist context because the President opposed “Communist-phobia,” Lieu- 
tenant General Jani and Adam Malik addressed the work conference of the 
anti-Communist Federation of Trade Unions, SOKSI, extolling the virtues 
of “Sukarnoism.” 

Army endorsement of “Sukarnoism” was further revealed on December 
1 when Colonel Djuhartono, the Assistant Secretary General of the National 
Front, addressed a mass meeting organized to popularize “the techniques of 
Sukarnoism.” He criticized “those Indonesians who affirm that Marxism is 
the only ideology capable of solving Indonesia’s political, economic, and 
social problems,” and argued that “Marxism is less good than Sukarnoism 
which accepts the people’s faith in God.” 

In striking contrast with these endorsements, Dr. Subandrio, following 
a KOTRAR meeting, warned on December 3 against making “Sukarnoism” 
a tool of dissension and admonished that “one should not fall into the trap 
of imperialists.” On December 6, Berita Minggu claimed that the President 
had postponed for several months the session of the Provisional People’s 
Representative Assembly, scheduled to begin on December 3, in order to 
avoid an ideological clash on the issue of “Sukarnoism.” On December 8, 
Aidit repeated his proposal for the adoption of a code of ethics for political 
parties, while the executive board of the Nationalist Party urged the Presi- 
dent the following day to halt the activities of the Sukarnoist movement. 
Indonesia’s political stability was in jeopardy. 

On December 12, President Sukarno summoned to Bogor the representa- 
tives of all ten legal political parties to discuss the issues raised by “Sukar- 
noism.” This led to a joint statement in which the ten parties pledged: “We 
are unanimously determined to foster and maintain the revolutionary and 
progressive national unity with Nasakom as its core.” Once again the 
President had succeeded in convincing all legal political parties to cooperate 
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with the Communist Party. The parties also promised, in line with Aidit’s 
September proposals, to abstain from interpreting each other’s doctrines. 

Then, unexpectedly, on December 17, Sukarno ordered the dissolution 
of the “Body for the Promotion of Sukarnoism” because “it had created 
symptoms of friction among the progressive and revolutionary national 
forces.” Aidit greeted Sukarno’s decision as a “New Year’s present.” 

The balance of political forces had obvieusly not favored the anti- 
Communist camp. No major public figure rose to the defense of the BPS 
at the Bogor Conference. After the dissoluticn decree, even Berita Indo- 
nesia tried to make the best of it, writing editorially on December 18 that 
it received the President’s decision “with joy’ because “the BPS’ task to 
rouse the hearts of the general public had b2en successful, and the task 
[to propagate Sukarnoism] will now be continaed by KOTRAR.” 

In broader perspective the episode may have been the last in a long 
series of Army-supported attempts to stem tke Communist tide. Like the 
“National Front for the Liberation of West Irian,” created in 1958, and the 
“Democratic League” of 1960, the BPS had teen annihilated by Sukarno. 
Only the future can tell whether this defeat has increased the willingness 
of the Army to accept Dr. Subandrio as Sukarno’s successor. 

To consolidate the victory of the pro-Communist faction, the President 
ordered the arrest on January 5, 1965, of a number of Murba leaders, 
including former ambassador to Peking, Sukarni. The next day a Presiden- 
tial decision originating from the Supreme Operational Command (KOTI) 
prohibited the Murba Party and its affiliatec bodies “temporarily” from 
engaging in any activities. The National: Front Central Executive Com- 
mittee then suspended the Murba, also “temporarily,” from membership. 
Harian Rakjat, the organ of the Communist Farty, greeted the decision on 
January 8 with the statement: “President Sckarno’s decree is a triumph 
of reason, of national unity, and of the revo.ution.” The newspaper also 
asserted that the Murba had “plotted to overtarow the leadership of Presi- 
dent Sukarno.” 

On January 11, 1965, Suluk Indonesia precicted that the President will 
reshuffle his cabinet in the near future. It also published a statement by 
Adam Malik denying rumors that he would resign. The same day, accord- 
ing to the Indonesian news agency Antara, Chaerul Saleh told the press 
that he had summoned U. S. Ambassador Howard P. Jones to correct state- 
ments circulated by the Associated Press connecting him with the Murba 
Party, the BPS, and anti-Communism. He added that “he was convinced 
of and closely adhered to the teachings of progressive national unity based 
on Nasakom, for which Communist-phobia was taboo” and that “the 
United States should not harbor the faintest hopé that they could persuade 
Indonesian patriots to align themselves with American imperialist policy.” 
Defeated by his rival, Chaerul Saleh was ob~iously trying to protect his 
equities in the regime. 

It would be idle to minimize the victory scored by the Communist 
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Party. While it is still conceivable that a military junta could step in and 
change the course of events after the death of President Sukarno, the prob- 
ability that Indonesia will become a Communist state has Been increased 
by the political events of 1964. 

All trends point in the same direction. Since June 1964 the Communist 
Party claims 3 million members and its auxiliary, People’s Youth, 2 mil- 
lion. In September 1964 the Federation of Trade Unions (SOBSI) claimed 
3.5 million members and the Indonesian Farmers Front (BTI) 8.5 million. 
The Indonesian Women’s Movement. (GERWANI) and some smaller front 
organizations for students and intellectuals would add at least another 2 
million. Even if one takes into account multiple memberships and figures 
inflated for propaganda purposes, the Communist movement reaches today 
a significant percentage of Indonesia’s 104 million people. 

The economic situation is clearly playing into the hands of the Com- 
munists. In 1963 First Minister Djuanda had attempted a stabilization 
program recommended by the International Monetary Fund as a pre- 
requisite for large-scale Western economic aid. The May 26, 1963, regula- 
tions issued in that context came under vehement Communist attack and 
were eventually withdrawn on April 17, 1964. But prices continued to in- 
crease, and by the end of the year, according to a December 10, 1964, 
editorial in the Indonesian Observer, the people were becoming “panicky.” 
On Christmas Eve, Second Deputy Premier Dr. Leimena, in charge of the 
cabinet’s Distribution Compartment, was prompted to assert that recent 
price increases were not exclusively caused by economic factors but also by 
“speculative and subversive factors.” 

But economic indicators spoke for themselves. By mid-November 1964 
money in circulation exceeded Rp. 500 billion, twice the volume present on 
December 31, 1963. At the end of the year the black market rate quoted in 
Djakarta was Rp. 9000 as against an official rate of Rp. 45 for $1.00. At 
the end of October Indonesia’s foreign debt amounted to over $1.5 billion, 
and the gold and foreign exchange account of the Bank of Indonesia showed 
a deficit approaching $300 million. 

Helpless against inflationary pressures, the government has abandoned 
efforts to formulate a budget for 1965. Foreign commercial credits are be- 
coming unobtainable. The only recent governmental credits came from 
Communist China which, during Foreign Minister Chen Yi’s surprise visit 
to Djakarta from November 27 to December 3, offered Indonesia a $50 
million loan, of which $10 million was in cash. 

Superficially it would seem that President Sukarno’s decision on March 
25, 1964, to tell the United States in the presence of Ambassador Howard 
P. Jones, “Go to hell with your aid,” was a luxury his country could ill 
afford. In fact, the underlying motives may not have been at all romantic. 
In recent years the Communist Party had expressed great admiration for 
North Korea which had allegedly managed to‘ “stand on its own feet.” 

In his August 17, 1964, address Sukarno explained that Kim Il Sung’s 
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Korea had completely solved her problem of Zood and clothing “enabling 
her both politically and culturally not to depend on anybody at all.” He 
added: “Indonesia does not want to stay behinc!” 

The quest for economic autarky, even at the price of a lowered standard 
of living, may be regarded by the President and his closest advisers not 
simply as the unavoidable price of continued ‘ confrontation” against Ma- 
laysia, but as a means to protect Indonesia in the future against the kinds 
of economic pressures experienced by Mao’s Clina and Castro’s Cuba. 

1965 may well mark a turning point in Indonesia’s short but turbulent 
history. Power will probably shift from the hends of the older generation 
of nationalist leaders symbolized by Sukarno into the hands of the genera- 
tion of the Subandrios, Chaerul Salehs, Aidits, Nasutions, Janis. But there 
are no indications that these younger men wil change the course set by 
Sukarno. 

Indonesia will probably continue to harass Malaysia militarily and po- 
litically, while trying to avoid full-fledged war with Great Britain. She will 
certainly intensify her campaign against the Western presence in South- 
east Asia and thus induce further deterioration >f relations with the United 
States. She will try, desperately, to assert leadership among the new na- 
tions of Asia and Africa even though the example of her exodus from the 
United Nations has not been followed by othe: members as yet. She will 
talk more and more in terms of a Peking-Haroi-Pyongyang-PhnomPenh- 
Djakarta axis in Asia, while maintaining, temporarily at least, a posture 
that would not alienate her major source of military supplies, the Soviet 
Union. 

With her national resources and attention focused on international asser- 
tion rather than on internal development, Indonesia may well experience 
again in 1965 the centrifugal pressures which exploded in 1958, if regional 
economic and social interests again lose faith in Djakarta politics. This 
could then become an interesting test of the Sukarno regime’s fundamental 
premise that nation-builders should appeal to people’s political emotions 
rather than to their economic interests. If this thesis proves wrong, Indo- 
nesia may not celebrate, in its present form, tke twentieth anniversary of 
its August 17, 1945, Proclamation of Independerce. 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUR IN VIETNAM 


WESLEY R. FISHEL 





The year 1964 was one of steadily increasing violence and 
deterioration in South Vietnam. The military junta which seized power 
from the Diem regime in November 1963, was itself overthrown on Janu- 
ary 30, 1964, by a coup d’etat mounted by Major General Nguyen Khanh, 
commander of the Vietnamese Army’s I Corps. This second revolt, quiet 
and bloodless, but nonetheless effective, enced one military regime and 
brought into power a second. It also touchec off a sequence of unsettling 
events in the Republic of Vietnam which coatinued until the year’s end. 

The first coup had been warmly, even joyausly, -received in Saigon. The 
inept authoritarianism of the old regime had been provoked into a disas- 
trous display of oppression following the Buddhist demonstrations during 

_ the spring and summer of 1963. The popular sense of relief following the 
November events, though tempered by muca regret that President Ngo 
Dinh Diem himself had been killed, gave a heady sendoff to the new 
leadership. The second revolt, on the other hand, was received with apathy 
and even dismay by the majority of Vietnamese, and by Vietnam’s allies 
as well. It had been initiated by a group of officers headed by Khanh, who 
felt that they had been passed over unfairly in promotions and assignments 
made by Major General Duong Van Minh and his junta collaborators after 
they had taken power. (There is also reason believe that their move was 
approved in advance by individual Americar military officers in Vietnam 
acting without the knowledge or sanction of tieir superiors.) 

In the course of a press conference on November 8, 1963, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk commented that the principal problem of the former 
(Diem) government was the alienation of large sectors of the Vietnamese 
people, and added, apropos of the junta, “we think the new regime will be 
able to resolve the internal problems and urify the people.” The ousted 
junta chiefs, recalling that United States Am>assador Henry Cabot Lodge 
had “blessed” their efforts and publicly voiced enthusiastic regard for the 
new leadership, have remarked caustically that three months hardly gave 
them enough time to accomplish those ends which Mr. Rusk optimistically 
saw within their competence. Indeed, by Jamuary 30, the leadership had 
only just completed the preparation of a number of plans for dealing with 
such internal problems as revising the fundarrental law, land tenure, popu- 
lar education and information, rural security and industrial development. 
And the initial acts of the new Provisional Revolutionary Government 
included several which had been planned and programmed by the former 
Provisional regime, but for which General Kaanh’s government now took 
credit. 
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These events with which the new year began foreshadowed twelve months 
of turmoil and increasing instability in South Vietnam. During the course 
of the year, the country was rocked by a series of increasingly bold mil- 
itary actions by Viet Cong forces, now being reinforced heavily from North 
Vietnam. The response of the Vietnamese Army, while encouragingly vig- 
orous and often highly successful, was manifestly less productive over-all 
than the Communist offensives. In the Mekong delta provinces, long the 
center of heavy guerrilla activity, the Viet Cong mounted a number of 
large-scale attacks and succeeded in seizing control of district towns for 
periods of up to three days on occasion, and continued their tactic of 
“mouse-trapping” and ambushing government forces coming to the relief 
of embattled garrisons and outposts. In Central Vietnam, which until 
recently had been considered fairly secure from enemy attack, numerous 
strategic hamlets were attacked and some overrun. Guerrilla activity inten- 
sified, and successful Viet Cong infiltration of many hamlets there, as in 
the South, brought shifts in popular “loyalty” patterns which in turn gave 
a map of “secure/insecure” areas in the Republic a checkerboard appear- 
ance. By year’s end, official United States estimates of Communist strength 
in South Vietnam ranged from a low of 34,000 Main Force and Local 
Force (i.e. regulars) and 80,000 Guerrilla Force (i.e. irregulars) troops to 
a high of 50,000 of the former and 100,000 of the latter. 

Militarily and politically, the Viet Cong accepted the pre-Geneva admin- 
istrative organization of South Vietnam into 34 provinces, whereas the 
Government divides the country into 45 provinces. Like the Government, 
however, the Communists divide the South into four military regions (6-9, 
from North to South), for administrative and strategic purposes. Com- 
munist Main Force troops now are known to have established regimental 
headquarters in the territory of South Vietnam, and Communist Local 
Force units now run up to battalion size. At the district and hamlet level, 
however, the Viet Cong still act as local guerrillas, many of them as young 
as 13—14 years, and nearly all of them holding full-time, non-compromising 
daytime jobs. Operating from as many as 15 bases within South Vietnam, 
Viet Cong troops continued during 1964 the hit-and-run tactics of previous 
years, and during the final months of the year initiated a number of terror- 
ist attacks against American military advisers, culminating on December 24 
with the bombing of the seven-story Brink Bachelor Officers’ Quarters in 
downtown Saigon, killing two Americans and injuring 58 others. On the 
Government side, the total Vietnamese regular force now is estimated at 
nearly 235,000 men. If one includes paramilitary forces and the national 

> -police, ‘however, there are probably more than 600,000 men under arms. 
This ratio of government forces to Viet Cong is far below the accepted 
figure for dealing effectively with guerrillas, and some experts have sug- 
gested that successful warfare against the Communists in Vietnam may 
require double the present Government strength. 

United States military involvement in the Vietnamese conflict also in- 
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creased during 1964. By December, there were more than 22,000 Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine personnel in Scuth Vietnam, and expectations 
were that the total troop strength would reach 24,000, as part of an intensi- 
fied military aid program agreed upon at a top-level United States confer- 
ence held in Honolulu in June. Although much consideration was given 
in official United States circles to possible establishment of a joint 
Vietnamese-American command, no public acknowledgement of such an 
intention was given, and instead, American nilitary representatives insisted 
that the increase in American military manpower in 1964 was intended 
only to strengthen advisory efforts, especially at lower military echelons 
and at the district level of Vietnamese administration. 

As the war intensified, casualty ratios altered. Whereas in 1963 accord- 
ing to Vietnamese Government sources, V-et Cong casualties were esti- 
mated at 28,000 and Government losses at 19,000, total casualties in 1964 
were estimated at 50,000, of whom at least half were Government losses. 

The Communist “shadow government” ir South Vietnam, the National 
Liberation Front, took on added substance in 1964, as it enlarged the area 
of the country under its domination. In Dezember, the United States and 
Vietnamese Governments claimed that mor2 than 75% of the population 
of South Vietnam was under at least minimal Government control. At the 
same time, the Liberation Front claimed to contro! approximately 75% of 
the territory of South Vietnam. Both estimates might be accurate, since 
the Viet Cong do in fact control vast sections of the country where the 
population is sparse, while the Governmen- controls all urban areas and 
most other centers of population in the coumtry. Considered estimates are 
that as many as 75% of the population are under minimal Government 
and Viet Cong control simultaneously, which means that at least 50% of 
the population (rural, hamlet, and village primarily) are probably under 
dual control at any given time, with duplicating administrative staffs func- 
tioning at different times of the day or nigat. This in turn indicates that 
the North Vietnam-sponsored insurgent National Liberation Front has 
improved its position in South Vietnam to a critical level. While it still is 
not considered to have the military or political capability to seize control 
of the Saigon administration or of any urban center in the country, it is 
now in position to mount large-scale attacks lasting several days, and to cut 
communications and transportation routes ir the countryside almost at will. 
Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that its infuence extends well beyond the 
limits of its sphere of control. 

The intensification of the war in South Vietnam was marked by growth 
of the Communist forces inside the boundaries of the country. Recruited in 
part from among the local population, botk by persuasion and by terror, 
Viet Cong units were augmented during the course of the year by steadily 
increasing numbers of cadres—enlisted as well as commissioned—infiltrated 
from North Vietnam. United States unofficial estimates ran as high as 2,000 
per month during the summer and fall brought into the Republic over 
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jungle trails which lead from North Vietnam into Laos and thence into 
South Vietnam. These, combined with local conscripts and volunteers, more 
than compensated for the heavy casualties suffered by Viet Cong combat 
units. Weapons for the new soldiers were secured in the main by capture 
from Government stocks, or by seizure from slain Government troops on 
the battlefield. For its part, the Government overran two Viet Cong head- 
quarters and an arsenal during the year and seized large stocks of weapons 
and ammunition, some of it of Czech, Chinese, or Russian manufacture, 
In the air, the Vietnamese Air Force continued to operate without aerial 
competition from the Communists, but lost several planes to effective anti- 
aircraft fire from guerrilla troops. 

The Vietnamese Navy increased its activity and maintained effective sur- 
veillance and control over the coastal and inland waterways of the country. 
Its sea force kept up regular patrol, amphibious and minesweeping opera- 
tions, and carried out several raids on North Vietnamese offshore islands 
and coastal installations. Its river force was in constant demand for assault, 
transport, and escort missions in support of land operations. By far the 
most interesting of its efforts, however, was that of its coastal, or junk, 
force, whose surveillance and intercept duties caught the imagination of 
Vietnamese and foreign observers alike. Official figures show that the junk 
force stopped and checked nearly 200,000 junks and other coastal vessels 
during 1964, with a total of nearly 800,000 persons on board, and detained 
more than 400 of these vessels. Of the crews and passengers, approximately 
2,000 were held for further investigation, and 20 of these were confirmed 
as Viet Cong. These figures take on added significance when compared 
with the totals for the previous year. In 1963, 130,000 junks carrying 
400,000 persons were checked; 1,000 of these junks were detained, as were 
3,000 people, of whom 150 were found to be Viet Cong. 

On August 2 and August 4, North Vietnamese torpedo boats attacked 
United States destroyers in the Gulf of Tonkin, a body of water 150 miles 
wide and 300 miles long, which is patrolled regularly by ships of the United 
States Seventh Fleet in support of Vietnamese naval coastal surveillance 
operations. After hurried high-level conferences in Washington, American 
naval aircraft retaliated on August 5, by making 64 sorties against PT-boat 
bases and supporting oil storage facilities in North Vietnam. The American 
reprisal electrified the South Vietnamese, who considered it heartening evi- 
dence of American intent to stay at their side in a war which was becoming 
ever more painful and wearing. President Johnson took steps to exploit this 
small gain by promising in a speech on August 6 that the United States 
would stay in the struggle in Southeast Asia “as long as it may take.” He 
added: “We will not be driven out. We will not be provoked into rashness 
but we will continue to meet aggression with firmness and unprovoked 
attack with measured reply.” 

What was gained at the Gulf of Tonkin in August was in part lost on 
November 1, when an efficient Viet Cong striking force lobbed nearly 100 
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mortar shells onto the huge United States air base at Bien Hoa, near 
Saigon, killing four Americans and destroying or badly damaging 27 B-57 
bombers and other planes. Although the V-etnamese waited breathlessly 
for a new American reprisal, none was forthcoming. It was noted by 
White House officials that whereas the Torkin Gulf episode had been a 
direct provocation of the United States in irternational waters, the attack 
on the air base was one of many Viet Cong sabotage moves in the guerrilla 
war against the Saigon government and its American military advisers. It 
- was also true, however, that the Bien Hoa attack occurred just two days 
before the United States presidential election, a fact which was clearly 
known in Hanoi as in Saigon and Washington. The official United States 
reaction was that while the damage was serious, it was not catastrophic, 
and that the planes would be replaced and security precautions against 
further such incidents would be taken at once. Cynical Vietnamese com- 
mented that while it was obviously true that the wealthy United States 
Government could buy more aircraft, it was not going to find it so easy 
to buy more “face.” 

If the military side of the war had its ups as well as its downs, the 
political war trended sharply downward from the standpoint of the United 
States and its ally in Saigon. In Saigon itself, the Khanh coup of January 
30 brought that general into office as Premier, while his predecessor in 
power, General Duong Van Minh, was finally induced to accept the figure- 
head post of Chief of State. The other leadimg military figures in the junta 
which had ruled Vietnam since November 1, 1963, were placed under 
arrest, and a new cabinet formed. With tke exception of the American- 
educated Minister of National Economy, Dr. Nguyen Xuan Oanh, and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Phan Huy Quat, none of the ministers 
had had experience at directing a governmental department. Six of the 
members of the Khanh Government belcnged to one or other major 
branch of the Dai Viet Quoc Dan Dang (Great Vietnam party). Several 
others were members of the Viet Nam Qucc Dan Dang (the Vietnamese 
Kuomintang), the Hoa Hao, or the Cao Dai. Major General Tran Thien 
Kiem, who had thrown his forces behind Khanh’s uprising, was rewarded 
with the post of Minister of Defense, while two other prominent young 
generals, Brigadier General Do Mau and Brigadier General Lam Van 
Phat, were appointed Vice Prime Minister for Cultural and Social Affairs 
and Minister of Interior respectively. 

General Khanh began his rule with dramatic tours of the Vietnamese 
countryside, visiting military units, isolated villages, and strategic hamlets, 
and behaving more like an American campaigning for public office than like 
a Vietnamese head of government. His frequent movements out of his 
Saigon headquarters and his politically appropriate speeches brought him 
a warm initial reaction from Americans in Saigon. Vietnamese reaction to 
him was mixed, however, as he was generally considered to be an ambitious 
opportunist and had ousted a man who was unquestionably the nation’s 
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most popular military figure. As the months passed, the Khanh regime 
took some steps which won it popular approval, while other measures 
cost it heavily in internal strength. In the first category was the institu- 
tion of a Revolutionary Court, to try “crimes perpetrated by secret agents, 
financial agents, high-ranking civil servants and important persons of the 
Ngo Dinh Diem regime.” t During the three months of its legal existence, 
the tribunal held only four trials. At Hue, Phan Quang Dong, an agent 
of Tran Kim Tuyen, formerly head of the Political and Social Studies 
division of the Presidency (i.e., a secret intelligence network responsible 
to Ngo Dinh Nhu), was sentenced to death. At Saigon, Ngo Dinh Can, 
younger brother of President Ngo Dinh Diem and “political boss” of 
Central Vietnam, was sentenced to death. Major Dang Si, who had been 
held culpable in the shooting of nine demonstrators at Hue in May 1963, 
was given life imprisonment at hard labor, though he made an impressive 
defense of his claim that the prosecution failed to produce any witness 
who saw him actually throw a grenade into the crowd of demonstrators, 
as had been charged. Thirteen police officials were also tried, but no sen- 
tences pronounced.? 

On the other hand, alleged “Diemists” in the administration were 
marked for purging. A “Diemist” supposedly was a civil servant who had 
been a member of the Can Lao, a clandestine political organization organ- 
ized to support the regime in general and its Political Counsellor, Ngo 
Dinh Nhu, in particular. In practice, however, the purge strayed beyond 
its intended targets, with the result that many officials whose only “crime” 
was that they had continued as members of the civil service during the 
period of the former government were suspended or discharged from their 
positions. The ministries were thrown into confusion, and the new min- 
isters had difficulty inducing men to serve as staff for their cabinets. If, 
after all, it was reasoned, the Khanh regime were overthrown like its 
predecessors, what might be their fate were they associated with it? 8 At 
the same time, some of the new cabinet, notably Dr. Nguyen Ton Hoan, 
Vice Premier for Pacification, and leader of one branch of the Dai Viet 
party, considered their posts to carry a license to bring their own followers 
into the public service. In the case of Dr. Hoan, it was subsequently 


1 Decree-Law 4/64, February 28, 1964. 

20n October 1 and 2, 1964, 59 persons who had been “detained” at two'prisons in 
Saigon, either awaiting trial or awaiting sentence, and including the above-mentioned 
thirteen police officials, cabinet and sub-cabinet officers of the Diem government, mem- 
bers of the National Assembly, and officers of the Vietnamese Catholic movement, were 
summarily and without explanation removed to the prison island of Poulo Condore, 
where they were reportedly incarcerated in underground cells “to protect them from Viet 
Cong prisoners on the island who are kept above ground.” 

3 General Khanh himself had been a loyal servant of the Ngo Dinh Diem regime, and 
during the abortive paratroop coup of November 1960, he had organized the defense of 
the Presidential Palace against the rebels. He had also played no role in the November 
1963 coup that overthrew the old regime. 
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charged by General Khanh that he had attempted to staff the Pacification 
program almost exclusively with Dai Viet followers. This also was a dis- 
ruptive act and ended with the dismissal of Dr. Hoan at the end of 
‘August. : 

The field services of the Vietnamese Government were upset by the 
events of November 1963. The Provisional Government organized by the 
junta named new Province Chiefs in most of the provinces, with some 
being moved and others replaced more than cnce. Many new Deputy 
Chiefs of Province for Security and Deputy Chiefs for Administration were 
also named, and in the armed forces, changes fer political cause were so 
numerous as to seriously alarm United States military advisers. The Janu- 
ary coup brought a new series of such shifts im both civil and military 
services, and further changes followed an abortiv= revolt on September 13, 
led by one-time Interior Minister General Lam Van Phat and General 
Duong Van Duc. The final major change for the year occurred at the end 
of October. On October 20, the High National Council, which had been 
created on September 8 by the Military Revolu-ionary Council * promul- 
gated a Provisional Charter for the Republic of Vietnam. In its Preamble, 
the document asserted that although it was merely provisional in char- 
acter, it “nonetheless provides the elements of a democracy: 

Separation of power; 

Respect for fundamental liberties; 

The pursuit of social equality.” 
After. these resounding phrases, the new temporary fundamental law 
emphasized the legitimacy of the High National Council and pointed out 
that its objective was the “building of stable government which can 
speedily and peacefully solve the political crises that may arise.” On 
October 26, Phan Khac Suu, an agricultural engineer who had been 
imprisoned by the former government for several years, was named Chief 
of State by the High National Council, and on October 30, he named Tran 
Van Huong, a former school teacher who had served briefly as Mayor of 
Saigon under Ngo Dinh Diem in 1954-55, his Prime Minister. A new 
cabinet, composed almost entirely of civil servants, was sworn into office on 
November 4, and on November 5, the Chairman of the High National 
Council, Dr. Nguyen Xuan Chu, resigned, complaining that the Govern- 
ment that had been formed by Prime Minister Huong had not taken into 
consideration “political realities.” 

In fact, Huong had intentionally excluded spokesmen of leading political 
groupings in South Vietnam that had opposed General Khanh. This in- 
cluded three Buddhist factions, northerners, rcentrists, and Catholics. 
Furthermore, most of the new ministers were from the Mekong River 
delta provinces, and as civil servants most of them were automatically 


4 Decree No. 7/BLDLTQGQL, September 8, 1964, sigred by Generals Minh, Khanh, 
- and Khiem. Khanh stated that the Council would functior for two months. 
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accused of having been “Diemists,” even though in nearly every case they 
had personally opposed Diem. Several also were regarded as proteges of 
former Premier Nguyen Ngoc Tho, who had headed the civilian component 
of the junta that ousted the Diem government (of which Tho himself had 
been Vice President from 1956 till it ended). Cause for much criticism 
also was the fact that Nguyen Luu Vien, General Nguyen Khanh’s uncle, 
was named First Deputy and Minister of Interior. This fact gave credence 
to the charge that the new government had in reality been formed by 
Khanh to perpetuate his own control of affairs. It was also a fact, how- 
ever, that in forming his cabinet, Huong had indeed approached a number 
of prominent politicians, including leaders of the Dai Viet party, with 
offers of cabinet positions, and had been turned down by them, seemingly 
because they considered that his regime would be short-lived and did not 
wish to be associated with a temporary (and presumably, unsuccessful) 
enterprise. 

The sad reality was that the Suu-Huong government had been the out- 
growth of a number of events, in which United States representatives in 
Saigon had played a part. After the shock of the January 30 coup had 
subsided, American Embassy personnel had found General Khanh’s 
breezy, enterprising manner more to their liking than they had feared, 
and had voiced strong public support for him. As the months passed, how- 
ever, they became progressively disillusioned with his leadership and with 
the fact that much of his motion seemed to be more for effect than for 
consequence. A power struggle within the Khanh-Minh-Khiem triumvirate 
further worried these observers when it became obvious that it was having 
a debilitating effect on both military and civil administrative machines, 
making for factionalism and disunity when it was clear that the war could 
be won only by urgent measures making for unity and coordinated for- . 
ward movement. A similar disquiet was found among Vietnamese of many 
factions, and the situation came to a head when the general proclaimed a 
State of Emergency on August 7, and followed this up on August 16 by 
having the Military Revolutionary Council promulgate a new Charter for 
Vietnam, providing for an appointed National Assembly, and electing him 
President of the Republic of Vietnam. 

Public reaction was violent. For four days, angry groups of students 
demonstrated throughout the country, and on August 25, Khanh resigned 
the Presidency, while on the 27th, the Military Revolutionary Council 
repealed the August 16 Charter, and then dissolved itself. American in- 
volvement in the preparation of the Vung Tau Charter (so-called after 
the town in which it was written by Khanh) was charged, and further 
accusations of American desire to see a military dictatorship were freely 
made. At this point both Khanh and such American supporters as he may 
have had backed off. The previously mentioned coup attempt of September 
13 then took place and failed, and Khanh and his military colleagues were 
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finally persuaded that a return to some form of civilian participation in 
government leadership was essential. 

The American commitment in Vietnam involves men, money, and pres- 
tige in a limited but possibly un-winnable war on the Asian continent. 
When Henry Cabot Lodge resigned as United States ambassador to the 
Republic of Vietnam last June, four members of the President’s cabinet, 
including the secretaries of state and defense, offered to take his place. 
That the position went to the ranking military officer in the United States, 
General Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, attests 
to the importance that is placed on winning the struggle against Com- 
munist aggression in Southeast Asia. American economic and military aid 
to Vietnam has totaled approximately $4 billion since 1954, and in the 
current fiscal year is running in excess of S2 million per day. More than 
22,000 United States troops, including Special Forces trained for guerrilla 
warfare, are currently assigned to duty in Vietnam. And more than 200 
United States military men have been killed in action there since Decem- 
ber 1961. 

As stated by Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson and their 
respective secretaries of state, the United States is in Vietnam for three 
reasons: to help the little Republic preserve its independence; to prevent 
further Communist expansion in Southeast Asia; and to meet successfully 
the challenge of indirect aggression posed by the Chinese Communists and 
their North Vietnamese allies through their “war of liberation” in South 
Vietnam. Beyond this, our ultimate goal is to help the nations of the region 
develop governments of their own choosing, viable economies, and to 
live in peace. South Vietnam was chosen as the arena of decision, it being 
felt by administration leaders in Washington that the potential impact 
of a Communist victory in South Vietnam would be so damaging to the: 
American national interest as to make our determined participation in the 
struggle there inescapable. The Sino-Soviet split has caused further anxiety 
in Washington and in allied capitals in Southeast Asia, inasmuch as suc- 
cessful Communist “liberation” of South Vietnam would vindicate China’s 
policy of assisting Communist and pro-Communist elements by a combina- 
tion of guerrilla operations and political action. It would also “prove” that 
the U.S., for all its power and wealth is not capable or willing to halt 
Communist expansion. 

At the year’s end there was deep uneasiness in Saigon and in Washing- 
ton. Political conflicts within South Vietnam had demonstrated a cen- 
trifugal effect there, with the result that for all the sense of desperation 
which Vietnamese on many levels manifested, there was little corollary 
sense of urgency; politicians and military officers, Buddhist and Catholic 
leaders, student group organizers, all seemed still to be thinking in terms 
of translating the existing malaise into something advantageous to them, 
rather than in terms of burying some of their differences so that the 
national polity might be preserved. While the Viet Cong still had not the 
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capability to take power in Saigon either directly or indirectly, the war 
was being fought at the entrance to the capital city itself. The continuing 
disunity among the Vietnamese raised grave doubts in the minds of serious 
foreign observers whether the twenty years of war endured by the Viet- 
namese since 1945 might not have taken a psychological toll far more 
serious than the mere loss of human life and property, and whether indeed 
the Vietnamese themselves were susceptible of being “saved.” 
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THAILAND—SCANDAL AND PROGEESS 


DAVID A. WILSON 


During 1964 nothing very decisive occurred in Thai politics. 
Writing a summary of the year’s political trends in Thailand is rather like 
drawing the Painted Desert with a hard pencil—flat, not very bright but 
full of intimations. The most noteworthy outcome was the survival of Field 
Marshal Thanom Kittikachorn’s leadership. As of this writing he remains 
Prime Minister, having succeeded to the office as the deputy of the late 
Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat in December 1962. Field Marshal Thanom’s 
survival is not necessarily a surprise but on the other hand it is cause for 
remark. The year has been spiced with much gessip and speculation about 
his possible successor as well as about the shape of any succeeding regime. 
Nevertheless, the advent of either lies as yet in the future and the present 
only teases. 

For example, General Praphat Charusathien, Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior, was reported to have expressed a feeling of “deep 
concern” over the future political situation. 

. He said he did not care for himself. He did not care if he lost his 
civil position or his military rank, because he has already reached the 
ceiling. He said he would be pleased to follow a profession to earn a 
living for himself and his family. 

Asked by newsmen if his worry was based on fear of chaos after 
promulgation of the Constitution and the elec:ion as has happened in 
former times, General Praphat said he “had the feeling.’ 

Whatever feeling General Praphat might hav2 had during the past year 
surely was enhanced by tales of salacious scandal plentifully revealed. The 
big daddy of them all was the intricate matter of Field Marshal Sarit’s 
legacy. This affair had two principal dimensions. One was the contest among 
claimant heirs of whom the most outstanding ar> his wife at the time of his 
death—the Lady Vichitra—and her stepsons. At the same time small claims 
from ladies politely termed “minor wives” provided both spice and com- 
plication to the matter. There has been no fully agreed upon figures as to 
the number of persons involved. The second aspect of the affair was the 
matter of “public” money that had become nixed with the late Field 
Marshal’s fortune. Subsidiary to these was _tke question of the over-all 
magnitude of the estate. 

The first issue resulted in civil litigation ovez who is to be the executor 
of the late Field Marshal’s estate—Lady Vich.tra or her stepsons. What 
is at stake is the disposition of a complex of prcperties and business invest- 
ments estimated in the tens of millions of dollars. It is said that this fortune 
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was acquired largely during the 1950’s and there is considerable speculation 
on the propriety of the methods used. 

Major Setha Thanarat, Sarit’s son, filed a statement in court which re- 
quested the following rulings: That the court 

1, Appoint him sole executor of the estate. 

2. Suspend nomination of an executor until the verdict in the other case 
in which the plaintiff is fighting in court for the will of his father to 
be declared null and void and to have the estate . . . shared also with 
the six other offspring of Marshal Sarit. 

Lady Vichitra countered with a statement in which she “dismissed as 
false that she had forced the safe in the house behind the First Division of 
the Army and that she had stolen 213 pigs from the Bangpoon farm. She 
asked the court to nominate her executrix. She also said that she would 
return all state funds mingled with the estate of her late husband should 
any be found.”? 

A special committee was appointed to investigate the latter question of 
whether, or perhaps more accurately how much, state funds had become 
mixed up in Sarit’s estate. This committee promised a “White Paper” on 
their investigation which would be aimed at three objectives: 

(1) To manifest to the public that it has carried out its duty honestly 
and straightforwardly, without consideration for face and with no attempt 
to hide anything. 

(2) To provide a history text for posterity to study the extravagance 
and squandering of state funds in the era that has passed, and to show 
the loopholes and slackness in maintenance of regulation which give a dis- 
honest person the opportunity to indulge in corrupt practices. 

(3) To demonstrate to posterity that no infamous act, especially in 
connection with state funds, can be hushed up. No power will be able to 
hide the pernicious deal. The revelation will act as a check against any 
other person with the same propensity? 
` On November 20, an order was issued which apparently settled the gov- 
ernment’s attitude on the matter of state funds. The figure of about $29 
million (574,328,078.26 baht) was established as the amount of state funds 
in the estate and all property was seized to regain that amount. 

Criticism of dead men has its joys and subtle charms as well as a certain 
piquant peril which demands delicacy of management. After all, Field 
Marshal Thanom, General Praphat and other persons prominent in the 
government were close associates of the late Field Marshal Sarit. It requires 
of them a remarkable aplomb to maintain a confident innocence in the face 
of vulgar implications. 

For example, the merchandizing of pork in Bangkok has been a source 
of continuing concern for some years. While Sarit was still Prime Minister 
there was a notable scandal about the formation of a monopoly for trading 
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in pork, the principal meat in the Bangkok market. There were intimations 
at that time that General Praphat’s position in the afiair was subject to 
some legitimate questions because the monopoly was granted by the munici- 
pality which is an agency of the Ministry of the Interior. 

This year a resurgence of public interest in pork occurred. The focus 
of this interest lay in the rising retail prices of the commodity. The difficul- 
ties in the trade are complicated, including apparently both falling produc- 
tion and monopolistic middle man mark up. 

The political significance of these developments was not lost. A number 
of Bangkok newspapers devoted substantial space to the issue and the 
government’s response was defensive. General Praphat was reported to 
have said: 

... that the current outcry against the increased price of pork has been 
made by three newspapers, namely Prajathipathat whose approach was 
rather apposite; but Sarn Seri and Thai Raiwan were writing in the 
manner of having background with motivations to cause trouble . . 
I'd like to observe for another period. If they continue to write like 
this, certainly it will be no good... 

There is background to the pork problem which has been in a messy 
state all the time. I cannot tell you about this background; suffice to 
say now that I know about it well.‘ 

Lying behind this lively interest in scandal and corruption is the govern- 
ment’s public intention to promulgate in the early part of 1965 the long 
discussed constitution. The state has been ruled since 1959 under technical 
marshal law and a provisional constitution. All through this period an ap- 
pointed constituent cum legislative assembly has been at work drafting a 
“permanent” constitution. The delay has been political rather than tech- 
nical but so long as Field Marshal Sarit was alive the justifications offered 
by him were widely accepted. In general these justifications were that the 
nation needed a period of political quiet while the fundamental phases of 
the economic development plans were being accomplished. 

With Sarit’s death the more vocal among the politically interested— 
former members of the National Assembly, journalists and the like—com- 
menced making more parliamentary noises. Within the ambience of scandal 
such sentiment could take on some rationale. Perhaps Field Marshal 
Thanom judged himself in need of a political policy distinct from that of 
the previous government and found the constitution a useful issue. It now 
appears that a constitution will be promulgated and elections held in 1965. 

Parliament has always been the site of difficulty in the arrangement of 
institutions under the various Thai constitutions. Although there is no 
official text on the proposed new constitution it appears that the structure 
and position of parliament will fall within the following pattern: 

1. It will be a bicameral parliament with one house directly elected and 
one house appointed. 
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2. That the government will not be directly responsible to parliament nor 
will cabinet members be members of either house. 

The latter provision which is novel in Thai constitutional history and 
is probably modeled on the Fifth Republic of France may be salubrious 
since it would appear to approximate the structure of power based on con- 
trol of the military and civil bureaucracies. Nevertheless, this pattern also 
‘places grave responsibilities of a political cast, such as selecting the gov- 
ernment, on the throne which from 1932 until 1958 was carefully barred 
from the political arena. The king’s popularity and authority have steadily 
grown in the past decade. Therefore the government has consistently drawn 
on this reservoir for enhancement of its own legitimacy. But such a tend- 
ency can only continue at the risk of compromising the throne’s apparent 
disinterest in factional conflict. 

The destalinization of Sarit is not without its ironies. The Sarit regime 
presided over and was not without influence in the rapid development of 
the economy of the country. Moreover some hard decisions were made, such 
as the allocation of substantial resources for the development of the neg- 
lected provinces of the Northeast. Economic development was solid during 
the period of his regime and continues to be. Growth of output has risen 
from a rate of 5% in the fifties to 6.5%. Rate of savings is 15.2% com- 
pared with 10.2% in the early fifties. Part of the credit for these advances 
must be given to the stable political conditions and the beginnings of plan- 
ning which were Sarit’s policies. More hard economic decisions such as tax 
and borrowing policies lie in the future and whatever regime emerges under 
a new constitution will be faced with them. 

Foreign Affairs: The improbabilities of events in Laos continued to be 
the main object of attention of those responsible for Thailand’s position in 
the world at large. Thanat Khoman, the articulate Foreign Minister, had 
things to say from time to time on this matter which revealed his concern. 
The United States is Thailand’s first foreign policy problem, as it has been 
for almost fifteen years, and Laos is the local indicator of the state of this 
problem. 

The Thai government took vocal exception to the action of the co- 
chairman of the Geneva Conference in regard to the April 19 Coup in 
Vientiane. Thanat’s position was that the unanimous condemnation re- 
flected a double standard governing in the Geneva Conference enforcement 
agency and that such action was “unwarranted and uncalled for.” In an 
interview Thanat asserted his view that repeated violations of the Geneva 
agreements from the communist side had “voided the Geneva Agreement 
of any substance.’ 

Within the context of the Laos situation, Thanat went on to explain his 
appreciation of the principle of an independent foreign policy for Thailand: 


5 “Statement on Co-Chairmen’s Message,” Foreign Affairs Bulletin, II1:5 (April-May 
1964), 550. 
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Politically speaking things are comparatively smooth in our relations 
with the United States. We see eye to eye on many things; and whatever 
differences that may occur, they are in the apprasal of specific situations 
rather than differences on the objectives or ultimate objectives. I do not 
say that there are no differences—that will nct be true ... But the 
difference comes from the fact that we are in Asia—we are Asians; we 
may pretend that we know-the Asian mind amd mentality better than 
any American. If we are wrong we are prepared to admit it; but in most 
cases, fortunately or unfortunately, we have noz yet been proved wrong 
—I mean in recent time... . 

I would say that [ours] is an objective policy; in this, it is quite dif- 
ferent from any parallel you may find in some other parts of the world. 
I read in your newspaper [N.Y. Times] about the independent policies 
of certain nations; they have nothing to do wih this independent posi- 
tion or policy I am talking about. It means that we are not willing to 
accept imposition of views from outside which are agairst our interests, 
or dictations to us to shape our policy or to accept views that are 
directly against our interests—that we are not prepared to accept. “Inde- 
pendence” here does not exclude at all ccoperation with friends, 
especially the United States. As a matter of fect, we have been cooper- 
ating very closely in many cases. We are willing to listen to advice; 
but when it comes to the course of action or policy, we have to think 
independently.” 

In spite of public disapproval of the actions of the co-chairman, and by 
implication of the United States, in Laos in tne Spring, Thailand had no 
alternative but to accept the results of these actions. Relations with the 
Sovanna Phouma government have been good since its re-establishment 
and on the whole Thailand has been pleased vith the tendency of factions 
in Laos to harden against the Pathet Lao. The fear of exposure of the 
Northeastern provinces to subversive assault trom the eastern bank of the 
Mehkong is the primary and immediate motive power of Thailand’s foreign 
affairs. The puzzle of Laos, however, is no more readily solved by Asian 
Thais than non-Asian Americans. 
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MALAYSIA'S FIRST YEAR 
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If the birth of Malaysia in 1963 was accompanied by much 
travail, the first fifteen months in the life of the new federation have pro- 
duced more trials and tribulations than the average infant state could be 
expected to undergo and survive. The fact that Malaysia has survived, 
and in surprisingly healthy condition, may be attributed in large part to 
the external support she has received, chiefly from Britain and other 
Commonwealth countries. But it is also evidence of the soundness of the 
constitutional arrangement under which the 1957 federation was estab- 
lished, and of Malaysia’s basically sound economic condition. 

In a sense, of course, Malaysia was not a new state, but rather an ex- 
panded one. The Constitution and the Government of the old Federation 
provided an element of continuity so that the accession of Singapore, 
Sarawak and Sabah might have been accomplished fairly smoothly if there 
had been no outside interference. In April, the eleven Malayan states held 
elections independently of the three new ones for the last time. During the 
year, the Tariff Advisory Board called for in the Malaysia agreement was 
set up and staffed, and in October it began hearings on more than a hundred 
commodities. Beginnings were made on the extension of development pro- 
grams to the Borneo territories. In November, initial steps were taken 
toward equalizing taxes among the four components of the federation. And 
if there was little accomplished toward extending equal educational oppor- 
tunities to the Borneo territories and accelerating the spread of the Malay 
language, at least these problems were better defined at year’s end. 

In one sense, however, the new federation suffered a major setback. Under 
the best of circumstances, the continued hostility to Malaysia of Singapore’s 
militant left and the island’s peculiar racial make-up would have made the 
state a-highly sensitive and potentially explosive area. However, these 
pressures might have been contained without serious consequences if they 
had not been aggravated from outside. Unfortunately, the Indonesian 
confrontation apparently supplied the catalyst needed to provide a violent 
explosion. The Singapore riots late in July and early in September were 
the bloodiest in the city-state’s bloody history. And while they marked 
Singapore as the most vulnerable spot in the new federation, they gave 
warning also of the dimensions of Malaysia’s racial problem. 

On virtually all fronts, the Indonesian “confrontation” provided the 
context within which Malaysia was forced to act in 1964. On the economic 
front, the rupture in trade with Indonesia continued to cause difficulties, 
particularly in the entrepôts of Singapore and Penang; at the same time, 
increased demands for defense spending reduced the funds available for 
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development projects. On the political front, the Indonesian effort shaped 
the election issues and imposed restrictions on opposition activities in the 
campaign. On the diplomatic front, it dictated the primacy of foreign rela- 
tions and influenced markedly the content of Malaysia’s foreign policy. 
On the security front, the threats of subversion, infiltration, sabotage and 
actual invasion determined not only Malaysia’s military needs and her 
budget requirements but also the extent of her reliance on foreign defense 
assistance. The confrontation was even manifested in education, where 
policy was seriously affected by the internal security situation. 

Foreign Affairs: For two months at the beginning of 1964,1 Malaysia’s 
relations with her Maphilindo neighbors were the focus of discussions and 
negotiations in an unbelievably involved rondelet of top level meetings. 
The initiative for these talks came from a number of places but apparently 
never from Kuala Lumpur; they took place in Tokyo, Manila, Bangkok, 
Djakarta and Phnom Penh—as well as in Washington and London. In 
January, the Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. Pacific Forces made diplo- 
matic representations in Manila and Kuala Lumpur, and America’s Robert 
Kennedy, Cambodia’s Prince Norodom Sihanouk, and Thailand’s Thanat 
Khoman each went the rounds of the Maphilindo capitals, endeavoring to 
bring the three countries together to find an “Asian solution” to an Asian 
problem. In January and February, Indonesia’s President Soekarno ex- 
changed “working state visits” with the Philippine Republic’s President 
Diosdado Macapagal, and in the latter month, Sihanouk played host at 
Phnom Penh to Macapagal and to Malaysia’s Prime Minister Tengku 
Abdul Rahman. (The British Prime Minister and President Lyndon John- 
son also discussed the Malaysia question, ir talks in Washington which - 
coincided with the Phnom Penh meetings.) And in Bangkok in February 
and again in early March, the Thai foreign minister joined the Maphilindo 
foreign ministers in deliberations aimed at reestablishing amicable relations 
and paving the way for another summit similar to the Manila summit of 
July 1963. 

The Kennedy meetings brought Malaysia a brief respite from Indonesian 
incursions in Borneo when Soekarno ordered a cease-fire at the end of 
January. However, Indonesia’s refusal to withdraw her guerrillas from 
Sarawak and Sabah and her insistence on her right to continue to supply _ 
them there, virtually assured that further negotiations would end in stale- 
mate. Nevertheless, after the Bangkok talks broke down on March 5, the 
Philippines continued to press for a summit meeting among the three heads 
of government; after the Malayan elections, Macapagal’s special envoy 
made several trips between the Malaysian and Indonesian capitals to ar- 
range such a meeting. And in spite of the misgivings of Malaysia's top 
leaders, the Tengku did finally join in an abortive summit in Tokyo on 
June 21, although her original demand of complete withdrawal of Indo- 
nesia’s guerrillas had been met with only a highly dubious token with- 
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drawal. Two factors led Malaysia to the Tokyo meetings: first, a sense of 
obligation to the Philippines, which had undertaken the preparations; and 
second, a sensitivity to Afro-Asian opinion and a desire to avoid the ap- 
pearance of intransigeance. On the latter point, Soekarno’s highly publicized 
premature arrival in Tokyo made it difficult for Abdul Rahman to continue 
pre-summit negotiations. 

Under the circumstances, the collapse of the talks among the three states 
was again predictable, for at no point in the process of arranging the meet- 
ings did those involved seriously examine the possible grounds for conces- 
sions. For Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia itself was not negotiable, and as long 
as Djakarta—and sometimes Manila—insisted that it was, the likelihood 
of accord was remote. Even the point upon which agreement seemed immi- 
nent at Toyko—the creation of a four-country Afro-Asian conciliation com- 
mission—was concerned only with the mechanics and not the substance 
of negotiation. 

As far as the differences between the Philippines and Malaysia were con- 
cerned, little headway was made in removing them. Abdul Rahman publicly 
stated, before meeting Macapagal at Phnom Penh in February, that he had 
no objection to the Philippines taking her claim to a portion of Sabah to 
the International Court of Justice. But he did not indicate that Malaysia 
was ready to accept the jurisdiction of that body, and the two states subse- 
quently disagreed as to whether the Tengku, at Phnom Penh, committed 
Malaysia to placing the claim before the world court. On the question of 
recognition, the two countries did agree, after the Phnom Penh meetings, 
to reestablish consular relations, although the Philippine president indicated 
a reluctance to extend full diplomatic recognition to Malaysia until the 
dispute with Indonesia was settled. Following the Tokyo summit, relations 
between the two states cooled perceptibly, with Malaysia insisting that the 
Philippines had refused to honor a commitment by its special envoy to 
base recognition on Malaysia’s participation at the summit. Late in De- 
cember, it appeared that the Philippines was still withholding recognition 
until Malaysia agreed to take the Sabah claim to the International Court. 
In sum, the formula of finding an Asian solution to an Asian problem still 
lacked positive content at the end of the year. For Malaysia, Indonesian 
confrontasi appeared to have completely replaced consultasi (the Maphi- 
lindo musjawarah concept); and even where her relations with the Philip- 
pines were concerned, consultation had left them little better than when 
the year started. 

In other areas, however, the Malaysian position had been noticeably 
strengthened. Two missions to Africa—the first in January, led by Singa- 
pore’s Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew, and the second in November, headed 
by Malaysia’s Deputy Prime Minister Tun Abdul Razak—helped improve 
Malaysia’s image in the African world. Assurances of support both from 
the Commonwealth heads and from the ANZUS powers followed the 
Tengku’s visit to London and Washington in July. And in September, when 
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Malaysia secured a Security Council hearing cn her charges of Indonesian 
aggression against Malaya itself, she scored a diplomatic victory even 
though the Soviet Union blocked a Norwegian resolution condemning the 
invasion attempts. Even more important, both here and at the conference 
of non-aligned nations at Cairo in October—where Malaysia was not 
formally represented—she gained added support among the non-Western 
countries for her determined stand on defending the new federation. 

Confrontation: During the first half of the year there were sporadic 
incursions by Indonesian “volunteers” into the Borneo territories and 
these were checked largely by Gurkha soldiers. In Singapore, a series of 
bombings, by Indonesian infiltrators and Malaysians trained in Indonesia, 
kept the police occupied but did little damage otherwise. (If, as a number 
of these men testified, the intent was sabotage, the failure of this endeavor 
was almost ludicrous.) There were also some attempts at sabotage on the 
peninsula, where one train was derailed, and there was Indonesian harass- 
ment of both fishing and trade in the Malacca Strait. On the whole, how- 
ever, there was little evidence of full-scale war until after the breakdown 
of negotiations at Tokyo, although in anticipation cf it, the government 
issued a draft-call in early May. At mid-year, however, shortly before the 
Tokyo summit, clashes in Borneo intensified, and in the second half of 
the year, there was an attempt to infiltrate the peninsula itself. Beginning 
with seaborne landings at Pontian on August 17 and air-drops at Labis 
on September 2, several hundred men, including a substantial number of 
regular Indonesian troops, and large quantities of arms reached Malaya, 
only to be picked up within a short time of landing. In spite of the failure 
of the initial invasion attempts, however, new ones occurred, and at year’s 
end, Malaysia was bracing herself against the threat of massive invasion 
and her allies were expanding their commitments for her defense. 

The Internal Political Situation: The Malayan Elections. The Melayan 
states were scheduled, before the formation of Malaysia, to hold their 
periodic elections by August 1964. The mecnanics of these elections called 
for the end of April, were not altered by the fact that Malaysia had come 
into being, although both the new federation and the Indonesian confronta- 
tion loomed large as issues in the campaign. On the whole, the Tengku, as 
Malaysia’s chief architect, and his Alliance parties stood to benefiz most 
from these issues. While the Indonesian confrontation had brought hard- 
ships in some areas and hostility to Malaysia persisted in some quarters, 
the opposition parties were conceded little chance of gaining control of the 
government. In the April 25 elections, the Alliance actually increased its 
majority, winning 89 of the 104 seats at stake in the Federal Parliament,” 
and retaining control of ten of the eleven state governments. Even in 
Kelantan, where the right-wing Pan-Malayan Islamic Party retained power, 
the Alliance made impressive gains over 1559, and as a consequence, Fed- 
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eral-Kelantan relations, which had been strained for several years, were 
eased shortly after the elections. 

Perhaps the resurgence of the Alliance’s Chinese affiliate, the Malayan 
Chinese Association, which won 27 of the 34 seats it contested, was the 
most significant aspect of the Alliance victory. The MCA success, which 
offered assurance to the government of Chinese support for Malaysia, 
constituted the measure of the defeat of leftist and centrist parties. Thus, 
the extreme leftist Socialist Front lost seven of nine seats held prior to the 
elections; and the People’s Action Party of Lee Kuan Yew, attempting to 
launch itself on the peninsula for the first time, won only one of eleven seats 
contested. Three factors doubtless contributed to the success of the MCA 
and the failure of the left and center: first, the pressure on the Chinese 
to demonstrate loyalty to Malaysia by supporting the pro-Malaysia party; 
second, the high level of prosperity in the Malay states; and third, the 
inability of the opposition parties, particularly those competing for the 
votes of the urban Chinese, to form a united front. 

Singapore and the Borneo Territories: Although Singapore and the 
Borneo states had no elections scheduled in 1964, there was some news- 
worthy political activity in each of them. Sabah’s Alliance, built on a 
shaky foundation, began to suffer strain from a fairly early date. The 
leftist Sarawak United People’s Party (SUPP)—which controlled the prin- 
cipal urban councils—complained of unwarranted harassment by the gov- 
ernment. It was in Singapore, however, that politics took its most threaten- 
ing turn, when political rivalries escalated into major racial clashes. 

The bitter campaign which preceded the 1963 Singapore elections con- 
tinued to produce repercussions throughout 1964. Tan Lark Sye, the chair- 
man of Nanyang University Council, who had urged support for University 
graduates— most of them on the Barisan Sosialis slate—in the elections, 
was deprived of his citizenship in July. Nanyang itself was raided in June, 
and more than fifty students were detained for alleged subversion; subse- 
quently, more than a hundred undergraduates were expelled. (In June, the 
University yielded to pressure from the government, and agreed to reorgan- 
ization.) As for the militant leftist Barisan, to the routs it had already 
experienced—defeat at the polls, detention of numerous leaders, and dis- 
solution of its major labor and cultural affiliates—was added a new threat, 
internal dissension. In May, the Barisan chairman, Lee Siew Choh, resigned 
on the issue of the party’s stand on the Singapore draft call, thus bringing 
to a head the Barisan’s difficulty in adjusting its policies to the reality of 
Malaysia. 

But it was not until mid-year that differences between the Singapore 
government and the conservative Malay community erupted into open 
dissension. The incident which provoked Malay resistance was a govern- 
ment decision to redevelop a large tract of land which included a Malay 
kampong, but behind it lay the whole question of whether Malays in 
Singapore were entitled to the special privileges accorded those on the 
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peninsula. The dispute acquired a partisan tinge when the United Malay 
National Organization, an Alliance party, undertook to organize a pretest 
against the Lee Kuan Yew government, which refused to concede the 
Malays special rights. In this tense atmosphere, a minor incident during 
a Muslim religious procession touched off the ~acial riots of July 21, which 
left 23 persons dead and hundreds wounded wken order was restored several 
days later; fresh riots which flared on September 2 accounted for eleven 
more fatalities. There has been no evidence taus far that these riots were 
directly linked at any stage either with the Indonesian confrontation or 
with activities of the extreme left-wing Chimese in Singapore. Whatever 
the final verdict, the Singapore situation posed a challenge not only to the 
PAP government, but to the concept of demccratic government itself. 

Civil Liberties: Early in 1964, the federal Parliament passed a law mak- 
ing it an offense to use religious threats for pclitical purposes; and this, to- 
gether with the internal security laws already on the books, gave the gov- 
ernment wide powers to detain persons alleged to constitute a threat to 
peace and order. But, although there were a iew arrests before and during 
the election campaign, there was little evidemce of abuse of these powers. 
Moreover, even after the invasion attempts on the mainland begar, the 
minority parties were not gagged in opposing the government, even on 
sensitive policy questions, In October, for example, a Socialist Front spokes- 
man proposed placing the Borneo territories under U.N. supervision; and 
in November, the SUPP instituted a boycott of the Malaysian Solidarity 
campaign in Sarawak. 

It is somewhat surprising, therefore, that the Alliance government, in 
July, amended the Internal Security law to require the screening o7 pro- 
spective entrants to institutions of higher learning. Although the government 
insisted that “suitability certificates’ woull only be denied students in 
clear-cut cases, the far-reaching implications of this measure did arouse 
substantial public opposition. 

The Economic Situation: It was agreed when Malaysia came into being 
that Singapore would gradually exchange its free trade status.for integra- 
tion into a Malaysian common market. And shortly before the inaugura- 
tion of Malaysia, the island-state undertock the construction of a large- 
scale industrial complex at Jurong, intended eventually to absorb a sub- 
stantial portion of Singapore’s growing laboor force. Nevertheless, -Indo- 
nesia’s economic confrontation caused serions difficulties in Singapore, and 
these might have been critical if the ecomomic boycott had been 100% 
effective. As it was, a substantial number of boats loaded with small-holder 
rubber plied the straits nightly during the nrst half of 1964, and a gener- 
ous quantity of rubber manifested for thrd-counzry ports was actually 
diverted to Singapore for processing.? Pirazy and Indonesian naval action 





3 According to Antara news agency, 20,000~-25.00 tons of rubber per month were 
reaching Malaya and Singapore by smuggling and diversion at mid-year, compared with 
35,000 tons prior to confrontation. It may be presumed that Indonesia took steps to curb 
diversion as well as smuggling. Straits Times, July 12, 1964. 
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gradually reduced the smuggling and eventually Malaysia itself was forced 
to act against it, in order to curb Indonesian infiltration. Nevertheless, for 
a time this illicit trade cushioned the effects of confrontation on the en- 
trepôts, and by the time it was cut off new industries had absorbed most 
of Singapore’s dislocated labor. 

The economic situation in Malaysia generally was much better than one 
might have expected. Foreign capital continued to show a lively interest 
in Malaysian investments, despite the Indonesian threat. On the negative 
side, the market for natural rubber continued uncertain, both as to de- 
mand and price, and as a consequence, Malayan traders sought during the 
year to expand their markets in the Communist bloc countries. Despite the 
decline in rubber revenues, however, Malaysia continued to enjoy a favor- 
able balance of trade, chiefly because of the sharp increase in the world’s 
demand and hence in the price of tin. Indeed, a number of mines which had 
formerly been shut down became profitable to operate again in 1964 and 
there were prospects for new explorations. 

During the coming year, the shape of Malaysia’s economic future should 
become much clearer than it is at present. The new Five-Year Plan to be 
adopted in 1965 should hold the answers to many of the questions being 
raised about development planning for Malaysia as a whole. As far as the 
projected common market is concerned, 1965 should prove to be a time 
of far-reaching decisions. But how much progress Malaysia will make, 
even along these lines, will depend in large part on what happens in the 
Indonesia dispute. The Alliance government has already been forced to 
introduce a number of new taxes for the new year, some of them considered 
highly controversial; and in allotting the revenues that become available, 
development obviously has a lower priority than defense. But in another 
sense also Malaysia’s economic future depends on normalization of rela- 
tions in the area, for much of the industrial expansion at Singapore and 
Petaling Jaya is geared ultimately not to Malaysia but to a regional 
market. 
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THE MARXISTS AND COALITION GOVERNMENT 
IN CEYLON 


ROBERT N. KEARNEY 





On June 11, 1964, three new ministers joined the Government 
in Ceylon, apparently the first avowed Trotskyists ever to hold posts in 
any national cabinet.* The ministers took office following the formation 
of a coalition between the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP), the Govern- 
ment party, and the Lanka Sama Samaja Party (LSSP), an affiliate of 
the Trotskyist Fourth International. In December, after six months in 
office, the coalition Government unexpectedly lost a vote of confidence in 
Parliament by one vote, following a revolt in SLFP ranks. As a result, 
Parliament was dissolved and a general election called for March 1965. 
The events of December left Ceylonese politics in a state of considerable 
uncertainty at the end of the year. An election was constitutionally re- 
quired by July 1965, and the SLFP-LSSP coalition had been formed in 
anticipation of the impending election campaign. While the revolt in the 
SLFP and premature election hardly enhance ‘the prospects of the coalition, 
it will be a major contender for power. The election results may determine 
whether the coalition was a major turning point or merely one of many 
curiosities in Ceylonese politics. 

Although immediate tactical considerations appear to have motivated 
the SLFP in seeking the coalition, this action could exert a significant 
influence on the future course of the party. The SLFP has no sharply 
defined ideological commitment, preferring to rely on a vague attachment 
to “socialism” and the interests of the “common man.” The language and 
religious appeals of the party, however, have contained a substantial ele- 
ment of social protest against the privileged position of the English-speak- 
ing, westernized upper stratum of society. Whether intended or not, the 
alliance with the Marxist LSSP appeared to be drawing the SLFP into a 
greater emphasis on the destruction of privilege and an increasingly radical 
response to social issues. To the LSSP, the strongest of several Ceylonese 
Marxist parties, the coalition was of particular significance. It signaled 
the triumph within the party of the advocates of the parliamentary path 
to power. The coalition Government, in which the Trotskyist ministers 
played a conspicuous role, seemed to provide an opportunity for the party 
to acquire prestige and legitimacy. Strong on intellectual talent and dedi- 
cated leadership but weak in support in the rural villages, the LSSP could 


1 From 1956 to 1959 the cabinet contained two members of the Viplavakari Lanka 
Sama Samaja Party, a small offshoot of the Trotskyist LSSP. This group, however, broke 


- from the Trotskyist movement in 1950 and drifted toward a rather nebulous fusion of 


Marxism and Sinhalese nationalism. 
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hope to guide, dominate, or perhaps even absorb the SLFP, which enjoys 
considerable strength in the villages but is perennially short of leaders and 
Jacking in ideas. 

The July 1960 election had given the SLFP a narrow parliamentary 
majority and the opportunity to form the Government. The party’s parlia- 
mentary strength had gradually melted, however, until by the early months 
of 1964 the Government’s margin of votes in Parliament had virtually 
disappeared. Recent defeats in local government elections and parliamen- 
tary by-elections probably suggested to the SLFP leaders that it was ill- 
advised to seek a new mandate before absolutely necessary. In March, 
- Parliament was prorogued without advance warning some three months 
earlier than usual. Early in May, after private conversations between 
leaders of the SLFP and the Marxist parties, Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, 
Prime Minister and leader of the SLFP, formally sought and received 
authority from the party’s executive committee to negotiate a coalition with 
some or all of the Marxist parties. Despite indications of some resistance 
within the SLFP, the proposal received an overwhelming endorsement.” 

Longstanding hostility toward the conservative United National Party 
(UNP), which governed Ceylon from independence to 1956, had impelled 
the SLFP to turn to the Marxists for support in the 1956 and 1960 elec- 
tions, and presumably led to the almost automatic search for allies on the 
Left rather than the Right in the 1964 crisis. Alliance with the Marxists 
may also have been viewed as one way to end the strikes and labor turbu- 
lence which have plagued the island—1964 opened with the nationalized 
port facilities of Colombo paralyzed by a prolonged strike for the second 
time since the end of 1961. Because of the Marxists’ leading role in Ceylon- 
ese trade unionism, the SLFP leadership cited labor peace, particularly in 
the port and other nationalized enterprises, as one of the benefits oi the 
coalition. ; 

The SLFP first had to decide which other parties were to be included in 
the coalition. The developments of early 1964 found the major Marxist 
factions in a rare moment of unity. The three Marxist parties—the LSSP, 
the Communists, and the Mahajana Eksath Peramuna (MEP),* had 
formed a United Left Front in August 1963.5 When the SLFP first pro- 
posed a coalition, the central committees of each of the three parties re- 
solved that all three parties must be included in any coalition. Old an- 
tagonisms between Philip Gunawardena, leader of the MEP, and several 
SLFP leaders, however, made inclusion of the MEP virtually impossible. 


2 Ceylon News, May 14, 1964; Times of Ceylon, May 10, 1964. The vote in the execu- 
tive committee was 209 to four. One SLFP minister resigned immediately after the 
coalition was formed. 

3 See Ceylon News, May 14, June 11, and Sep. 24, 1964. 

4 Prior to 1959, the MEP was called the Viplavakari Lanka Sama Samaja Party. 

5 For a discussion of the United Left Front from the Communist standpoint, see Pieter 
Keuneman, “Towards Unity of the Working Class,” World Marxist Review, V1I:12 
(Dec. 1963), 10-14. 
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Gunawardena reportecly demanded the removal of two SLFP ministers 
as his price for agreeirg to the coalition. According to press reports, Mrs. 
Bandaranaike opposed Communist participat-on in the coalition on grounds 
of the party’s international connections and hostility toward religion. The 
deadlock was broken abruptly by a unilateral LSSP decision to join the 
Government without -he other Marxist parties. A Sama Samajist party 
conference approved a motion by party leader Dr. N. M. Perera autaoriz- 
` ing the negotiation of an LSSP-SLFP coalition. 

In addition to destroying the United Left Front, the action produced an 
immediate but appareatly minor split in LSSP ranks. “Opportunist” and 
“dogmatist” wings had long been present within the party. The “oppor- 
tunists,” often associated with Dr. Perera, 2mphasized the parliamentary 
road to power, and tended to favor policies which would attract electoral 
support and alliances with “bourgeois” groaps as instruments in gaining 
power. This wing has generally been predeminant in recent years. The 
small “dogmatist” w-ng insisted on doctr:nal orthodoxy and steadfast 
devotion to the revolucionary mission of the party, accepting if necessary a 
delay of indefinite duration until maturing conditions would sweep the 
party triumphantly into power. On approval of the coalition, the “dagmat- 
ists” left the party and formed a separate group, called the Lanka Sama 
Samaja Party (Revo.utionary Section). To Edmund Samarakkody, the 
“dogmatist” leader, tae action of the “reformist majority” of the party 
constituted “a complete violation of the basic principles of Trotskyism on 
which the revolutionary program of the party is based.” 

After quick agreement between the LSSP and SLFP on a coalition pro- 
gram, the cabinet was reconstituted to include three LSSP ministers; while 
the LSSP M. P.s joined the Government Parliamentary Group, along with 
one Communist M. F. who bolted his party. Dr. Perera, a onetime ‘aca~ . 
demic economist with a Ph.D. from the University of London, -tecame 
Minister of Finance. The other two Sama Samajists joining the cabinet 
were Anil Moonesingie (Minister of Communications) and Cholmondeley 
Goonewardena (Minster of Public Works). Under the Minister of Com- 
munications are the «wo largest public corporations, the Port Cargo Cor- 
poration and the Cerlon Transport Board, whose 30,000 employees have 
been involved in particularly serious labor disputes. 

A fourteen-point policy statement agreec upon by the coalition closely 
followed Sama Samaist proposals. The principal modifications demanded 
by the SLFP were inclusion of assurances tiat policy regarding the official 
language and the stateless “Indian” Tamils resident in Ceylon would re- 
main unchanged.’ The political objectives cited in the program were “to 
‘suppress the power of reactionaries and colonial elements according to the 
constitutional and parliamentary system end to establish more securely 


8 Ceylon News, May 25, 1964. 
T Ceylon News, June 1., 1964. 
8 See zbid., May 28, 19¢-4; Times of Ceylon, May 12, 1964. 
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democracy and socialism in this country.” The program specified the re- 
organization and control of banking and the expansion of the role of state- 
owned organizations in foreign commerce and wholesale and retail trade; 
the establishment of “People’s Boards” throughout the island with powers 
to investigate hoarding, blackmarketeering, and corruption; the creation 
of special courts to deal with charges of bribery; and legislation to end 
- “monopoly” control of the press. Provisions were included for the com- 
pulsory retirement of public servants “who obstruct Government work, 
who are inefficient or who are not co-operative,” and the establishment of 
labor advisory boards in all government agencies and public corporations 
to investigate waste and corruption, offer advice on administrative matters, 
and assist in maintaining discipline.? The coalition program was the basis 
for a Speech from the Throne and the Budget Speech delivered in July. 
Grave controversy was stirred by Government moves to regulate the 
island’s press and vest ownership and control of the large Lakehouse group 
of newspapers in a public corporation. Such action had been urged by the 
SLFP since 1960 but previously opposed by the LSSP. The proposed press 
measures were denounced as the first step in the establishment of a Marx- 
ist-controlled dictatorship. UNP leaders accused the Government of totali- 
tarian designs and threatened revolution if public liberties were subverted 
or elections postponed. The press controversy and fears of authoritarianism 
seem to have contributed to the fall of the Government on December 3, 
with the adoption of a no-confidence motion by a 74—73 vote. The defeat 
followed the defection of C. P. de Silva, a senior cabinet minister, and 
fourteen other SLFP M. P.s. In resigning from the Government and the 
` SLFP, de Silva attacked the press proposals and charged that “our nation 
is being inexorably pushed toward unadulterated totalitarianism.”!° De 
Silva had served as leader of the party after the assassination of S. W. R. 
D. Bandaranaike in 1959, but had stepped aside in 1960 in favor of 
Bandaranaike’s widow. He was commonly identified with the conservative 
wing of the party and had voiced misgivings on the formation of the coali- 
tion. The forthcoming general election was fixed for March 24, 1955, and 
Mrs. Bandaranaike announced that she would lead the party in the cam- 
paign. It appeared that Ceylon might be headed for another of the periods 
of instability and turmoil that have convulsed the island in recent years. 
The coalition Government before its fall could claim an accomplish- 
ment sought by every Ceylonese Government since independence. Agree- 
ment was reached with India on the long-standing dispute over persons of - 
Indian origin resident in Ceylon. By 1964, 134,000 had been registered as 
Ceylonese citizens and 51,000 as Indian citizens, but nearly one million 
others were considered stateless. In October, Mrs. Bandaranaike and In- 
dian Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri negotiated an agreement under 
which India is to repatriate 525,000 stateless persons from Ceylon over a 


? The full program is contained in Sri Lanka, June 20, 1964. 
10 New York Times, Dec. 4, 1964. 
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fifteen-year period and Ceylon is to retain and grant citizenship to 300,000. 
The fate of the remaining 150,000 was left to be decided at a future meet- 
ing. Solution of the problem will remove an emotional and potentially 
explosive issue from Ceylonese domestic politics and a source of discord 
from Indo-Ceylonese relations. 

During the period in which Ceylonese Marxists were creating and then 
demolishing the United Left Front and the Sama Samajists were experi- 
menting with governmental power, the Ceylon Communist Party was 
reeling under the impact of the rivalry between Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munism. The split between the party’s pro-Soviet leadership and a pro- 
Peking faction which appeared in 1963 was formalized early in 1964 when 
the two factions held separate party congresses, each claiming to be the 
legitimate Seventh Congress of the Ceylon Communist Party. The pro- 
Chinese group met in January and ritualistically expelled twenty-three 
veteran Communist leaders from the “parzy” for revisionism, failure to 
practice intra-party democracy, and refusal to prepare for the “possibility 
of the non-peaceful transition to Socialism.” At the pro-Soviet “Seventh 
Congress” in April, General Secretary Pieter Keuneman declared that the 
party had withstood a struggle with an “arti-Party group of splitters and 
renegades ... who . . . were encouraged anc supported in an impermissible 
way by the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party.”!? 

The rupture in the party was duplicated in several party-dominated 
organizations, including the important Ceylon Trade Union Federation. 
When the federation was captured by the pro-Chinese group a rival Ceylon 
Federation of Trade Unions was created by the pro-Soviet Communists. 
The two Communist groups assumed diametrically opposing attitudes 
toward the coalition Government. The pro-Moscow group decided to sup- 
port and cooperate with the Government, while the pro-Peking group con- 
demned it and attacked the LSSP for rejeczing the concept of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in favor of parliamentarianism.1* The existence of 
two Communist parties followed by the schism in the LSSP brought to five 
the number of separate and frequently antagonistic groups in Ceylon claim- 
ing to be the true heirs of Marx. 

Selected Reading 
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11 Ceylon News, Feb. 6, 1964; Times of Ceylon, Jan. 20, 1964. 

12 Ceylon News, Apr. 23, 1964. 


13 Ceylon News, June 25 and July 2, 1964. The pro-Peking Communists are not repre- 
sented in Parliament. 
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COMMISSARS IN THE ECONOMY: 
“LEARN FROM THE PLA” MOVEMENT IN CHINA 


RALPH L. POWELL 


Early in 1964, the leaders of Communist China launched an 
unusual campaign of major proportions calling upon all elements of society 
to learn from the experience of the armed forces, which are collectively 
designated as the “People’s Liberation Army” (PLA). The people were 
especially urged to study the “advanced” political and ideological work of 
the PLA.1 Once this campaign was well under way, a closely related, but 
even more significant program began. All industrial, commercial and finan- 
cial ministries and bureaus, as well as their subordinate offices and enter- 
prises, were directed to establish military-type political departments. Even 
the structure of the ruling Communist Party was modified to include politi- 
cal work departments for economic affairs. These are reported to extend 
from the Central Committee apparatus to local Party committees. 

There has been speculation as to whether or not these policies presage 
another “Great Leap” similar to the disastrous development drive of 
1958-60. It appears, however, that the programs represent the lesser, but 
still important, objective of increasing political controls and indoctrina- 
tion, while seeking to improve the management discipline and production 
techniques of the Chinese economy. Nevertheless, these policies threaten 
economic progress by further subordinating economic to political consid- 
erations. 

The campaign to borrow from the armed services is motivated by the 
long military experience of the Party leaders, by their ideological convic- 
` tions and especially their emphasis on the “mass” line, and by the serious 
economic problems that still confront the Peking regime. The Chinese 
Communist Party is a militant organization that came to power through 
more than twenty years of almost constant warfare. Most of the aging 
Party leaders long served as military commanders or as commissars. Also, 
the Party has been surprisingly successful in its past wars and Mao Tse- 
tung, the sanctified Party chief, has an international reputation as an 
authority on revolutionary warfare. Thus, it is not surprising that the 
Party leaders should attempt to adapt the institutions and techniques that 
have proven successful in military affairs to economic organizations. 

Furthermore, Marxist-Leninist ideology—as interpreted by Mao Tse- 
tung—inclines the Party to a belief that “politics leads and commands 
everything else” and that this is as true of economic development as it is 

1 For a very good background article on political work in the armed forces leading 


up to the learn-from-the-PLA campaign, see John Gittings, “The ‘Learn from the Army’ 
Campaign,” China Quarterly, No. 18 (April-June, 1964), 153-59. 
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of military matters. Hence, it is mainteined that the political work of the 
armed services provides an “exceedingly rick experience” applicable to all 
elements of the economy.” Finally, China has grave and complex economic 
problems that create serious obstacles for the Party. Since the passing of 
the nadir of the great depression in 1963, the official press has sounded 
increasingly confident, yet the Party leaders have expressed dissatisfaction 
with the progress and, in some cases, with tke direction of economic devel- 
opments. There has been an ideologically dangerous “spontaneous tendency 
toward capitalism.” Also, after the breakdown of the Great Leap, the Party 
reluctantly increased the authority of professional management in enter- 
prises; greater stress was placed on exper-ness and more emphasis was 
again given to material incentives. All of this placed the Party in an 
anomalous position creating a gap between its traditional ideological and 
organizational leadership functions. The Party’s technical capacities and 
control functions had fallen behind its ideological authority and role. 

In an attempt to rectify these problems gradually, the Party during 1963 
launched a series of mass campaigns or “movements.” Beginning in the 
spring, an economic emulation drive was begun under the slogan, “compare 
with, learn from and catch up with the advenced, and help the backward.” 
The principal objectives were to advance incustrial technology and improve 
business management, but there were political overtones. The other cam- 
paigns were primarily political, for they included the continuing policy of 
class struggle and the new, massive indoctrination campaign of “socialist 
education” aimed at all elements of society. These drives were combined 
under the slogan of “The Three Revolutionary Movements—the class 
struggle, production struggle, and scientific experiment.” Accompanying 
all of these campaigns was the increasing adulation of Mao Tse-tung—the 
still-developing cult of Mao.* 

The Party sought a model that the economy could use to “learn from 
and catch up with,” especially in the polit.cal field, but until recently the 
armed forces had not been an appropriate example. At least since 1956, 
a number of controversies had existed between the politically oriented Party 
leadership and the professional military officers, most of whom were them- 
selves Party members. A niajor cause of friction was the nature and degree 
of Party domination over the PLA. By 19€0 the Party’s machinery for the 
control and indoctrination of the armed farces had seriously deteriorated. 
The combat readiness of the PLA had d2creased and the results of the 
Great Leap had led to a decline in its morale. 


2 “Political Work Is the Lifeline of All Work,” R2d Flag (Hung-ch’i), No. 6 (March 31, 
1964), trans, in Current Scene Supplement (CSS), Vol. 1, No. 1, 9 p. 

8 See Franz Schurmann, “China’s ‘New Economic Policy’—Transition or Beginning,” 
China Quarterly, No. 17 (Jan—March, 1964), 88~9. See also, Cho-Ming Li, “Caina’s In- 
dustrial Development, 1958-1963” in same issue, pp. 28-9 and 34-8. 

4 “The Campaign for Comparing with, Learning from, etc.” Current Background (CB), 
American Consulate General, Hong Kong, No. 73., May 11, 1964, esp. pp. 1 and 19-20; 
New York Times, Feb. 26, 1964, p. 9. 
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At this point, under the leadership of Marshal Lin Piao, the powerful 
Military Affairs Committee of the Party carried out a whole series of quite 
effective reforms and indoctrination campaigns, plus a reorganization of 
the political machinery in the PLA. The objectives of these reforms were 
to strengthen Party control and increase political loyalty, while improving 
combat readiness, and curbing professionalism in the armed services. The 
PLA became a testing-ground for political machinery and techniques. 

Since late 1962 the Party leaders have shown increasing satisfaction with 
the military establishment.5 By 1963-64 they considered it to be worthy of 
emulation by the whole nation—not that the PLA has no faults in the 
eyes of the Party, but rather because it has recovered from the effects of 
the Great Leap more rapidly than either industry or agriculture. This is 
especially true in the field of political and ideological work. 

Learn from the Armed Forces: Thus, early in 1964 there was added to 
the existing emulation and indoctrination drives a related and coordinated 
campaign urging everyone to learn from the armed forces. But before this 
policy and its radical subsequent developments were adopted on a nation- 
wide basis, the plan was tested on a limited scale. During 1963 a number 
of cadres (officers and NCOs) from the PLA were assigned to various 
finance and trade departments, while some commercial cadres were trans- 
ferred to the armed services for training. In September 1963 the First 
Secretary of the Central-South Bureau of the Party called on everyone in 
his area to learn from the model “Toughbone Sixth Company” of the PLA.® 

Then on February 1, 1964, a massive campaign was launched urging 
the whole country to learn from the armed forces. This concept, it was 
stated, represented a new development of the thought of Mao Tse-tung. In 
typical fashion, the drive was opened by a long editorial in the People’s 
Daily.” The official media having all accepted the cue, the press and radio 
were soon carrying exhortations to learn from the PLA® and the cempaign 
continued for many months. The basic themes of the new policy were laid 
down in the original People’s Daily editorial, but were elaborated in later 
national and local publications, as well as at conferences of economic insti- 
tutions and mass organizations. Although it was occasionally pointed out 


5 Ralph L. Powell, Politico-Military Relationships in Communist China (Washington, 
D.C., Dept. of State, 1963), pp. 2-3 and 5-14; Ellis Joffe, “The Conflict between Old 
and New in the Chinese Army,” China Quarterly, No. 18 (April-June, 1964), 124-40. 
In the same issue see especially Gittings, op. cit., pp. 153-54, 156-57. 

6 See Chung-kuo Cl’ing-nien (China Youth), No. 4 (Feb. 16, 1964) in Selections from 
China Mainland Magazines (SCMM), American Consulate General, Hong Kong, No. 
411, p. 19; Ta-kung Pao, Feb. 29, 1964, in Survey of China Mainland Press (SCMP), 
American Consulate General, Hong Kong, No. 3183, p. 1; Nan-fang Jih-pao (Southern 
Daily), Jan. 26, 1964, SCMP, No. 3162, p. 7. 

T Jen-min Jih-pao (JMIP), Feb. 1, 1964, SCMP, No. 3164, pp. 1-8 or CB, No. 732, 
pp. 1-7. 

8 For examples see NCNA, Peking, English, Feb. 2, 1964, SCMP, No. 3154, p. 3; Nan- 
fang Jih-pao, April 14, 1964, SCMP, No. 3234, p. 8; Radio Harbin, Domestic, Man- 
darin, March 6, 1964; Radio Nanchang, Domestic, Mandarin, April 3, 1964. 
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that the PLA was not perfect, the official media endowed the armed serv- 
ices with nearly all of the numerous virtues that the Party seeks to incul- 
cate into every element of society. Tae PLA was proclaimed as a “worker- 
peasant army” developed and led by the Farty and Chairman Mazo, an 
army that had inherited and maintained the “fine” traditions and work 
style of the Party. Hence, it was claimed that the PLA was an armed force 
of “extremely high proletarian and combat character.” That it could be- 
come so was attributed primarily to “the “act that it has always raised 
high the great Red Banner of Mao Tse-turg’s ideas and put his ideas in 
command in carrying out all its tasks.” ? 

The principal characteristics of the armec forces that the whole country 
should master and flexibly applv include, first, the ways in which the PLA 
maintains “a firm grip on political-ideological work.” 1° Another character- 
istic to be emulated is the military’s “propa handling” of the basic “four 
firsts” relationships, which place emphasis on (1) the human factor (man 
over material things), (2) on ideology, (=) on the primacy of political 
work over other tasks, and (4) on the integ-ation of theory and practice.“ 
It was also essential, the Party declared, to -earn the “commendable” revo- 
lutionary “three-eight” work siyle of the armed forces, which stresses a 
“correct political orientation”—hard work, plain living, and flexible <actics, 
as well as “unity, vigor, seriousness and livzliness” or activeness.!” 

Finally, all should pay “special attention’ to the emulation campaign in 
the PLA, in which “good ideology makes possible good performance” by 
both companies and individual soldiers.18 

These are known as the “five-good” soHier and “four-good” company 
movements. The movements are related to the fact that the PLA =mpha- 
sizes the development and strengthening of dasic-level units, on the assump- 
tion that it is impossible to have a sound superstruciure without developing 
a solid foundation. Furthermore, “it is at this level that politics is trans- 
lated into practice and political loyalty :s transformed into productive 
efficiency.” 14 Stress on the broad lower levels also represents the mass line 
concept of the total involvement of the rark and file in the objectives and 


9 IMJIP, Feb. 1, 1964, SCMP, No. 3154, p. 1. See also Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien Pao 
(China Youth Daily), March 14, 1954, SCMP, Na 3195, p. 1. 

10 JMJP, Feb. 1, 1964, SCMP, No. 3164, p. 1. 

11 For a definition and explanation of the “Four Firsts” relationships and other major 
slogans and political work terms used by the PLA, see JMJP, Jan. 23, 1964, CB, No. 
732, pp. 38-43. These explanations were conveniently prepared by the editorial depart- 
ment of the People’s Liberation Army Daily jus prior to the opening of the “Learn 
from the PLA” campaign. 

12 Ibid. See also JMJP, Feb. 1 ard 23, 1964, CB, No. 732, pp. 3-5 and 25-9. 

13 For the background and descripticn of the “five-good” soldier and “four- good” 
company movements, see Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien Pao, Nov. 18, 1960 and Feb. 11, 1961, 
SCMP, Nos. 2433, pp. 1-5, and 2459, pp. 1-2; see clso JMJP, Jan. 23, 1964, CB, No. 732, 
pp. 39-40. 

14 Gittings, op. cit., p. 159. 
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policies of the Party. This is meant to be a two way relationship, but on 
the basis of authoritarian “democratic centralism.” 1 

It was proclaimed that learning from the armed forces and strengthening 
political and ideological work constituted a basic solution to the proper 
orientation of socialist construction. These activities were also regarded as 
critical to the continuing development of a politically conscious working 
class, having at the same time an “aptitude for organization and discipline” 
and adequate “scientific and technological knowledge.” Thus the campaign 
was aimed at the development of an “independent and integrated modern 
system of national economy,” while simultaneously being directed toward 
the struggle against imperialism, bourgeois thought, all reactionaries and 
modern revisionism.16 

A Party official wrote that the expansion of the “compare, learn and 
overtake” campaign to include the drive to study the advanced political 
work of the PLA had created a new stage and that the emulation move- 
ment was “no longer merely a mass economic movement, but also a mass 
political and ideological movement.” 1" Related to this concept is the impor- 
tant fact that the new drive has helped revive with emphasis the contro- 
versial policy “Politics in Command,” 18 the slogan that underlay much 
of the fanaticism, emotionalism and failure of the Great Leap. 

Aside from commending the military’s policies and techniques, the official 
press also endowed the armed services ‘with numerous other virtues that 
were worthy of emulation, These included love of country and hatred of all 
enemies of the revolution, but also thrift, honesty and initiative, courage, 
discipline, a sense of organization and a revolutionary spirit.1® Economic 
institutions were encouraged to study the managerial systems of the PLA 
and its techniques for increasing the morale and technical skills of its 
personnel.”° . 

The list of those groups that the Party believed should learn from the 
PLA was as long as the enumerated virtues claimed for the armed forces. 
The list literally included everybody. Aside from general principles appli- 
cable to all, special appeals were made to different groups as varied as 
laborers, intellectuals, each commune member, tractor drivers and bank 
employees, all of. whom were directed to “go all out” in learning from the 
PLA.” 


15 Cf. ibid., pp. 156 and 158. 

16 NCNA, Peking, English, Feb. 2, 1964, SCMP, No. 3154, p. 3. 

17 Ts’ao Ti-ch’iu writing in JMJP, March 6, 1964, CB, No. 731, p. 19. 

18 For examples, see CB, No. 732, pp. 15, 22 and 36-7; Red Flag, No. 6 (March 31, 
1964), trans. in CSS, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 4-9; JMJP, June 6, 1964, SCMP, No. 3247, p. 1. 

19 See JM JP, ed., Feb. 1, 1964, SCMP, No. 3164, pp. 3-5; NCNA, Peking, Domestic, 
April 4, 1964. 

20 JM JP, Feb. 1 and 2, 1964, SCMP, No. 3164, pp. 4~7 and 10-11; JMJP, Feb. 20, 
1964, CB, No. 732, pp. 23 and 25; Ta-kung Pao, Feb. 29, 1964, SCMP, No. 3183, p. 1. 

21 See Radio Tsinan, Mandarin, April 12, 1964; Radio Shanghai, Mandarin, May 3, 
1964; Radio Tientsin, Mandarin, March 9, 1964; Radio Peking, Mandarin, April 27, 
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Despite the accolades given to the PLA, ea--y in the campaign the armed 
forces themselves were cautioned against complacency. They were directed 
to learn from local cadres and the people ath humility in a process of 
mutual education. The military’s own press <-tributed to local officials and 
to the masses, or at least to their advance= elements, nearly all of the 
virtues that the nation-wide press and radio were assigning to the military 
services. It was pointed out that the PLA cod further strengthen its own 
political. work and that it had some “quite zave” shortcomings. Further- 
more, the armed services were called upon t= take an active part in all of 
the communist movements that were being simultaneously promoted, in- 
cluding study of the thought of Mao, the E-oad socialist education cam- 
paign, and the movement of class struggle, production struggle and scientific 
experimentation, plus the general “compar=, learn and catch up” cam- 
paign.?* The objective of these military editcrials was not only to prevent 
complacency and self-satisfaction, but also # prevent the reappearance of 
the old PLA sins of elitism, professional.sm and “isolation from the 
masses.” 

The New Politico-Economic Apparatus: Tre campaign to learn from the 
PLA was not intended to be merely part of a coordinated emulation drive 
aimed at improving the undesirably low po®ical activism and weak tech- 
nical skills. It was also meant to prepare tœ Party, the government and 
the people for the creation of military-type aolitical departments and work 
systems in all of the non-agrarian economic institutions of the state. The 
movement emphasized to cadres what aspæts of the military establish- 
ment should be adopted by economic institutions. The Party was planning 
to play once again a more active leadershp role in the economy, but it 
was moving with somewhat greater cautior and preparation than it did 
during the Great Leap. 

The ideological rationale for the new poliy was enunciated in an article 
in the Party journal Red Flag, which compésed the military struggle of the 
revolutionary period with the economic tesks of the present and main- 
tained that for ideological reasons it was necessary ior politics to lead and 
command both. In construction, as in war, # was argued, success depended 
primarily on the leadership of the Party zad the correctness of its lines 
and policies. Without describing the ecorsmic structure, the Red Flag 
writer pointed out that in the PLA, the Part, maintains an apparatus which 
assures that the armed forces will be “under the absolute leadership of the 
Party, a responsive and obedient tool... . “8 


1964. One of the best sources for local applicatior= of major indoctrination campaigns 
is the domestic broadcasts of provincial radio st=tions. See also Tsu-kuo Yiieh-k’an 
(China Monthly), Hong Kong, July 1964. This issae is devoted to the various aspects 
and target audiences of the “Learn from the PLA’ movement. 

22 See Chieh-fang-chun Pao editorials reprinted >r commented on in JMJP, Feb. 3 
and 11, 1964, CB, No. 732, pp. 7-14; also Radio P+zing, Mandarin, Feb. 8, 1964. 

23 “Political Work Is the Lifeline of All Work,” Red Flag, No. 6 (March 31, 1964), 
trans. in CSS, Vol. 1, No. 1, 9 p. 
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Shortly after the beginning of the campaign to learn from the armed 
services, a national conference of commercial departments discussed the 
establishment of political organs and called for the formulation of regula- 
tions to control political work in commercial departments.4 In February 
1964, political cadres of industrial, transportation and communications 
ministries were directed to set up organizations for political work and to 
assign energetic and politically motivated young cadres to them.” The new 
policies required the reorganization or replacement of some ineffective or 
“soft” Party branches.” 

In order to promote the adoption of the political and administrative work 
systems of the PLA by economic institutions, a considerable number of 
political and company level cadres of the PLA were sent to work in basic- 
level commercial departments. On a much wider scale, economic officials 
and political cadres of economic organizations were sent to military units 
or service schools or were trained in newly established courses devoted to 
the political work system of the PLA.” 

In the spring and early summer of 1964, a politico-economic structure 
very similar to the politico-military control mechanism of the PLA was 
rapidly established. This structure now consists of two parallel chains of 
political offices and personnel, one within the Party apparatus, the other 
in the hierarchy of economic institutions. Actually, from an organizational 
standpoint, the new system did not require a drastic change. The Party was 
already well represented in every institution. Each ministry and subordi- 
nate body already had a primary Party organ, namely, the committee or 
at lower levels, the branch. They also had Party secretaries and individual 
Party members. Hence, the more important change was one of policy. This 
consisted of expanding political activities, increasing the leadership role 
of the Party and modifying techniques of control and indoctrination. 

Nevertheless, there were important structural changes. A modification 
of the economic departments of the Central Committee (i.e., Politburo) of 
the Party led to the creation of an Industrial and Communications Political 
Department and a Trade and Finance Political Department. Then all of 
the regional bureaus of the Central Committee, as well as provincial and 
local Party committees, began to establish similar politico-economic sec- 
tions. These two types of political work departments have already been 
established at various levels in some and perhaps in all provinces.”8 

On the third of April, it was announced that fifteen ministries and two 
bureaus in the fields of industry and communications had established politi- 


24 NCNA, Peking, Feb. 19, 1964, SCMP, No. 3177, p. 5. 

25 NCNA, Feb. 29, 1964, SCMP, No. 3183, pp. 12-3; also cited in China News Sum- 
mary, Hong Kong, No. 7, 1964, p. 4. 

26 See JM JP, March 18, 1964, CB, No. 732, p. 36; Gittings, op. cit., p. 159. 

27 Ta-kung Pao, Feb. 29, 1964, SCMP, No. 3183, p. 1; NCNA, Peking, Feb. 19, 1964, 
SCMP, No. 3177, p. 5; Radio Hangchow, Feb. 26, 1964 and Radio Hofei, May 13, 1964 
and June 26, 1964; Radio Peking, Mandarin, April 3, 1964. 

28 See NCNA, English, Peking, April 3, 1964, SCMP, No. 3200, p. 3. 
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cal departments. The Ministry of Railways and some other ministries, 
which already possessed political sections, had reorganized and strengthened 
them.” In early June, it was officially reported that political departments 
had also been created in a number of commeccial trade and fmancial min- 
istries or bureaus, as well as in two banking systems and in the All-Chinese 
Federation of Supply and Marketing Coopezatives. Civilian cadres were 
transferred to reinforce the new departments end a group of pclitical cadres 
was obtained from the PLA. Plans were also crawn up to trair more politi- 
cal workers. All of the new high level polizical sections bezan studying 
means of flexibly applying the experiences of zhe armed forces to their own 
conditions and problems. There was repeated discussion of the need to 
build a “revolutionized industrial army.” 3° 

Although it was noted that there are differences between economic insti- 
tutions and the military establishment, it was claimed that the similarities 
are fundamental and primary. “Both are under the absolute leadership of 
the Party, take Marxism-Leninism and the thought of Mac Tse-tung as 
their guiding compass, (and) carry out their work according to the guide- 
lines, principles and policies of the Party...” 

Aside from the new top level organs, paitical departments were pro- 
gressively established during 1964 in the subordinate organisations of the 
economic ministries and bureaus, reportedly at all levels, including indi- 
vidual enterprises. Yet, in the latter half of the year so little publicity was 
given to the new institutions that it seems doubtful that taey had been 
established at the lower levels in all areas. Some were first to be set up 
in selected institutions on a trial basis. At least in one area, -he new struc- 
tures were established “methodically and gradually” beginn ng with large 
enterprises.°? 

Variations have been permitted in accorcance with the sze and condi- 
tions of the organizations. However, scattersd references incicate that the 
new political structure is generally as follows: at each level there is a Party 
committee or branch, which serves as the “core of leadershp and unity.” 
As in the PLA,?? the committee represents “collective leadership” and all 
important problems should be referred to the committee. Both political 


29 Radio Peking, Domestic, Mandarin, April 3; MCNA, Peking, Apri 3, 1964, SCMP, 
No. 3200, p. 3. 

30 Radio Peking, Domestic, Mandarin, June 6, .964; JMJP, June 7, 1964, SCMP, 
No. 3249, p. 3; “Political Departments Established in Industrial an¢ Communication 
Ministries” (An editor’s note and six translated Chinese press and radi~ articles), Union 
Research Service (URS), Vol. 35, No. 17, pp. 276, 279, 282 and 283. 

31 Ta-kung Pao, Peking, April 4, 1964, URS, Vo 35, No. 17, p. 27€; see also JM JP, 
June 7, 1964, SCMP, No. 3249, p. 1. 

32 Ta-kung Pao, April 4, 1964, URS, Vol. 35, Ho. 17, p. 276; ibil, March 26, 30, 
Aug. 1 and Sept. 22, 1964, SCMP, Nos. 3209, pp. 9-10, 3285, p. 7, and 3316, p. 6; Radio 
Nanchang, April 26, 1964; Radio Taiyuan, June 1, P964; Radio Chengcaow, Dec. 7, 1964. 

33 For descriptions of the political control and _ndoctrination structure of the PLA 
see Ralph L. Powell, Politico-Military Relationshif-, pp. 8-10 and S. M. Chiu, “Political 
Control in the Chinese Communist Army,” Military Review, Aug. 196d, pp. 25-35. 
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cadres and managerial personnel are subordinate to their committee,** 
but, as in the armed services, theory and practice may not always concur. 
All units above basic-level enterprises should have a political department 
or section, with a director and his staff of political workers. Political de- 
partments are under the “dual leadership” of the political section of the 
next higher economic organization and the local Party committee, with 
the latter taking precedence. Small enterprises, besides their Party branch, 
should have “political instructors.” At least in some cases, units with less 
than thirty employees should have only part-time instructors.°> 

Political cadres include Party secretaries, “commissars,” department 
directors, political workers and instructors. They are in charge of political 
and ideological work and are responsible for both routine political activi- 
ties and the recurring ideological movements or campaigns. Ideally these 
cadres should be “cool-headed promoters” and leaders, who are both “red 
and expert.” Since political work is considered to be of a “mass character,” 
political cadres should be assistéd in their official functions by all Party 
members, the Young Communist League, administrative personnel, trade 
unions and “non-Party activists.” 38 Because the Party is totalitarian and 
since politics is claimed to be the soul of everything else, political cadres 
in the economy, as in the armed forces, have functions that we would con- 
sider to be the responsibility of managers or commanders. 

There is a close relationship between the Party committees of economic 
institutions and the committee of the Party’s own apparatus at the same 
level. The provincial committees of the Party or their new political work 
departments for economic affairs have taken the lead in the establishment 
of political sections in economic organizations, As in the PLA, national and 
provincial conferences devoted to political work have been organized under 
the leadership of the Party. Yet, in terms of both control and indoctrina- 
tion, emphasis is being placed on work in basic level units.3T 

The influential People’s Daily referred to the establishment of political 
departments at all levels of the non-agricultural economy as a “new devel- 
opment of Mao Tse-tung’s thinking concerning socialist construction, a 
new creation regarding the construction and management of modern enter- 
prises, and a fundamental question of orientation for China’s socialist con- 
struction.” The editorial further stated that, “it is necessary to have a 
highly centralized leadership like that of the PLA” in order to promote the 


34 JMJP, June 7 and Nov. 23, 1964, SCMP, Nos. 3249, p. 2, and 3355, p. 2; Ta-kung 
Pao, Sept. 22, 1964, SCALP, No. 3316, p. 6. 

35 Ta-kung Pao, Peking, March 26 and Sept. 22, 1964, SCMP, Nos. 3209, p. 10, and 
3316, p.6; JMJP, June 7, 1964, SCMP, No. 3249, p. 2. 

36 Radio Sian, April 24, 1964, URS, Vol. 35, No. 17, p. 282; JMJP, May 12, 1964, 
URS, Vol. 35, No. 17, pp. 284-285 and 287; JMJP, June 6, 1964; SCMP, No. 3247, pp. 
2-3; Ta-kung Pao, Peking, Sept. 22, 1964, SCMP, No. 3316, pp. 6-7. 

37 See Radio Nanchang, April 26, 1964; Radio Sining, May 7, 1964; Radio Taiyuan, 
June 1, 1964; NCNA, Peking, April 3, 1964, URS, Vol. 35, No. 17, p. 276; JMJP, June 7, 
1964, SCMP, No. 3249, pp. 1-2; Radio Sining, Mandarin, May 2, 1964. 
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thinking of Mao and that it is essential to establish a complete political 
system “in order to insure the Party’s absolute leadership. . . .”38 Another 
leading newspaper stated that even in trade and finance “politics is the 
commander and the soul.” Thus, ideological work should be placed above 
business matters. However, in the case of financial and trade institutions 
there was admittedly another urgent reason for improving indoctrination. 
It was noted that in these institutions, most personnel were directly in 
charge of commodities and money, thus they could easily be corrupted. 
Hence, it was “urgently” necessary to strengthen political work, learn from 
the PLA and carry out socialist education.*® 

Although the revised political machinery in the economic ministries and 
enterprises is now very closely patterned after that of the PLA, there is 
an interesting difference within the Party’s own structure. Under the super- 
vision of the Politburo, control over all military affairs is concentrated in 
the powerful Military Affairs Committee of the Party. It dominates both 
the military and political chains of command in the armed forces, but its 
political directives are administered primarily by a single political hier- 
archy, headed by the General Political Department of the PLA. Authority 
over the new political apparatus of economic ministries and organizations 
is now obviously divided between the Central Committee’s Industrial and 
Communications Political Department and its Trade and Finance Political 
Department. This division of control appears to extend from the Party 
center down through both the Party structure and the hierarchy of eco- 
nomic institutions. The difference in methods of Party control over military 
and economic afiairs is probably due to the fact that supervision over in- 
dustrial and commercial matters was already divided between two com- 
mittees of the Central Committee under the Politburo. 

The campaign to learn from the PLA continued throughout 1964, but 
it received much less publicity than during the spring. Such “movements” 
are not meant to be permanent campaigns. They can be revived when 
needed. Apparently this drive has essentially served its purpose of inten- 
sively publicizing the virtues of the armed forces and of informing the 
cadres regarding aspects of the PLA that should be emphasized in eco- 
nomic institutions. By the fall of 1964 the slogan ‘‘Learn from the PLA” 
had largely been replaced by the theme “Depend on the Poor and Lower- 
middle Peasants.” Nevertheless, at the end of the year Premier Chou En-lai 
again called on the Party, the government and all cadres to learn from 
the “thoroughly revolutionary spirit and style of work” of the armed 
services.* The policy of establishing political departments and of increas- 
ing political control and activities in economic institutions is obviously 


38 See text in NCNA, Peking, Mandarin, April 4, 1964. 

39 Ta-kung Pao, Aug. 1, 1964, SCMP, No. 3285, pp. 8-9. 

40 JM JP, June 7, 1964, SCMP, No. 3249, p. 2. 

41 “Premier Chou En-lai Reports on the Work of the Government,” Peking Review, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1, 1965), 16, or SCMP, No. 3370, p. 14. 
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meant to be a long-term program. Nevertheless, its durability will probably 
depend on the degree to which it achieves the Party’s multiple objectives. 

Official mass media have made exaggerated, as well as some realistic 
assessments of the effectiveness of the program to learn from the PLA and 
establish new political departments. Despite a general note of official en- 
thusiasm, the Party press and radio have admitted that there have been 
some criticisms of the policy? and certain faults in its administration. In 
the application of the “five-good” campaign, some units grasped -the con- 
cept of “good at production,” but neglected the other four “goods,” espe- 
cially the idea of “good in political thought.” 43 The military cadres who 
had been sent to finance and trade departments in 1963 all had “fine” 
characteristics, but they were not qualified for work in those specialized 
agencies. There were “some defects” in their activities and they developed 
“various states of mind.” It was necessary to explain to these representa- 
tives of the favored PLA that although their new tasks were “common 
place,” they were important.** Another report stated that although politi- 
cal cadres had a firm grasp of the routine and administrative aspects of 
political work, they were “divorced from reality” and it was necessary for 
them to develop a knowledge of production.*® It was also admitted that 
there are natural “contradictions” between political campaigns and the 
needs of production, as well as between political, administrative and tech- 
nical personnel, who see things from different angles. The approved solu- 
tion is for everyone to be broadminded—red and expert. It is considered 
to be even more important to strengthen the “unified leadership” of the 
Party committees.*¢ 

An Appraisal: The leaders of Communist China have adopted a dubious 
policy that involves economic risks. Outwardly, the concept of nation-wide 
learning from the armed forces and the establishment of military-style 
political departments by all elements of the industrial and commercial 
economy appear to be almost as radical and dogmatic as the ill-fated major 
campaigns of the Great Leap, and indeed some of the extravagant termi- 
nology of the Leap has been employed in the new campaign. Nevertheless, 
the new drive involves less emotionalism and somewhat greater prudence, 
The sense of urgency is not as high and the officials and cadres are not 
being urged to create miracles, as they were in 1958. Furthermore, there 
are some important limitations on the program. The Party is not again 
attempting to militarize the whole populace, or even the industrial and 
commercial elements of the economy. Although there have been references 
to an industrial army, the policy does not order the already highly regi- 
mented economic institutions to adopt the military organization and struc- 


42 New York Times, July 1, 1964, p. 8. 

43 Radio Nanchang, Nov. 4, 1964. 

44 Ta-kung Pao, Feb. 29, 1964, SCMP, No. 3183, p. 2. 

45 JM JP, June 16, 1964, SCMP, No. 3252, p. 11. See also Radio Sian, Dec. 7, 1964. 
48 JMJP, May 12, 1964, URS, Vol. 35, No. 17, pp. 285 and 287. 
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ture of the armed services, only their political apparatus and techniques. 
During the Great Leap, the Party tried to militarize the whole adult popu- 
lation, especially the peasants, in a universal labor militia, under the slogan 
“Everyone a Soldier.” That major experimen: ended in serious failure.** 

Also, although the campaign to learn from the armed forces applies to all 
farm labor and rural organizations, the program to establish PLA-type 
political sections does not include them, at least not yet. Rural institutions 
have their own forms of Party machinery. Eicher the Party leaders real- 
istically judge that a politico-military apparatus is not suitable for the 
great masses of the peasantry or they prudently believe that the system 
could not now be effectively applied. 

In terms of their own interests there are several pcsitive reasons why 
the Party leaders adopted the program to learn from the PLA and trans- 
plant its political departments. Obviously, by 1963, Mao Tse-tung and his 
lieutenants were convinced that, outside the Perty itself, the armed forces 
furnished the most advanced form of inculcation and application of the 
omnipresent “thought of Mao.” Also, forms and procedures created for the 
PLA had largely permitted the Party to close the gap that had developed 
between its ideological and organizational leadership roles. The revitalized 
politico-military machinery of the armed services provided in addition a 
more effective relationship between Party control and professional admin- 
istration than was true in economic institutions. Finally the Party chiefs 
believed that not only the system of indoctrination of the PLA, but also 
its current management practices were superio to those of industry and 
commerce. 

There are also less tangible reasons for the new policy. The official press 
indicates that the aging Party leaders are worried about the future of their 
revolution. Being historically minded they are aware of the effect that time 
has had on other revolutionary and ideological movements. They are dis- 
turbed by the subversive influence of “modern revisionism.” The impact 
of traditional Chinese loyalties and customs, as well as what the Party calls 
“bourgeois remnants,” also worry them. In this sense the “Learn from the 
PLA” campaign is symptomatic of a state of mind. It is closely related to 
the tremendous emphasis placed on the “thought of Mao,” the great cam- 
paign of socialist education and the drive to promote worthy revolutionary 
successors. 

The campaign to learn and borrow from the ermed forces has increased 
the influence and prestige of the PLA. But certainly the new program does 


47 For reports on the attempt to create a universal militia, see Ralph L. Powell, 
“Everyone a Soldier,” Foreign Affairs, Oct. 1960, pp. 100-11 and “Communist China’s 
Mass Militia,” Current Scene (Hong Kong), Vol. III, Nos. 7 and 8 (Nov. 15 and Dec. 1, 
1964), 16 p.; Walter D. Jacobs, “Militia in the Commure Era,” Revue Militaire Gen- 
erale, March 1962, pp. 311-38; John Gittings, “China’s Militia,” Chine Quarterly, No. 
18 (April-June, 1964), 100-17. 
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not signify a seizure of power by the military, nor does it even indicate that 
the Party’s senior military specialists are now playing a dominant role in 
the Party. What the new political program does indicate is that the Party 
now believes that the armed forces are an “obedient tool,” whose politi- 
cal machinery and techniques can be transferred to other organizations 
and whose degree of loyalty and professional competence are worthy of 
emulation. 

Insofar as the program to learn and copy from the PLA represents the 
desire of the Party to tighten its control over the economy and improve 
its machinery and techniques for indoctrination in economic institutions, 
it may be quite successful. Certainly this was true of the application of 
these apparatus and techniques to the armed forces. The emphasis placed 
on improving basic-level offices and enterprises seems sound and the Party 
admits that it is necessary. 

However, as the People’s Daily has stated in a different context, “The 
army is indeed different from a factory.” 48 Forms and procedures that 
functioned satisfactorily in a military establishment to improve efficiency 
will not necessarily have the same result in economic institutions or among 
civilian bureaucrats. Management systems appropriate for a disciplined 
military establishment will not necessarily operate well in an economic 
system. It is doubtful that non-material incentives that stimulated self- 
sacrifice in the armed services will be as effective in shops, factories and 
banks. The new staffs of political departments and the numerous “instruc- 
tors” have added thousands of economically non-productive cadres to the 
already bloated bureaucracy of ministries and enterprises. Their propa- 
ganda campaigns and meetings detract from production time. Also, the 
establishment of a military-type political commissariat has already created 
friction in economic organizations. 

The concept of “Politics in Command,” with its connotations of total 
Party domination and the supremacy of ideological and political considera- 
tions, had a disastrous effect on the economy during the Great Leap. So 
far the present application of this concept has been more restricted and 
less fanatical than in 1958-60. Still it is a dangerous and tempting policy 
for a regime as ambitious and ideologically inclined as that of the Com- 
munist Party of China. 

Furthermore, the constant demands to apply the thought of Mao Tse- 
tung to industry and commerce, as well as to the armed forces, is a dubious 
prescription for a troubled economy. Most of Mao’s important writings 
were produced in the 1930’s and 1940’s and were devoted primarily to the 
revolutionary seizure of power. His extensive works constitute an outstand- 
ing revolutionary doctrine, but even some of his military concepts can no 
longer be effectively applied in a nuclear era. Certainly, the thought of 


48 JMJP, June 1, 1964, SCMP, No. 3246, p. 15. 
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Mao has less applicability to a modernizing economy, even if his views are 
“flexibly” applied. 

Finally, since. the policy of learning from the armed services and the 
program of establishing military-type political departments in economic 
institutions are attributed to Mao, they officially become part of his “en- 
richments” of Marxism-Leninism. Hence, they become 2 part of the Chinese 
revolutionary model and another variation from “communism” as prac- 
ticed in the Soviet Union. In the still continuing struggle for the leadership 
of the international communist movement, sach radical concepts provide 
another distinction and thus a further source of friction between parties. 
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ONE INDONESIAN VIEW OF THE 
MALAYSIA ISSUE 


MOHAMMAD HATTA 


Indonesia underwent several decades of struggle before finally 
gaining independence. Many patriots sacrificed themselves for their coun- 
try. Dozens of leaders were jailed or lived miserably in exile. But the 
leaders of Indonesia’s freedom struggle were not solely concerned with a 
free Indonesia; they also demanded the liberation of all peoples from every 
type of colonial domination and oppression. 

Once Indonesia had achieved independence, the ending of colonialism 
everywhere became one of the objectives of its foreign policy. This objec- 
tive was even incorporated into the Preamble to the Constitution of the 
Republic of Indonesia, which states that: “freedom is truly the right of 
all peoples and therefore colonial domination throughout the world should 
be abolished, because it is contrary to the principles of humanitarianism 
and justice.” Besides building up a free, united, sovereign, just and pros- 
perous Indonesia, the Preamble concludes, the government of Indonesia 
shall “participate in all efforts to bring about a new world based on free- 
dom, eternal peace and social justice.” It is, therefore, the duty of every 
Indonesian government to carry out this policy of freedom for all peoples, 
because this policy is formulated in the Preamble to the Constitution to- 
gether with the Pantjasila, the five basic principles of the State philosophy. 

Indonesia has no territorial claims whatsoever beyond the area of the 
former Netherlands Indies. From the very beginning Indonesian national- 
ism was not determined by identical origin, identical language or identical 
religion, but had its basis in the realization of various component parts 
that they. formed one entity with a common destiny and purpose. Under 
Dutch colonial domination, which lasted for more than 300 years, the dif- 
ferent ethnic groups in the former Netherlands Indies became aware of 
sharing the same destiny. It is this phenomenon that provided the base for 
Indonesian nationalism and thereby defined the territorial limits of the 
present free and unified Republic of Indonesia. Although the inhabitants 
of North Borneo, under British colonial domination, share the same island 
and are of the same race, Indonesia does not demand that this area become 
Indonesian territory. The same applies to the attitude of Indonesian nation- 
alism towards the part of the island of Timor under Portuguese domination. 
Beyond the area of the former Netherlands Indies, Indonesia has no terri- 
torial aspirations. And since West Irian, which the Dutch tried to keep 
separate, has been returned, Indonesia has now acquired all its own ter- 
ritory. 
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However, under the principle to which it has adhered from the beginning, 
it is Indonesia’s desire that the neighboring areas under British domina- 
tion should also become free. Britain has gven independence to India, 
Burma and Ceylon; why then are Malaya, Singapore and North Borneo 
not given independence as well? Malaya, the homeland of the Malays, is 
entitled to its own state. Singapore with 90% of its population Chinese 
who have lived there for a hundred years and which has a character of its 
own, is also entitled to be a separate state, free both from British domina- 
tion and from domination by the government of its original home country, 
the Chinese People’s Republic. Also the population of North Borneo, mainly 
of Malay and Indonesian descent, is entitled to its own national identity. 

Thus Indonesia has always envisaged on its borders the existence of three 
free states that were former colonies. Together with the Philippines to the 
northeast, there would then be five independeat countries in Southeast Asia, 
liberated from a colonial past. These five countries could cooperate in 
mutual understanding, mutual assistance and mutual respect to protect 
their common interests and their ideals of ecernal peace. As stipulated in 
the Preamble of the Constitution of the Republic of Indonesia, the freedom 
of these countries is one of the objectives of Indonesia’s foreign policy. 

In the middle of November 1949, after the Round Table Conference in 
The Hague, I spent one night in Singapore on my way back to Indonesia. 
Malcolm MacDonald, at that time the Britisk High Commissioner in South- 
east Asia, invited me for dinner in Johore Baru together with several promi- 
nent local officials. On that occasion I said tc him: 


Now that Indonesia has become an independent ccuntry, I hope that 
Britain will also grant independence to Milaya, Singapore, and North 
Borneo. By doing so, Britain would cnly continue what she has started 
doing with India. It would make me very happy to see a Free Malaya, a 
Free Singapore and a Free North Borneo beside our Free Indonesia. 


MacDonald replied that it was indeed Bricain’s intention to grant inde- 
pendence to these territories, but not as three separate states. Fragmenta- 
tion into three separate states, he stated, would be apt to weaken each of 
them, hence it would be more suitable ii the -hree areas were united together 
in one state. 

My answer was that if this policy were adopted, the new state that would 
emerge would inevitably become a second China, dominated both politically 
and economically by the Chinese. The Sirgapore Chinese would then be 
able to extend their power throughout the entire area, and together with 
the Chinese in Malaya, would no doubt achieve a preponderant position 
at the expense of the Malays, who would -hereby lose their own country. 
This would not only be very dangerous for -he Malays themselves, but also 
for us Indonesians. Such a second China would probably become an ally 
and accomplice of mainland China, since it is well known that expatriate 
Chinese customarily maintain a strong feeing of kinship with their home 
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country. It would soon become a communist country. Such a second China, 
created by the British, could lead to class struggle and racial strife that 
might easily flare up into a class war and a racial war. In a country that 
is politically and economically dominated by the Chinese, the Malays and 
Dayaks would become the oppressed groups. A country that is faced with 
racial struggle within its borders, is bound to remain weak and in danger 
of collapse. Therefore, I said, it would be much better for Britain, when 
granting independence to its colonies in Southeast Asia, to setup three 
separate countries, this being the only logical division: the State of Malaya 
for the Malays, the State of Singapore for the Chinese, and the State of 
North Borneo for those who are of Malay-Indonesian stock together with 
those Chinese who are old-time residents. 

MacDonald then argued that in reality Malaya could not be called a 
country of Malays, because it was a multi-racial country. Less than half 
the population was of Malay stock; the Chinese numbered about 40%, 
whereas at least 15% belonged to other racial groups, such as Indians and 
various mixtures. In North Borneo the Chinese comprised about 30 to 35% 
of the population. It was true that in a combination of Singapore and 
Malaya the Chinese would be in the majority. But in a combination of 
the three countries there would be a reasonable balance as the Chinese 
would then no longer be in the majority. 

Although I stressed once more that the composition of the population 
would in no way lessen the spread of Chinese economic hegemony with 
its political effect, our conversation was not pursued any further. Our two 
points of view were so far apart that it was impossible to finish our dis- 
cussions during a dinner party. I could only draw the conclusion that 
Great Britain had definitely decided to combine these three areas, in spite 
of their different characteristics, into one state, a member of the Common- 
wealth. Diplomacy was the only way left open to Indonesia to try and 
bring about a change in British policy. Efforts were made via diplomatic 
channels to convince London that the creation of three separate countries 
would be the best way to terminate its colonial status in Southeast Asia, 
in order to ensure social prosperity for all of them. After the formation 
of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia, in which I held the 
offices of Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, I issued instruc- 
tions to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs that our point of view, as explained 
by me to MacDonald, should be considered as one of the most important 
aspects of our Government’s foreign policy. 

My conviction that the formation of “Malaysia” would result in the 
elimination of a state which the Malay people could call their own, and 
its de facto replacement by a second China, became even stronger after 
my visit to Malaya in mid-1962. Although Malaya was officially the coun- 
try of the Malay people and its higher officials were generally Malays, more 
than 70% of its urban population was Chinese. Anyone having an oppor- 
tunity to observe conditions during even a short visit to Malayan cities 
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cannot avoid the impression that he is in China. The Malays themselves 
are only to be found in the villages. The dominant position of the Chinese 
is clearly demonstrated by the fact that the Malayan government has found 
it necessary to set up hundreds of modern small farmer enterprises which 
are allotted to Malays. For this purpose a special Ministry was set up, 
called the Ministry of Community Development, under the personal super- 
vision of Tun Abdul Razak. In the cities there is no scope for the Malays; 
for their ‘economic welfare they depend on the new small-scale enterprises 
being set up in the villages. 

T also found it interesting to note the Minis:ry of Information’s energetic 
efforts to propagate the use of Malay as the nétional language. The Chinese 
in Malaya, even those who have lived there Sor several generations, make 
no effort to speak Malay, but persist in using the language of their fore- 
fathers, Chinese. The Chinese intellectuals use English in their conversa- 
tion. Essentially, the Chinese in Malaya consider Malay an inferior lan- 
guage, and do not take the trouble to learn it. They are proud of being 
Chinese, even when working as servants of wealthy Malays. The Chinese 
houseboy or cook or laundry boy always speaks his or her own language; 
the employer can only make himself understood to his employee if he can 
speak some Chinese. During a conversation with an official of Chinese 
origin, I mentioned the expression “Tionghoa,” which is the usual term 
for Chinese in Indonesia. He immediately said: “What do you mean, 
Tionghoa? I am a Chinese,” a name he wes proud of. This was in fact 
not surprising, because in his mind he was stl imbued with the traditional 
British colonial attitude in which the whites form the upper class, the 
Chinese the middle class and the Malays the lower class. 

The attitude of the overseas Chinese in Malaya is completely different 
from that of their counterparts in Indonesia. The “Tionghoa peranakan” 
(the Chinese who have lived here for generations) da not want to be called 
Chinese, but consider themselves as Indonesian citizens of Chinese descent. 
Generally speaking, their feelings are those of Indonesian nationals, with 
the same national ideals. Their grandparents may still speak Chinese, but 
they themselves do not. Before Indonesian became the national language— 
that is, in the former Netherlands Indies—the Chirese used to speak the 
language of the region in which they lived If they were born in Central 
or East Java, they spoke Javanese. If they were born in West Java, they 
spoke Sundanese. If they were born in Minangkabau, they spoke Minang- 
kabau. Chinese intellectuals and those witk Western education learned to 
speak Dutch and “pasar” Malay, over and above their own regional lan- 
guage. In those days, the Chinese newspapers were written in “pasar” 
Malay or in “Chinese-Malay,” a mixed ‘lanzuage closely related to Malay. 
These languages no longer exist and have since beer replaced by the Indo- 
nesian language. 

Why is there such a difference in mentality between the overseas Chinese 
in Malaya and those in Indonesia? The reason is that before World War IT 
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there was no national movement demanding an independent Malaya. This 
national feeling only came into existence after the emergence of several 
new independent and sovereign nations in Southeast and South Asia. Dur- 
ing the Dutch colonial period a national movement had already become 
active in Indonesia, and exerted a strong influence upon the Chinese com- 
munity in Indonesia. In addition, this national movement and the Partai 
Serikat Islam, which included a number of Chinese among its membership, 
the Partai Tionghoa-Indonesia, a ‘“Tionghoa-peranakan” party under the 
leadership of Liem Koen Hian, was also striving towards Indonesian inde- 
pendence; its members wanted to give up Chinese nationality and become 
Indonesian citizens once Indonesia became free. Thus, the Indonesian free- 
dom movement during the Dutch colonial period influenced the develop- 
ment of Indonesian national feelings among the Chinese in Indonesia. At 
present they no longer like to be called Chinese, but only Indonesians. The 
course of history in Indonesia has gradually made them real Indonesians. 
Only their names remind one of the country from which their ancestors 
came; their language and way of life are Indonesian. 

The history of the Chinese in Malaya and their present strong position 
in that country, however, will not make them Malays. They will remain 
Chinese and due to their activities they will retain their economic, social 
and political dominance. In order to protect the Malays, weak as they are 
in all respects, economically, politically, and socially, and in order that 
the Malays will have their own country and their own free state, it is 
necessary that independent Malaya stand on its own. The creation of a 
“Malaysia” is nothing but the creation of a second China using the mask 
of “Malay,” a new colony dominated by Chinese capitalists, oppressing 
the Malay nation. 

I have often discussed this matter with Malay leaders, both in Djakarta 
and in various places in Malaya itself. It is my impression that most of 
them—though not all of them—are pleased with the aims of “Malaysia,” 
without having considered in any depth the consequences for their own 
nation. Some of them even told me that the creation of Malaysia should 
be considered an internal matter for the three groups concerned; they 
requested my moral support as a friend from a country whose policy is 
opposed to interference in the internal affairs of another country. 

I replied, as I also have done in public: “The creation of Malaysia will 
become a sound policy if it is supported by the peoples of the countries 
concerned.” History will provide the correct answer, and history alone will 
provide the right appraisal of my view! 


MOHAMMAD HATTA was formerly Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Indonesia. 


THE CHINESE COMMUNITY IN SABAH 
AND THE 1963 ELECTION 


HENRY ROBERT GLICK 


_ This paper will analyze Chinese voting in the Sabah (North 
Borneo) election of 1963. This election is interesting for several reasons. 
Communist influence was not a significant factor, thus providing an almost 
unique opportunity to observe the Chinese voting as Bornean Chinese. In 
addition, the 1963 election appeared to be free from illegal actions by any 
political group.! Finally, accurate election =eturns and census data are 
available for this election, an essential requirement for any analysis of 
voting behavior.” 

Although voting studies have been unde-taken widely in the United 
States, little attempt has been made to apply similar techniques to a non- 
Western environment. (Certain studies have been made with respect to 
Japan and India.) In this study, we shall 2valuate the influence of the 
Chinese population and degrees of urbanism on vozing for Chinese and 
non-Chinese candidates, and for the candidates identified by party labels. 
The frequently voiced assertion that in undardeveloped states, traditional 
politics based on communal differences? are reflected in the voting behavior, 
and that party labels and measures of urbanism are subordinated to an 
overriding concern with communal solidariry will serve as our orienting 
hypothesis. 

North Borneo political parties have been composed of separate communal 
groups. Although the Sabah Alliance Party (SAP) was intended as a united 
front in favor of federation, it was in fact a weak emalgzam of four com- 
munal parties—the United National Kadazan Organization (UNKO), 
the United Sabah National Organization (USNO), the Borneo Utara Na- 
tional Party (BUNP), and Pasok Momogun (PM).* These four parties 
existed before SAP and, at least in leadershid, generally represent the prin- 
cipal communal groups of North Borneo. UNKO leadership is largely non- 
Muslim (Kadazan or Dusun as the community was formerly called); 
USNO is mainly Muslim; BUNP, Chinese and PM leadership is mostly 
Muruts, with some dissident Kadazan influence. 


1 United Nations Organization, Malaysia Mission, Report to the Secretary General 
(New York, 1963, Mimeographed), pp. 79-84. 

2 Election data was furnished by the North Boimeo Secretariat, Jesselton. Although 
a fairly accurate tally of election returns was availaole shortly after the election, a com- 
plete and official tabulation was not available until nid-1964. 

3 In Malaysia, the term “community” is used to indicate “race” or “national group,” 
and differentiates mainly between Malays, Indians, Chinese, and aboriginal peoples. 

4This was also the composition of SAP at the time of the 1963 election; however, 
some of these party labels have been altered since tLat time. 
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In the 1963 election, candidates seldom ran solely under the Alliance 
banner. The candidates listed SAP beside their names, often followed, how- 
ever, by indicators of their individual party loyalties. As a 4-party coalition, 
SAP won 131 of 137 ward contests, but a truly united front was often 
absent. In many wards, SAP parties not only failed to cooperate with one 
another, but even ran competing slates of candidates. A further breakdown 
of the 131 SAP victories reveals that the USNO won 53 contests, UNKO— 
39, BUNP—27, and PM—12. Independents won 6 of the 137- contests. 
Election returns for each district are listed in Table I. 


TABLE I 
1963 North Borneo Election Returns by Districts* 


Party Victories 
District UNKO USNO BUNP PM Ind. 


Jesselton T.B.> 1 5 
Jesselton D.C.° 5 : 
Sandakan T.B. ss 
Labuan T.B. 1 
Beaufort D.C. 
Keningau D.C. 
Kota Belud D.C. 
Kuala Penyu D.C. 
Kudat D.C. 
Lahad Datu D.C. 
Papar D.C. 
Ranau D.C. 
Semporna D.C. ms 
Sipitang D.C. m 
Tambunan D.C. 6 
Tenom D.C. Ma 
Tuaran D.C. 4 m 
Tawau T.B. á 1 6 


Totals 39 53 27 12 6 
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c Source: Adapted from official election returns furnished by the North Borneo Secretariat, Jesselton, 
a Town Board. 
b District Council. 


The census and voter registration figures indicate that no significant 
groups in Sabah were excluded from participation in the electoral process. 
Table II presents the total population in each district eligible to vote and 
the actual number of persons on the voting rolls. 

5 For a discussion of election returns and Alliance politics, see Robert O. Tilman, 


“The Alliance Pattern in Malaysian Politics: Bornean Variations on a Theme,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, LXTII:1 (Winter 1964), 60-74. 
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TABLE II 


c omparison of Population Eligible to Vote with Number of 
Registered Veters* 











P Census Population” 

District Eligible to Vote Number Registered 
Jesselton T.B. 10,548 9,555 
Jesselton D.C. 13,022 14,151 
Sandakan T.B. 13,692 13,684 ` 
Labuan T.B. 6,929 4,647 
Beaufort D.C. 11,738 9,926 
Keningau D.C. 7,579 6,598 
Kota Belud D.C. 13,217 13,367 
Kuala Penyu D.C. 2,662 2,660 
Kudat D.C. 24,046 20,859 
Lahad Datu D.C. 10,208 6,310 
Papar D.C. 12,832 12,504 
Ranau D.C. 8,535 5,425 
Semporna D.C. 7,471 7,549 
Sipitang D.C. - 3,812 3,495 
Tembunan D.C. 4,695 3,566 
Tenom D.C. 8,892 6,145 
Tuaran D.C. 15,040 14,373 
Tawau T.B. 5,000° 5,008 
Totals 179,918 159,831 


® Source: Adapted from information furnished by the North Borneo Secrztariat, Jesselton. 
b Census population refers to persons over 19 years old on October 8, 1960. 
¢ Estimate by North Borneo Secretariat. 


In most election districts the number eligible to vote is very close to the 
number of registered voters. There are obvious discrepancies in the Jessel- 
ton, Kota Belud, and Semporna District Councils and in the Tawau Town 
Board, In these districts, the number of registered voters exceeds the size 
of the eligible population. This is due probably to tke time lapse between 
the collection of census data (1960) and the election (1963). 

Collection of Data: Election returns were reported by wards, which are 
small units within each census and town district. The average number of 
wards in each district was eight, but because usable census data was avail- 
able for districts only, it was necessary to group ward totals into greater 
aggregates coinciding with the census districts. From a total of 23 election- 
census districts we were able to include 17. Elections were not held at the 
time in five areas. In one, the Tawau Town area, there were only as many 
candidates as available seats and all candidates were declared elected with- 
out contest. 

For rank correlation analysis, the percentage Chinese composition for 
each district and the density of population (urbanism) were computed 
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from data provided in the 1960 census. Percentages of Chinese vote, party - 
» vote, and turnout were derived from raw election and voter registration 

` data. Analysis of party voting includes consideration of UNKO, USNO, 
PM, BUNP, and independent candidates. BUNP ran candidates in only 
six of the 17 districts.” Correlations with this party are presented separate 
from analysis of the other parties because figures were computed from 
these six districts only. Although coefficients for BUNP are not directly 
comparable to correlation analysis of the other parties, they are significant 
by themselves and are helpful for illustrative purposes. 

Voting and Chinese Solidarity: The rank correlation between the size 
of the Chinese population in each election district and votes for Chinese 
candidates is .67. Table III presents the distribution of Chinese in each dis- 
trict and the size of the vote for Chinese candidates. These figures describe 
the correlation more completely and illustrate clearly the relationship 
between population and votes. 


TABLE III 


Percentage Chinese Population and Percentage Votes 
for Chinese Candidates by District 


% Chinese % Vote for Chinese 
District Population Candidate 
Jesselton T.B. 69.2 69.5 
Jesselton D.C. 18.0 40.2 
Sandakan T.B. 74.7 87.5 
Labuan T.B. 31.2 48.8 
Beaufort D.C. 18.2 7.9 
Keningau D.C. 10.8 6.4 
Kota Belud D.C. 2.4 37.0 
Kuala Penyu D.C. 2.7 13.6 
Kudat D.C, 8.9 15.9 
Lahad Datu D.C. 24.7 26.1 
Papar D.C. 19.1 9.9 
Ranau D.C. 0.8 2.8 
Semporna D.C. 5.8 15.0 
Sipitang D.C. ; 9.3 11.7 
Tambunan D.C. li 0.0 
Tenom D.C. 33.9 43.6 
Tuaran D.C. 11.9 13.4 





There are several obvious exceptions to the positive correlation between 
population and votes. In the Jesselton and Kota Belud District Councils, 
for instance, the vote for Chinese candidates far exceeded the size of the 


6 North Borneo, Report on the Census of Population, 1960 (Kuching: Sarawak Govt. 
Printing Office, 1962). 3 

T These are the Jesselton, Sandakan, and Labuan Town Boards and the Lahad Datu, 
Keningau, and Tenom District Councils, 
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Chinese population. Generally speaking, however, votes for Chinese candi- 
dates correlate with the size of the Chinese population. 

Although the membership of the political parties is drawn primarily from 
single communities, party loyalty is not primarily a matter of allegiance 
to political ideology or differing policy proposals. Indeed, it is more de- 
pendent upon the communal origins of the candidates running in each 
election district. Because group solidarity comes first, the parties are likely 
to offer candidates acceptable, on a community basis, to the dominant group 
in each district. 

Table IV illustrates the correlations between the size of the district 
Chinese populations and party votes. 


TABLE IV 


Percentage Chinese in Election Districts 
Correlated with Party Votes 





Party Correlatior. 
UNKO —.32 
USNO 17 
PM —.22 
Independent AS 


Clearly, different relationships exist, but the variations depend not upon 
the parties per se, but upon the communal origins of the parties’ candidates. 
Table V lists the percentages of Chinese and non-Chinese candidates in each 
of the three parties and among the independents. The highest correlation 
in Table IV is with the independent candidates (.45), and from Table V 
we see that 28 (70%) of the 40 Chinese candidates ran as independents. 
Correlations with the other parties are much smaller and the number of 
Chinese candidates in each is also low. As noted earlier, the correlation 
between the Chinese population and votes for Chinese candidates regard- 
less of party is .67. This suggests that community, not party, was the over- 


TABLE V 
Candidate Composition of Each Party by Community 





Community Origin of Candidates 





Party Chinese (N = 40) Non-Chinese (N = 115) 
UNKO (N = 34) 3 (8.8%) 31 (91.2%) 
USNO (N = 43) 1 (23%) 42 (97.7%) 
PM (N = 35) 8 (22.9%) 27 (77.1%) 


Ind. (N = 43) 28 (65.2%) 15 (34.8%) 
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riding concern of most voters. This relationship is more pronounced in the 
votes cast for BUNP in six districts. The Chinese population correlated .94 
with BUNP, all of whose candidates were Chinese. 

Urban-Rural Differences in Voting: As shown in Table VI, the size of the 
vote obtained by the North Borneo political parties varied according to 
degrees of urbanism. Independent candidates were definitely favored in 
urban areas, but the urban-rural dichotomy would not appear to be a true 
reflection of differences in party philosophies or appeals. The correlations 
in Table VI are determined by variations in geographic location of com- 
munal groups. According to the 1960 census, 218,386 (94.2%) of all 
non-Chinese lived in areas classified as rural, while only 13,423 (5.8%) 
lived in urban areas. Conversely, 31,873 (46.2%) of the Chinese popula- 
tion lived in urban areas, and 36,976 (53.8%) in rural communities.® 
Although there were more people of both groups in rural areas, the pro- 
portion of Chinese in urban areas is much higher. This clouds the signifi- 
cance of an urban-rural attitude dichotomy in itself. Votes for Chinese 
candidates regardless of party correlated .58 with urbanism. This accounts 
for the .40 correlation between independents (70% Chinese) and urbanism. 


TABLE VI 


Number of Persons per Square Mile (Urbanism) 
Correlated with Party Votes 


Party Correlation 
UNKO —.19 
USNO 02 
PM —.25 
Independent 40 





The correlation with BUNP candidates (100% Chinese) and urbanism 
is .66. However, the Chinese average 40.7% of the total population in the 
six districts in which BUNP offered candidates. In contrast, the total 
Chinese population is only 22.9% of the total population of North Borneo. 
The correlation with BUNP candidates and the Chinese population was 
.94. As in the other cases, it is communal solidarity, not urbanism, which 
is the major factor influencing voting. 

Chinese Turnout: Voter turnout was generally high throughout all North 
Borneo, ranging from a low of 70.0% to a high of 94.3% of all registered 
voters. The percentage of actual voters, however, tended to be lower in 
districts with a high concentration of Chinese. Table VII presents the cor- 
relations between Chinese, non-Chinese, urbanism, and turnout. 


8 North Borneo, Report on the Census of Population, 1960, pp. 285-87. 
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TABLE VII 


Percentage Community Composition o° Election Districts 
and Urbanism Correlated with Turnout 

















Community Torrelation 
Chinese —55 
Non-Chinese 45 
Urbanism —.22 





In the United States, high turnout correlates with high socio-economic 
status. High status individuals exhibit greacer interest in public affairs 
generally and take a more active part in elections and civic functions than 
do persons in the lower socio-economic strate. This does not apply to the 
Chinese, however. In Table VIII, we see that monthly budgets for Chinese 
are higher than those for the indigenous popuwlation.® 


TABLE VIII d 
Average Monthly Budgets for Native cnd Chinese Workers* 


Community Jesselton District Sandakan District 
Chinese $60.01 $64.36 
Native 56.59 61.12 


a Source: Adapted from Colony of North Borneo, Annuai Report, 1962 (Jesselton: Govt. Printing 
Dept., 1963), pp. 34-5. 


Although this is not an ideal measuremenz of socio-economic status, the 
figures in Table VIII indicate that economic positions probably are not in- 
fluential factors affecting turnout. 

The negative relationship between the Cùinese population and turnout 
may be due to its status as a minority community. Throughout Southeast 
Asia, the Chinese have restricted themselves to their own national sub- 
societies and have refrained from taking an active part in public affairs. 
Of course, Chinese participation has also been hindered by indigenous hos- 
tility and discriminatory laws which have limited the areas of activity 
legally open to Chinese residents. This general lack of participation may 
be reflected through the negative relationsaip with voter turnout in this 
election. 

Summary and Conclusions: The findings of this study support earlier 
assertions that traditional political activity is founded upon concerns with 
communal solidarity and group loyalty. 

The correlation between the Chinese population and Chinese regard- 
less of party is .67. This is considerably higher than the .45 correlation 


9 The figures in Table VIII also suggest that sereotyped attitudes that all Chinese 
are wealthy are unfounded. The monthly budgets sre very similar for both groups. 
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with independent candidates who are 70% Chinese. BUNP candidates, who 
are all Chinese, produced a coefficient of .94 when correlated with the 
Chinese population of the six districts where BUNP contested elections. 

The correlations with degrees of urbanism are also overshadowed by 
the dominance of group cohesion. The .40 correlation between urbanism 
and votes for independent candidates depends largely on the concentration 
of Chinese voters in urban areas. We found that the correlation between 
urbanism and votes for Chinese candidates regardless of party labels is .58. 
Similarly, the .66 correlation between BUNP and urbanism is far surpassed 
by the .94 correlation with BUNP candidates and the Chinese population. 

The strong adherence to political groups on the basis of communal iden- 
tification has great implications for national integration. One of the fore- 
most problems which the newly independent and modernizing states face 
is that of replacing traditional loyalties with loyalty to the nation-state. 
This new loyalty is necessary if the people as a whole are to be able to 
focus upon a policy of industrialization and the creation of a political 
system based on mass participation. This new national loyalty is also a 
requisite for internal defense against communism which thrives on internal 
disunity. Communal rather than national loyalty and concern with the 
communal composition of political parties rather than their policy objec- 
tives, are a definite hindrance to internal unity. The Sabah election suggests 
that Borneo has a great distance to go in achieving an emphasis upon policy 
objectives and national goals rather than community prejudices and tradi- 
tional distrusts. 


HENRY ROBERT GLICK is a graduate student in Political Science at Tulane Uni- 
versity. 


U.S. AID AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN TAIWAN 


DAVID W. CHANS 





Economic progress in Taiwan during the last decade has been 
widely commented on in U.S. official circles. President Kennedy, in a 
report to’ Congress, said: 1 


Taiwan is making rapid economic progress. In 1961, agricultural pro- 
duction increased about 7%, manufacturing output about 13%, and 
gross national product about 7.5% in constent prices. In the Jast half 
of the fiscal year 1962, exports were up about 30% over the same period 
last year. Manufacturing wages rose by about 20% while cost of living 
index rose about 7% in 1961; producing a svbstantial net gain in living 
standards. 


It must be immediately recognized that without massive U.S, military 
and economic supports, such progress would not have been possible. The 
development in Taiwan “depended heavily on capital from abroad. The 
U.S. economic aid of more than $1 billion equalled 43% of gross invest- 
ment during the decade and accounted for nearly 90% of the flow of 
external capital and donations.”* U.S. military aid freed local resources 
from the otherwise intolerably heavier defense expenditures. 

Taiwan is an island of 240 miles in lengtk and 85 miles in width, with 
a total area of only 13,885 square miles (abot the size of Maryland), and 
a population of 12 million. Population increase is about 3.5% a year. The 
population of Taiwan is expected to double by the 1980’s. Ninety-eight 
per cent of the people are Chinese, of whom four-fifths are pre-1945 immi- 
grants from the mainland, in addition to the 2% aborigines of Malay stock. 
Over half the people are living in farm areas and 56% of the total em- 
ployed labor force is engaged directly in agricultural pursuits. These are 
the most elemental facts necessary to an understanding of Taiwan’s eco- 
nomic progress and problems. 

The Over-all Policy of the Taiwan Government: Planned economic de- 
velopment was first launched in Taiwan ir 1953, iollowing a successful 
land reform program. Over-all development policy has involved three Four- 
Year Plans (1953-56, 1957-60, 1961-64). Tae first Four-Year Plan empha- 
sized the consumer industry which received 70% of total capital investment 
while the agricultural sector received 30%. The plan called for a total in- 
vestment of NT $6,800 million (US $1—-NT $40). The industrial program 
emphasized mining, manufacturing, electric power, transport and com- 


1 The President’s Annual Report of the Foreign Assistance Program of the United 
States for Fiscal Year 1962, August 28, 1963 (Govt Printing Office, Washington, D.C.), 
p. 20. ` 

2 Agency for International Development, Information Staff, No. 7, Dept. of State, 


p. 1. 
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munications. The guiding principles were the improvement of existing facili- 
ties and new methods of production. In agriculture, the emphasis was on 
seed selection, production of fertilizer, and sugar production. All major 
projects advanced under this plan were successfully completed, with the 
result that agricultural production rose by 22%, industrial production by 
55%, and real GNP by 34% 

The Second Four-Year Plan continued the industrial and agricultural 
development, but with emphasis on natural resources development, expan- 
sion of exports, trade balance of payments and employment opportunities. 
Estimated capital investment totaled NT $20,000 million which was allo- 
cated as follows: agriculture 23.5%, industries 51.5%, transport and com- 
munications 12.5% and special projects 12.5%. The result was “not entirely 
satisfactory.” The total actual investment exceeded the planned target. 
But some of the results fell short of the goals. For example, national income 
rose by 30% instead of 33% as expected. Industrial increase exceeded 
57%, slightly short of target. Agriculture increased by 20%. Exports 
reached $170 million in yearly average (instead of $180 million). Imports 
slightly exceeded $252 million, far more than the target established.* 

The Third Four-Year Plan (1961-64) anticipates a real GNP increase 
of 36% by the end of 1964 (the base used is 1960) and real per capita 
income increase of 4.8% annually. Industrial production increase is ex- 
pected to reach 57.6% while agricultural production increases by 23.2% 
by the end of 1964. Exports and imports, by December 1964, are projected 
for increases of 53% and 24% respectively (or $260 million and $320 mil- 
lion each year). The total capital investment in the Third Plan has been 
estimated at NT $50,019 million (or US $1,254 million), which is expected 
to come from domestic savings, foreign investment and U.S. aid (includ- 
ing overseas Chinese investment, foreign private capital, World Bank 
loans). Capital allocations are divided as follows: industries (45.8%); 
agriculture (16.6%); transportation and communications (13.1%); spe- 
cial reservoir projects (37%); social development (5.1%) and others 
(15%). 

The special accent of the Third Plan is thus upon the industrial sector, 
exports, energy-producing industries (plastics, glass, and cement) and such 
heavy industries as steel, machinery, shipbuilding, automobiles as well as 
natural gas and petroleum. According to the preliminary estimates based 
on the first three years, the government seems likely to reach its main goals. 
It should be emphasized, however, that the Plan can succeed only if the 
U.S. continues its economic and military aid in the expected amounts. 

The economic structure of ‘Taiwan is based on a mixed public-private 
economy. The government has indicated its willingness eventually to sell 
its non-essential holdings to the private sector; at present, however, it still 

3 Overseas Business Report, February 1963, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, p. 16. 


4 Taiwan Statistical Data Book, 1963, Economic Research Center, Council for U.S. 
Aid, Republic of China, p. 106. 
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assumes the major responsibility for economic development, particularly 
as this relates to planning and directed investment. As in other cases of 
rapidly developing societies, Taiwan is in a transitional stage, with the 
industrial sector rapidly gaining on the agricultural sector, although farm 
products still constituted about 58% of total exports in 1961. In the indus- 
trial sector, private enterprise predominates (60% of total production). 
The government monopolies include electric power, sugar, petroleum, to- 
bacco and alcoholic beverages. Principal industrial products include proc- 
essed foods, textiles, plywood, chemicals, plastics, cement, fertilizer, iron 
and steel. 

With sustaining American aid and detail planning, the economic future 
of Taiwan appears bright. In the constant prices of 1952, GNP has in- 
creased by 90.8% during the past decade with an average annual growth 
rate of 7.4%. Per capita income is now about $120 (rising about 4% annu- 
ally in view of population growth).® The new investment law enacted in 
1954 (revised in 1959 and 1960) is now attracting foreign private invest- 
ment. The law provides tax exemptions, tax holidays from three to five 
years, reduction of business income tax to a low of 18% and a 20-year 
guarantee against expropriation. The government also created in 1960 the 
Industrial Development and Investment Center (IDIC) which acts as 
liaison between investors and government agencies. New opportunities for 
foreign investment in 14 areas were identified by the Stanford University 
Research Institute. All signs indicate that zhe economy will continue to 
grow and become self-sustaining within this decade. Taiwan’s economy is 
now enjoying the second highest rate of growth in Asia, next only to Japan. 
Total foreign investment reached $140 million as of 1962, with U.S. private 
investment valued at $45 million by that year. 

U.S. Aid to Taiwan: American assistance to Taiwan during the five years 
after 1949 was aimed at economic support and rehabilitation to rid the 
economy of war damage. A most successful land reform program was car- 
ried out during this period. From 1956 to 1960, U.S. aid was geared to 
defense and economic development, emphasizing the transport, power and 
manufacturing areas. Since 1960, the U.S. aid'program has placed emphasis 
on development of a growing private sector, 2xport-earning ability and eco- 
nomic self-sustaining capabilities. The U.S. expects Taiwan “to achieve 
the capability of financing its capital and external economic requirements 
by domestic savings and borrowing from normal warld capital markets.” ê 
U.S. loans, with low interest and long term repayment conditions, are 
replacing direct grants. 

Since 1949, U.S. economic and military aid has amounted to approxi- 
mately $3,700 million, of which about $2.300 million has been military 
assistance administered by the U.S. Defense Department. Thus $1,400 


5 Overseas Business Report, of. cit., p. 5. 
6 Fact Sheet, Agency for International Development, No. 7, p. 2. 
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million has been put directly into the Taiwan economy. Economic assist- 
ance has taken the several forms of “Defense Support” to help the govern- 
ment use its own resources to support its own military establishment 
(terminated in February 1961); “Development Loans” to finance new 
economic projects which must be approved by the U.S. government; “De- 
velopment Grants” to provide technical assistance against obstacles to eco- 
nomic development; and farm surplus commodities under Public Law 480. 

The fact that Taiwan’s economic progress and military strength’is predi- 
cated upon continuing U.S. aid is graphically illustrated by the following 
table: * 


U. S. Foreign Assistance—Obligation & Loan Authorizations 
{in U.S. $ million) 


1949-52 1953 1954 1955 1956 1987 





1., Economic Total 467.8 105.5 112.4 134.2 79.5 97.9 
A. Grants 467.8 105.5 112.4 114.2 59.5 77.9 
B. Loans Aknet iie ane 20.0 20.0 20.0 

2. Military Total 48.0 173.8 173.9 308.4 351.2 171.6 
A. Grants 48.0 173.8 173.9 308.4 351.2 171.6 
B: Loans- jj secs “ee aust! aaa, Cde kes 

3. Total Military 
and Economic 515.8 279.3 286.3 442.6 430.7 269.5 

1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 TOTAL 


1. Economic Total 101.3 100.1 121.7 112.6 76.0 1,509.1 


A. Grants 70.5 89.0 81.5 67.9 37.0 1,283.3 

B. Loans 30.8 111 40.2 44.7 39.0 225.8 
2. Military Total 162.1 239.5 139.9 94.5 84.4 2,164.2 

A. Grants 162.1 239.5 139.9 94.5 84.4 2,164.2 

B. Lös sisas feeb ~ Bee Gale Seta: aa 
3. Total Military 


and Economic 263.4 339.6 261.6 207.1 160.4 3,673.0 





As can be seen from the above chart, economic aid has remained some- 
what constant in annual amount, but loans have been replacing grants in 
increasing degree. Military aid, on the other hand, is strictly in the form 
of direct grants, but the annual amount has been decreasing from $351.2 
million in 1956 to $84.4 million in 1962. The total economic and military 
aid annually has also been decreasing from $442.6 million in 1955 to $160.4 
million in 1962. In conclusion, much of economic aid “has been geared to 


TUS. Aid, Taiwan: Obligations and Authorizations, released by the A.I.D. by request 
of the author. 
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defense requirement,” and strategically contr-buted to price stability and 
redressing the balance of trade deficit. 

The significance of U.S. aid can also be illustrated by its contribution 
to capital formation in some areas. The aid <und, for example, accounted 
in the past for 68% of total investment in public utilities, 28% in trans- 
portation and communication, and 24% in manufacturing.® U.S. loans to 
Taiwan carry a low interest of 1% and repeyment begins 11 years after 
initiatiori, over a period of 40 years. 

American aid helps to reduce the burden resulting from the huge domes- 
tic military expenditures. The Agency for Irternational Development has 
recognized that: ® 

National defense expenditures take up virtually 100% of the central 
government domestic revenue excluding aid-generating currency. De- 
fense expenditures account for 65% of consolidated central and provin- 
cial domestic revenues. The U.S. aid has to play 2 part as much as 
25-30% of the total consolidated expenditures of tke central and pro- 
vincial governments. Without foreign grents the average deficit in 
budget would have reached about 25% for the period from 1956 to 1962. 


The ratio of deficit before foreign grants tc total expenditures is demon- 
strated as follows: 1° 

1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1951 1962 

22% 25% 24% 21% 32% 28% 30% 




















Examples of Economic Progress: Land reform in the period from 1949 
to 1953 was fundamental to subsequent economic progress in Taiwan. This 
success has been recognized by many: 44 


Nearly 75% of the Taiwanese rural families were affected by land dis- 
tribution or rental reduction. . . . At present, approximately 80% of 
the rural families own all or part of their land. 


Land reform was implemented by the Joint Commission of Rural Recon- 
struction (of five members, three appointed by Taiwan and two by the 
U.S.). The first step was to reduce the rert paid ky tenant farmers from 
50-70% to 37.5%. In 1951, the government sold public land to tenant 
farmers to be paid by installment in ten years. Private land was bought by 
the government with public corporation stocks to be resold to tenant 
farmers in the same manner. By 1953 “land to the tiller” was largely carried 
out. The result is shown in the following two tables: *? 


8 Overseas Business Report, of. cit., p. 17. 

9 Agency for International Development, Aid Form 10-120 (7-62) on Taiwan, p. il. 

10 Ibid., p. 1. 

11 Willard L. Thorp, ed., The United States and The Far East, 2nd edition (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.), p. 165. See also K. Y. Vin, “Econ. Cevelopment in Taiwan” (Council for 
US. Aid, 1960), p. 12. 

12 AID Release, ibid., p. 56; see also Achievement of the Taiwan Provincial Adminis- 
tration, compiled by the Provincial Government, 1960, p. 7. 
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Farm Ownership Since 1949 





1949 
Owner Farmers 36% 
Part Owner 25% 
Tenant Farmers 39% 


Changes in Land Ratio Being Cultivated 





1949 
Owner-cultivated 59% 
Tenant-operated 41% 


1961 
65% 


21% 
14% 





1961 


90% 
10% 








The government, with U.S. aid, continues to improve land producing capa- 
bilities through improved seeds, irrigation projects, and the development 


of farmers’ organizations. 


In the industrial sector, Taiwan has become an attractive place for 
foreign investment from Japan, the U.S. and overseas Chinese. Since 1959 
more than $80 million has been approved by the government. This amount 
is much larger than the total of the previous eight years (which was $50 mil- 
lion from 1951-59). The private U.S. investment alone reached $50 million 
by September 1962.13 As of July 1963, the Agency for International Devel- 
opment has given the details in foreign investment as follows: 14 


Foreign Private Investment Arrivals & Equity Capital 
(in thousands of U.S. dollars) 





Overseas Foreign Loan C 

Chinese Investors Capital Total 
1956 2,242.6 1,997.9 1,653.0 5,893.5 
1957 1,246.1 478 hee 1,293.9 
1958 2,146.5 36.0 1,214.0 3,396.5 
1959 1,492.2 98.0 8,457.0 10,047.2 
1960 922.0 492.8 2,831.0 4,245.8 
1961 3,497.9 1,923.0 2,296.9 7,717.8 
1962 2,894.4 4,133.9 14,252.7 21,281.0 





Foreign investment for the first ten months in 1963 reached $24,754,000, 
involving 63 projects. This was a gain of one-third over the amount for 
the same period in 1962. More than $14 million of this total came from 
overseas Chinese, the other 10 million from Japanese and American in- 


vestors. 


Foreign trade represents a significant but difficult aspect of the economy. 


13 Overseas Business Report, Feb. 1963, Dept. of Commerce, p. 3. 
14 Agency for International Development, op. cit., p. 26. 


15 New York Times, Jan. 13, 1964, Sec. C, p. 47. 
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Import is effectively controlled. Export volume is subject to domestic natu- 
ral disaster affecting production and foreign market price competition. 
Taiwan trade controls are designed to conserve and prevent the loss of 
essential consumer goods, to prevent the shipment of strategic goods to 
reach undesirable destinations and to prevenz the flight of capital. From 
1951 to 1961 trade volume doubled, from $245 million to $488 million. 
The ratio of foreign trade to GNP rose from 26% in 1951 to 37% in 
1961. Imports during the same period increas:d from $143 million to $324 
million annually. But exports lagged behind rising from $120 million in 
1952 to $214 million in 1961 in average. 

The U.S. is Taiwan’s largest trading partner, followed by Japan. The 
U.S. exports to Taiwan about $140 million yearly, with an increase of 19% 
each year. The U.S. government finances about 70% of its exports to Tai- 
wan. Taiwan’s exports to the U.S. kept a fairy constant average of $5 mil- 
lion each year until 1958. Since then the level has doubled almost every 
year. In 1961, for example, Taiwan exportec to the U.S. $51 million (an 
increase of 143% over 1960). Major goods exported by Taiwan include 
sugar, tea, plywood, fruits and handicrafts Without U.S. support, the 
result would have been extremely serious œn the economy. However, in 
the first half of 1963, Taiwan for the first time had a favorable balance 
of trade. Exports during the period exceeded $171 million (a gain of 25% 
over the same period in 1962). Imports ior the same period totalled 
$165,468,000. The ratio of exports and imports in relation to GNP as 
reported by the Central Bank of China was as follows: 18 


1956 1957 1958 19:9 1960 1961 1962 





Exports 10.0 10.1 11.9 125 10.9 11.8 12.0 
Imports 18.5 17.2 20.0 2C6 19.0 19.9 18.1 





The broadest indications of economic progress can best be illustrated by 
the AID statistics on Taiwan: 17 


Indicators of Economic Progress and Selj-Help 
(Unit: U.S. $ million except wher= otherwise stated) 








1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 





GNP in Constant Prices 1,195 1,27€ 1,362 1,463 1,577 1,704 1,815 
Gross Fixed Investment in 

Constant Prices 154 172 212 254 280 303 _...... 
Agricultural Production 

(in constant prices) 336 34 357 374 457 464 451 
Agricultural Output per Worker ” 

(US$) 163 163 170 176 213 216 206 


16 Agency for International Development, op. zit, p. 12. See also Business Week, 
July 13, 1963, pp. 120-1. 
17 AID Release, of. cit., p. 59. 
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Manufacturing Production 


{in constant prices) 188 212 212 247 250 280 278 
Manufacturing Output per Worker 

(US$) 556 592 560 618 592 628 590 
Exports (constant prices) 132 154 161 165 173 206 228 
Imports (constant prices) 230 252 274 264 287 330 328 








Economic Trend and General Analysis: What does the future hold? In- 
dustry will overtake agricultural dominance in GNP shortly after 1964. 
Heavy industries will be emphasized in the development that lies ahead, 
The central government will continue to play a key role in industry and 
agriculture by virtue of its monopoly in various fields, such as sugar, fer- 
tilizer, power and petroleum. Private enterprise will grow in diversity and 
percentage of GNP. For example, since 1952 the private production rate 
of growth has been much faster (representing an output increase of 326% 
as against 75% of the public output increase total). 

On the other hand, serious problems exist. First, a scarcity of indigenous 
raw materials exists—thus the need for greater imports which will chroni- 
cally affect trade balance of payment. The shortage of domestic capital 
investment will continue to promote a high rate of interest. Also, the in- 
vestors’ disposition for short-term investments as against long-term ones 
inhibits long range planning. The “local people” have not been accustomed 
to sustained savings. Equally important is the lack of risk-taking and 
forward-looking entrepreneurship on the part of local manufacturers and 
businessmen. External marketing difficulties may well disturb export plans 
and produce an “over capacity” in export production areas. Finally, a mili- 
tary crisis in the Taiwan Strait could adversely affect economic planning 
and progress. 

To summarize our major themes, first it must be recognized that Tai- 
wan’s economic achievement since 1949 has depended largely upon the 
$1,400 million American economic aid and the $2,300 million military aid, 
This money provided the opportunity for the Nationalist government to 
launch economic reform and planning, free from the fear of failure. Each 
reform step taken was guided by joint American-Chinese planning and 
careful execution. Accomplishments were based on the theory of a mixed 
public-private economic structure with a planned trend to enable the pri- 
vate sector to predominate in time. 

The agricultural sector of the Taiwan economy has been almost fully 
developed and future expansion will be largely in the industrial sector. 
Social reform and institutional development are now adequate to transform 
Taiwan into a modern industrial society. Within the next few years the 
economy will reach a self-sustaining take-off point. The U.S. has recently 
announced that it will cut off economic aid to Taiwan in 1965 (military 
aid will continue). This cut-off is not a surprise because, in fact, both eco- 
nomic and military aid have been decreasing during the last few years. 
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Among all the reforms in the economic field during the last decade, land 
reform was the most responsible for subsequent agricultural and industrial 
progress. Achievements in the fields of health, welfare, housing, social insur- 
ance and electric power expansion are symbolic of the economic transfor- 
mation from an agricultural to an industrial structure. Fast expansion in 
export and import trade and accelerating fcreign investment in Taiwan 
are indicative of Taiwan’s economic promise. The improvement in domestic 
standard’ of living and the over-all economic achievement are politically 
important to the Nationalist government bott at home and abroad. 

Taiwan’s economy should continue to grow at an annual rate of 8%, 
next only to Japan in Asia. For the first time in 1963, a trade balance of 
payments was achieved and it can be expected to continue if prudent 
measures are maintained. 

There are certain problems to be tackled, however. Institutional change 
and further social reform are indispensable in order to keep pace with the 
economic growth. Furthermore, in order to bring about a successful eco- 
nomic take-off, the Chinese government must concenirate investment on a 
few export industries (such as textiles and chemicals) and must control 
domestic consumption and non-productive investment in order to speed up 
the rate of capital savings. Continuing research on export markets and 
diversification of export items will severely tax the imagination and skill 
of the Chinese government. It is somewhat doubtful that Taiwan’s goods 
will remain. competitive in the foreign market with that from the advanced 
nations if efficiency is not increased. 

It is vital to recognize that Taiwan’s economic healthy growth is subject 
to at least two other factors. If the Peking regime chooses to create in the 
Taiwan Strait a military crisis, the economy might well suffer serious dis- 
ruptions. Secondly, continuation of American military aid must remain 
flexible to relieve the extra-heavy defense Eurden on the Taiwanese econ- 
omy. On the other hand, so long as American political and military com- 
mitments toward Taiwan remain unchanged, special funds from the United 
States may, in critical circumstances, be expected to aid the economy in 
case of emergencies. 

The economic progress of the last decade has given the Chinese govern- 
ment an effective weapon in cultivating eccnomic and diplomatic relations 
with the underdeveloped countries in Asia and Africa. In the past several 
years the government has created a Sino-African Technical Cooperation 
Committee, several technical assistance centers and offered also three Afri- 
can agricultural seminars to some 150 African officials and students who 
came from more than 20 African countries.*® Despite the current strides of 
Peking, these relations may in the long run provide a continuing inter- 
national status for the government and the people of Taiwan. 


18 For details see Free China Review (July 1963}, p. 63. 
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THE SECOND PHASE OF THAILAND'S SIX-YEAR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PLAN, 1964-1966 


VICHITVONG N. POMBHEJARA 





On December 31, 1963, Thailand completed the first phase 
(1961-63) of her first Six-Year Economic Development Plan.1 One month 
later, a new Plan Document was issued by the government containing 
details of the tasks to be carried out during the next three years (1964-66), 
the second phase of the Six-Year Plan. The Plan Document was published, 
as usual, in the Thai language. It is the aim of the present essay to bring 
out some of the more significant features of the Plan, which indeed repre- 
sent the Thai economic philosophy, goals, and policy objectives. The over- 
all goal, of course, is rapid economic development despite the political 
uncertainty in contemporary Southeast Asia. 

The Economy of Thailand: What can be said concerning the develop- 
ment and problems of the Thai economy in recent years? In aggregate 
terms, the real Gross Domestic Product has been increasing at the rate of 
5% during the past ten years with per capita income improvement of 
about 2% per annum. The growth rate is regarded as satisfactory in view 
of the fact that until recently, there had been no serious and systematic 
attempt on the part of the government to accelerate it. Nevertheless, such 
progress has not been made without a certain degree of sacrifice. The 
growth rate of 5%, for instance, has been accompanied by a Gross Fixed 
Capital Formation of about 18%. During the same period, exports in- 
creased by 4.5% per annum, whereas imports rose 6.6%. The import sur- 
plus was financed by foreign aid, loans, and direct investments, which 
came from the United States, international organizations, as well as from 
various other countries. 

Thailand enjoys a sound financial position both domestically and exter- 
nally. Since the 1960 budgetary reform, government finance has been in 
very good shape. Heavy budgetary deficits which characterized long periods 
during the fifties have been brought under control, and the price level 
during the past few years has not risen beyond 2% per annum. In the 
meanwhile, foreign exchange reserves have been accumulating at a rapid 
rate. At present, Thailand’s reserves are valued at more than one-half 
billion U.S. dollars, sufficient to pay for one year’s imports. The strong 
position of the baht is confirmed by the fact that on October 20, 1963, the 


1 See Eliezer B. Ayal’s “Thailand’s Six Year National Economic Development Plan,” 
Asian Survey, I:11 (Jan. 1962). This excellent article gives a detailed description of 
the original Plan Document. It also discusses various aspects of economic development 
of Thailand. 
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Thai government successfully established a par value at the DMF at the 
rate of Bht. 20.84 per U.S. dollar. 

Although there have been some fluctuations caused by changes in the 
world’s demand for her export products during the last decade—notably 
in 1951, 1954, and 1957—the Thai economy has managed to maintain an 
upward trend in both production and trade. Thailand’s agriculture, at the 
same time, has become more diversified. Some of the Thai economic prob- 
lems, hdwever, are of a serious nature. For example, owing to a sharp 
decline in the rate of mortality, population growth is increasing at the 
very rapid rate of 3% per annum. The population of Thailand is expected 
to reach 50 million within the next two decades. It is recognized that popu- 
lation growth, which was an important contributing factor to economic 
growth during the first half of the century, is likely to prove a burden to 
future economic development. 

Agricultural productivity in Thailand is still low, and the industrial 
sector is not yet self-supporting. The transportation and communication 
systems are by no means efficient. Power and energy are far from adequate, 
and the technical and skilled manpower shortage constitutes one of the 
most serious development bottlenecks. Although Thailand is believed to 
be relatively rich in natural resources, many Lave yet to be discovered and 
exploited. Meanwhile, the lack of appropriate action by the government in 
the fields of research, planning, and supervision in the past has resulted 
in the exhaustion of some known natural resources, particularly timber 
resources. 

The primary problem, however, lies in tke structure of the economy 
itself. Overwhelming dependence on a few export products—namely, rice, 
rubber, tin, and teak—whose demand and prices are determined by world 
market conditions, has made the Thai econcmy subject to wide fluctua- 
tions. Smooth progress in the future requires some basic changes in the 
economic structure. Agriculture will have to be diversified, and a certain 
degree of industrialization will have to be attained. 

Development Potentials: For the agricultural sector, the potential for 
development seems to be abundant. At present, only 20% of the land is 
under cultivation, and only about 14% of this cultivated area is irrigated. 
It seems realistic to expect that with the completion cf the various irriga- 
tion projects now under construction, and with more extensive and inten- 
sive use of the available land by means of modern scientific methods, Thai- 
land’s agricultural production can be greatly expanded. The output of 
rice, maize, jute, tapioca, sugar cane, beans, tcbacco, cotton, rubber, coffee, 
and tea can be considerably increased, and livestock, fisheries, forestry, and 
mining also have potentialities for further development. What is essentially 
required is sound and systematic planning and promotion. 

The manufacturing sector is still very smali and apparently unbalanced, 
accounting for only 12% of the GDP. It consists mainly of small and 
medium-scale activities, mostly related to primary-product processing such 
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as rice and saw milling. The factors retarding the growth of manufactur- 
ing are numerous. A limited market; inadequacy of capital, enterprise, 
management, and skilled labor; technological deficiency; lack of some 
basic raw materials; high cost of power and energy; inefficiency of the 
transportation system; and lack of appropriate labor discipline have been 
often cited as some of the more important factors. It is, nevertheless, hoped 
that food products, textile, paper, fertilizer, building materials, chemical, 
and even some engineering industries can be developed and expanded. 

Public utilities are also likely to expand enormously in the future, follow- 
ing population growth. Power facilities are expanding under the numerous 
hydroelectric power projects already being carried out by the Plan. Water 
resource potentials are particularly strong. Communication and transpor- 
tation are also expected to continue growing, and various construction 
programs are under way at present. Foreign trade is also expected to expand 
considerably, and import components will naturally shift towards capital 
machinery and equipment. In aggregate terms, the Gross Domestic Product 
is expected to double within 15 years, allowing per capita income to increase 
at about 3% per annum. 

Development Objectives and Policy: The main objective of the Plan is 
to raise the living standard by mobilizing and utilizing both human and 
natural resources to achieve a high rate of economic growth. The special 
characteristic is an emphasis on the well-being, both material and spiritual, 
of the population. This indicates the fact that no attempt is made to achieve 
the “practical maximum rate of investment”—or to pay a high price for 
economic development.” 

The main development policies may be summed up as follows: 


(1) Supplementing the Private Sector: The government intends to make 
direct investment only in the social-overhead areas such as irrigation, 
power and energy, communication and transportation, research, public 
utilities, public health, and education. The Plan represents a public effort 
to supplement the forces of the private sector. 

(2) Emphasis on Agriculture: As 80% of the working population are 
engaged in agriculture, the Plan places great emphasis on the improve- 
ment of agricultural activities. 

(3) Encouraging Private Investiment in Manufacturing Industry: The 
government limits its activities in manufacturing industry mainly to 
research, survey, and promotion. Both domestic and foreign private in- 
vestments are encouraged and promoted by various means. 

(4) Developing Human Resources: Manpower training and planning 
are taken to form an integral part of the economic development program. 
They also serve as links between the economic and education plans. 


2“Practical Maximum Rate of Investment” is determined by “the extent to which 
the population would be willing to accept austerity now, so as to enjoy a higher stand- 
ard of living in the future.” See ECAFE, Programming Techniques for Economic De- 
velopment (Bangkok, 1960), pp. 9--10. 
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(5) Maintaining Monetary Siability: Excessive spending on the part 
of the government will be avoided. The aim ‘s to maintain the value of 
the baht, and to keep down price increases tc a minimum. 

(6) Promoting Free Competition: Measures are to De taken to check 
private monopolies as well as to control the quality of goods and services 
produced. 

(7) Planning Regional Development: Accepting the fact that regional 
balanced growth is politically, socially, and economically necessary, the 
Plan incorporates within itself various regional development programs 
whose objectives are specially designed in te-ms of the specific require- 
ments for each of the Regions. 


Achievements of the First-Phase Plan, 1961-63: During the first phase, 
1961-63, the actual expenditures exceeded the planned development ex- 
penditures by about Bht. 1.5 million, main y because the Plan did not 
anticipate counterpart funds which had to be contributed by Thailand upon 
receiving foreign grants. Public investment, ñnanced both by the Budget 
and by foreign assistance of various forms, increased by Bht. 1 billion per 
year throughout the first phase. Higher development expenditures have 
been partly responsible for a higher rate of growth than anticipated. The 
price level, on the other hand, has remained fairly stable. 

Difficulties in negotiating foreign loans have delayed some development 
projects, particularly in irrigation, communication and transportation, 
Nevertheless, the main irrigation project—the construction of the Bhumibol 
Dam—was completed on schedule. On the whole, primary production ex- 
ceeded the plan figures, especially in rice, maize, tapioca, rubber, and fish- 
eries. Manufacturing targets were also generally fulfilled. The actual out- 
put of cements, gunny bags, sugar, paper, and cigarettes was well above 
anticipated levels, as was the case with mining, electric power, public health, 
and education. Only the communication ani transportation sector, owing 
to a delay in obtaining the necessary foreign funds and to the inadequate 
supply of technical manpower, failed to acnieve the targets set up three 
years ago. 

Fundamental Features of the Second Phcse (1964—66) of the Plan: In 
the second phase of the Plan, an attempt has been made to overcome some 
of the basic deficiencies in the original Plen Document. The experiences 
already gained, the wider availability of basic data, and the technical assist- 
ance provided by the World Bank and other sources, have contributed 
toward strengthening the technical aspects of the Plan. Improvements 
appear to be quite substantial. In the first place, there is an effort to in- 
clude detailed financial data on public enterprises and local government 


3 There have been two World Bank Missions to Thailand. The first Mission, headed 
by Professor P. T. Ellsworth, carried out economic survey work during 1957-58, whose 
results have been gathered in the beok, A Public Development Program for Thailand 
(Johns Hopkins Press, 1659}. Since April 1962, there has been a World Bank’s Ad- 
visory Group attached to the Economic Planning Office, NEDB, first under the leader- 
ship of the late Mr. Shearer, and now under Sir Fenderel Moon. 
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bodies which were missing in the original Plan Document. The second phase 
of the Plan also incorporates more definite objectives, policies, targets, and 
measures, both for the aggregate and for the development sectors. Perspec- 
tive development for some 15-20 years ahead is also given consideration. 
Another important improvement is the inclusion of detailed financial and 
monetary analysis both with regard to domestic financing and with regard 
to balance of payments. The main features of the second phase Plan are: 

Development Expenditure:* Table I below classifies development ex- 
penditures both by sectors and by financial sources. The expenditure target 
for the 1964-66 period is set at Bht, 20 billion (approximately $1 billion) 
of which Bht. 10.95 billion will be contributed by the Budget. Among the 
development sectors, communication and transportation take the largest 
share, accounting for 35% of the total. 


TABLE I 


Thailand’s Development Expenditure, 1964-66 
By Sectors and Financial Sources 





Sources of Finance 


Foreign Public Enter- 





; Aids & rises & Local Distribution 
Sectors Budget Loans overnment Total* % 
(in Bht. billion) l 

1. Agriculture 2.02 .87 .08 2.97 15.3 
2. Manufacturing & 

Mining 45 30 44 1.19 6.1 
3. Power & Energy 57 99 24 1.80 9.2 
4. Communication & 

Transportation 3.90 2.39 71 7.00 35.0 
5. Health 64 33 Toes .97 5.0 
6. Community Development 

& Public Utilities 1.69 72 1.34 3.75 19.2 
7. Education 1.17 63 a 1.80 9.2 
8. Counterpart Funds ` 50 Ses nos 50 

Total 10.95 6.23 2.82 20.00 100.0 





* Due to the rounding out of figures, the individual items may not always add up to the total. 
Source: Economic Development Plan (Second Phase, 1964-66), NEDB, Government of Thailand, 
January 1964, pp. 28 and 30. 


Table II provides some detailed analysis of development finance, com- 
paring the first phase with the second phase Plan. The main feature is 
that the second phase Plan tends to move towards deficit financing and 
foreign loans as sources of finance. 


4 The concept of “development expenditure” as used by the Economic Planning Office 
refers to all expenditures (capital as well as non-capital) on all new and “substantially 
expanding” existing projects or programs incorporated within the Plan. 
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TABLE II 


Thailand’s Sources of Financing the Economic 
Development Plan, 1961-63 and 1964-66 








First Phase, 1961-63 Second Phase, 1964-66 
(actual) plann 





a se Cin Bht. billion) 
A. Domestic Finance 


1. Budgetary Surplus 6.57 7.50 
2. Government Borrowing 3.10 2.55 
3. Deficit Financing —1.70 3.70 

Total 7.97 13,75 


B. Foreign Finance 


1. Foreign Loans 2.29 5.00 
2. Foreign Grants 1.86 1.25 
Total 4.6 6.25 
Grand Total 12.03 20.00 





Source: Economic Devdopment Plan (Second Phase, 1964-66), NEDB, Government of Thailand, 
January 1964, p. 32. 


Gross Domestic Product and Structural Changes: According to the sec- 
ond phase Plan, GDP is expected to increase at a rate of 6% per annum. 
Growing at this rate, GDP will reach Bht. 77 billion (1962 prices) by 1966. 
It is also expected that in the meanwhile, a certain degree of structural 
change will take place. The share of agricclture in GDP will presumably 
continue to decline, whereas that of the secondary sector (mining, manu- 
facturing, and construction) and that of the service sector are likely to 
increase. Structural changes, of course, take some time to unfold. For Thai- 
land, it is at least conceivable now that suck changes will occur, and indeed 
they are expected to begin during the next three years. 


TABLE DI 
Gross Domestic Product and Structural Changes, 1961-66 











Gross Domestic Product Percentage Shares 
Sectors 1962 Prices (%) 
{in Bht, billion) 
1961 1963 1966 1961 1963 1966 
Primary 21.74 23,.3C 25.57 37 36 33 
Secondary 11.47 13.01 16.42 19 19 21 
Tertiary 25.79 28.60 35.02 44 45 46 





59.00 64.91 77.01 100 100 100 





Source: Economic Development Plan (Second Phase, 1964-66), NEDB, Government of Thailand, 
January 1964, p. 35. 
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Balance of Payments: As noted earlier, Thailand has had an unfavorable 
balance of trade for a number of years, but it has never had any serious 
balance-of-payments difficulties. During the first phase of the Plan, the 
balance of payments was so favorable that Thailand’s foreign exchange re- 
serves increased by Bht. 4.56 billion. For the second phase, the situation 
will be different. It is anticipated that heavier imports, particularly capital 
goods, will eliminate the possibility for the further accumulation of foreign 
reserves. In fact, according to the Plan, the balance of payments during the 
next three years will be even. Table IV gives the whole picture of the 
balance of payments position during 1961-66. The projection for the second 
phase is based on assumptions such as increasing exports for all primary 
products except teak and jute and declining rubber prices. 


TABLE IV 
Thailand’s Balance of Payments, 1961-66 





1961 1962 1963 Total* 1964 1965 1966 Total* 














(Actual) (Projected) 
(in Bht. Billion) 

1. Goods & Services 10.97 11.66 11.65 34.28 11.93 12.48 13.18 37.60 
2. Foreign Aids, Loans 

& Investment 1.92 2.60 3.09 761 3.56 345 3.21 10.23 

Total Receipts 12.89 14.26 14.74 41.89 15.49 15.94 16.39 47.83 
3. Non-Capital Items 767 7.93 844 2405 916 9.85 10.66 29.66 
4. Capital Items 3.70 4.61 4.97 13.28 5.99 620 6.03 18.23 

Total Payments 11.37 12.54 13.41 37.33 15.15 16.05 16.69 47.89 
5. Changes in Foreign 

Reserves 1.51 1.71 133 4.56 34 —11 —29 —.06 





* Due to the rounding out of figures, the individual items may not always add up to the total. 
Source: Economic Development Plan (Second Phase, 1964-66), NEDB, Government of Thailand, 
January 1964, pp, 37-38. 


Production Targets: Table V shows the production targets of some of 
the more important products. The actual output data for 1961 are also 
added for comparative purposes. 

Concluding Remarks: In comparison with the original Plan Document 
issued in 1961, the present document should be regarded as an improve- 
ment. Not only is it more comprehensive, but it is also more definite and 
precise. It gives the impression that after three years of experimenting with 
economic planning, the Thai authorities have a better knowledge of their 
policy objectives and of what strategy should be adopted to accelerate 
economic progress. 

There are one or two deficiencies in the present Plan. Perhaps the most 
serious relates to rapid population growth (3% per annum). This is recog- 
nized throughout the Plan Document as a problem of serious proportions. 
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TABLE V 
Production Targets for Some Important Products, 1966 


Products Unit 1961 Output 1966 Target 








Rice Million Tons 8.25 9.50 
Rubber 2 : 18 21 
Maize A .60 35 
Tapioca ° X 2.01 2.20 
Sugar cane ái 3.98 4.00 
Coconut ý 1.04 1.60 
Sugar 2 12 5 
Cement ” 81 1,50 
Gunny Bags Million Bags 3.83 35.00 
Cotton Textile Million Yards 87.00 190.00 
Tin Thousand Tons 13.47 20.70 
Lignite i 163.01 450,00 
Gypsum z 12.00 33.00 





Source: Economic Development Plan (Second Phase, 19¢4-66), NEDB, Government of Thailand, 
January 1964. 


While there are several hints that there is an urgent need to do something 
about this problem, however, the Thailand government has evidently not 
yet established a population policy. 

A second question concerns the development paztern. It is acceptable 
as a policy that industrialization should be gradual and should be mainly 
the responsibility of the private sector. Nevertheless, one cannot help feel- 
ing that the Plan should, in the meanwhile, attempt to lay down some 
kind of industrial development pattern which is suited to and consistent 
with the over-all development program. Such a pattern would serve as a 
guideline to both the private sector and the government itself. Precisely, 
it would concern the types of manufacturirg industries which have poten- 
tialities to develop in Thailand in the future. Some serious thought on this 
question is essential. An industrial pattern would also serve as a guidepost 
to the proposed manpower planning. 

It is rather obvious that the so-called “programming techniques” have 
not been used very much by Thai planning authorities. Most technical 
efforts have been concentrated on “project analysis,” which is undoubtedly 
a very important aspect of economic planning, But to be truly significant, 
economic planning requires both programming and project analysis. An 
economic development plan is essentially an over-all plan, not just a com- 
bination of various sectoral programs and projects as is still the case with 
the present Plan in Thailand. 





VICHITVONG N. POMBHEJARA is a Ph.D. candidate in economics at Harvard 
University. In Thailand, he has served as Chief, Aggregate Targets and Finance Sector, 
Economic Planning Office, National Economic Development Board. 


-RECENT BOOKS ON ASIA 


Etienne Balazs. Chinese Civilization and Bureaucracy—Variations on a 
Theme. Edited by Arthur F. Wright. (New Haven & London: Vale Univ. 
Press, 1964. 309 pp.) 


A number of essays written by one of the leading European scholars on 
China, with an informative introduction by Arthur Wright. The late Pro- 
fessor Balazs ranges over a wide number of subjects, many of them related 
to the scholar-official class and the manner in which it shaped traditional 
Chinese institutions. It is a distinctive feature of this work that the author 
is concerned about both past and present, thus making most of these essays 
exceedingly relevant to those interested in the contemporary Chinese scene. 


G. W. Choudhury. Democracy in Pakistan. (Vancouver: Univ. of British 
Columbia Publications Centre, 1964. 309 pp.) 


Approximately equal space is devoted to the governmental and political 
system in Pakistan under parliamentary democracy (1956 Constitution) 
and basic democracy (1962 Constitution). The emphasis is on a legalistic 
analysis of political institutions, including the Presidential system, federal- 
ism and civil and political rights. 


Alvin D. Coox. Year of the Tiger. (Tokyo & Philadelphia: Orient/West 
Inc., 1964. 171 pp.) 


A study centering on the year 1938, and the character of Japan’s policies 
and leaders at the time of the second “China Incident.” The author places 
heavy emphasis upon the personalities that controlled Japanese politics in 
this period, but does not advance any new theses concerning Japanese mili- 
tarism. 


Willard A. Hanna. Eight Nation Makers: Southeast Asia’s Charismatic 
Statesmen. (Wew York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1964. 307 pp.) 


This series of biographical essays on eight of what the author calls “bold 
new leaders of a brave new-old world” constitutes a fascinating attempt to 
comprehend the role of charismatic leadership in the transitional political 
process in Southeast Asia. The subjects of the study are Sukarno (Indo- 
nesia), Tengku Abdul Rahman (Malaysia), Macapagal (Philippines), Diem 
(South Viet Nam), Sihanouk (Cambodia), Capt. Kong Lé (Laos), Ne Win 
(Burma), and King Bhumibol (Thailand). 


——__—. Sequel to Colonialism—The 1957-1960 Foundations for 
Malaysia. (New York: American Universities Field Staff, 1965.288 pp.) 


A collection of the reports written by Willard Hanna for the American 
Universities Field Staff from Malaysia in the formative years 1957 to 1960. 
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The author, by means of interviews, field surveys and extensive research 
brings us an excellent introduction to the basiz problems of this new nation 
—political, economic and cultural. 


Donald Hindley. The Communist Party of Indonesia: 1951-1963. 
(Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1964. 380 pp.) 


This thorough, rigorously scholarly study analyzes the development of 
the Indonesian Communist movement from the time D. N. Aidit and his 
supporters gained control of the party after the disastrous Madiun rebellion 
in 1948. The emphasis is entirely upon internal developments within the 
party, and upon the party’s position within the Sukarno political system. 


Marius B. Jansen (ed.), Changing Japanese Attitudes Toward Moderni- 
zation. (Princeton, N J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1965. 546 pp.) 


The first in a projected series of five volumes on modern Japan, product of 
annual seminars attended by many of the leading specialists in the field. The 
essays in this volume tend toward the historical, and touch upon a great 
variety of subjects dealing with the preparation of the Japanese for the 
modernization process. Lacking any central focus or conceptual framework 
the book nevertheless contains a number of suggestive, interesting themes. 


Mikhail A. Klochko. Soviet Scientist in Red China. (New York: Praeger, 
1964.213 pp.) 


An extremely interesting, although non-profound book written by a Rus- 
sian scientist who defected, concerning his experiences in China in 1958 and 
1960. The author has great admiration for the Chinese people, a deep dislike 
for the communist system, and the conviction that Mao is at the root of 
China’s problems. 


Shannon McCune. Korea’s Heritage: A Regional and Social Geography. 
(Rutland, Vermont: Chas. E. Tuttle Co., 6th Printing, 1963. 250 pp.) 

The reprinting of a detailed and authoritative study of the basic geo- 
graphic and economic factors governing Korea, South and North. The 
author, one of a small handful of scholars qualified to prepare a significant 
work on Korea, has brought together materials on Korean culture, economic 
development, and regional distinctions noz available elsewhere in English, 
and presented them in a very readable fashion. 


Jeanne S. Mintz. Mohammed, Marx and Marhaen: The Roots of Indo- 
nesian Socialism. (New York: Praeger, 1955.246 pp.) 

The author is primarily concerned with the intellectual influences that 
have shaped the socialist movements in Indonesia, and how these have been 
fitted into the contemporary political system. The rature of the relations be- 
tween Sukarno and the P.K.I. is given special attention, but the role of the 
army and other socialist parties and organizations is also discussed briefly. 
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GANEFO |: SPORTS AND POLITICS IN DJAKARTA 
EWA T. PAUKER* 





November 10, 1963, was no ordinary day in Djakarta. Already, 
early in the morning, a steady stream of people were proceeding along the 
newly-paved Djalan Djeneral Sudirman, festively decorated with thousands 
of yards of red and white buntings, and along the just-opened American- 
built bypass. They were going to witness the opening of GANEFO I, the 
Games of the New Emerging Forces, to be held at the enormous 10 million 
dollar Bung Karno sports complex which had been constructed with Soviet 
aid. 

As the day progressed, the congestion of traffic became intolerable. One 
thousand seven hundred traffic policemen were required by Djakarta dur- 
ing the Games. To supplement the city’s traffic force of 900 men, additional 
policemen were brought in from other districts in Java and South Sumatra. 
The sports complex itself was bristling with troops guarding against what - 
the Indonesians call “undesirable eventualities.” It was rumored in the 
city that 17,000 troops were brought in to guard the area. A number of 
armored vehicles were posted near the gates. One couldn’t quite be sure 
whether they were there to fire the salute to the Games or as part of the 
security arrangements for the President. 


By three o’clock the main sports stadium, capable of holding over 100,- 
000 spectators, was filled to capacity, and thousands more were pressing 
at the gates. The Indonesian armed forces bands opened the proceedings 
and took their turns in playing military marches. President Sukarno arrived 
by helicopter at four p.m., at which time the opening ceremonies for the 
First Games of the New Emerging Forces was formally commenced. 


The athletic procession was headed by a phalanx of hundreds of Indo- 
nesian youths carrying red-and-white flags. The following two hours were 
taken up by a parade of athletes from various countries marching in alpha- 
betical order, each contingent preceded by its national flag. In all, 51 coun- 
tries were represented.+ 


* Any views expressed in this paper are those of the author. They should not be 
interpreted as reflecting the views of The RAND Corporation or the official opinion or 
policy of any of its governmental or private research sponsors. 

1 Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, Dominican Republic, Finland, France, German Democratic Republic, 
Guinea, Hungary, Indonesia, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Laos, Lebanon, Mexico, Mongolia, 
Morocco, Netherlands, Nigeria, Pakistan, Palestine, People’s Republic of China, Philip- 
pines, Poland, Republic of Mali, Rumania, Sa’udi Arabia, Senegal, Somali Republic, 
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Under the watchful gaze of the ertire diplomatic corps, President Su- 
karno singled out for recognition the Chinese delegation. In retrospect this 
seemingly innocent gesture which set the tone for Indonesia’s special atten- 
tions to the Chinese was the first public demonstration of the Sino-Indo- 
nesian rapprochement which became manizest one year later. As the 
enormous contingent from People’s China marched past the diplomatic box 
and the presidential stand, “. . . President Sukarno rose to shake hands with 
China’s' Vice Premier Ho Lung who was on the receiving stand, having 
been invited by the Indonesian Government to the opening of GANEFO.”? 
It may be noted that the President made n> comparable gesture towards 
‘any of the other nations represented at the Games. 


For days past a number of runners had been carrying burning torches 
from various parts of Indonesia which would be used to light the “eternal 
flame” of GANEFO, The moment the flames touched the GANEFO torch, 
the specially designed GANEFO flag was raised, and the GANEFO hymn 
was played. As President Sukarno spoke the single sentence in Indonesian, 
French and English pronouncing the Games officially opened, guns boomed 
their salute, balloons were releezsed over the stadium, thousands of doves 
of peace fluttered away and the spectators cheered with excitement and joy. 


On the agenda of the next 12 days were various competitions—many of 
them the classic sports but also others not included in the traditional 
Olympic Games such as tennis, ping-pong, badminton, etc. 


What was GANEFO? How did it start? How could it compare with 
other international sports contests? And, perhaps most important, was 
GANEFO anything more than an internacional sports competition? It is 
not the purpose of this article to discuss the merits or otherwise of 
GANEFO from the point of view of a sports columnist, but rather to exam- 
ine the Games both in terms of their impact as an instrument of politics and 
the manner in which they were used for tkis purpose by the various coun- 
tries involved—primarily Indonesia and Communist China. In this analysis 
it may be useful to trace briefly the origins of GANEFO since they directly 
pertain to the political aspect of the Games. 

Origins of GANEFO;: In August-September 1962 the [Vth Asian Games 
were held in Djakarta. At the time, Indonesia “failed to issue visas” to 
athletes of Israel and Nationalist China a_though these two countries were 
charter members of the Asian Games Federation. The Indian Vice President 
of the Asian Games Federation, Sondhi, chided the Indonesians for allow- 
ing political considerations to mar the Games. These remarks sparked a 
demonstration against the Indian Embassy in Djakarta. In the end, Sondhi 
had to make a hasty departure from Indonesia as a persona non grata. 
Though Foreign Minister Subandrio saw Sondhi off at Kemajoran airport 








Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand, Tunisia, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
Arab Republic, Uruguay, Venezuela, North Viet Nam, Yugoslavia. 
2 Peking Review, Nov. 15, 1963. 
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and presented him with a basket of'mango, the visa incident nevertheless 
developed into a rather sordid scandal. 

As a result of all this, the International Olympic Committee meeting in 
Lausanne on February 7, 1963, suspended Indonesia from the Olympic 
` Games on the basis that politics had been allowed to enter the non-political 
field of sports during the Asian Games. The ruling of the I.0.C. was a 
harsh one. It suspended Indonesia indefinitely unless she apologized not 
only to Sondhi but also to Nationalist China and Israel. The I.0.C. in- 
formed Indonesia that the suspension would be lifted if she would assure 
the International Olympic Committee that this incident would not be re- 
peated. It may be noted that in the 69 years of its existence it was the 
first time that the I.0.C. had suspended one of its affiliate members. 

Needless to say, Indonesia was furious at the International Olympic 
Committee. Its anger was directed particularly toward the American presi- 
dent of the I.0.C., Avery Brundage. A few days later, the idea of GANEFO 
—Indonesia’s answer to the Olympics—was announced. On February 13, 
1963, during a speech in which he addressed the Conference of the National 
Front Committees,? President Sukarno gave the following order: 


. .. As President of the Republic of Indonesia, as Supreme Commander 
of the Republic of Indonesia, as great leader of the Indonesian revolu- 
tion, and as supreme leader of the National Front, I now order Indo- 
nesia: Quit the I.0.C. ... Brothers, besides my order to quit the I.0.C., 
I also order: Organize as fast as possible GANEFO, the Games of the 
New Emerging Forces—Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the socialist 
countries ... 

Pak Bandrio* has clearly said that sports cannot be separated from 
politics. Therefore, let us now work for a sports association on the basis 
of politics. We do not want to put on any masks; let us create a sports 
association on the basis of the new emerging forces.® 


Indonesian Minister of Sports, Maladi, was given the task of organizing 
the GANEFO Games. Twelve countries were invited to attend the Prepara- 
tory Conference for GANEFO held in Djakarta from April 27~29. Actually 
10 attended as full members of the conference: Cambodia, Communist 
China, Guinea, Indonesia, Iraq, Pakistan, Mali, North Vietnam, UAR and 
USSR, while Ceylon and Yugoslavia sent observers only. Nevertheless, 
when the emblem of GANEFO was designed, a globe with flagpoles on it, 
12 flagpoles were drawn to represent the 12 sponsoring nations—though in 
fact there were only 10. 

The Preparatory Conference was held behind closed doors, but docu- 
ments later published on the conference results indicated that a number of 
differing views were voiced on the political nature of the Games. 


3 The National Front was organized after 1959 as a supra-party national organization. 

4 Familiar form of address referring to Subandrio, the Foreign Affairs Minister in the 
Indonesian Cabinet. 

5 George Modelski, Tke New Emerging Forces, pp. 88, 89. 
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Indonesia had made it clear that the purpose of GANEFO was to be 
politically directed against the International Olympic Committee and the 
imperialists, which Indonesia claims are served by the I.0.C. In addressing 
the conference, President Sukarno had this to say: 


The International Olympic Games have proved to be openly an im- 
perialistic tool. They (are) said to have sports without politics in the 
Olympic Games, to have them only among nations who are not com- 
munistic, who are not against imperialism, colonialism and the J.0.C. 
have excluded Indonesia from the Int. Olympic Committee, because we 
have behaved not pleasantly to their concept. Now after that experience 
we Indonesians thought, let us better speak frankly . . . When they ex- 
cluded Communist China, is that not politics? When they are not friend- 
ly to the UAR, is this not politics? When they are not friendly 
to North Korea, is this not politics? When they exclude Nort Viet- 
nam, is this not politics? I propose to be frank. Now let’s frankly say, 
sports have something to do with politics. Indonesia proposes now to mix 
sports with politics, and let us now establish the Games of the New 
Emerging Forces, the GANEFO . . . against the Old Established Order." 


The reaction of the other countries represented in the Preparatory Con- 
ference was mixed. Some, such as Communist China which is not a member 
of the I.0.C., gave Indonesia wholehearted support. Others, such as Cam- 
bodia, expressed their support for the holding of a sports meet but glossed 
over the political implications suggested by Indonesia. 

A number of international sports federations had already intimated that 
affiliate members who took part in GANEFO would be expelled from those 
federations and would so jeopardize their participation in the 1964 Olym- 
pics. Thus certain countries, especially those which held realistic hopes for 
gold medals in the forthcoming Olympics, made it clear during the Prepara- 
tory Conference that though they wished to take part in GANEFO as a sports 
competition, their participation would not automatically mean endorsement 
of the anti-Olympic nature of GANEFO. Significantly, Evgeni Valuev, head 
of the Soviet delegation to the Conference, told the GANEFO Preparatory 
Conference: 

Obviously participation in these games should not be restricted by any 
limitations concerning the participation of national sports organizations 
in the future in the world of the sports movement, such as official world 
championships, continental, and regional games and the Olympic Games.8 


6 President Sukarno’s statement that “The International Olympic Games have proved 
to be openly an imperialist tool,” seems ironic when one considers that the Soviet Union 
is currently one of the pillars of the Olympics. The Soviet Olympic Committee received 
official recognition from the I.0.C. in May 1951, which made it possible for the Rus- 
sians to participate in the 1952 Olympics after an absence of 40 vears. In the subsequent 
Games of 1956, 1960, and the recent Winter Olympics of 1964, the performance of the 
Soviet athletes has placed their country ahead of all others in terms of number of 
medals won. 

7 GANEFO Bulletin No. 1, July 1963, pp. 5, 6. 

8 Documents Sur La Conférence Preparatoire des GANEFO, p. 29 (Author's transla- 
tion from the French text). 
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During this Conference the Soviet delegation tried hard to turn GANEFO 
I into a sports youth festival rather than a challenge to the Olympics. But 
it was outmaneuvered by the Chinese. Thus-it is not surprising that al- 
though the Soviet Union was a member of the Preparatory Conference, the 
formal announcement of the Soviet Union’s decision to participate in the 
Games did not appear in Pravda till October—a full six months after 
Valuev had expressed the cautious Soviet position on GANEFO? 

In order to make the Games a successful sports competition as well as a 
useful arena for political maneuvers, it was most important for Indonesia 
that as large a number of countries attend as possible. President Sukarno 
made it possible to circumvent the problems posed to certain countries by 
the threats of expulsion made by international sports federations by supply- 
ing a deft definition of “New Emerging Forces.” He explained that New 
Emerging Forces are those forces both of the struggle, or which are still 
struggling, against colonialism and imperialism created by the Old Estab- 
lished Forces. Among the New Emerging Forces are the countries of Asia, 
Africa, Latin America and all the socialist countries.1° But, forces are not 
necessarily countries. The implication is that there are progressive forces 
opposed to colonialism and imperialism even in countries which would fall 
into the category of the “Old Established.” These “forces” could send 
athletes to compete in the Games for which their country as such would 
not qualify because of its Old Established nature. In this way, a labor 
organization’s sports club from the Netherlands, certainly in Indonesian 
eyes one of the world’s most likely candidate countries for the title of Old 
Established, was nevertheless present. Their presence was made possible by 
President Sukarno’s definition. They were representing the progressive 
forces in the Netherlands, and so one more flag was added to those flying in 
Djakarta during the Games. Professor George Modelski has estimated that 
about one-third of the 51 countries were represented by “local or unofficial 
teams rather than national sports delegations.” +4 

Another ploy used by countries to participate in GANEFO without risk 
of compromising their top sportsmen for the Olympics was simply to send 
teams composed of second-rate athletes not of Olympic calibre—even in 
sports for which they are famous. On the other hand, countries which were 
not members of the I.0.C., such as Communist China, North Korea, and 
North Vietnam, understandably sent their very best. This artificially im- 
posed uneven quality of the teams present provided an amusing unpredicta- 
bility to almost every event at GANEFO. In this way, for example, the 
Soviet Union had a hard time to hold its own against China in the gym- 
nastics competition, while Japan was defeated in judo, its national sport. 

The controversial anti-Olympic and anti-imperialist purpose of the 





9 Pravda, Oct. 15, 1964, p. 4. 
10 Documents Sur La Conférence Preparatoire des GANEFO, p. 11. 
11 Modelski, op. cit., p. 87. 
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GANEFO Games could have easily led to a collapse of GANEFO at the 
stage of the Preparatory Conference. Indonesia seems to have realized this. 
-It was more important for her that the Games be held and, once in progress, 
could then be used for political purposes than to demand prior political 
commitments from the participating countries. At this Preparatory Con- 
ference phase, Indonesia emphasized the gereral enthusiasm for holding 
a sports competition and was rather vague ard general about the political 
implications. As a matter of fact the only political note that was left in the 
documents issued by the Preparatory Conference was in the form of an 
omission. In listing the ‘qualifications a country has to fulfill in order to 
take part in GANEFO, the document was so worded that it lacked any 
clause making it possible for the United States to attend. In general the 
result of the Preparatory Conference was to leave it to the individual 
participants to decide how, if at all, politics would be introduced at the 
Games. 

The Conference delegates decided that a number of events be held in the 
context of GANEFO. These, though not directly related to sports, could be 
used for political purposes. It was arranged hat, in addition to the sports 
competitions, there would simultaneously be held a cultural exhibition of 
handicrafts and works of art from participating countries. The program 
was later still further expanded to include cultural evenings presented to 
entertain the athletes,” post-games trips to various parts of Indonesia for 
visiting athletes and delegates, a Conference of the New Emerging Forces 
(CONEFO) held two days after the close of the Games and, finally, a 
GANEFO Rally to which President Sukarno gave a very political speech. 

In brief, the Preparatory Conference laid the ground for the political 
manipulation of GANEFO basically in two ways. First: The fact that the 
origin of the Games was traced to political motivations implied that politics 
was not taboo in this particular international sports event. It meant that 
countries interested in playing politics as well as sports could do so. Second: 
The vagueness of the vocabulery and lack of consensus on the specific 
political purpose of GANEFO imposed no restrictions on the way the 
Games could be used by various countries. 

Indonesian Political Benefits: It has often been said by political scientists 
studying Indonesia that the inner dynamics of the Indonesian polity require 
an external diversion towards which the <ttention of the people can be 
siphoned so as to take the public mind off internal difficulties. If Indonesia 
really does need such diversions, then GANEFO was an extremely effective 
and popular one. 

The Indonesian government, by stressirg national effort, tried to give 
every Indonesian a degree of responsibility for the success of the Games. 
Members of the Police Force and Army contributed one per cent of their 


12 Cultural evenings were presented by Cuba, Communist China, Indonesia, Mexico, 
North Korea and the Soviet Union, 
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salaries to a GANEFO fund. By government decree, students were given a 
two-week vacation in order to act as guides and ushers at the Games. Cars 
were requisitioned from the public to provide transportation for the visiting 
athletes. The President made many public appeals asking that everyone do 
all that is in his power to make GANEFO a success. In this way everyone 
was made to feel that he was in some way contributing personally to the 
success of the Games and, thereby, to the prestige of his conan It was 
very effective. 

GANEFO was effective as a diversion primarily because the Games were 
popular. The public interest shown in the Gamės as evidenced by the 
crowds that gathered for every event was great indeed. This is especially 
understandable in a country which has so little to offer in the way of enter- 
tainment for the people—and GANEFO certainly was large-scale entertain- 
ment that was fun while it lasted and supplied an unending topic for dis- 
cussion once it was over. It became a status symbol to have tickets and 
attend some of the events. As a result, of course, a thriving black market 
developed, especially for the soccer events. 


In President Sukarno’s view, the world is divided into the Old Established 
Forces and the New Emerging Forces. The presence of so many unofficial 
teams from the countries of the Old Established Forces could be interpreted 
by the Indonesian government as further proof of the crumbling and de- 
cadent nature of the Old Established Countries which cannot control the 
progressive historic forces, even in their own midst, to prevent them from 
attending GANEFO. Indonesia avoided all criticism both of countries 
sending unofficial teams as well as the obviously substandard quality of 
some of the athletic contingents. Her very diplomatic manner in handling 
the situation could not have gone by unnoticed or unappreciated by the 
teams concerned. 

GANEFO also provided an international forum in which Indonesia could 
project an image of strength and influence and so promote her apparent 
quest for power. Her ability to organize international games in her multi- 
million dollar sports complex which were attended by so many countries, 
including all the Communist countries, in defiance of the “imperialist” 
West, showed Indonesia to be well versed in the techniques of global public 
relations. 

The presence of representatives from all the Communist countries without 
exception at GANEFO could also be interpreted as significant in this day 
of the Sino-Soviet split. It may be interesting to note that on the last day 
of the Games, 25 members of the Albanian GANEFO team visited the 
offices of the Indonesian Communist Party and met PKI leaders. On the 
occasion, Aidit, General Chairman of the PKI, and the Albanian leaders 
issued a joint statement on the close and friendly relations between the 
PKI and the Albanian Workers’ Party.8 


13 Antara News Bulletin, Nov. 23, 1963. 
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GANEFO offered an excellent opportunity for Indonesia to pursue the 
now so popular “people-to-people” diplomacy. Young Indonesians were 
able to meet youths with similar interests from 50 other countries, to show 
them what they could of their own country and to make friends. During 
GANEFO every effort was made to entertain the visitors royally, and when 
the Games were over, interested athletes were taken on tour of the various 
parts of Indonesia where they competed with local teams and had an op- 
portunity to see more of the country. 

Just before GANEFO opened, President Sukarno invited the Indonesian 
athletic contingent to Negara Palace where he told them that the important 
thing in GANEFO was not only to show their ability on the sports field but 
also to befriend the other athletes.1* President Sukarno also held a number 
of parties at the palace to meet and entertain the foreign athletes. So Indo- 
nesia had the opportunity to project an image of herself as a country with 
an indigenous culture and national identity, hospitable and friendly—an 
image which could not easily be gathered from what the Western inter- 
national press has to say about Indonesia. 

The effectiveness of propaganda often depends on the receptivity of the 
audience to which it is directed and the predisposition oI the audience to 
accept certain themes. In his speeches at various GANEFO events, Presi- 
dent Sukarno played on the anti-colonialist anti-imperialist theme. For this 
he had an unusually receptive audience, since most of the countries repre- 
sented at GANEFO were either countries which had been subject to some 
form of colonialism or were Communist countries. President Sukarno used 
this theme partly out of conviction but also as a technique to lower the 
propaganda-resistance of his audience before proceeding to other subjects 
such as anti-Malaysia propaganda. 

By mid-November, when the Games opened in Djakarta, Indonesia was 
deep in the second stage of its policy of Confrontation against Malaysia. 
Indonesia took advantage of the international audience gathered at GANE- 
FO to publicize and make known her position in the dispute. For example, 
on November 26 President Sukarno addressed the GANEFO Rally which 
was attended by many of the foreign visitors and which was also addressed 
by delegates from Bulgaria, Cuba, the UAR and North Korea. President 
Sukarno told the rally: 


The old bloc wants to defend the present state of the world in which 
imperialism, colonialism, and neo-colonialism exist because at present 
they are rich, their bellies bulging; the Old Established Forces want to 
defend to the death imperialism and colonialism by among other things 
creating new puppet pseudostates like “Malaysia,” 15 


Not only were speeches used to impress the Malaysia Confrontation on 
the visiting athletes, but also slogans, posters and banners. In the city and 


14 Aniara News Bulletin, Nov. 9, 1963. 
18 Antara GANEFO Supplement, Nov. 26, 1963. 
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sports complex there were innumerable posters, the most frequent of which 
read, “Sukseskan GANEFO Ganjang Malaysia”: Success to GANEFO 
Crush Malaysia—with no punctuation between the non sequitur as though 
to imply that by participating in GANEFO a country endorsed the Indo- 
nesian position in the Malaysia dispute! 


In genera! Indonesia grasped at every opportunity offered by the presence 
of an international forum to make known its stand on the Malaysia issue.1¢ 
An interesting aside is that the GANEFO slogan “Onward, No’ Retreat” 
has since become the slogan of the anti-Malaysia Campaign. 


During GANEFO Indonesia also utilized other rather obvious propa- 
ganda methods. For example a little booklet was published and distributed 
to the delegates entitled, “Indonesia and the International Olympic Com- 
mittee.” It was basically an attack on the Olympics and an effort to demon- 
strate that the Olympics serve the “imperialists.” A brief excerpt will illus- 
trate the tone: 


What steps have been taken by the I.0.C. or the International Sports 
Federation against countries which do not permit participation (in inter- 
national games) by the German Democratic Republic? They have 
voiced regret, but they have never taken any steps to suspend the 
membership of an offending country. 

If the question should be asked why, the answer is a very simple one: 
because the countries concerned belong to what we in Indonesia call the 
“old established forces,” whose interests run parallel with those of the 
old group of Brundage in the L.0.C.... 

In issuing this small booklet, containing facts about the unfair and 
discriminatory treatment of the Indonesian Olympic Committee by the 
Executive Board of the International Olympic Committee, we hope to 
have made it clear that there is no use for Indonesia to remain a mem- 
ber of the J.0.C. as long as this body is still dominated by people who 
may want to serve the interests of certain political groups in the world 
and completely ignore the interests of the new emerging forces which 
make up three-fourths of the world population. . 

The Indonesian Olympic Committee 17 


There was one other way in which Indonesia used the international gath- 
ering to further her own particular international purposes. On November 
24 and 25, two days after GANEFO officially closed, Indonesia convened 
CONEFO, the Conference of the New Emerging Forces. The purpose of 
this was to institutionalize GANEFO and give it permanence before the 


16] was in Malaysia about two weeks after the Games closed. While there I heard, 
on numerous occasions, complaints that Malaysia, in contrast to Indonesia, had se- 
riously neglected to make known to the world her position in the Confrontation. Since 
that time Malaysia has made efforts to remedy the situation, notably, by sending a 
good will mission led by Singapore Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew on tour of various 
African countries in February 1964 with the specific purpose of promoting sympathy 
and understanding of the Malaysian cause. 

17 Indonesia and the International Olympic Committee, pp. 19, 20, 32. 
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various delegations dispersed. At the conference it was decided that the 
existing Preparatory Committee for GANEFO I consisting of 12 countries 
would become the permanent GANEFO Council Congress, and its member- 
ship would be enlarged to 14 to include Cuba and Mexico. The Executive 
Board would consist of representatives of Indonesia, Communist China, the 
UAR and the Soviet Union. Finally it was agreed that GANEFO Games 
will be held every four years, with the responsibility for organizing 
GANEFO II in 1967 falling to the UAR with China as alternate. In this 
way Indonesia made sure that her efforts would be made permanent and 
not forgotten. As a matter of fact, in the first few months of 1965, after her 
withdrawal from the United Nations, Indonesia has been pressing for the 
holding of a CONEFO Conference before the end of the year as a challenge 
to the U.N. In these efforts she is likely to obtain Chinese support. 

China in GANEFO: Communist China was not only the most active and 
wholehearted foreign participant in GANEFO, she was also a very active 
sponsor of the Games. Of all the countries involved, she gave Indonesia the 
most unqualified support, both in the decision to hold the Games and in the 
political anti-Olympic crigin of the Games. Of all the participating teams, 
only that of the host ccuntry exceeded in numbers the Chinese delegation, 
which was over 200 athletes, supplemented Ey a cultural group. 

China also contributed financially to the Games. Exact figures were not 
publicly available, but according to Djakarta rumors, China contributed 
between one-third and the full amount of the foreign exchange costs of 
the Games, which were estimated at $1.5 million and provided 80% of the 
sports equipment. The foreign exchange was used primarily to finance 
the travel costs of the athletes. Indonesia supplied the eight billion rupiah 
local costs. 

Communist China made her debut in global sports gatherings at GANEFO. 
The Chinese teams, unhampered by Olympic considerations, were outstand- 
ing, not only in the sheer numbers of contestants and in their athletic 
achievements of international calibre, but also in their courtesy and sports- 
manlike behavior. It is interesting to note that the Chinese were so con- 
cerned with their international image that they entered no combatant events 
such as judo, wrestling, or boxing. 

As her athletes won medal after medal, China became the center of attrac- 
tion at GANEFO. GANEFO provided the avenue not only for Communist 
China’s appearance at an international gathering, but her appearance in the 
capacity of leading country over all others present, including the Soviet 
Union. 

The following table, showing the medal standings of the top seven coun- 
tries, is indicative of the Chinese performance.*® 


18 Antara GANEFO Supplement, Nov. 24, 1963. 
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Number of Medals Won 





Country Gold Silver Bronze 
China 68 58 45 
USSR os 27 21 9 
Indonesia 21 25 35 
UAR 22 18 12 
North Koreas ernn Se cae 13 15 24 
Argentina srn 5 se 4 
Japan DEEE EEE EEA 4 10 14 


It is important to mention that Communist China made a very noticeable 
and successful effort to win the good favor of Indonesia, not only during 
GANEFO, but also before the Games. As noted above, China gave Indo- 
nesia every possible support in the period prior to the holding of the 
Games, praising the anti-imperialist spirit of the Games and paying part 
of the costs of the event. Liu Shao-ch’i and Chou En-lai personally sent 
congratulatory messages to President Sukarno on the holding of the 
Games.” A delegation from the Indonesian Ministry of Sports was invited 
to visit Peking to witness the elimination matches to determine the com- 
position of the Chinese teams. Indonesian athletes were invited to Peking 
to compete with their Chinese counterparts in pre-GANEFO trials. 

Once GANEFO was under way, it was easy to see that the Chinese teams 
were second as favorites only to their hosts as far as the Indonesian specta- 
tors were concerned. This favoritism did not go unnoticed by the other 
countries present. An interesting incident occurred during the finals of the 
gymnastics competitions when China faced the Soviet Union in a struggle 
for the gold medal. The spectators, the majority of whom were Indonesian 
and who filled the galleries to capacity, cheered the Chinese and booed the 
Soviets, which is particularly notable as the average Indonesian traditionally 
has little love lost for the Chinese. In the presence of representatives from 
all the Communist countries, including Cuba, this popularity of the Chinese 
must have been particularly embarrassing to the Soviets. The unique gesture 
President Sukarno made to the Chinese delegation during the opening 
ceremonies was also significant of the growing cordial relations between the 
two countries. In general, the public behavior of Indonesia and Communist 
China during GANEFO, intentionally or otherwise, seemed to indicate if 
not a rapprochement, then at least a cordial relationship between them with 
a substantial quantity of warmth. 

Important also was the fact that through GANEFO Communist China 
was able to project an attractive image to a vast international audience. 
This audience saw China’s spectacular dchievements in the sports events— 
which appeared all the more favorable when compared to the relatively poor 
performance of the Soviet athletes. The Chinese Communist Anthem was 
played so often that it soon became a familiar tune. China, so to speak, 


19 Antara News Bulletin, Nov. 11, 1963. 
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took her place in the international community of sports, and did so in a 
brilliant manner. f 

Perhaps the most important political significance of GANEFO to China 
was the opportunity it provided for “people-to-people” diplomacy. In the 
last two years the Chinese seem to have become interested in pursuing both 
wider as well as more p2rsonal international relations. At GANEFO young 
people from half the world had the opportunity to meet young Chinese 
athletes on a common footing. The very spectacular performance of the 
Chinese athletes made them naturally sought after, at least for a congratu- 
latory pat on the back if an interpreter was not around to facilitate further 
friendship. 

The Peking Review placed much emphasis on this: 


Besides the mammoth Bung Karno Sports Complex, the International 
Village where the various teams live has witnessed numerous friendly 
get-togethers by men and women from many parts of the world. At 
these gatherings, they swapped experiences on the field and learnt 
from each others common progress; this has helped promote under- 
standing and friendship among people of all lands. 


It went on to say: 


The world sports meet taking place in the Indonesian capital not only 
has been the scene of sterling performances on the field but it has been 
a common meeting ground for men and women from Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, Europe.?? 


In contrast to the propagandistic manner in which Indonesia exploited 
the political opportunities offered by GANEFO, Communist China took 
advantage of the sports meet in a more subtle way. She made her presence 
felt and respected not by what she said, but rather in what she did. The 
Chinese athletes really gave excellent performances in every sport they 
entered. The cultural performance which China presented was technically 
superb and totally a-pclitical, with the aim cf winning the audience through 
perfection rather than persuasion. The cultural evening consisted of the 
traditional Chinese juggling and acrobatics which were skillfully executed 
and a few mimic comedy acts to which the spectators wholeheartedly re- 
sponded with roars of laughter. 

It may be interesting to note that the Communist Chinese press and news 
agencies gave very full coverage to GANEFO.”4 The propaganda benefits 
Communist China derived from GANEFO did not necessarily end when 
the Games did. The Film Bureau of the Chinese People’s Republic, in 
cooperation with the Indonesian National Committee for GANEFO, pro- 


20 “Ganefo: New Wave in Sports and Friendship,” Peking Review, Nov. 22, 1963. 

21 In contrast it is interesting that the three leacing newspapers of the Soviet Union, 
Pravda, Izvestiia and Reg Star gave extremely litcle coverage to GANEFO or even to 
the Soviet performances at the Games. The few articles that did appear were general 
in nature and mainly empiasized the friendship aspect of the Games. 
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duced an excellent full length color film of the Games, with English com- 
mentaries for overseas distribution in which the Chinese displayed mastery 
of subtle propaganda techniques. The Indonesian contributors to the film 
were always given precedence over their Chinese colleagues. Chinese 
achievements were not stridently advertised. The spectators were repeatedly 
made aware of the spirit of fraternal competition of the New Emerging 
Forces which the narrator contrasted with the alleged “cut-throat” atmos- 
phere of other athletic events. The Chinese also printed a pictorial album 
significantly entitled “GANEFO Opens New Era in World Sports.” 

The Russians also made a film of GANEFO, the style of which con- 
trasts strikingly with that made by the Chinese. For instance, the Russian 
film depicts Soviet boxers crushing their Indonesian opponents and plays 
up other Soviet victories. Whereas the Chinese version included some very 
picturesque sights of Java, the Soviet cameraman inserted shots of the 
slums of Djakarta. 

In brief, GANEFO proved to be politically valuable to China in basically 
three ways: (1) it gave China the opportunity to score against the Soviet 
Union; (2) it provided an excellent forum for person-to-person diplomacy; 
(3) it seemed to be a public demonstration of a growing cordial relation- 
ship between Indonesia and China. 

In retrospect GANEFO might appear as an important symptom of the 
re-alignment of political forces in the world. It may mark at least the be- 
ginning of a Sino-Indonesian rapprochement and perhaps even the recast- 
ing of concepts such as neutralism, as evidently the “New Emerging 
Forces,” far from being coextensive with neutralism, embrace all the Com- 
munist, non-Communist and even anti-Communist forces willing to line up 
against the former imperial powers of the West. 

Some Other Participants: Though Indonesia and Communist China were 
the major political actors at GANEFO, the very nature of the Games 
politically implicated all those who participated. A country’s presence—or 
absence—was by itself significant. What mattered was presence, not per- 
formance. 

One of these countries or, more accurately, groups, whose presence was 
worth noting was Arab Palestine. The Palestinian athletic delegation was 
small, and their sports victories were nil; nevertheless, the Palestinian flag 
flew among those of 50 other countries of the world and so contributed to 
keeping alive the idea of a Palestine. 

There were also a number of countries that, in deciding whether to attend 
GANEFO, may have taken into consideration their bilateral relations with 
Indonesia, the host country. In this category may perhaps fall Mexico and 
Japan, both countries important trading partners of Indonesia. Though 
obviously unwilling to offend President Sukarno by not attending, both 
Japan and Mexico were seriously hampered by their interest in the Olym- 
pics. Japan was to be host to the Olympics in 1964, the first to be held in 
Asia. There is, of course, no way of telling whether the trade factor played 
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a role in the decision of groups in Japan to send a delegation to GANEFO, 
which, though unofficial and poor in quality, was at least large in numbers. 

Mexico was also in an embarrassing situation, as she was, till the 
eleventh hour, awaiting the I.0.C. decision whether the Olympics would be 
held in Mexico City in 1968. A small unefficial delegation was sent to 
GANEFO. Then, a mere few days before the opening of the Games, the 
J.0.C. did award the ’68 Olympics to Mexico. Now that the cat was in the 
bag, Mexico quickly assembled a second official government delegation to 
GANEFO and, as though to sweeten up any ill feeling that may have arisen 
due to her procrastination, Mexico threw in a group of “mariachis” to en- 
tertain the 2700 delegates who assembled ir. Djakarta. One may add that 
the “mariachis” were a great hit in Indonesia, 

The attendance of some of the Arab countries, such as the UAR, may 
have been partly motivated by a debt of honor to President Sukarno in- 
curred when Indonesia was suspended from the I.0.C. for denying visas to 
Israel and Nationalist China for the IVth Asian Games. Needless to say, 
Israel and Nationalist China were not invited to GANEFO. 

Another interesting case was that of the Philippines. In the Malaysia 
dispute the Philippines was aligned with Indonesia against the newly 
formed Federation. But the Philippines had also to consider their special 
relations with the United States, not to men-ion the ever-present Olympics. 
In the end, the Philippines did send a 94-m2mber delegation drawn by the 
government largely from the armed forces because the Filipino Sports Asso- 
ciation declined to send their athletes in arder not to prejudice the *64 
Olympics.” Mike Ligon, sports columnist for the Manila Bulletin, writing 
about a week before GANEFO opened, hai this te say in predicting the 
Filipino prospects in the GANEFO Games: 


The Philippines is taking part in GANEFC despite stern warnings from 
the International Olympic Committee and the Philippine Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation . . . And to add insult to irjury, we are sending athletes 
who are not even second-rated. The tenn:s team is made up of so-so 
netters; the basketball team is not even worth mentioning; and it will 
come as a big surprise if the badminton tr:o wins a single match.” 


He was right. In basketball the Philippimes were defeated by everybody 
although their official national team has never lost in Asia since 1932, and 
has been victorious in all the Asian Games. 

Conclusions: The use of sports for propaganda and political purposes is 
not new. Nevertheless, GANEFO proved to be an ingenious move at this 
stage of Indonesia’s international politics. I- cost Indonesia very little. The 
sports complex had already been built by the Soviets for the IVth Asian 
Games. The Americans had just completed -he Djakarta bypass which pro- 
vided easy access from the port of Tangjuns Priok right to the sports com- 


22 Antara GANEFO Supplement, Nov. 6, 1963. 
23 Antara GANEFO Supplement, Nov. 4, 1963. 
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plex. The Japanese had recently completed the only hotel of international 
standards in all of Indonesia which could accommodate the GANEFO over- 
flow from the athletic village. Rupiah costs did not mean much in a country 
where inflation is rampant and money in circulation increases by tens of 
billions from year to year. The foreign exchange burden was taken over or 
at least partly relieved by Communist China. 

Though the costs were low, the political dividends were high for Indo- 
nesia, To the underdeveloped and socialist countries Indonesia demon- 
strated leadership by successfully defying the old and well-established 
Western tradition of the Olympics. She indirectly snubbed the United 
States and proved herself capable of putting on a surprisingly well-organ- 
ized international competition. As an instrument of political warfare, the 
Games were a success. Through the simple gimmick of a sports meet, Indo- 
nesia was able to project a favorable image of herself to young people from 
many countries, The timing of the Games was particularly propitious, since 
it was a period when Indonesia’s foreign policy was projecting an entirely 
different image of a potentially aggressive and not so friendly nation. 

By staging GANEFO, Indonesia in the long run not only defied the 
Olympics but even managed to bring the I.0.C. to its knees. On June 26, 
1964, seven months after the Games had been held in Djakarta, the Execu- 
tive Board of the International Olympic Committee yielded to a variety of 
pressures and gave Indonesia permission to take part in the 1964 Games in 
Tokyo.” Though the I.0.C. lifted its suspension of Indonesia as a country, 
two of the most powerful international sports federations (Athletics and 
Swimming) did not withdraw their suspensions of individual Indonesian 
athletes who had taken part in GANEFO I. Indonesia, in composing her 
delegation to the Olympics, ignored the fact that some of her athletes were 
thus disqualified. In Tokyo Indonesia adopted an intransigent stand: all 
members of its team would be allowed to participate or the whole team 
would go home. The sports federation stood their ground . . . and the 
Indonesians went home. 

In November 1964, on the first anniversary of GANEFO I, President 
Sukarno took one parting shot at the Olympics. He said, “Go to hell with 
the I.0.C. We of the New Emerging Forces are having a new sports group- 
ing—GANEFO.”* 


24 Los Angeles Times, June 27, 1964. 
25 Associated Press from Djakarta, Nov. 26, 1964. 
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ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION AMONG CHINESE 
YOUTH IN SOUTHEAST ASIA* 


WILLIAM T. LJ 





A major concern over the values and behavior of youth in de- 
veloping countries focuses on the problem of achievement motivation, what 
Lipset called “the forces that motivate, facilitate, and direct changes within 
the youth population in the developing countries.” + In practically all of 
these societies, there is a determined effor- to change the stratification 
system, hence some of the forces which Lipset referred to may have funda- 
mental social and political consequences. The alterations of the young 
generation’s inner motivating forces, such as achievement orientation, may 
be the result of the interplay between what is perceived as an attainable 
improvement in their social status and the actual reality which shapes the 
opportunity structure. 


Apart from these broader social forces, rezent literature on the achieve- 
ment values of teen-agers revolves to a considerable extent around the im- 
pact of familial processes, and particularly the parent-child relationship. 
In general, cross-culture data give convincing evidence that self-reliance 
and problem-solving ability are developed trrough a parent-child relation- 
ship which allows the child to develop skills of independent responsible 
decision-making. It is noted, on the other land, that parental dominance 
tends to foster passivity and dependence. although the precise effect of 
conjugal relationships on a child’s achievement is not clear, studies con- 
ducted’ in the United States indicate that scholastic achievement is highest 
among families in which the power differential between husband and wife 


* This is a revision of a progress report submitte1 to the Joint Committee on Con- 
temporary China of the Social Science Research Ccuncil and the American Council of 
Learned Societies (hereafter JCCC of SSRC and AZLS) on July 20, 1964. The report 
is made possible by research grants from the Sodal Psychology Laboratory of the 
University of Chicago, the Soviet Union and East European Program of the University 
of Notre Dame from September 1962 to June 1963, and the JCCC of SSRC and ACLS 
from June 1963 to June 1964. This report is intended as a skeletal presentation of 
apparent behavioral trends with regard to the values and motivations of Chinese youth 
in Southeast Asia. Due to the preliminary nature cf this analysis and discussion, this 
presentation of material has been confined to a rather unadorned and segmented format. 
The discrete sections are in no way intended as thearetical formulations, and the analy- 
‘sis of the data has notin this report—been organized within a strict theoretical frame- 
work. The results are based, for the most part, on cata collected in Hong Kong. 

15. M. Lipset, “The Political Behavior of University Students in Developing Na- 
tions,” paper read at the UNESCO Conference on Students and University Education 
in Latin America, Bogota, Colombia, 1964. The quetation is taken from his comments 
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are small. The husband-wife power variations, however, do not have a 
greater influence on achievement than power differentials between the child 
and the parents.? In a study of Mexican-American teen-agers, Gill and 
Spilka report that the emphasis on masculinity places special burden on 
the male child in that the child’s self-reliance and cognitive skills are not 
allowed to develop when the mother’s power exceeds that of the father? 


These generalizations, though taken from a rather large sample of recent 
studies, pertain mainly to samples drawn from Western cultures—particu- 
larly from the United States, Great Britain, and Germany—where self- 
reliance and independence are conducive to achievement.* Even in Mexico, 
Italy, and Brazil—where the cultural theme places emphasis on male 
dominance—the urban culture requires individualistic achievement for a 
more efficient adjustment. For example, the effect of parental domination 
on the child’s achievement diminishes as one moves from urban to rural 
families.® 

In using the same model to examine Chinese teen-agers, this general 
proposition concerning egalitarian family interaction and child achieve- 
ment did not seem to adequately fit the total description of academic 
achievement. Obedience and dependency on the part of the child—regard- 
less of age—-are considered to constitute the core of filialism, the arch stone 
of the structure of classical Chinese society. From the standpoint of the 
process of socialization, “hsiao” or filialism functions primarily as a 
mechanism by which the individual internalizes the virtue of obedience and 
dependency to a higher order. In the present context, higher order includes 
those relationships which cannot be exclusively embodied in familial rela- 
tionships, such as relationships in the occupational world. 

The assumption that social changes took place in China and other 
Chinese communities in Asia which may have considerably altered the 
traditional family structure has not been given empirical support. Anthro- 
pological réports indicate that clan systems still provide the foundation for 





made at the Interagency Research Conference on International Education, May 25, 
1964, Proceedings (Dept. of State, Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs), p. 2. 

2Glen H. Elder, Adolescent Achievement and Mobility Aspirations (Chapel Hill, 
N. C.: Inst. for Research in Social Science, 1962); Fred L. Strodtbeck, “Family Inter- 
actions Among High I.Q:s,” paper read at the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1963. 

3 Lois J. Gill and Bernard Spilka, “Some Non-intellectual Correlates of Academic 
Achievement Among Mexican-American Secondary School Students,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 53 (June 1962), 144-49. 

4Cf. Strodtbeck, op. cit.; Elder, op. cit.; Edward C. Devereux, Jr., Urie Bronfen- 
brenner and George J. Suci, “Patterns of Parent Behavior in America and West Ger- 
many: A Cross-National Comparison,” International Social Science Journal, 14 (1962), 
488-506; also Urie Bronfenbrenner, “Some Familial Antecedents of Responsibility and 
Leadership in Adolescents,” in Luigi Petrullo and Bernard L. Bass, eds., Leadership 
and Interpersonal Behavior (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961), pp. 237-72. 

5 Glen H. Elder, “Family Structure-and Educational Attainment: A Cross National 
Analysis,” Amer. Sociol. Review, 30 (February 1965), especially p. 86. 
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Chinese communities in Southeast Asia. It is assumed that there is a 
general tendency for younger generation Chinese to break away from the 
close-knit Chinese communities and to integrete into the host communities. 
If this is true, then the family system must also undergo some changes, 
particularly with regard to the father-son relationship. However, literature 
on the micro-process of intra-familial relations among the Chinese is 
lacking. 

The report here represents a summary of findings from data collected in 
1962 in Hong Kong. Subsequent efforts to ebtain comparable data from 
three other cities are not included in the present report. Since no previous 
systematic inquiries have been done on a comparative basis, the field trip 
conducted in 1962 in Hong Kong and Taiwaa—and the later collection of 
comparable data in Singapore and Manila—nad to be comprehensive and 
exploratory in nature.’ 

As a preliminary step, four Chinese communities were chosen partly 
because ethnographic works on these communities were available and thus 
information could be used to guide interpretacion on cata collected through 
the closed categories of the survey questionnaire. In addition, adequate 
arrangements were made in these areas to secure lccal cooperation. The 
four cities—Hong Korg, Manila, Singapore, and Taipei—each had a 
unique history of Chinese migration. Manila end Singapore had been known 
for the Chinese economic superiority; in add=tion, in recent years consider- 
able political and social discrimination were also imposed upon Chinese 
minorities. Hong Kong is still a British colmy, although more than 95% 
of its inhabitants are Chinese. Taiwan was a colony oi Japan for more than 
fifty years prior to her defeat at the end of World War II. For a number 
of years the unequal political and economic opportunities between main- 
land Chinese refugees and native Taiwanese has caused tension. In view 
of our general purposes, the choice of these our cities for our preliminary 
study was ideal. Social change in some of these areas involves first political 
consciousness and naticnalism; and, in other areas—particularly in Hong 
Kong and Taiwan—limited industrialization requires new methods of 
adjustment. Some segments of the popula-ion are more predisposed to 
adjusting to a new way of life; they functioa more effectively in the com- 
plex role structure of a highly differential scciety. Individuals who do not 
share the cultural values of the changing soci=ty are excluded from material 
and opportunity rewards. If there is a differeatial rate of adaptation of such 
cultural values, the internal cleavage would tend to grow sharper. 

These questions arise: Who will get ahead and who will lag behind in 
the struggle for upward mobility? How do families break down controls 


6 Maurice Freedman, “The Family in China, Past and Present,” Pacific Affairs, 34 
(1961), 323-36. 

T The Singapore data was collected by Peter Kuc for his doctoral thesis. The Manila 
data was collected with the collaboration of Frark Lynch, S.J., Anteneo de Manila 
University. 
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over the occupational choice of their teen-age members? How do people 
of the kinship circle relate to one another and to outsiders? Satisfactory 
answers must await the accumulation of more comprehensive research data, 
but some tentative hypothesis can be derived from available data. 

Methodology: The principal instrument used in the four city survey 
consisted of an extensive self-administered questionnaire and, separately 
stapled, a set of multiple-choice items on value orientations revised from 
Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck.® An identical value-instrument for parents was 
taken home by the students and returned the next day after having been 
completed. 

The survey questionnaire consists of information on family structure, 
migration history, socio-economic background, educational plans, occupa- 
tional evaluation, and occupational choice. Two additional scales on belief 
in personal control and ideal role image were also included. 

The sample from each city comes from high school students ages 15-17. 
Approximate distribution of subjects is as follows: 


Hong Kong ` 
Anglican high school 350 
Local Cantonese 55 
Refugees (Rennie’s Mill) 50 
Taipei 
Native born 200 
Mainland born 200 
4 Singapore 
Catholics 100 
Protestants 100 
Non-Christians 400 
Manila 80 


Total: 1,535 


In addition to the survey instrument, another experimental procedure was 
followed in Hong Kong in an attempt to study the family interaction pat- 
tern and role structure among a group of refugee families and local non- 
mainland Chinese families. 

The analysis of family interaction over revealed differences produces 
six measures of the family’s functioning as a social group: (a) patterns 
of power distribution; (b) phases of interaction; (c) patterns of affec- 
tivity; (d) value consensus; (e) semantic differential ratings; and (f) 
family performance rating. 

Mobility Aspiration:® Each subject was asked to evaluate fifteen occu- 
pations. The item read: “Would you be pleased: or displeased to have the 


8 F. Kluckhohn and F. L. Strodtbeck, Variations in Value Orientations (Evanston, 
HL: Row, Peterson, and Co., 1961). See also William Caudill and Harry Scarr, “Value 
Variations in Japan,” Ethnology, 1 (January 1961), 1-34. 

® Work done in this section is largely the effort of Thomas J. Cottle for his M.A. 
paper, Social Psychology Laboratory; Univ. of Chicago. 
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following as your occupation?” Then ther were asked, “Would your 
parents be pleased or displeased if you had the following occupation?” 
Using Duncan’s rating’® for occupations anc the percentage of “pleased” 
votes, five occupational groups of two occupations each were constructed 
with each pair being composed of an occupation which deals with an im- 
personal task (instrumental), and an occupetion which deals with people 
(socio-emotional). For example, a pair of occupations in group one, Medical 
Doctor and Engineer, represent respectively socio-emotional and instru- 
mental occupations. 

By employing the slope analysis formula, mean slope values were ascer- 
tained for each of the three population groups in Hong Kong. (A = Angli- 
can school boys; R = Refugee boys; L = Local Cantonese boys. In this 
procedure, various weights were assigned to each of the five chosen occupa- 
tion groups. From the data, slopes were computed fcr self reports as well 
as for guesses of parents. The mean slopes foz self reports were: 


A: —1.91 
RY —1.25 
L: —1.15 
For boys’ guesses of their parents, the mean values were: 
A: —2.20 
R: —1.33 
L: —1.54 


Based on the assumption that the three g-oups would show differential 
adaptations to the incipient change towards industrialization in Hong 
Kong, it was hypothesized that there would be a concomitant variation 
in preferring “socio-emotional” over “instrumental” type of occupations. 





TABLE I 
SLOPES BY TYPES OF OCCUPATIONS AND GROUPS 
Population Type Occupation m Difference 
Anglican School Self Socio-emotion=] —1.92 
Instrumental ` — 1.89 03 
Guess Socio-emotional — 2.19 
Instrumental . — 2.33 .04 
Local Cantonese Self Socio-emotional —1.18 
Instrumental —1.20 02 
Guess Socio-emotional —1.52 
Instrumental —1.76 24 
Refugee Self Socio-emotioral —1.50 
Instrumental —0.90 60 
Guess Socio-emotioral —1.66 
Instrumental —1.00 66 








10 In Albert Reiss, Occupations and Social Status (Free Press of Glencoe, 1960). 
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Since the “instrumental” occupations require a sharper differentiation be- 
tween familial and occupational roles, it might be expected that—if the 
Anglican school boys are exposed to Western cultural values—they should 
also prefer “instrumental” type of occupation over “socio-emotional,” 
given the same prestige ranking. 

Results from our analysis indicate that slopes for socio-emotional and 
instrumental roles are roughly parallel for Anglican school boys and for 
local Cantonese boys, but the gap for the refugees is highly significant. 

Value Orientation: This part of the study follows closely the work of 
Kluckhohn, Strodtbeck, Caudill, and Scarr.!! Three of the five value areas 
are being analyzed: Relational, Time, and Men-Nature. For each of the 
values, three possible directions are identified. The hierarchical arrange- 
ments of these possible directions give a total of six combinations for each 
value area: 





Relational Time Man-Nature 
(Lineality, Collaterality (Future, Present (Over, With and 

and Individualism) .- and Past) Subjugate to) 
Lin>Col>Ind Fu>Pr>Pa Over>With>Subj 
Lin>Ind>Col Fu>Pa>Pr Over>Subj>With 
Col>Lin>Ind Pr>Fu>Pa With>Over>Subj 
Col>Ind>Lin Pr>Pa>Fu With >Subj>Over 
Ind>Lin>Col Pa>Fu>Pr Subj>Over>With 
Ind>Col>Lin Pa>Pr>Fu Subj>With>Over 


In the Relational area the total sample gives individualism the first rank 
preference on all items. The four groups (three teen-age groups and the 
older generation) show some variations. The significant departure, however, 
is the Anglican school boys from the other three groups. For example, item 
number two—Help in Case of Misfortune”—shows the following pattern: 


LINEALITY 










Anglican 
\ School 


Old 
Generation 






COLLATERALITY INDIVIDUAL 
Fic. 1. 


11 Kluckholm and Strodtbeck, of. cit.; Caudill and Scarr, op. cit. 
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In general, the Hong Kong teen-agers are oriented towards the future. 
The Anglican school boys, however, show a stronger tendency to reject 
the traditional method of child-rearing. This is accompanied by a greater 
optimism for the future when compared w-th the refugee and the local 
Cantonese groups. We have further demoastrated that such optimism 
differs significantly among the three groups: the higher percentage among 
boys from the Anglican school preferring future is contrasted with those 
refugees having the highest percentage preferring past. This may reflect 
their differential perception of the opportuni-y structure. The fact that the 
pattern of percentage preferring future veried consistently among the 
three groups in a manner similar to the shares of the lines in occupational 





% 1st order % 1st order 
Future Past 
Anglican 59 19 
Local 18 65 
Refugee 12 73 








evaluation is sufficient evidence to suggest that mobility aspiration is con- 
comitant with one’s confidence in the future. 

Tn general, data on the Man-Nature valu2 orientation indicate that the 
Anglican school boys favored the principle of In-Harmony-With nature, 
the local and the refugee boys preferred Subjugation-to-Nature, similar to 
the older generation. 

Familism and Guilt:1? The concept of femilism in the Chinese culture 
generally refers to “hsiao” or filialism.2? In recent vears, the concept has 
undergone a considerable change in meaning and is subject to a wide range 
of interpretation. Teen-age achievement patzern—mainly reflected in their 
school performance and competition in school entrance examination—is 
said to be highly associated with “guilt,” a point ably demonstrated by 
De Vos and Vogel.1* 

In the study of school performance and academic achievement among 
Japanese children, De Vos reported that the dramatic demonstration of 
maternal sacrifice in Japanese society is associated with the child’s fear 
of academic failure. We have seen in the eaclier section of this report that 
slope of the line is greater for the “guesses” than for “self reports” in 


12 Data processing and statistical analysis of -his section were largely done by 
Thomas F. Condon, University of Windsor. 

13 Ai-li S. Shin and Robert Chin, “Modern Meeting of Filialism Among Taiwan’s 
College Elite,” paper for Seminar in Cognitive anc Value Systems in Chinese Society, 
Bermuda, 1964, sponsored by the Subcommittee cn Chinese Society of the JCCC of 
ACLS and SSRC. £ 

14 George De Vos, “The Relation of Guilt Toward Parents to Achievement and 
Arranged Marriage Among the Japanese,” Psychestry, 23 (1960), 287-301; Ezra F. 
Vogel, “Entrance Examinations and Emotional D.sturbances in Japan’s New Middle 
Class,” in Robert J. Smith and Richard K. Bearddey, Japanese Culture: Its Develop- 
ment and Characteristics (Chicago: Aldine Publisking Co., 1962), pp. 140-52. 
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every one of the.groups in Hong Kong, indicating a higher guessed parental 
expectation than the achievement level to which the individual aspires. 

Using three appropriate survey questionnaire items, the total sample 
was divided into “family oriented” and “non-family oriented” groups. We 
then asked our subjects to place themselves in a situation where they 
could compare their performance with parental expectations. The dis- 
crepancy of the actual performance and the perceived expectations was 
used as a measure of the amount of guilt manifested. The predictėd pattern 
indicated was that there would be greater discrepancy between self per- 
formance and parental expectation for the family oriented group than for 
the non-family oriented group. The Anglican school boys were treated 
separately from the local and the refugee boys because of their differential 
exposure to Western influence. The result of our analysis confirmed the 
predicted pattern for the refugee-local groups. A reverse trend, however, 
was found among the Anglican school boys. This unexpected reversal— 
significant at .01 level—may suggest that achievement in school should 
‘be attributed to some factor other than guilt. 15 


Taste II 
FAMILISM AND GUILT, HONG KONG SAMPLES 
Population Type Performance Parental Expect’n Difference 
Anglican School Family Orient 15.6%, 53.1% 37.5% 
Non-Family Orient 23.2 49.3 26.1 
Refugee-Local Family Orient 18.7 49.5 30.8 
Non-Family Orient 18.2 56.9 38.7 





Family Processes: The socialization of the teen-ager will, in one sense, 
reflect the family’s mode of adaptation to the economy. In another sense, 
the process of interaction in the family will help to shape the individual’s 
customary way of facing and reacting to authority and emotional frustra- 
tions outside the family.1° The study of family interaction processes gives 
us additional insight into the mobility and achievement processes among 
the samples chosen in Hong Kong.1* 


A summary of findings showing comparative structure of interactions 
between the refugee and local families is as follows: 


Power: Power is measured by the three independent yet consistently 


15 We also found, for instance, that the predicted pattern worked for the mainland- 
born Chinese in the Taipei sample; a reversed trend, however, was found among the 
Taiwan-born boys in Taipei. 

16 Cf, Fred L. Strodtbeck, “Family Interaction, Values and Achievement,” in David 
McClelland, et al., Talent and Society (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand, 1958), pp. 135-94. 

17 William T. Liu, “Achievement Motivations and Family Interaction in Hong 
Kong,” paper read at the 9th Seminar of the Subcommittee on Chinese Society of the 
JCCC of ACLS and SSRC, 1964. 
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reliable checks—decision making, total participation, and judgment by two 
independent raters. The result not only gives the relative power assumed 
by, and delegated to, a member of the famiy vis-d-vis other members, it 
also gives the range of unbalanced distribution from one group of families 
to another group of families. The present analysis shows that the power 
of the refugee father is slightly higher than tnat of the local family father. 
Taking the two groups as‘a whole, the powe- of the father in Hong Kong 
is considerably higher than the Italian, tre Jewish, and the Japanese 
American families in the United States.18 

The significant difference between the refugee families and the local 
families lies in the balance of power between the mother and the son. In the 
local family the mother’s power is greater than the son’s while in the 
refugee family the relationship is reversed. 


Locals 
50 ce a 50 . 
Refugees 1 / 
40 7 / 
1 
30 Locals 7 
FATHER 

20 1 

L Refugees 


10 





“0 20 30 40 50 
SON SON 


Fic. 2. Son’s Power CONTRA Parents IN Hons Kone 


Affectivity: Measures of affectivity are based on a frequency count of 
acts labeled “positive supports” as well as acts labeled “negative supports” 
(see Table ITI, Bales categories 1, 2, 3 and 10, 11, 12, respectively). The 
combination of positive and negative dimensions of interaction enables us 
to place the family on a graph, comparing it with another family. For the 
Hong Kong samples, two significant patterns underlie the family relation- 
ships. First, there is a lack of reciprocal affectivity in the verbal exchange. 
While the power of the father in both the lozal and the refugee group is 
high, in the refugee family this power is complemented only by the affec- 
tive response from the son; the conspicuous absence of affective support 
to the parents from the local son is noted. Secondly, there is a stronger 


18 Cf, Strodtbeck in McClelland, et al., of. cit.; also, “A Summary of Current Work 
on Family Interaction Studies Using Revealed Diffsrences,’ working paper 31 pre- 
pared for USPHS MH-05572, 1964; and Lucinda M. Sangree, “Expectation and Inter- 
action in Nisei Families,” M.A. Thesis, Dept. of Sociolozy, Univ. of Chicago, 1955. 
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negative interchange of acts than positive mutual supports found in both 
‘the local and the refugee groups. 

Phases of Interaction: Interactional phases are divided according to each 
sixth of the entire discussion. Within each phase the tabulation of Bales’ 
interaction categories gives comparable profiles of group interaction. There 
is reason to believe that the mode of interaction for the refugee family, as 
compared with the local family, would be more emotional than problem 


10 f 7 Locals 
Positive 7 
ane 2 
L 
6 : 
7 Refugees 
7 
4 N 
L z 
Negative 
7 





2 4 6 8 10 


Fic. 3. PATTERNS OF AFFECTIVE INTERACTION 


oriented. One way to verify this assumption is to check the process of 
group problem solving. The data collected may be compared with the 
predicted sequence of interaction based on rationale and results of an 
earlier study.!® 




















Tase III 
PHASES OF INTERACTION, HONG KONG FAMILIES 
Bales Categories Predicted Local Refugee 
Shows solidarity yes no 
Shows tension release Lo-med-hi yes no 
Agrees yes no 
Gives suggestions : no no 
Asks for suggestions Lo-med-hi - no no 
Gives opinions : n.s. no 
Asks for opinions Lo-hi-med n.s. no 
Gives orientation Hi-med-l ns. no 
Asks for orientation TARRE no no 
Disagrees yes no 
Shows tensions Lo-med-hi no no 
Shows antagonism no yes 








19 Robert F. Bales and F. L. Strodtbeck, “Phases in Group Problem Solving,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology (1951), pp. 485-95. 
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Irregularities of phases are more pronounce: in the refugee group than in 
the local group. In the local group, four out of the twelve categories fol- 
lowed the predicted pattern, all lie in the socio-emotional area. 

In summary, we have demonstrated that the combination of survey and 
the quasi-experimental methods can be utilized in obtaining systematic 
data in non-Western societies. Our aim is to document in detail the kind 
and variation of aspirations that teen-agers rave. At some point it becomes 
necessary to go beyond these matters, and seek to explain why the ob- 
served patterns exist. This implies a change to a new basis of discussion. 
In the course of analyzing these data we are constantly exploring new 
techniques and concepts. Our present thinking is that aspirations and 
individualism are associated with the process and relationships within the 
family. The emergence of nuclear family ideal is intimately related to the 
socialization expectation as well as experienze of many teen-agers. 





WILLIAM T. LIU is Associate Professor of Seciology at the University of Notre Dame. 


CHINESE POLITICS: THE NATURE OF ITS 
“MASS IMAGE” TECHNIQUE* 


HYOBOM PAK 


The explosion of the first China-made atomic bomb on October 
16, 1964 marked what was perhaps the most important turning point in 
recent Chinese politics. However primitive and crude the bomb may appear 
in the eyes of the advanced nuclear powers, it nevertheless represents a 
transition from the politics of pre-nuclear socialism to that of nuclear 
socialism in China. It is in the context of Communist politics in transition 
that this study attempts to examine some salient characteristics of the 
“mass image” creating techniques of Chinese politics in order to determine 
how pre-nuclear politics will be accommodated to the politics of nuclear 
socialism. ; 

“Politics in Command” : Chen Po-ta, a leading theoretician of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP), declared in 1951: “The first question that calls 
for every Communist’s daily attention is politics; the second question is 
politics; and the third question is still politics.” Thus, the ideological im- 
plications of Chinese Communist politics are crucial because politics is 
synonymous with class struggle in the broader sense of the term. They 
attempt to check through politics even the slightest deviation in ideological 
identification for they believe that class affiliation (i.e., ideology) deter- 
mines politics (i.e., political action), or conversely, political action is a 
corollary of ideology. According to Lu Ting-yi, Director of the Propaganda 
Department of the CCP, the simple formula of combining the two is: “To 
listen or not listen to the Party leadership, to listen or not listen to what 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung says.” He further declared that politics must be 
“in command” in all the spheres of social activity. Indeed, the current 
catch phrase—‘“politics in command”’—well represents the domineering 
mood of Chinese politics on the mainland today. 

It is impossible for politics, however, to assume command in practice 
except in conjunction with the Party’s leadership. The ideological error 


* This article is based in part on the author’s doctoral dissertation, “The Power Struc- 
ture of the Chinese Communist Party.” 

1 Jen-min Jih-pao (JMJP), Peking, July 12, 1955 (Survey of China Mainland Press 
[SCMP], No. 1091, July 19, 1955, p. 9). 

2Lu Ting-yi, “Great Developments in China’s Cultural Revolution,” Peking Review, 
No. 45 (Nov. 10, 1959), 16. 

3 The term is relatively new in the usage of Chinese Communist vocabulary, although 
the idea is not new. Probably it became a common phrase of propaganda following the 
rectification campaign of 1957—58. 
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involved in separating Party leadership from politics is well expressed in 
the “confession” made by Feng Yu-lan, a leading Chinese philosopher, 
during the cheng feng (rectification) movement of 1957-58: 


I treated the Party and politics separately. Immediately after the libera- 

tion I thought the Party could have the right to lead only its members 

but not the people except through the government. ... As I was not a 

member of the Party I was under no obligation to obey the Party... . 

In the school I consulted the administrative department concerning 

business matters instead of approaching the Party... .4 
Politics for the Chinese Communist is an omnipresent and all-embracing 
activity characteristic of a totalitarian society. As one political scientist has 
observed, “. . . many areas of activity which are only intermittently ‘politi- 
cal’ in the West are, in the present Chinese context, primarily and contin- 
uously ‘political’, . . .” 

The Chinese stress on politics stems from the Communist concept of “the 
laws of the objective world.” As Mao Tse-tung has argued, knowledge 
cannot be isolated from “objective reality,” or it will fail in practice. Mao 
regards practice as the foundation of theory. In other words, the importance 
of knowledge (i.e., theory) is precisely its capacity to “guide” action in 
achieving a socialist society. In a revolutionary context, therefore, politics 
is the know-how for changing the world by understanding the world. That 
is, politics is practical action in class warfare. 

How, then, does the Communist conduct an ideological war? What con- 
stitutes an error in ideology and the virtue cf Communist politics? When 
and how does an ideological error become a political question? : 

According to Mao, the nature of ideological mistakes involves only the 
question of “what is right and what is wrong” in the pragmatical questions 
of socialist construction; therefore, a cognitional error is not subject to 
other than education and persuasion. On tie other hand, however, an 
error of a political nature, such as a political plot by a Party member, 
involves a hostile act; hence it becomes a political question. In an interview 
with a Canadian journalist, the Chairman of the Committee for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, Chang Hsi-jo, had this to say about 
the 1957 rectification movement: 


Of course they [the people] can [express themselves freely]. But when 
they intrigue, that is different. It becomes a political affair, not an in- 
tellectual one.§ 


In short, when an intellectual problem becomes a question of politics, 
this question must be dealt with by political means. In his February 1957 


4 Cheng Ming (Contending), No. 6, June 6, 1958 (Extracts from China Mainland 
Magazines [Extracts], No. 141, Sept. 8, 1958, p. 1). 

5 Howard L. Boorman, “The Study of Contemporary Chinese Politics,” World Poli- 
tics, X1I:4 (July 1960), 589. 

6 Gerald Clark, Impatient Giant: Red China Today (New Yark: David McKay Co., 
Inc., 1959), p. 58. 
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speech Mao insisted that since a question of political affairs entailed the 
problem of right and wrong not among the “people” (i.e., the classes 
that support socialism), but between the people and the enemy, it had to 
be resolved by dictatorial means. 

It is reasonably clear that no area of Communist conduct is more im- 
portant than the dogma of “politics in command.” The significance of the 
assumption of command by politics lies in the fact that the real testing 
ground of the Party leadership is the masses of the people. In other words, 
the dynamic of Communist politics is all but entirely dependent on the 
mass image of Party leadership or what Liu Shao-ch’i called people’s 
“activism and creativeness.” It is thus imperative for the Party to bring 
the principle of “politics in command” into full play to help create the 
“self-activity” of the masses. In essence, then, Chinese politics is an image 
creating process. In a broader sense, however, “politics in command” is a 
kind of popular version of the Leninist-Maoist integration of theory and 
practice and a day-to-day manifestation of the centralistic aspect of demo- 
cratic centralism, while the “mass line” represents the “democratic” aspect 
of the principle of democratic centralism. In a narrower sense, however, 
“politics in command” is the operational determinant of all the political 
conduct of the Chinese Communists—e.g., in criticism and self-criticism, 
intra-party struggle, the mass line, the /sia-fang movement, or the rectifi- 
cation campaign. Any conduct which runs counter to this principle is 
branded as “subjectivism,” which in turn breeds two deviations, namely, 
“doctrinairism” or “empiricism” which is supposedly caused by “errors in 
thought,” or “right” or “left” opportunism by “errors in action.” 

The Mass Line: The familiar mass line concept is, as Mao insists, one 
of the salient characteristics that differentiates the Communist Party from 
all other political parties in the principle of political behavior.” The im- 
portance of the Chinese device to foster mass identity is obvious. Liu 
Shao-cb’i said “our mass line is a class line.” It is a simple but effective 
method to win the support of the broad masses. 

As early as 1934 Mao had already given serious thought to this problem. 
He said the masses are a “wall of bronze and iron” which no force can 
conquer. In order to win the masses, Mao further declared, “We Commu- 
nists must go among the masses; arouse them to activity; concern our- 
selves with their weal and woe.” Essentially, the mass line is the Maoist 
formula of implementing the Communist theory of class struggle. For this 
formula the Chinese Party has elaborated a set of rules in the execution 
of Party programs among the people. 

Before proceeding to this problem, it is necessary to inquire into the 
“current ideological approach” to the mass line. in establishing proper 





‘ 7Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Vol. IV (New York: International Publishers, 
1956), p. 312. 

8 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Vol. I (London: Lawrence & Wishart, Ltd., 1954), 
p. 156. 
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relations with the masses of the people. The Communists stress that a 
Party member should regard himself as a member of the masses, not as a 
leader or as an advanced element standing above the masses. Teng Hsiao- 
ping, a member of the powerful Standing Committee of the Politburo, 
warned that some Party members became sc arrogant and self-complacent 
that it appeared “as though the mere fact of being Party members makes 
them stand head and shoulders above non-Farty pecple.’® This is a tend- 
ency which leads to the destruction of the unity with the masses. Teng 
urged that the Communists should never regard the masses as their instru- 
ments, but regard themselves as instruments of the people.’° 

This formula was further elaborated by Mao during the Second World 
War. He declared that “the highest criterion for judging the words and 
deeds of the Comunists is whether they ccnform with the best interests 
and win the support of the broad masses of the people.’’4 In other words, 
the key lies in the fact that the mass line is expected to operate on the 
basis of the principle of “coming from the masses and going back to the 
masses.”!? This principle is a crucial factor in the implementation of the 
mass line. As Mao has defined it: 


This means summing up (i.e., co-ordinating and systematizing after 
careful study) the views of the masses (i.e., views scattered and un- 
systematic), then taking the resulting ideas back to the masses, explain- 
ing and popularizing them until the masses embrace the ideas as their 
own ... so that thé masses give their wholehearted support.1% 


Clearly, the mass line is a device to implant the Party line among the 
people. “Theory becomes material force,” said Lenin, “only when it takes 
hold of the masses.’4* Such a material force born of the mass image is, . 
according to Mao, invincible “so long as we rely on the people, firmly be- 
lieve in their inexhaustible creative power and consequently trust them 
and become one with them.”15 From this assumption it follows that the 
correct ideological approach to the mass line is what Liu Shao-ch’i called 
the “mass standpoint,” that is, in Communist performance, “everything is 
for the people.” 

In order to maintain proper contact and remedy possible ideological 
defects in their relations to the people, Chinese Communists naturally re- 
gard political work among the masses as of primary importance. The 
Party leadership always stresses the significance of going among the people 
to investigate their condition, opinions and needs. For example, when 


? Teng Hsiao-ping, Report on the Revision of the Constitution of the Communist 
Party of China (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1956), p. 56. 

10 Ibid., p. 59. 

11 Mao, IV, op. cit., p. 313. 

12 Ibid., p. 113. 

18 Loc. cit. 

14 Alfred G. Meyer, Leninism (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1957), p. 38. 

15 Mao, oP. cit, p. 313. 
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higher Party organs, with no actual investigation, require a certain jen- 
min-kung-shéh (people’s commune) to expand wheat acreage beyond what 
is actually possible, the local Party cadres should study the opinions of 
the masses and report the actual conditions for the consideration of the 
higher Party organs. Failure to do this is to impair the “activeness” of 
the masses.16 
Another method of stimulating the active interest of the masses is to 
respond promptly to letters from the public and to welcome callers. This 
is also an effective way of eliminating their air of bureaucracy and the 
- misgivings of the masses. Still another is an individual approach in mass 
work, Inasmuch as the human factor is the core of Party work, it is neces- 
sary to maintain contact, largely through members of Party fractions, 
with the membership of the non-Party mass organizations, such as the 
Communist Youth League, All-China Federation of Trade Unions, All- 
China Federation of Democratic Women, and the Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Association. As Liu Shao-ch’i remarked, man is “the great driving force” 
of the socialist transformation and “it is man that counts.” 


In essence, the Maoist mass line formula is based on the following 
assumptions. First, the masses must be made to believe that the Party 
trusts and relies on them, and that the Party translates actual information 
and experience into policies which are then handed back to the masses for 
implementation. Second, with the cycle repeated, new ideas and methods 
created and errors corrected, the Party is thus able to maintain close con- 
tacts with the masses, and the Party then represents the will of the people. 
As the cycle is repeated once more, the Party can be fortified by a “wall 
of bronze and iron.” 


Whether the mass line is a technique of political agitation or a device of 
mass instigation, what deserves particular attention here is the effective- 
ness of the Communist methods of identifying themselves with the masses. 
The mass line becomes the classic code of political conduct for Party 
members, and it serves to demonstrate the effectiveness of organized power 
at the popular roots. The mass line cannot exist without both popular 
ideology (i.e., mass identity) or practical organization (i.e., political agi- 
tation or study of actual conditions). In this sense, the mass line is a 
popular approach through which the Communists attempt to combine 
theory with practice. 

In the final analysis, we should note that the mass line assumes the 
familiar form of united front tactics, the only difference being the fact 
that it takes place among the “people” themselves. For this reason, it 
may be called a mass united front as against a national united front be- 
tween the Communists and the national bourgeoisie. In the hypothetical 
context of Mao’s military tactics, the mass line can also be regarded as a 


16 Chung Kuo Ching Nien Pao, Peking, May 26, 1959 (SCMP, No. 2029, June 8, 
1959, p. 2). 
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kind of “protracted war” because of its long-term character. In a general 
sense, the mass line is, as it were, comparakle to Mao’s guerrilla tactics— 
“exterior-line operations within interior-lin= operations.” The aim is to 
establish a mass “jig-saw” front in a political warfere of social classes to 
outflank the enemy and destroy it. 

The Integration of Theory and Practice: A discussion of the mass line 
would not be complete without analyzing the so-called integration of theory 
and practice, the most important code of Communist behavior. It is no 
exaggeration to say that most of the writings of Mao Tse-tung are pri- 
marily concerned with the problem of practice, that is, how to apply Marx- 
ism-Leninism to the special circumstances of Chinese society. His major 
works on this problem are notably On Practice and On Contradiction, both 
of which were written in 1937, and The Correct Handling of Contradictions 
Among the People, written in 1957. 

Although the early Chinese Communist “eaders apparently understood 
in theory that the “great strength of Marxism-Leninism lies in its integra- 
tion with the specific revolutionary practice of different countries,” 1” they 
had not grasped the true spirit of this concept until Mao took control of 
the Party in 1935. Those earlier leaders were largely committed to doc- 
trinaire views in one way or another and were unable to cope with existing 
conditions in China. As a shrewd practitioner of Leninism, Mao clearly 
demonstrated his organizational insight by introducing methods to com- 
bat deviations in the integration of theory ard practize, such as the rectifi- 
cation campaigns or ksuéh-hsit movements both inside and outside the Party. 

Mao, as a practical revolutionary, has beer genuinely concerned with the 
problem of shooting the arrow of Marxism-Leninism-Maoism at the target 
of Chinese reality. In repudiating an abstract Marxism divorced from 
actual conditions, Mao wrote in 1938: 


. .. how to turn Marxism into something specifically Chinese, to imbue 
every manifestation of it with Chinese characteristics, i.e., to apply it in 
accordance with China’s characteristics, becomes a problem which the 
whole Party must understand and solve immediately.18 


This is the point of departure of Maoist thinking—the accommodation of 
Marxist-Leninist theory with the concrete ccnditions of China. The unity 
of theory and practice is therefore the ideological starting point from which 
the dynamics of Chinese politics makes its fo-ward thrust, and at the same 
time the terminal point where Chinese polit.cs makes a practical demon- 
stration of its validity. 

The Chinese Communist way of practicing the unity of theory and prac- 
tice is perhaps best illustrated in their guerrilla tactics: “The enemy ad- 
vances, we retreat; the enemy halts, we harass; the enemy tires, we attack; 

17 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Vol. II (New York: International Publishers, 


1954), p. 260. 
18 Loc. cit. 
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the enemy retreats, we pursue.”!® To translate the principles of guerrilla 
tactics into political action has been the basic testing ground of the politi- 
cal maneuverability of Communist politics. 


The principle of tactical flexibility and initiative in the revolutionary 
struggle has been reflected in many instances during the past decades. For 
example, when the Party was weak and young, Mao insisted upon waging 
a long-term struggle against the Kuomintang in the countryside surround- 
ing the cities, and to gradually develop small, scattered bases through such 
struggles. No doubt, the success of Mao’s formula for “ruralism” since 
1927 was the major factor in the ultimate Communist victory in 1949. 


A classical example of unifying theory and practice can be seen in Mao’s 
application of the Leninist theory of imperialism to the circumstances of 
Chinese society. While the tactical inception of the Maoist theory of “rural- 
ism” may have been due, in part, to Mao’s keen penetration into Chinese 
realities, the ideological inception may well have originated, in part, from 
Lenin’s theory of imperialism. Inasmuch as the theory presupposes an 
alliance of classes against imperialists in a colony, Mao’s policy was at best 
an indirect application of Leninist theory to Chinese actuality. Hence, we 
may well assume that the Maoist theory of “ruralism” is a narrower, 
national form of liberation tactics applicable to the rural society of a col- 
ony, while the Leninist theory is what may be called a broader, universal 
form of revolutionary strategy applicable to colonial nations in general. 
Just as Lenin aroused the consciousness of anti-imperialist revolution 
among the colonial countries, so Mao called for the emancipation of the 
peasantry from the oppression of the landlord class. 


What seems most significant, in view of the application of the unity 
dogma, is the historic admission by Mao in February 1957 that internal 
contradictions exist within a socialist society. Doubtless the sign of rest- 
lessness prevalent among the people, and especially among the intellectuals 
following the 1956 Hungarian uprising, led Mao to make such a venture- 
some recognition of internal contradictions as was climaxed by “letting a 
hundred flowers bloom.” It appears quite logical to assume that Mao 
demonstrated in this speech a realistic attitude by reviving the spirit of 
what he had said at Yenan in 1944: “Treat all problems analytically in- 
stead of negating everything,” 7° In short, Mao is a faithful practitioner 
of Leninism in action: a concrete analysis of concrete conditions is “the 
most essential thing” in the Communist practice of theory. Perhaps it 
partly explains why the CCP seldom strikes at an object in the pursuit of 
politics unless it is sure of success. 

It is small wonder that the Party has waged a bitter struggle against 
dogmatism which is, as a variation of subjectivism, incompatible with the 
unity of theory and practice. In an attack on dogmatists, Mao remarked 

19 Mao, I, op. cit, p. 124. 

20 Mao, IV, op. cit., p. 158. 
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that they are “lazybones,” refusing to use their brains to analyze concrete 
things.” In his article on the fifteenth anniversary of the 1942-44 Cheng 
Feng movement, Lu Ting-yi charged that Cogmatists believed that with a 
set of dogmas, all problems could be automatically solved. Kuo Mo-jo, 
president of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, called dogmatism “a me- 
chanical application of experience.” ** For example, Kuo argued, in as- 
similating Soviet experience, the actual situation of China must be taken 
into account because China has its own national and social conditions.” 

The Chinese Communists are not born pragmatists. Their pragmatism 
is a manifestation of an acute realization of the objective conditions of the 
Chinese revolution. The Communists are trained “not to lag Lehind chang- 
ing circumstances,” but at the same time are indoctrinated not to follow 
adventurism, overstepping the confines of a given stage of development,”® 
and leaning neither to the right nor the left to an excessive degree. In an 
article in the international Marxist review, Problem of Peace and Social- 
ism, Liu Shao-ch’i pointed out that correct leadership was baszd on a clear 
understanding of the distinction of one stage from another ir the specific 
conditions of the Chinese revolution—e.g., by distinguishing the democratic 
revolution from the socialist revolution, or the dual character of the national 
bourgeoisie itself.2° In 1935, Mao described the duality of the Chinese 
national bourgeoisie in their political outlook: “They dislike imperialism on 
the one hand and fear the thoroughness of the revolution on tke other, and 
thus vacillate between the two.” 27 The explcitation of this dual character 
is an example of the policy of using different means to resolve different con- 
tradictions. It is also the method of integrating Marxism with the specific 
conditions of China. 

Such a practical attitude in political action seems to uncerscore the 
Chinese practice of the integration of theory and practice. Tha CCP does 
not seem to care about concealing contradictions and struggles, which are 
believed to be “universal and absolute” in nature, in the course of political 
pursuit. Only through such contradictions (both antagonistic and non- 
antagonistic) and struggles, it reasons, can the Party achieve the desired 
revolutionary goal. 

Certainly, the Party is not simply infatuated with victories ani successes. 
However great the victories might be, the Party regards them as nothing 
more than the “first step in a ten thousand # long march.” ?8 The Party 
does not seem to expect a perfect situation to be attained at a single stroke. 

21 Mao, II, op. cit., p. 24. 
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In order to wage a struggle correctly and rectify errors, Mao insisted, a 
true revolutionary leader with the Marxist-Leninist world outlook must 
be adept at correcting his ideas and conduct when they are found to be 
mistaken; he must also be adept at making himself and his comrades ad- 
vance in proportion with changes in objective circumstances. To link theory 
with practice, Party cadres must at all times endeavor to investigate chang- 
ing situations so as to deal with them by new methods and programs. It 
should be recalled that this is the basic principle upon which the mass line 
is put into operation. Therefore, the unity of theory and practice is the 
theoretical as well as the practical framework against which all actions and 
attitudes of Party members on the one hand and organizational activities 
of Party organs on the other must be checked. Without unifying theory 
with practice there would be no mass line; without the mass line the inte- 
gration of theory and practice would not materialize. By the same logic, 
without these two foundation stones of politics the Chinese theory and 
practice of “politics in command” would be of little significance. Within the 
domain of Maoism the relation of Chinese politics to these theories is 
somewhat similar to that of teeth to lips. As a Chinese saying goes, “when 
the lips are gone, the teeth feel cold.” 

Conclusion: From the foregoing discussion, we may conclude that cur- 
rent Chinese politics now has two aspects which are likely to lead to new 
efforts by Peking to exert leadership on a world scale following a 15-year 
period when the main concern was the entrenchment of its power on the 
mainland. The first aspect may be considered Peking’s conventional pat- 
tern of behavior, characterized by a guerrilla mentality—intrinsically Mao- 
ist in style—i.e., when the enemy advances, we retreat; when the enemy re- 
treats, we harass. In the area of domestic politics, the Peking regime has 
demonstrated both flexibility and a sense of realism, for instance, in the 
manner in which agrarian reforms have been introduced through several 
stages of retreat and harassment, culminating finally in the establishment 
of the present commune system. In the area of foreign policy, Peking has 
displayed an aggressive but prudent disposition in concluding the Korean 
truce and in bringing the Sino-Indian border conflict that she had pro- 
voked to a close as expeditiously as possible. A consistent firmness has been 
evinced, however, in Peking’s ideological dispute with Moscow, and this has 
continued even since the ouster of the “revisionist” Khrushchev. 

The explosion of the first Chinese atomic bomb on October 16, 1964, 
‘marked the introduction of a second phase in Chinese politics which is di- 
rectly related to the technological orientation of Communist leadership. 
With the acquisition of nuclear technology, Chinese politics has, in terms 
of its major policy emphasis, shifted from predominantly non-technology- 
oriented rural politics to technology-oriented bureaucratic politics. Thus, 
the second phase has signalled the introduction of nuclear socialism in the 
place of pre-nuclear socialism in China. 

There is no doubt that the transition is having an important bearing on 
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Chinese politics. Party leaders will be compelled to rely increasingly upon 
technocrats whose behavior and attitudes will probably become increasingly 
sophisticated. In order to maintain China’s hard-won status as a nuclear 
power, moreover, it seems imperative for the regime to make a greater effort 
to increase both the number and quality of -hese scientists and technicians. 
The problem of courting the favor and sapport of the technocrats and 
satisfying their material demands so as to have their undivided loyalty will 
have to have the close attention of China’s ralers. 

Whether China will prove to be a “trigger happy” nuclear power is cur- 
rently the subject of serious discussion throughout the world. If the Russian 
example should hold good in this case, it can be expected that China’s pos- 
session of a nuclear arsenal will enhance tha: regime’s sense of responsibility 
and prudence in international developmen-s. Furthermore, the increasing 
importance of new intelligentsia, those scientists, economists and adminis- 
trators who are critical to the operation—and advance—of “nuclear so- 
cialism” poses additional problems. Ultimately, indeed, such groups may 
serve as the vanguard for a true mass mcvement on behalf of improved 
working conditions and standards of living. 

Thus, we must not assume that modern science and technology serve 
only the causes of war and aggression in a <otalitarian society. Science and 
technology-——in any society—are in the first instance, an evidence of na- 
tional independence. Beyond that, they mzy well represent the beginnings 
of true democracy, because they represent the emergence of a new, essen- 
tially non-party elite whose interests—and privileges—cannot be denied. 

Viewed in this perspective, the October 16 explosion "may represent a 
long, circuitous route to the relaxation—if not the liberalization—of Chi- 
nese policies. 

The mushroom image of the Chinese bomb is the mass image—un- 
controlled, and almost limitless power in the form of masses making sacri- 
fices for nuclear achievements, and the power of the National-Communist 
state. But another image—that of the ultimmte destruction of authoritarian- 
ism ultimately through human creativity—and the development of a new 
elite—may be the more accurate image, ii China follows the West—and 
the Soviet Union. 
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SUB-TRIBES IN THE MAGAR COMMUNITY IN NEPAL 
JOHN T. HITCHCOCK 





My purpose in this paper is to examine in the light of recent 
field work some of the material on the Magar tribe of Nepal, in particu- 
lar on the problem of the sub-tribes within this community. In the literature 
the number of sub-tribes accorded Magar status is variable, and the au- 
thenticity of others is questioned. It is not possible to completely clarify the 
situation. But with data from West No. 4 and southern Baglung districts 
in central Nepal where there are concentrations of the tribe, it is possible 
to resolve some of the confusions and delineate more sharply the kind of 
problem which remains. 

A major source of information about the Magars has been British army 
officers in Gurkha regiments of the British Indian Army. A difficulty they 
faced was lack of information derived from contact with the Magars in 
their home country, since their studies for the most part had to be con- 
ducted in regiments and recruiting depots. (One fairly large body of data 
was collected in Europe in a German prisoner of war camp during the First 
World War by a German official.2) Another problem was the levelling effect 
produced by the army itself. This arose in part because informants were 
living in a highly standardized environment, where differences which would 
be maintained in the hills were smoothed away. It also was a result of the 
seeping back into Nepal of knowledge (real or assumed) of British stand- 
ards for recruitment and advancement. 

In a manual published in 1944, Major H. R. K. Gibbs of the British 
Indian Army wrote: 


The great Magar tribe is divided into seven clans viz:—Ale; Bura or 
Burathoki; Gharti; Pun; Rana; Roka and Thapa. ... All are equal in 
social status and interclan marriages are usual and normal. 


In the regimental lines there undoubtedly were marriages betwen all Magar 
subdivisions. But it would be misleading to assume that it is possible to 
translate freely from this context back into the hills. Both geographical 
and cultural distribution make it necessary to qualify Gibbs’s statement. To 
take the Gharti and Rana sub-tribes as an example, the former are for the 
most part concentrated in different areas than the latter. In the hills of 


1 The research on which this paper is based was made possible by a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. 

2See Leonhard Adam, Sitte und Recht in Nepal, Volume 49 of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft (Stuttgart, 1934), pp. 1-269. 

3 Major H. R. K. Gibbs, The Gorkha Soldier (Calcutta, 1944), p. 17. 
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Nepal, the majority of these two groups do rot intermarry because they do 
not meet under conditions which favor it. Those most apt to meet are men 
who perhaps have travelled a number of days from their home villages to 
buy salt in a southern border market town, or have gone to an administra- 
tive center to register land or to collect a pension. Culturally the distance 
between the majority in these two groups also is great. I once travelled 
with a Rana from his home district, where -here were no Gharti Magars, 
to an area of Gharti concentration, where there were no Ranas. The dis- 
tance was about twelve days on foot. When the young man, who was an 
uneducated village boy, encountered the Gha-tis he was shocked. His sense 
of cultural alienation arose from a number o factors. The Ghartis spoke a 
house language he did not understand and their economy was transhumant 
rather than sedentary. What struck him most forcibly was their careless- 
ness about relations with untouchable castes and, above all, their dietary 
habits, which included beef-eating. It was not merely that he found it im- 
possible to entertain the idea of marriage between a member of his family 
and this group but it was difficult for him to regard these people as Magars. 


There are some regions, however, where Rana Magars and Gharti Magars 
occur in close proximity. In these areas these is intermarriage. But, as a 
rule, there has been a levelling of cultural disparity, meaning usually that 
the Ranas, who often are immigrants, have become less strict about inter- 
caste and dietary rules. Yet even if levelling has not occurred, marriages 
will take place, with the husband and wife perhaps cooking some foods 
separately. My point is not that intermarriages among these and other 
Magar sub-tribes never occur in the hills. It is rather that statements about 
sub-tribe status and intermarriage to be meaningful outside the British or 
Indian army context must specify the hill geographical and cultural context. 


The difficulty which resulted from British standards filtering back into 
the hills arose because hillmen, in attempting to meet the known British 
preference for some tribes and sub-tribes, felsified their own tribal and 
sub-tribal affiliation. Evidence of this appears in the writings of Captain 
Vansittart, who realized how difficult it was to tell certainly whether the 
recruit was or was not a Magar, one of the preferred tribes. Some hillmen 
admitted their proper kin group affiliation but (Vansittart believed) falsely 
claimed that their kin group belonged to the Magar tribe. Others falsified 
their kin group and claimed affiliation in one of the Magar sub-tribes. “So 
many tribes now-a-days claim to be Magars,” he wrote, “that to definitely 
settle which are, and which are not, entitled to the name, becomes a matter 
of great difficulty.” 4 s 

Due to the confusion, Vansittart makes two statements which do not jibe 
with data from the hills. The first has to do with the number of sub-tribes. 
Vansittart gives a shorter list of Magar sub-tribes than Gibbs. He omits 
the Bura and the Roka, saying that “the real and only Magars” were the 


4 Captain Eden Vansittart, Notes On Nepal (Calcutta, 1894), p. 229. 
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“Allea, Burathoki, Gharti, Pun, Rana, and Thapa.” 5 As I will suggest later, 
the possibility that kin groups such as the Bura and Roka have been assimi- 
lated to Magar status cannot be eliminated, so that Vansittart’s exclusion 
of them 50 years ago may have been justified. But today the Roka on both 
sides of the Mayangdi Khola (Baglung), and Bura on the northernmost 
tributaries of the Bari Khola (Baglung) are regarded as Magar, and inter- 
marry freely in such sub-tribes as the Gharti and Pun. 

The second statement of Vansittart’s which is doubtful, at least in the 
light of data from the upper Bari Khola, is his placing of the Bura among 
the Matwala Khas, a group of Chetri (an order roughly corresponding to 
the Indian Kshatriya) who lost the right to wear the sacred thread because 
of failures to observe tabus on drinking liquor and eating chicken. Along 
the upper Bari in the Bhuji valley Matwala Khas (known locally as Nau- 
thar) and Buras live next to one another. It must have been true, as Van- 
sittart said, that in the service Matwala Khas and Magar were indistin- 
guishable,® with the former, as he says, eating and drinking and in every 
way assimilating themselves into the latter. Even now the Matwala Khas 
continues to enlist as a Magar of the Pun sub-tribe. But the assimilation 
does not persist when the Matwala Khas returns to his home valley. Here 
he assumes a somewhat higher caste status than the Magar and does not 
take boiled rice from him. Intermarriages occur but husband and wife as 
a rule cook their rice separately. And if the Bura in this region once were 
Matwala Khas, they have entirely lost the tradition. The Bura speak Kam- 
kura, a Tibeto-Burman tongue, as their house language, while the Matwala 

` Khas use Nepali, which is part of the Indo-European family. In an im- 
portant ritual context, the Matwala Khas follow a rule of ultimo-geniture. 
The Bura have nothing similar. The Matwala Khas clans, such as the Khar- 
ka are duplicated among the Chetri. Similar duplication is not found 
among the Bura. 

The contact with the Bura also raises a question about Gibbs’s amalgam- 
ation of them into the Burathoki. There was one idea, along the Rithum 
Khola (Baglung), where I found it impossible to distinguish between the 
two. When informants described themselves, or were being described by 
their neighbors, the terms were used interchangeably. But in the Bhuji 
valley the term Bura was the only one in constant use. In the south around 
Phoksing in Gulmi, Burathoki rather than Bura was the prevalent term. 
More evidence is needed, I believe, before one can say with any certainty 
whether prevalent usage in the tribe as a whole amalgamates or separates 
the two. It is my impression that Buras of the north claim to be Burathoki 
when outside their home territory, or when speaking with strangers, because 
the name Burathoki connotes a somewhat higher status. 

I will proceed now to examine a few other problems in the literature on 
the Magar sub-tribes, coming back-again in conclusion to the question of 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., p. 222. 
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which sub-tribes are “the real and only Magars.” Major Northey and Cap- 
tain Morris raise a question about the Gharti sub-tribe. They say flatly, 
“There is no doubt . . . that every Gharti was originally a freed slave.” 7 
They base their statement on the fact that manumitted slaves were called 
Gharti and on the fact that in eastern Nepal the term implies a freed slave 
and nothing else. There is no clear and completely dependable evidence to 
contradict their statement but there is evidence which makes it problematic. 
In the hills one finds three groups who call themselves Gharti. One group 
are Chetri, and the term refers to one of their sub-tribes, among which one 
also finds Ranas, Thapas and Burathoki. A second group, found for ex- 
ample in Bhirkot district in West No. 4 and in the upper Bari Khola region 
in Baglung, are freed slaves, all of whom so far as I could determine were 
freed in 1927. In Bhirkot, where there are no Gharti Magars, the ex-slaves 
are referred to simply as Gharti, but in the Bari Khola region, where there 
are Magar Gharti, they are called Pade Gharti whenever a distinction is 
necessary. The third group are the Magar Gharti, referred to in the upper 
Bari as Ware Gharti, to separate them from the ex-slaves. It was undoubt- 
edly this distinction which Vansittart was referring to when he wrote the 
following: i 


Amongst the Gharti clans are two that should not be confounded, al- 
though from their similarity in pronunciation one is very apt to do so. 
The Pahare or Paharia is a good Magar. Pare or Paria (from par, out- 
side) should never be enlisted. He is, as his name indicates, an out-caste, 
or a descendant of out-castes.8 


Northey and Morris also were aware that Magar Ghartis claimed to be 
distinct from ex-slave Ghartis. “The Ghartis of to-day of western Nepal 
would not themselves admit that any such stigma still attaches to their 
name... .”’® But they raise the issue of ultimate origin, which no present 
evidence can answer with any certitude. Hamilton (1819)' and Hodgson 
(1833), however, attribute the existence of Magar sub-tribe names among 
the Chetri to a process which makes it seem at least possible that Magar 
Ghartis were not ex-slaves, or if they were, were freed in the very distant 
past. These authors believe that the duality of the sub-tribal names arose 
when some, though not all Magars from these sub-tribes, through contact 
with immigrant Brahmans and Chetris, were given the sacred thread and 
joined the Nepalese equivalent of the Indian military order. It is question- 
able whether groups with the stigma of slavery would have been granted 
this status. 

Another confusion in the literature on Magar sub-tribes relates to the 
term “Bhujel.” In a recent book, the Bhujels are mentioned without saying 


T Major W. Brook Northey and Captain C. J. Morris, The Gorkhas, Their Manners, 
Customs and Country (London, 1928), p. 189. 

8 Vansittart, op. cit., p. 231. 

2 Northey and Morris, op. cit., pp. 189-90. 
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whether or not they are Magar. “From time to time other small peoples 
emerge as soldiers from the recruiting depots, such as Bhujel, who are 
slaves freed ages ago.” 1° Gibbs mentions the Bhujels (“Bhujiyal”) but has 
nothing to say about a possible slave background. He describes them as a 
“kindred” of the Gharti who “regard themselves as superior to other Ghar- 
tis.” 41 The term has been known for over a century. It appears in Hamilton, - 
when he writes of two kinds of Gharti: “Khas and Bhujal,” apparently 
though not positively intending the distinction between Chetri and Magar 
Gharti.!* Vansittart also mentions the Bhujels (“Bhujials”), calls them 
part of the Gharti sub-tribe, and locates them “along both sides of the 
Bhuji Khola .. . from which they probably derive their name.” 13 None of 
these sources quite catches the significance of the term, at least as used at 
present and within living memory, though Vansittart was correct about its 
derivation. It is a generic term used to denote 15 clans of Magar, Bura, 
Gharti and Pun, all of them living in the Bhuji valley. It is not reserved 
exclusively for any one of them, does not imply superiority, and does not 
include ex-slaves (Pade Gharti). 

Vansittart questioned whether Bura, Roka and a number of other kin 
groups were actually Magar. Northey and Morris go further than this and 
suggest that the Ghartis, Burathokis, and Puns, and by implication all the 
kin groups which Vansittart excluded, belong to a different stock. Like ` 
Hodgson’s, their list of true Magar sub-tribes includes only the Rana, 
Thapa and Ale. 


It is probably no exaggeration to state that only the (Ale, Rana and 
Thapa) castes are pure Magars, for the (Burathoki, Gharti, and Pun) 
do not speak the Magar language and are somewhat different in appear- - 
ance. The Puns and Burathokis, who live in the high isolated parts of 
the Magar country, have languages of their own, which differ slightly 
from valley to valley. These languages have no affinity with Magar- 
kura, and this fact alone is evidence to prove they originally came of 
different stock.14 


The problem of whether those who claim Magar affiliation represent one | 
original stock, or two and possibly more, is impossible to answer on the 
basis of present evidence. Some of the dimensions of it, however, can be 
further clarified. Observations in southern Baglung and West No. 4 support 
Northey and Morris regarding the slight physical differences between the 
Magars living in Bhirkot district in the south (Rana, Thapa, Ale) and 
those living either on the southern slopes of the Annapurna Himal east of 
the Kali Gandaki (Pun) or on the high ridges on each-side of the Mayangdi 


10 Sir Francis Tuker, Gorkha, the Story of the Gurkhas of Nepal (London, 1957), 
p. 272. 

11 Gibbs, op. cit., p. 19. 

12 Francis Hamilton, Az Account of the Kingdom of Nepal (Edinburgh, 1819), p. 19. 

13 Vansittart, op. cit., p. 231. 

14 Northey and Morris, op. cit., p. 189. 
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and Rithum Kholas (Gharti, Roka, Bura, Siris) or along the upper tribu- 
taries of the Bari Khola (Gharti, Bura, Pun). But they only partially sup- 
port their statements about language differences, on which Northey and 
Morris place so much weight. The Puns east of the Kali speak Nepali, 
having lost all memory of any cther language. This is true also of Puns 
in the Rakhughat Khola region, which lies to the west of the Kali Gandaki 
on the southern slopes of Dhaulagiri Himal, and of the Rokas, Buras, 
Ghartis, and Siris I contacted at the higher elevations along the Mayangdi 
and Rithum Kholas. Further west on the upper Bari, the Magars are 
bilingual and their house language is Kamkura. But it is incorrect to say 
that this tongue has no affinity with MagarLura, though the two are mutu- 
ally unintelligible. Beyond doubt both are Tibeto-Burman. A Magarkura 
speaker finds pervasive similarities in lexicen and structure, and does not 
find Kamkura at all difficult to learn. 

It seems to me that the most impressive difference between the Ranas, 
Thapas and Ales and all other groups claiming Magar status is in their 
geographical distribution. In West No. 4 and Baglung, there is a clear 
demarcation between northern Magars and southern Magars, The next 
river east of the Kali Gandaki south of the Annapurna Himal is the 
Naujangar Khola. Between this Khola ard the Kali, especially at the 
higher altitudes there are many Pun villages. The Naujangar Khola marks 
the border between Magars and Gurungs, with Gurung villages on both 
flanking valley sides except to the extreme north, where there is a Pun 
village, Ulleri. The line of north-south Magar demarcation then runs 
roughly in a gentle arc from Beni, at the confluence of the Kali and the 
Mayangdi, to Bhurtibang at the confluence of the Taman, Bhuji and Nisi 
Kholas with the Bari. One almost never fincs Ranas, Thapas or Ales north 
of this line. The few one does encounter are isolated families of recent im- 
migrants from the south. It is significant that along this line one finds 
terms in current use which would be applied by more Hinduizeéd to less 
Hinduized groups. Rokas in the mountains northwest of Baglung are re- 
ferred to as “bhuiyr,” meaning that they ect beef, buffalo and pork. Here 
and in other places along the line (e.g., the Rithum and Rakhughat Kholas) 
Puns, Ghartis, and Buras are referred to es “ruaini,’ meaning that they 
refrain from pork but will eat bufalo and beef. (Ranas, Thapas and Ales of 
the south do not eat buffalo and beef, although the Ranas and Thapas, but: 
not the Ales, eat pork.) Such a distribution as this, with its separation of 
northern and southern groups, clearly suggests that the two represent dif- 
ferent streams of immigration. Beyond this one enters the realm of sup- 
position. 

Possibly the Magars had a single point of origin. Some families may have 
moved into north central Nepal, others intc south central. The differences 
one finds could be accounted for by the diferent physical and social envi- 
ronments. The separation betwe2n Magarkura and Kamkura could have 
occurred in a relatively short time. Grierson has noted that Tibeto-Burman 
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tongues, with no literature to act as a conservative influence, change 
rapidly.1® 

Since Vansittart accepts Burathokis, Ghartis and Puns as “real” Magars, 
he presumably would accept a theory of unity of origin. But some of the 
other groups claiming to be Magar, as we have seen, he regarded as 
Matwala Khas, and he explains their existence in the following statement: 


In days of old a certain number of Magars were driven out of their 
own country, and settled in western Nepal among strangers. From the 
progeny of these sprang up many clans of mixed breeds, who now claim 
to be purebred Magars, but are not recognized as such.1® 


Presumably some of the “strangers” were Brahmans, who married Magars. 
Their progeny were Chetris who then fell to the status of Matwala Khas. 
And other kinds of crosses, of course, were possible, giving rise to a variety 
of “mixed breeds.” Buras of south Baglung have a tradition that they 
came from the west to their present location. In contrast, the southern 
Magars in Bhirkot district have no tradition of place of origin. They have 
been where they are “forever.” 

In Vansittart’s picture the “mixed breeds” claimed the status of “real” 
Magar mainly because of the levelling effect of British recruiting policies. 
It seems possible also that the process of claiming Magar status could have 
gone on for a long time before the British started recruiting. To state this 
hypothesis in its extreme form, one could suppose that only the Ales, Ranas, 
and Thapas were “real” Magars, and one might suggest as Northey and 
Morris and Hermanns do that the existence of long-established Magarkura- 
speaking colonies in eastern Nepal meant that the Magarkura-speaking 
groups entered from that direction.” To account for the existence of north- 
ern kin groups who claim Magar status one would posit.a process of 
“Magarization.” The major significance of such a process, though it is of 
interest as giving a very tentative idea of what may have occurred in the 
past, is that it seems to be occurring at present. At least there are enough 
hints in this direction to make it worth investigation. To take an example, 
there is a group of Chhantel 18 in the mountains south of the Mayangdi and 
northwest of Baglung. Normally they allow cross-cousin marriages within 
the FZD (Father’s Sister’s Daughter) category. In this area they live 
among Magars and frequently marry Magars, and now have become 
“Magarized” to the extent of forbidding FZD marriage. Since it is the rule 
permitting and favoring MBD (Mother’s Brother’s Daughter) marriages 

15 Sir George A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. I, Part I (Introductory), 
(Calcutta, 1927), p. 56. 

16 Vansittart, op. cit., p. 229. 

17 Northey and Morris, of. cit., p. 188; Father Matthias Hermanns, The Indo- 
Tibetans (Bombay, 1954), p. 13. 

18 There is a tradition in parts of southern Baglung that the Chhantels are Magars 


who took to mining. This is denied by the Chhantels. I find support for their denial in 
their marriage rule. 
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and forbidding FZD marriages which sets the Magars apart from other 
Nepalese Mongoloid tribes and castes, such as Sherpas, Newars, Tamangs, 
Thakalis, Gurungs, and Chhantels, the acceptance of this rule is a large 
step toward becoming a Magar. The next step would be, I assume, move- 
ment from one region to another, so that a claim could be made to Magar 
status without likelihood of contradiction. In connection with the need for 
mobility, there is the case of a runaway slave who served a full hitch in 
the British Army as a Thapa Magar, but who reverted to the status of a 
slave when he returned to his home region as a pensioner. (In this case, it 
actually was ex-slave, since while he had been away the slaves. had been 
freed.) There are also cases in which displaced Tibetans who were wander- 
ing south had begun to claim they were Pun Magars. 

Vansittart suggests why non-Magar kin groups in the more northerly 
sections of central Nepal would wish to claim Magar status when joining 
the army. But why should such groups make similar claims when it is not 
just a question of temporary affiliation for army service? It seems probable 
that there were historical conditions which made Magar affiliation desir- 
able; and there were also historical conditions—sometimes the same ones 
and sometimes different ones—which made it easier to win acceptance into 
the Magar community, since it encouraged an increase in mobility. 

The little historical evidence there is shows that the southern Magars, 
or a section of them under Mukunda Sen (apparently not himself a Magar) 
were powerful enough by the end of the 10th century A.D. to sack 
Kathmandu valley, the seat of Nepalese civilization. At this time Magars 
must have had much military prestige. The more southerly and lower hills 
they occupied were warmer, better watered, and more productive than the 
more northerly and higher hills. The presumption is that in addition to 
military prestige they also had status deriving from greater wealth. In this 
connection it may have been significant that they could grow paddy rice, 
the most prestigeful gain, while people living in the higher, more northerly 
sections do not. Finally, because of closeness to India they were subjected 
to Hindu influences at an early stage and had secured a rather ill-defined 
but respectable place in the caste system./® The hypothesis would suggest 
that as the influence of Hinduism spread north, the people of this region 
felt increasing pressure to find a place in the system of caste. Along with 
Hinduism they also learned that the Magars, who were Hindus, had a 
respectable position in the caste system, and were a group having both 
economic substance and military prestige. The assumption is that Magar 
status would appear desirable to Mongoloid non-Hindus, especially those 
that followed the Magar marriage rule. 

The last step in the argument concerns the mobility of peoples inhabit- 
ing the higher, more northerly hills. Present evidence from the area sug- 

19 Magars are uncertain whether they are Sudra or Kshatriya. Those who think they 


are Kshatriya while recognizing that they don’t wear the thread, think they probably 
should, since they are a military group. : 
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gests that there has always been a considerable movement of peoples in this 
area. Mainly this would seem to have been because there were extensive 
forested tracts which could be exploited by a combination of transhumant 
herding and slash and burn agriculture and because there was only light 
pressure on these resources. The south Baglung Bura tradition of having 
come to their present location from elsewhere can be matched by similar 
traditions of movement among many other northern Magar groups. 

The unification and expansion of Nepal under the House of Gorkha in 
the mid-eighteenth century led to conditions which may have further 
encouraged the process of Magarization, although by then it may have 
been more apt to create additional clans within existing sub-tribes than in 
establishing new Magar sub-tribes. As mainstays of the House of Gorkha’s 
military power, Magars acquired additional military prestige. Since the 
House of Gorkha was Hindu and committed to the establishment of a 
Hindu polity, pressures during this period toward organization of the total 
society on a caste basis were strengthened. The conquest, finally, stimu- 
lated movement of peoples, for many soldiers in the Gorkha armies left 
their original homes and settled elsewhere, as evidenced by widespread 
Magar and Gurung colonies, some of them even beyond the borders of 
Nepal. 

A third period when the process of Magarization may have been stimu- 
lated was during the First World War. This was a time when there was a 
strong demand for copper and it became economically feasible to exploit 
copper resources in the northern hills of central Nepal. Many peoples from 
different parts of the country were attracted to this area by the mining 
opportunities. Around these old mines one still finds many small kin groups 
who claim Magar status and belong to clans which are not well-known or 
widespread. The Chhantels, who were showing evidences of a Magarization 
process, also were living near a mine and had come there during the First 
World War. It seems possible that further investigation in such areas might 
reveal more evidence of recent assimilation or near assimilation to Magar 
status. 

Finally, as already noted, there is some evidence that a few peoples who 
have been forced to move south due to the Chinese occupation of Tibet 
are claiming to be Magars. Admittedly slight, it nevertheless would seem 
suggestive. 

In conclusion, I would stress that my purpose here has been to suggest 
problems posed by the present state of our knowledge of the Magar tribe 
in Nepal. The explanations for what now appears, particularly the Magari- 
zation hypothesis, are to be understood as very tentative. The next steps 
in elucidation of Magar history will depend upon a much closer and more 
systematic survey of the Magar groups, plus lexico-statistical comparison 
of Magarkura and Kamkura and investigation by techniques of the geneti- 
cally-oriented physical anthropologist. 


JOHN T. HITCHCOCK is an Associate Professor of Anthropology at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. 
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INDONESIAN COMMUNISM’S “REVOLUTIONARY 
GYMNASTICS” 


JUSTUS M. van der KROEF 





On December 4, 1964, in Djakarta, and on the following De- 
cember 7 in Surabaya, capital of East Java province, mobs approximating 
one thousand and composed mostly of students and youths stoned and 
sacked the libraries of the U.S. Information Service, posting signs reading 
“property of the Indonesian Republic” on the buildings and destroying 
about a quarter of the 15,000 volumes in each library by building bonfires 
out of the books and office furniture. It was by no means the first such at- 
tack; on August 15, 1964, for example, a mob of 3000 stoned the USIS 
“Thomas Jefferson Library” in Jogjakarta, Central Java, and succeeded in 
having the library closed down since then. Nor, for that matter, was the 
book burning a novelty. As recently as May 2, 1964, Indonesia’s “National 
Education Day,” officials of the Djakarta “Crush Malaysia Committee,” 
which is heavily infiltrated by the Communists, publicly and with evident 
official approval burned some 500 volumes. Included were textbooks in 
English, German and Dutch, Louis Fischer’s well-known study “The Story 
of Indonesia,” and various U.S. magazines, all accused of harboring “liberal 
political thought.” f 

These incidents, wholly in accord with the intensified campaign of Indo- 
nesian Communists to eliminate the alleged “cultural imperialism” of the 
West in the country,! were but part of a growing anti-American movement. 
Already in September 1964, the Indonesian government had prohibited fur- 
ther visits to the U.S. by Indonesian military, officials, students or scholars 
for training, whether under government auspices or not. In October, Indo- 
nesian postal workers refused to accept U.S. Information Service mail, ex- 
cept first class letters, and the Indonesian government-owned “Garuda” air- 
lines refused to ship as air freight U.S. magazines in the Indonesian lan- 
guage. On December 31, 1964, members of the Communist-dominated 
airport workers union, Serbaud, demonstrated before the U.S. embassy in 
Djakarta, charging embassy officials with using “spy planes” (i.e., the em- 
bassy’s own transport aircraft). Repeatedly, in this same period, Serbaud 
instigated a boycott of Pan American flights at Djakarta’s Kemajoran air- 
port, with workers refusing to service Pan Am planes. On December 29, 
1964, in Pakanbaru, Sumatra, thousands of youths burned an American 
film, in protest to recent U.S. and British policy “in the Congo, Vietnam, 
Aden and North Kalimantan (Borneo).” In January 1965, the country’s 
chief railway workers union (SBKA), which is affiliated with the Commu- 


1See J. M. van der Kroef, “Indonesian Communism’s Cultural Offensive,” Australian 
Outlook (Australian Institute of International Affairs), Vol. 18 (1964), pp. 40-61. 
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nist-dominated trade union central body (SOBSI), issued instructions to 
its members to boycott the handling of American goods, especially trans- 
portation of American films, film projectors and books distributed by the 
USIS, and by February 15, 1965, the Indonesian government had formally 
seized control of the USIS library in Djakarta after a demonstration by 
some 17,000 persons, most of them from Communist youth and labor or- 
ganizations, protesting U.S. air strikes agairst North Vietnam. At about 
the same time, some 160,000 acres of U.S. rubber plantations in North Su- 
matra were seized by the Communist estate workers union Serbupri, and 
on February 18, 1965, another mob stormed -he U.S. consulate in Medan, 
North Sumatra. On February 26, 1965, Estates Minister Frans Seda an- 
nounced that management of the U.S. owned estates had been taken over 
by the government and almost simultaneously it was announced that all 
USIS centers in Indonesia would remain closed and their facilities placed 
under government supervision because the cen-ers had been “poisoning the 
people’s thoughts.” 

Most of the leadership as well as much of the rank and file of the mobs at- 
tacking the USIS centers came from the Pemuda Rakjat (“People’s Youth’), 
the official, 3.5 million member youth front of the Indonesian Communist 
Party (Partai Komunis Indonesia-PKI) just as the takeover of American 
estates and the harassment of Pan Am flights w2re led by Communist trade 
unions. Police and Indonesian security forces in almost every case of assault 
arrived well after the mob had done its worst, and the reaction of responsi- 
ble Indonesian officials, including President Sukarno and Foreign Minister 
Subandrio, to U.S. protests, was essentially that the Indenesian government 
“could well understand the mob’s anger.” As First Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Suwito Kusumowidagdo explained, the attacks on the U.S. libraries in 
December had been touched off by “the atroci-ies committed against the 
Congolese during the recent military intervention by Belgian and U.S. 
forces,” and “this aggression against the Congolese people had hidden pur- 
poses, among them the aim of crushing the progressive aspirations of the 
Congolese people.” 2 The attacks and demonstrations in February 1965, 
were said to be caused by popular “indignation” over U.S. policy in Viet- 
nam. Not merely the attacks themselves, but also the Indonesian govern- 
ment’s acquiescence in them is illustrative of the extent to which the mili- 
tancy of the PKI and its frcnts has become one of the principal political 
facts of life in Indonesia today. Yet, as will be mdicated, Communist ag- 
gressiveness has also aroused new opposition in many segments of Indo- 
nesian society. i 

Much of the PKI’s new militancy has stemmed from the time, around 
the end of 1961, when it took the lead in the anti-Malaysia campaign, well 
over a year before the Indonesian government itself began its own “con- 
frontation.” Drawing on the momentum of this init-ative, the party’s current 


2 Antara Daily News Bulletin, Dec. 8, 1964. 
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“muscle flexing” has become evident in many ways. A notable example is 
the manner in which the party and its fronts have operated in the agrarian 
sphere, specifically in the progressive “nationalization” of foreign owned 
estates and in the implementation of land reform legislation. Despite gov- 
ernment regulations prohibiting such unauthorized seizures, the Communist 
estate workers union, Sarbupri, on January 18, 1964, seized control of 16 
British rubber, tea and coffee plantations in West Java. In the next. two 
days other Communist trade unions, assisted by Pemuda Rakjat, seized the 
facilities of Shell and Unilever in Djakarta. British support for Malaysia, 
and the recent impounding of two Indonesian vessels by creditors in Hong 
Kong, were given as the reason for the takeover action, but the probable 
real cause was the PKI aim to wreck the intensified U.S. effort at this time 
to mediate the whole Malaysia dispute. 

The Indonesian government initially ordered compliance with its regula- 
tions banning unauthorized seizures, but soon there occurred an accommo- - 
dation in the typical Indonesian manner: first the workers withdrew in the 
face of newly appointed military “control teams” charged with “protect- 
ing” and supervising the British concerns. Then, with the creation of a new 
agency (Badan Penguasa Perusahaan-Perusahaan Inggris—Office Super- 
vising British Enterprises) the government in effect obtained complete 
power over the seized estates and firms. Late in September 1964, the govern- 
ment formally announced that it had taken control of 104 British estates. 
Against a background of an increasingly hostile Indonesian attitude toward 
Britain, punctuated by charges of alleged British “imperialist encircle- 
ment,” and by Defense Minister A. H. Nasution’s accusation on September 
8, 1964, that British arms were being smuggled into Indonesia and that 
“many Indonesians” had returned from Malaya “after having been trained 
by the British for subversive activities in Indonesia,” Agricultural Minister 
Sadjarwo announced on October 16, 1964, that the British estates would 
not be returned to their owners, and that it would solely depend on 
Britain’s future attitude if any compensation would be paid whatever for 
the “nationalized” estates. The precipitate Communist-led takeover action 
thus in fact was crowned with success, and indeed was praised as “heroic” 

` and “patriotic” by various cabinet members. The leaders of the takeover 
were tried for technically having violated the government’s regulations 
against unauthorized seizures, but were given such light sentences as to 
provide a virtual vindication, not only for Serbupri but also for the PKT’s 
“Indonesian Peasant Front” (Barisan Tani Indonesia—BTI1) which cease- 
lessly agitated on their behalf. 

Equally aggressive, has been the PKI’s campaign to implement the land 
reform program. The signal for this effort was given by PKI Chairman, 
D. N. Aidit, during the party’s central committee plenary session late in 
December 1963. Aidit charged that implementation of the government’s 


3 Indonesian Observer (Djakarta), Sept. 8, 28 and Oct. 16, 1964. 
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Crop Sharing and Basic Agrarian laws, which provide for a minimum 
40% share of the crop to the tenant cultivator, for variable maxima of 
peasant landholdings ranging from 5 to 20 hectares depending on the 
type of land and its location, and for the expropriation with compensation 
and redistribution of holdings in excess of these limits, had in fact “com- 
pletely bogged down”: 

Just imagine, even according to official est mates the surplus land to be 

distributed among the peasants based cn the Easic Agrarian Law 

amounts to 1 million hectares. However, 2nly one-fifth of it has been 

registered. Of this ore-fifth a mere 9% has been distributed, while half 

of this 9% has fallen into the hands of thcse who are not entitled to it. 

Yet it has been stated that within the year 1963 the land reform based 

on the Basic Agrarian Law should be completed.* 

“Landlord elements,” in collusion with ‘ certain reactionary officials of 
the Agrarian Affairs Department,” were responsible, Aidit went on, and 
reform of the bureaucratic machinery, establishment of “Land Reform 
Courts” to try recalcitrant landlords and offcials, and a general willingness 
to institute a “radical land reform,” inclucing “confiscation of the Jand- 
lord’s land,” and “distributing this confiscated land to the tilling peasants,” 
he deemed indispensable. BTI chairman Asmu soon amplified this policy 
with a flood of technical details about the deficiencies of the land reform 
program, while other perty front publicatians in subsequent weeks began 
to speak of 1964 as “the year of the consistent implementation of land 
reform.”® 

It soon became apparent that all this was no mere sloganizing: by the 
end of June 1964, BTI and Pemuda Rakjct cadres had set in motion a 
full-scale “arbitrary action” campaign, invo>ving continuous popular dem- 
onstrations against “recalcitrant landlords” and “reactionary officials” in 
Central and East Java districts, a stream of protest delegations, petitions, 
and “action building meetings,” and ultimately outright seizures and “pop- 
ular confiscations” of the properties of landlords who were allegedly resist- 
ing the redistribution program. After rep2ated minor clashes between 
cadre-led peasants and :ocal officials and police, the Agricultural Affairs’ 
Coordinating Minister, Sadjarwo, who had generally found himself in the 
good graces of the PKI in the past, formelly dencunced the “arbitrary 
action” campaign, immediately provoking ommunist demands that he 
be “retooled,” the current Sukarno-inspired euphemism for changing the 
mentality of bureaucrats so as to bring them n conformity with Indonesian 
revolutionary ideals. The campaign showed no signs of abating, and the 


4D. N. Aidit. Kebarkan Semangat Banteng! Madiu Terus, Pantang Mundur! (Dja- 
karta: Jajasan “Pembaruan,” 1964), p. 21. 

5 See by Asmu: “Tjegah perampasan hak milik tamh kaum tani,” Suara Tani, XV:1- 
2 (1964), 3, 6, and Masalak-Masalah Landreform (Djakarta: Jajasan “Pembaruan,” 
1964). See also Pembangunan Desa (Djakarta), Jan-Feb. 1964, pp. 2, 16-17, and 19; 
D. N. Aidit, Kaum Tani Menggenjang Setan-Setex Desa (Djakarta: Jajasan “Pem- 
baruan,” 1964) and the speech by PKI Central Ccmmittee member Ismail Bakri in 
Harian Rakjat (Djakarta), Jan. 13, 1964. 
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national Conference of the PKI on July 5, 1964, formally voiced support 
for the “unilateral actions” of the peasants which, as one party organ put 
it, were not only carried out to “consistently implement” the crop-sharing 
and land reform regulations, but were also designed to implement “Presi- 
dent Sukarno’s appeal that the masses must also carry out ‘revolutionary 
gymnastics. wus 

A major incident was not long in coming. On October 15, 1964, in the 
Djatibarang district of Indramaju regency in West Java, a mob of 2000, 
carrying BTI and Pemuda Rekjat banners and led by nine activists of these 
fronts, attacked seven state forestry policemen with knives and axes, driv- 
ing them “in procession along a 4.5 kilometre distance,” according to the 
official report. All victims required hospitalization. On October 16, another 
mob maltreated three Forest Service officials in neighboring Tugu, and 
sacked the homes of others. Thirty-five of the perpetrators were under 
arrest by the end of October. But the governor of West Java was ready to 
see the incident in a larger perspective: the problem of “Jand hunger” was 
becoming more and more an obstacle to forestry development, he noted, 
and indeed, as BTI and Pemuda Rakjat cadres began to lead new demon- 
strations for the release of those arrested in what the press quickly called 
the ‘“Indramaju affair,” peasant demands also began to focus on distribu- . 
tion of reforested lands owned by the state and presumably falling outside 
the land reform program. Sidik Kertapati, BTI vice-chairman, declared 
that the land involved in the Indramaju affair belonged to the peasants, 
and that forestry officials had instigated the incident for “financial gain” 
and as a device “to wrest the land from the farmers.” Once again Commu- 
nist strength and the government’s obvious wish to accommodate became 
apparent. By December 1964, the incident seemed to have dropped from 
the press. Though legal action was announced against ‘those principally 
involved in the incident, Minister Sudjarwo, after various conferences, 
noted that the affair was being considered “from the social and economic 
point of view and the acute demands of the peasants for ‘living room,’ ” 
and that “the utmost wisdom” would be used to resolve the problem. “New 
directives” to implement the land redistribution program “with accelerated 
speed” were described as being readied, and on November 12, 1964, the 
PKI scored a notable victory when Justice Minister Astrawinata announced 
that land reform courts would be established to deal with cases of viola- 
tions of the Basic Agrarian and Crop Sharing laws. Establishment of such 
courts had been specifically demanded by Aidit as early as December 1963, 
and the demand had continued to be featured in the party’s “arbitrary 
action” program.” 

The scope of the BTI’s and the PKI’s future activity in the rural areas 


6 Indonesian Observer, July 10, 1964. See also D. N. Aidit, Djadilah Komunis Jang 
Baik dan Lebih Baik Lagi! (Djakarta: Jajasan “Pembaruan,” 1964), p. 22. 

T Antara Daily News Bulletin, Nov. 23, 1964; Far Eastern Economic Review (Sept. 
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could perhaps be gleaned from BTI’s chairman Asmu’s demand, voiced late 
in October 1964, well azter the Indramaju affair, that the 8.5 million mem- 
bers of BTI now desired to be armed in the event that “the American 
imperialists dare touch and encroach upon Indonesian territory.”® In this 
connection Asmu recalled that armed BTI groups had significantly partici- 
pated in the Indonesian revolution and in he operations against regional 
dissident groups.in West Java and Sumatra. The revival of the Communist 
demand to arm “people’s organizations,” ‘ike the BTI, after the party 
had allowed a similar demand, originally vciced during the turbulent mid- 
fifties, to lapse has perhaps been the clearest indication yet thus far that 
Indonesian Communism means to take Sularno’s injunction to engage in 

“revolutionary gymnastics” quite seriously in the future. That agrarian 
unrest seemed likely to continue became ap arent again on November 18, 
when three peasants were killed by police during another riot over land 
redistribution in a village near Bojolali, Certral Java. 

Equally revealing has been the recent Conmunist-led campaign to boy- 
cott U.S. films. On May 9, 1964, representatives of a number of PKI fronts 
and fellow-travelling organizations set up a “Committee to Boycott U.S. 
Films” (PAPFIAS), in response to “the U.S. imperialist attitude which 
opposes Indonesia.” Pressures were brought to bear on owner-operators of 
motion picture theatres across the country, accompanied by threats of 
strikes, picketing and mass demonstrations 5y PAPFIAS affiliates. A par- 
ticular target also was the “American Motioa Picture Association of Indo- 
nesia” (AMPAI), a U.S. import concern jointly owned by the principal 
American film producers and their European affiliates, which over the years 
and with official approval has established a retwork of national Indonesian 
subsidiary importers and distributors. The boycott action proved quite 
effective from the start, and as owner-operators cancelled the showing of 
U.S. films, losses of income as well as of s-ate revenue began to mount. 
Soon, protests against PAPFIAS also arose. Already in the middle of July, 
for example, the cinema association of Surakarta, Central Java, noted that 
the PAPFIAS boycott wes “a unilateral action taken to seek personal politi- 
cal gain for a certain grcup” and said that it had gotten out of hand, thus 
endangering the nation’s struggle “against the neo-colonialist project of 
Malaysia.’ 

The boycott augmented the legal and bureaucratic confusion in the film 
industry, of which the Communists made full use. It was discovered that 
the government’s “Film Censor Committee,” which rules on the suitability 
of all films, was proving to be especially responsive to the boycott demands 
of PAPFIAS, with various U.S. films being Jeemed unsuitable, leading to 
further losses for AMPAI’s Indonesian importer affiliates who had already 
paid the necessary import fees for the films. Mrs. Utami Suryadarma— 
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like her husband, Air Marshal Suryadarma, long a sympathizer with PKI- 
inspired causes—was simultaneously head of the “Film Censor Commit- 
tee” and of PAPFIAS. This came to be viewed with growing suspicion in 
various quarters. The legality of the Film Censor Committee’s position was 
also questioned. On September 5, 1964, a government spokesman revealed 
that the Film Censor Committee should have been abolished months earlier 
with the issuance of Presidential Decision no. 1/1964 which placed the en- 
tire film industry directly under the new Ministry of Public Relations, and 
that apart from the legal question of the Committee’s existence, new Com- 
mittee members should have been appointed in April 1964, although this 
had not occurred. Opposition to PAPFIAS had now risen to such propor- 
tions that the government felt it necessary to begin applying its accommo- 
dation technique. Late in August 1964, for example, the Trade Ministry 
announced the virtual stoppage of AMPAT, the exclusive right of national 
Indonesian importers to import foreign films, and a regulation that hence- 
forth 60% of all imported films had to come from countries belonging to 
the so-called “New Emerging Forces” (i.e., all Communist countries and 
those new nations whose brand of ideology Sukarno approves of) and 40% 
from the “Old Established Forces” (principally the U.S. and Western 
Europe). Before this regulation 70% of imported films came from the U.S. 

But no action was taken to settle the tangled status of the Film Censor 
Committee or its chairman, however, and soon it became apparent that the 
government’s decision, though generally considered a success for PAPFIAS, 
had in no way slowed the boycott campaign. Indeed, Trade Minister Adam 
Malik (identified with the small “Titoist” or “national” Communist party, 
Partai Murbah, which has long been anathema to the PKI), now became 
a target of severe PAPFIAS and PKI attacks, particularly after he an- 
nounced on August 31, 1964, that after the liquidation of AMPAI there 
was no further need for PAPFIAS, that “one could draw the conclusion 
that the boycott action is aimed at a political target, i.e., trying to deviate 
the government’s active and free policy,” and that “these boycott actions 
are directed by foreign elements.” Although on September 14, 1964, Second 
Deputy Premier Johannes Leimena, speaking for the government, an- 
nounced the banning of unauthorized boycott actions and demonstrations, 
the PAPFIAS campaign in fact seemed to become even more extensive and 
popular. In Surabaya, long a PKI stronghold, the mayor prohibited the 
screening of all U.S. films after a PAPFIAS demonstration in front of one 
theatre showing an American film, even though the film had earlier been 
approved by the Film Censor Committee. As the whole anti-American 
movement seemed to be gathering momentum, Gerwani, the PKI’s power- 
ful women’s front and one of PAPFIAS’ principal supporters, declared that 
PAPFIAS should not be dissolved because the liquidation of AMPAI had 
not been PAPFIAS’ only demand and that further action by PAPFIAS 
“could save the younger generation in this country from the danger of 
infiltration of the American imperialist culture.” But support for the be- 
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leaguered Malik was also increasing. For example, more than 50,000 artists, 
affiliated with 14 cultural and film organizations, on September 3, 1964, 
expressed their support of the Trade Minister’s stand that PAPFIAS cease 
its activities. In the non-Communist press, the government was urged to 
take drastic action against the boycott committee which had defied the 
demand of some of its own ministers, and the charge was frequently heard 
that the real aim of the boycott group and its allies was to “synchronize” 
Indonesia’s foreign policy with that of Peopl2’s China.2? 

Clearly, however, the government was in a mood to temporize and again 
a new accommodation was sought. First, a taree-man committee of cabinet 
ministers, headed by Malik, was appointed zo find “the best possible solu- 
tion” to the boycott problem. Within a month the committee in effect de- 
clared itself unable to find a solution and on October 22, 1964, the govern- 
ment announced that henceforth the entire issue of imports and censorship 
of films would be placed directly before the cabinet presidium, i.e., before 
the President and his chief advisers, and that a presidential decree regu- 
lating all aspects of the matter would be issued in due course. At first, how- 
ever, the conflict betweea PAPFIAS and its critics seemed to continue, with 
both groups staging a conference to solidify their aims. PAPFIAS’ critics, 
styling themselves the NASAKOM Film Conference (using another Su- 
karno acrostic symbolizing the unity of nationalism, religion and Commu- 
nism) boasted the endorsement of various cabinet members and soon 
seemed prepared to take the offensive. On November 4, 1964, the chairman 
of the NASAKOM conference even filed suit for libel against the PKI 
daily Harian Rakjat which had allegedly Jepicted the NASAKOM film 
group in a cartoon as a “neo-colonialist, imperialist force.” But by Febru- 
ary 1965, opposition to PAPFIAS had clear y collapsed as the government 
itself intensified its own anti-American policies. It became impossible to 
obiain approval of the Censorship Committee for USIS or any other Amer- 
ican films, and it was quite evident that the PKI’s policy of opposition to 
the “cultural imperialism” of the West had im fact become the government’s 
own policy. 

A significant reflection of the tension produced by the “arbitrary action” 
and film boycott campaign was a bitter press war, in which the organs of 
the PKI and its fronts found themselves arreyed against papers and period- 
icals of many different political hues. The 2xchange began in June 1964, 
when Merdeka, a paper that tended to refiect the views of the National 
Indonesian Party (PNI), questioned whether a Marxist-Leninist could 
support the official ideology of the Indones:an state as laid down, for ex- 
ample in Sukarno’s Political Manifesto (Manipol). Merdeka argued that 
Communists, in fact, wished to “deflect” the national Indonesian revolu- 
tion into a “class revolution” and were using methods of “tyranny and 
terror.”!! PKI organs at once took up the ckallenge, pointing out that each 
of the component currents of NASAKOM was entitled and indeed sought 
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to implement national unity in its own way, with the Nationalists seeking 
a NASAKOM “à la nationalism,” and the believers in God a NASAKOM 
“à la religion.” By implication the PKI felt apparently also entitled to 
pursue NASAKOM on a Marxist-Leninist basis. This assertion was signifi- 
cant in light of the general militancy being displayed by Indonesian Com- 
munism, since in time of strong pressure on the party it has always stressed 
its complete conformity to the official Indonesian national ideology de- 
vised by Sukarno, whereas when the party itself is-engaged in “revolution- 
ary gymnastics” it tends to assert its independent character. As other 
organs began to take up the question of the PKI’s relation to Manipol the 
government decided to act by announcing on July 13, that polemics in the 
political press should cease. But the only effect was that the battle of the 
editorials intensified in a different direction with new, sharp exchanges 
erupting over the character of national education and its philosophical 
foundations, as non- and anti-Communists seemed determined to challenge 
the new surge of PKI militancy along the whole range of established na- 
tional ideology and its symbols. 

Tensions heightened, particularly when in the middle of September 1964, 
a group of Communist youth front members entered the building of the 
daily Merdeka, threatening those present, in order to express their dis- 
approval of another editorial. The government-controlled Indonesian Asso- 
ciation of Journalists (PWI), well aware of the government’s accommoda- 
tion policy, issued an ambiguous statement on the whole incident, which in 
effect seemed to lecture Merdeka for its provocative conduct. On September 
28, 1964, Information Minister Achmadi and Attorney General Sutardjo 
once again ordered the press to stop polemicising and to direct public opin- 
ion toward achieving “national unity.” Anger was slow in dying down, 
however, and on November 4, 1964, Justice Minister Astrawinata was still 
appealing to the press to exercise “social control.” PKI organs now began 
to take a different tack: in outraged tones they declared they were con- 
tinuously being libeled by their opposition. On November 12, 1964, the 
PKI daily Harian Rakjat took the anti-PKI Djakarta daily Revolusioner 
to court for slander, alleging that an article in Revolusioner the preceding 
October 29, which declared that “confrontation against Malaysia” was the 
same as “confrontation against the PKI,” could create “enmity, conflict, 
chaos and upheaval.” But the PKI press itself was vulnerable and, reflect- 
ing the government’s customary tactics in press control problems, the 
Attorney General on the day after the Harian Rakjat instituted its lawsuit 
announced that both the PKI fellow-travelling daily Bintang Timur and 
Revolusioner were prohibited from appearing for an indefinite period, on 
grounds that recent articles in both journals might disturb public peace and 
order. eo ad 

Much of the press controversy was aggravated by the PKI’s above- 
mentioned tactic of asserting its relative ideological independence. As if to 
confirm Merdeka’s charges against the party, PKI Chairman Aidit during 
September and October 1964, delivered himself of various interpretations 
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of the role of NASAKOM and Pantjasila (-he ideological “five pillars” of 
the Indonesian state invented by Sukarno and embracing belief in God, 
nationalism, social justice, democracy and Lumanism). In these addresses 
he opposed the notion that, for the sake of national unity, citizens would 
have to be “one-third nationalist, one-third religious, and one-third Com- 
munist.” Far better to have a 100% nationalist who accepts NASAKOM 
or a 100% Communist who accepts NASAKOM, Aidit said. On October 
16 and 19, 1964, Aidit declared that Pantjesila, being a “unifying tool,” 
would no longer be needed “if we have become united . . . if we have 
become one, what do we have to unite further?” In Indonesia’s highly 
charged ideological atmosphere, in which Paxtjasila has served as a virtu- 
ally unquestioned symbol of national unity to suggest that the concept 
might become obsolete was and is little shor: of treason, particularly con- 
sidering that it was the chairman of the PKI who had made the remark. 
Aidit’s remark, therefore, despite his protestations that he had been mis- 
quoted and/or misunderstood, provoked a prolonged popular outcry. Sharp 
press attacks to the effect that the PKI wes only paying lip service to 
Pantjasila or using it as a tactic to realize its own ends, soon alternated 
with solemn declarations by a host of political organizations and economic 
interest groups that “Panžjasila should not be touched.” The whole episode 
further increased apprehension in non-Com-nunist circles. When initial 
efforts by the government to refer Aidit’s remarks “for study” to the gov- 
ernment controlled National Front failed to heve the desired calming effect, 
Foreign Minister Subandrio (then acting President, since Sukarno was out 
of the country), who gererally has managed to stay in the PKI’s good 
graces, in an address on the meaning of the Indonesian revolution on Octo- 
ber 26, 1964, pointedly declared that while tre Indonesian revolution was 
“leftist” this did not mean “Communist” because Pantjasila was “higher” 
than the Communist Manifesto. In the PKI itself, reportedly, Aidit’s re- 
marks had provoked widespread dismay, accentuating a split between Aidit 
and PKI second deputy party chairman Njeto, who in the cabinet re- 
shuffle of August 27, 1964, had been appointed as a Minister in the cabinet 
presidium.# 

But perhaps the principal consequence of the Panijasila incident was 
that it lent new impetus to an informal organization, the “Body to Support 
Sukarnoism” (Badan Pendukung Sukarnoism—BPS), originally founded 
in late August 1964 by members of the Indonesian National party (PNI), 
the Partai Murbah, Muslim political groups an1 the Djakarta press for the 
purpose of disseminating Sukarno’s ideology. Much of the basis for this 
dissemination was a popular series of articles enzitled “Learn to Understand 
Sukarnoism” by PNI activist Sajuti Melik which appeared in the Murbah 
daily Berita Indonesia. Sajuti’s homilies, a gently romanticized if proudly 
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nationalistic interpretation of Sukarno’s ideas, did not succeed precisely in 
elucidating the complex verbal symbolisms of Indonesia’s principal ideo- 
logue. Yet quite suddenly by the beginning of November 1964, Sajuti’s 
writings and the BPS found themselves the rallying point of all those who 
had increasingly taken alarm at the PKI’s “revolutionary gymnastics” 
during the previous months. 

Within a few weeks, more than 70% of the national press had endorsed 
the BPS and “Sukarnoism,” various cabinet members, like Information 
Minister Achmadi, Religious Affairs Minister Sjaifuddin Zuhri, Trade Min- 
ister Malik, Third Deputy Premier Chairul Saleh (like his colleague Malik 
a major force in the Partai Murbah), Army Staff Chief General Jani, and 
Defense Minister Nasution had all expressed their support, as did a number 
of political parties (including the Protestant, Catholic, and two smaller 
Muslim parties), while youth groups, and non-Communist trade unions, 
including the Army-influenced Socialist Labor Federation, seemed to be 
vying with each other in expressions of praise. Well aware of the true 
political purport of BPS, Harian Rakjat and other PKI organs at first 
cautiously, but with mounting vehemence, attacked the new Sukarnoist 
movement, declaring it to be an effort to confuse the public and divide 
the nation behind the facade of Sukarno’s thought. Sajuti declined to reply 
to the attacks, however, lest a controversy “create a crack in the NASA- 
KOM cooperation,” and BPS leaders, disclaiming any responsibility for 
the developing Sukarnoist movement as such, also made it plain that they 
understood that the Communist criticism was designed to create a popular 
controversy which might well end with another accommodation and the 
finish of their efforts. This proved a shrewd assessment of the situation, 
for on December 4, 1964, Subandrio who had earlier lauded the BPS efforts 
warned that Sukarnoism should not be used to create internal conflicts.8 

By mid-December, not only the government, but some of Sajuti’s sup- 
porters had evidently become disenchanted with BPS. Sukarno himself had 
neither officially encouraged nor discouraged the BPS and the Sukarnoist 
movement, but an indication of his views was given when on December 9, 
1964, the leadership of the Indonesian National party, with which the Pres- 
ident is closely identified, turned against the BPS, ordering its members not 
to join it and asking Sukarno to dissolve the body and halt the Sukarnoist 
agitation. The decision led to protests of PNI branches and local party 
officials, but few politically astute Indonesians failed to note its significance 
in terms of the PNI’s not infrequent role as a sounding board of Sukarno’s 
policies. Nevertheless, the anti-Communist momentum seemed difficult to 
stop, and by the end of 1964 the groups involved in it proved that they 
were ready to use the same tactics of mass organizational agitation so 
successfully employed by their opponents. In Central Java, provincial 
leaders of six major political and religious parties, including the PNI, 
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issued a statement on December 10 which carefully avoided any mention 
of the Sukarnoist issue but condemned the illegal occupation of land and 
the Communist-led “arbitrary action” campaign, and demanded “justice” 
for the proscribed daily Revolusioner. 

In the following days scattered groups in East Java and North Siati 

, began to voice similar demands, but the fate of BPS had by this time al- 
ready been sealed. Durirg his surprise visit to Djakarta on November 27, 
1964, to help formulate new steps toward a Sino-Indonesian political and 
military partnership, Communist China’s Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi re- 
portedly demanded dissclution of both the BPS and the Partai Murbah.. 
With the controversy between the supporters and opponents of BPS mount- 
ing and the Malaysia question demanding new initiatives, Sukarno moved 
swiftly to forestall a domestic eruption. On December 17, 1964, he decreed 
the disbanding of the BPS in order to “prevent national disunity” after 
chairmen of all ten legal political parties, including the PKI and the 
Murbah party, signed a pledge to strengthen national unity on the basis of 
NASAKOM and to intensify the struggle against Malaysia. For good 
measure on December 20, 1964, the “Supreme Operations Command” 
(KOTI), consisting of Sukarno and his top military and civil advisers, 
warned all political parti2s against further quarrelling. A portent of things 
to come, however, was Szbandrio’s warning on January 5, 1965, to Indo- 
nesians not to be astonished “if I say that perhaps this year some of our 
comrades-in-arms are wizhering away and have to be left behind because 
they can no longer follow the path of the national revolution.” 

By this time rumors were beginning to circulate that Indonesia might 
withdraw from the United Nations if Malaysia assumed a seat on the U.N. 
Security Council, and w-th this development undoubtedly as a lightning 
rod, Sukarno now moved against the Murbat party. On January 6, 1965, 
one day before Sukarno officially announced Indonesia’s withdrawal from 
the U.N., he decreed the “temporary” banning of the Murbah party and 
its affiliated organizations. Nearly simultaneously twenty-five Murbah 
leaders were arrested, some for having violated “currency regulations.” 
Within: the context of Djakarta’s increasing dependence on and collabora- 
tion with Peking in the revolutionary transformation of Southeast Asia,’ 
it had become clear by the beginning of 1965 that overt and organized 
opposition to the PKI ard its spreading power was no longer possible. 

The party was quick :o capitalize on the banning of BPS and Partai 
Murbakh, almost at once launching a campaign for the removal of Adam 
Malik and demanding the “retooling” of other ministers, like Second Dep- 
uty Premier J. Leimena, a leader of the Protestant political party (Par- 


14 See J. M. van der Kroe?: “The Sino-Indonesian Partnership,” Orbis, Vol. 8 (1964), 
pp. 332-56; The Communist Party of Indonesia: Its History, Program and Tactics 
(Vancouver: Univ. of Britisa Columbia Press, 1965), pp. 267-94; and “Indonesian 
Communism’s Expansionist Role in Southeast Asia,” International Journal, (Spring 1965 
—forthcoming). 
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kindo), and Chaerul Saleh who had also supported the BPS. On January 
21, 1965 Aidit charged Saleh with distributing a “false document” (not 
further identified) about the PKI and the harassed Saleh, once considered 
a possible successor to Sukarno, now had to defend himself over and over 
that he had not been formally connected with the Murbah, or BPS, that 
he was not an anti-Communist, and similar denials. By April, PKI pressure 
was strong enough to force the demotion of both Malik and Saleh, although 
neither was dismissed from the Ministry. Others identified with the BPS 
leadership have fared even less well. For example, the journalist Sumantoro, 
director of the Murbah paper, Berita Indonesia, who had been the formal 
BPS chairman, was dismissed from his position and subsequently expelled 
from the Indonesian Association of Journalists. An investigation was or- 
dered into all papers that had supported the BPS to determine “the worthi- 
ness of their existence” and on February 23, 1965, Sukarno ordered the 
dissolution of all allegedly anti-Communist newspapers described as 
“henchmen” of the BPS. “In a revolution,” the Indonesian President de- 
clared, “there should be no press freedom.” Banned were such moderately 
nationalistic Djakarta papers as Indonesian Observer, Suluh Minggu and 
Berita Indonesia, as well as Merdeka and Revolusioner which, as indicated 
above, had openly been in conflict with the PKI and its organs. Almost 
simultaneously the PKI’s arsenal of charges was strengthened by the report, 
confirmed subsequently by Sukarno, that the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency had been using the BPS to “eliminate the true Sukarnoism,”* an 
` accusation quickly denied by U.S. Ambassador Howard Jones, but given 
wide prominence, especially in the Communist press. Linking American 
nationals in Indonesia to the CIA soon became in fact another favorite 
Communist tactic. For example, on March 6, 1965, Gerwani demanded the 
_ expulsion of AMPAT executive William Palmer on grounds of his’ “sub- 
versive activities” as a CIA agent. 

Despite these developments, however, the question of how close Sukarno 
` has moved to the PKI is still unclear. There is general agreement that, for 
the moment at least, he has not destroyed the anti-PKI opposition in 
Indonesia. Indeed it seems doubtful that he would wish to destroy it; 
otherwise, how could the precarious balance of relative domestic peace be 
preserved? Most notable has been the acquiescence of anti-Communist ele- 
ments in the Army to the banning of BPS and Murbah. It is believed that, 
unobtrusively, Sukarno has in fact done a good deal to pacify the Army 
by continuing to impose restrictions on the PKI. A Njoto might be ap- 
pointed to a cabinet post on August 27, 1964, but little more than a week 
later, on September 9, 1964, Sukarno installed a new political control or- 
ganization to combat “subversion” in all agencies of government, called the 
“Supreme Operational Command for Retooling the Revolutionary Appara- 
tus” (KOTRAR) and not a single Communist or known fellow traveller 


15 Antara Daily News Bulletin, March 1, 1965. 
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was appointed to any position of significance in it. Again, on September 15, 
1964, Sukarno announced the future appointment of new “territorial execu- 
tive commanders,” with “vast powers,” functioning directly under Sukarno 
and charged with mobilizing all “potentials” in their regions behind the 
government’s dual program of “crushing” Malaysia and producing more 
food. The driving force behind the creation of KOTRAR and the appoint- 
ment of the new territorial proconsuls was the anti-Communist element in 
the Army, and the new commanders who may be expected to be acceptable 
to the anti-Communist Army faction, evidently will have the specific task 
- of keeping the upsurge of PKI militancy within acceptable limits. So long, 
then, as the ailing Sukarno remains in power, some covert restraint is likely 
to continue to be placed on the party’s operations. 

Moreover, the anti-PKI opposition is equally likely to continue to be 
permitted to find some form of organizational and tactical expression. On 
February 9, 1965, for example, one of the principal supporters of the 
banned BPS, the Socialist trade union federation SOKSI submitted to 
Sukarno a new proposal for the creation of a state manpower corps to 
alleviate unemployment and to be placed directly under the “Supreme Eco- 
nomic Operational Command” (KOTOE). Sukarno and a few top advisers 
are the members of KOTOE which sets general economic policy for the 
nation, and SOKSI’s proposal was widely taken as 4 move to check the 
widening control of PKI fronts over peasants and workers. At present, a 
new BPS-like, agitational campaign already seems to be developing on . 
behalf of SOKSI’s proposal. The attack on PKI offices in Malang (East 
Java) on March 8 also indicates that determined anti-Communism is 
not dead. 

It'is an index to Communist power in Indonesia today, however, that 
_ opposition to it must now express itself in such relatively devious and in- 
direct ways as the proposal to create. yet another state agency for the con- 
trol of manpower. There is little doubt now of the rising momentum of the 
PKI’s drive for power or of the new eminence of the party in domestic 
politics, particularly since Indonesia has become so dependent upon Com- 
munist China. Shortly after Indonesia withdrew from the United Nations, 
Aidit, evidently at the request of Sukarno, held a round of conferences 
with ambassadors from Communist’ countries in order to “clarify” Indo- 
nesia’s position on the withdrawal. And Sukarno, who as late as January 
14, 1965, had publicly rejected again a PKI proposal to arm the peasants 
and workers so that they might “assist” in the “anti-imperialist struggle,” 
on February 12, 1965, declared that “if necessary” peasants and workers 
would indeed be armed “to defend the country shoulder to shoulder with 
the regular armed forces.” In the period between his two pronouncements 
the PKI and its front organs had launched an intensive campaign for the 
supplying of weapons to the masses, quite clearly to prepare for an eventual 
power struggle with the Army. Finally, Aidit, who in October 1964 might 
still create a furor with his interpretation about the future role of Pentja- 
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sila, by February 15, 1965, hardly aroused any reaction when he asserted 
that it was Lenin who had been the first to conceive the idea of NASAKOM, 
“long before it was spoken of” in Indonesia. Today it is Subandrio who 
asserts that “the Indonesian identity includes Communism” and that the 
Communist element is “no longer the monoply of Aida but that it “now 
belongs to the whole Indonesian people.”16 

It is difficult to estimate the extent to which ongoing economic disorgani- 
zation and popular misery have become significant factors in Indonesian 
domestic politics, but again there is little question that no organization 
has as effectively exploited the country’s economic problems as has the 
PKI. In this regard, the party or its fronts do not have to manufacture the 
issues, For example, the price of low quality rice in Djakarta rose from 
130 rupiahs per litre in early June 1964 to 215 by the end of the following 
November. Large demonstrations protesting rising food and other living 
costs continued through January 1965, and thanks to the instigation of the 
PKI were frequently coupled to such demands as the removal of Trade 
Minister Malik or the “retooling” of the government. By the end of No- 
vember 1964, the rupiah had fallen to its lowest value on the open market 
since Indonesia officially became independent in 1950, selling at Rp. 4500 
to the U.S. dollar, while the cost of living index stood at 6471 (1955 is 100) 
as compared to 4438 the year before. Throughout October and November 
1964, cabinet ministers repeatedly forbade public discussion of the country’s 
rice shortages and rising prices, but amidst falling industrial production 
and the virtual collapse of the much touted Eight Year Development Plan, 
the only suggestion for improvement heard is that more governmental con- 
trols are needed. However, as one authoritative account has put it, “the 
government bureaucracy is continually changing its shape, without ever 
coming to grips with the fundamental economic problem.” Under the cir- 
cumstances, the popular appeal of the sweeping, if vaguely worded economic 
reforms proposed by the PKI can only increase.1” 

There has been considerable speculation that after Sukarno’s demise, 
open violence would develop between the PKI and its opponents. While it 
is hazardous to predict anything in the mercurial world of Indonesian 
politics, such an outbreak now seems improbable. More likely, attempts 
would be made for some time to perpetuate the pattern of Sukarno’s politi- 
cal balancing by means of an acceptable successor figure, for example, 
Foreign Minister Subandrio. Under such a system of mutual accommoda- 


16 Indonesian Observer, Feb. 15, 1965, and Antara Daily News Bulletin, March 4, 
1965. 

17 The Economist Intelligence Unit (London), Indonesia. Quarterly Economic Review 
(Oct. 1964), p. 3 and passim, and (Jan. 1965), pp. 4-5; Far Eastern Economic Review 
(Dec. 4, 1964), p. 486 and (Dec. 10, 1964), p. 523; New York Times, Nov. 30, 1964. 
For comprehensive statements of PKI economic policy, see Sakirman, Kembeli Ke 
Dekon, Laksanakan Konsekwen Patriotisme Ekonomi (Djakarta: Jajasan “Pembaruan,” 
1964), and D. N. Aidit, Pemetjahan Masalah Ekonomi dan Ilmu Ekonomi Indonesia 
Dewasa Ini (Djakarta: Jajasan “Pembaruan,” 1964). 
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tion, the PKI has, on the whole, done rather well and the party is more 
apt to gain from a steady, gradual weakening of its opponents, including 
the armed forces, than from driving matters to an open conflict. This strat- 
egy, after all, has been the key to the party’s success in the past. Since the 
advent of its new self-styled “Leninist” leaders in the early nineteen-fifties, 
the PKI has followed a policy of “the long haul’—of steadily exerting 
pressure on the government, of “taking two steps forward” and “one step 
back,” if necessary, of alternately leaning on, hiding behind, or fronting 
for Sukarno, of skillfully using the momentum of such developments as the 
anti-Malaysia campaign or the worsening economic conditions, of gradually 
penetrating or enveloping whatever organizational or legal obstacles are 
placed in its way, and above all of steadily radicalizing the character of 
Indonesian national ideology and political life.1® 

So considered, the militancy of the PKI’s “revolutionary gymnastics” 
since the anti-Malaysian campaign is not a new or unusual tactic. Similarly, 
the recent pattern of Indonesian politics and of the PKI’s place in that 
pattern is not a matter of a “right wing predominance” abruptly giving way 
to a “new swing to the left,” or again a question of noting nuances of near 
Byzantine subtlety in the appointment or removal of “more” or “less” 
strongly anti-Communist territorial commanders.}® Rather, we must inter- 
pret recent events as a continuation of the PKI’s steady climb to power, its 
long range strategy of placing flexible advance always in the foreground. 
In retrospect, this will probably turn out to have been the principal dy- 
namic of Indonesian politics during the past decade. 


18 J. M. van der Kroef, “Indonesie: The Mystique of Permanent Revolution,” The 
South Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. 64, (1965), pp. 1-14. 

19 Herbert Feith, “President Soekarno, the Army and the Communists: the Triangle 
Changes Shape,” Asian Survey, IV:8 (Aug. 1964), 969-80. 
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THE ASIAN GOLD TRADE 
RICHARD H. KAUFMAN 





A complete and accurate account of the Asian gold trade is 
impossible because much of the movement in this commodity is illegal and 
shrouded in secrecy. This paper reviews the known data and attempts to 
fill in some of the gaps with educated assumptions that appear consistent 
with economic reasoning. Part of the information for this paper was ob- 
tained during a recent trip to the Asian area, and pait from data published 
within the various countries. 

Primary emphasis is placed upon the movement of gold in the Far East, 
and in particular in Hong Kong, Macao, Laos and Thailand. These areas 
have been selected because of the availability of data and because gold 
movements in these four territories affect the entire Asian gold trade. Gold 
movements in other Far Eastern countries have mainly local interest. 


Hong Kong and Macao: Hong Kong has long played an important role 
in the Asian gold trade. Because of its location and extensive commercial 
facilities, Hong Kong is a port of call on many of the shipping and airline 
routes in the Far East, thus facilitating the process under which Hong 
Kong gold traders ship smuggled gold to all parts of the Far East and 
South Asia. In addition, Hong Kong has numerous financial organizations, 
many of which maintain close contact with other financial centers of the 
world, so that the gold dealers have widespread facilities with which to 
finance their trade. Hong Kong’s free market for foreign exchange is also 
useful, since it enables gold smugglers to convert local currency receipts 
from the sale of smuggled gold in the various Asian countries into hard 
currency (dollars, pound sterling) with a minimum of inconvenience. 
Finally, it is probable that the close family connections maintained by 
the Chinese in Hong Kong and the Chinese scattered throughout the 
Asian area have enhanced Hong Kong’s importance in the Asian gold trade. 

Prior to the communist seizure of mainland China, Hong Kong gold 
merchants were chiefly engaged in meeting the demands of private gold 
hoarders in China. The current gold business owes much of its existence to 
a Hong Kong governmental regulation in October 1953 which authorized 
the import of gold for purposes of re-export within a specified time period, 
provided such re-exports complied with the import licensing requirements 
of the country of destination. This enabled traders legally to ship gold by 
air-freight to Hong Kong, and then legally re-export it by small plane to 
neighboring Macao, which lacks a large airfield, or even a deep sea harbor. 
The residents of Macao may freely import commercial gold. The 1953 regu- 
lations also authorized the transshipment of gold owned by nonresidents 
of Hong Kong to any destination. This enabled nonresidents legally to 
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export gold which they somehow managed to bring into Hong Kong, usually 
by smuggling it in from Macao, 

The United Kingdom appears to be the largest single supplier of gold 
to Macao via Hong Kong, although gold has also been sent from Canada, 
France, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Austraia and South Africa. Between 
1946 and 1959, Macao is reported to have imported 17 million troy ounces 
of gold valued at about $600 million. Since 1958, one-fourth of these im- 
. ports have come from the United Kingdom. The trend of gold arrivals in 
. Macao via Hong Kong is given for recent years in Table I. 











TABLE I 
Gold arrivals in M acao 
(thousand ounces? 
1Q 2Q 3Q 40 Year 
1958 419.2 209.1 2597 272.3 1,232.4 
1959 410.5 424.8 _ 3183 283.4 1,437.3 
1960 343.2 247.9 373.9 399.6 - 1,363.7 
1961 370.6 198.3 218.7 192.5 980.0 
1962 261.1 192.2 ` 268.2 263.6 985.2 


1963 347.7 


This table indicates a significant decline in 1961 and 1962 in the amount 
of gold legally shipped to Macao. The average yearly volume in these years 
is more than 25% less than in 1958-60. This sharp decline in legal gold 
imports meant that less gold was being smuggled from Macao to Hong 
Kong, since most of Macao’s gold imports were smuggled back to the 
British colony. It does not mean that the volume of gold shipped out of 
Hong Kong to be smuggled into Asian countries declined to the same ex- 
tent. Macao is not the only illegal supplier of gold into Hong Kong, but 
gold also arrives from the Middle East and Cirectly from Europe. Unfortu- 
nately, there are no reliable estimates on tkese illegal imports into Hong 
Kong. It is probable, however, that the decline in Macao’s gold imports 
does reflect to some extent reduced shipments from Hong Kong, mainly 
due to growing competition, especially from Laos, for reasons that will be 
discussed below. 

Most of the gold entering Macao is in bullion of .999 fineness. Once in 
the colony, the gold bars are melted down ard cast into lighter ingots. The 
ingots are stored in Macao’s extensive warehousing facilities until they find 
their way back to Hong Kong, generally in small junks travelling between 
the two countries. Macao has regulations forbidding the export of gold, but 
these have not discouraged the gold smugglers. Some of the gold is sold in 
Macao in the form of jewelry. ; 

Once in Hong Kong, the bars can be so.d in the free gold market to 
smugglers. The price of gold is quoted daily ky the Hong Kong press (Daily 
Commodity Quotations), and is in terms o? Hong Kong dollars per tael 
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(1.204 troy ounces) of gold of .945 purity. Hong Kong regulations ban 
transactions in gold of more than .950 purity. The ingots traded generally 
weigh 6 or 12 troy ounces. The price is influenced by developments in the 
London Gold Market and the cost of transporting the gold from Europe 
to Hong Kong to Macao and back to Hong Kong. In addition, there is an 
import fee of about US$2 per ounce charged by the Macao authorities. 
The price also reflects the demand for gold which in turn is influenced by 
the gold smugglers’ prospects for profit. Confiscation of large quantities of 
smuggled gold by national authorities, and political-economic conditions in 
the gold importing countries also affect the price of gold in Hong Kong. 

Table II indicates the price of gold in the Hong Kong market during 
the past few years and the difference between this price and the London 
price. 


TABLE II 


A. Price of gold in Hong Kong: end of month 
(In U.S. dollars per fine ounce at day’s dollar rate) 








March June Sept. Dec. 
1958 38.35 38.17 38.36 38.30 
1959 38.62 38.60 38.56 38.51 
1960 38.55 ` 38.58 39.09 40.66 
1961 39:65 39.25 39.63 38.89 
1962 39.02 38.39 38.22 38.29 
1963’ 38.60 38.58 


B. Difference between Hong Kong and London gold prices: end of month 
(In U.S. dollars per fine ounce at day’s dollar rate) 


1958 3.25 3.08 3.24 3.22 
1959 3.54 3.49 3.44 ; 3.44 
1960 3.43 3.49 3.87 5.06 
1961 4.56 4.17 444 3.74 
1962 3.94 3.29 3.09 3.22 





1963 3.49 3.50 


The first section of the above table shows the market price per fine 
ounce of gold in terms of U.S. dollars. The exchange rate used to convert 
the price from Hong Kong dollars to U.S. dollars is the rate prevailing 
between these currencies in the Hong Kong foreign exchange market at 
the end of each specified month. Within the past five years, the gold price 
in Hong Kong has varied from. $38.17 to $40.66 per fine ounce. The dif- 
ference between Hong Kong prices and world prices, as represented by 
the London price of gold, has varied from $3.08 to $5.06 per fine ounce, 
The high price of gold at the end of 1960 is explained by the sudden specu- 
lation against the dollar at that time, which caused the London gold price 
to rise from $35.16 at the end of August to over $40 in October. The 
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London price dropped to $35.60 by the enc of the year, but the Hong 
Kong price was slower in coming down. 

Gold stocks in the hands of Hong Kong dealers are reportedly minimal. 
Over the past five years, they have ranged irom about 12,000 to 48,000 
ounces, which is equivalent, to less than a three-week supply. In general, 
gold stocks tend to fluctuate around an average of 24,000 ounces. However, 
because of the nature of the trade, they are subject to large and unexpected 
changes. At the height of the speculation egainst the dollar in the last 
quarter of 1960, gold stocks rose four-fold from, roughly, 12,000 to 48,000 


Taste III 


HK$ per Indian rupee in Hong Kong exchangz market 
(Monthly averages) 











March June Sept. Dec. 
1958 n.a. 1.179 1.184 1.182 
1959 1.196 1.087 .976 .847 
1960 .830 .825 800 . .950 
1961 920 890 859 865 
1962 -890 842 820 927 


ounces. This indicates that the gold dealers were themselves speculating 
that the dollar price of gold would rise and were bui:ding up gold balances 
instead of selling gold. 

Much of the gold that moves through Eong Kong is destined for the 
Indian subcontinent, where gold is highly valued for social and religious 
reasons and where it is used as a hedge against inflation as well as a means 
of caching undeclared taxable income. Prafits from the sale of gold to 
India greatly exceed those to other markets. Data available up to the 
beginning of 1961 from the American Corsulate in Hong Kong indicate 
that such profits ranged from about US$4.50 to over US$14.30 per ounce 
of gold of .945 fineness. There is no indication that profits have increased 
as a result of the increasing price of gold in the Indian gold markets during 
the last half of the 1950’s. This is probably due to a rise in the cost of 
smuggling gold to India resulting from the increased efforts of the Indian 
authorities to check this trade. It is also tie result of the depreciation of 
the Indian rupee in the Hong Kong foreign exchange market (and in other 
free exchange markets). 

In September 1958, the price of gold was Rs. 325 per fine ounce in the 
Bombay market. At the Hong Kong dollar-Indian rupee exchange rate of 
` 1.184 shown in Table III, Rs. 325 were wcrth HK$384.80 in Hong Kong. 
By September 1962, the Bombay gold price had risen to Rs. 374 per 
ounce, a gain of Rs. 49 over the price four years earlier. However, the 374 
rupees obtainable for an ounce of gold in Bombay in September 1962 could 
be converted into only HK$306.70 in Hong Kong—HK$78 less than could 
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have been obtained from the sale of an ounce of gold for rupees in Sep- 
tember 1958." 

In addition to the Indian subcontinent, Hong Kong exporters have 
shipped gold to a number of other destinations, including Singapore, Thai- 
land, Indonesia, South Vietnam, Taiwan and Japan. Part of these gold 
shipments is for the use of the nationals of the countries of destination and 
part is rerouted to other areas, until it finds its way to its ultimate desti- 
nation, which again is often the Indian subcontinent. Thus there are both 
direct and indirect trade channels by which gold from Hong Kong enters 
India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. 

The profits from exports to these other countries are much less than to 
the subcontinent. Available information indicates that in recent years 
profits from gold sales to Japan have ranged between US$0.60 and $2.20 
per ounce. However, in the first half of 1963, such profits reached US$2.60 
per ounce. In January 1963, exports of gold to Thailand brought the rela- 
tively high profits of US$2.40 per ounce, as compared to little or no profits 
two years earlier. In 1961, profits on gold exports to nearby Taiwan ranged 
between US$0.60 and US$1.20 per ounce. Profits on the Singapore trade 
are generally among the lowest of all Hong Kong’s customers and range 
around US$0.45 per ounce, although in the spring of 1959, they reached 
US$1.50 per ounce. The relatively low profits in Singapore may be due to 
the fact that much of this gold is actually in transit to Indonesia, Thailand, 
India and other Asian countries. Thus the Singapore purchaser is often a 
middleman who has to compete with merchants from Hong Kong selling 
gold directly to third countries. He cannot pay a high price for the gold 
he receives and still stay in business, Also the connections between Hong 
Kong merchants and those in Singapore tend to be stronger than those in 
other areas, partly because both ports are in the sterling area and the 
financing of the trade is somewhat easier. Direct trade between Hong Kong 
and Indonesia has been sporadic but in June 1963, profits were estimated 
at the high level of about US$6.50 per ounce. 

There is little available information on the actual amounts of gold which 
are shipped to the various Asian destinations. In 1959, total monthly ship- 
ments of 12,000 ounces of gold to Japan were considered routine. Also at 
that time, India received 12,000—20,000 ounces per month from Hong 
Kong. . 

What is known about the broad trend in Hong Kong’s gold exports to 
some of her customers? In the past five years, Hong Kong’s gold shipments 
to certain areas have undergone profound shifts, which indicate that the 
gold trade is far from being stabilized or routine. Political disturbances in 
Asia and other parts of the world as well influence the demand for gold 
in Asia and hence Hong Kong’s gold shipments. Economic difficulties which 
portend devaluation or tighter exchange controls also affect the Asian de- 
mand for gold. 

At the beginning of 1957, Hong Kong’s gold shipments to Indonesia 
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averaged about 60-70,009 ounces per month. These were sharply reduced 
at mid-year when regulations were enacted permitting the police to search 
houses for hoarded gold, and when, as a result of the June exchange re- 
form, the value of the Indonesian rupiah depreciated sharply. In the spring 
of 1958, the rebellion in Sumatra and Celebes dealt another blow to the 
gold trade. Gold shipments were virtually halted until January 1959, and 
even then they were effected by way of Sirgapore. Towards the end of 
1959, the gold trade to Indonesia suffered its severest setback following a 
series of governmental decrees aimed at the CEinese residents of the country. 
Many Chinese left Indonesia for Hong Kong, Singapore and other parts of 
Asia—and took their gold with them. Instead of gold going from Hong 
Kong to Indonesia, there was a backflow of gold into the colony. In April 
1960, about 12-15,000 ounces of gold came into Hong Kong as a result of 
the Indonesian disturbances. As a result of -hese gold inflows, legal gold 
imports for re-export to Macao declined sharply by the second quarter of 
1960, as indicated in Table I above. Throughout the remainder of 1960 
and the next two years, there were few reports of gold shipments from 
Hong Kong to Indonesia. Singapore-became the principal source for what- 
ever gold went to that country. However, reports indicate that Indonesia 
has again become a direct market for Hong Eong gold. 

In early 1959, the Japenese Government reduced the quota of industrial 
gold made available to manufacturers there. This was followed by an in-- 
creased demand for gold smuggled from Hong Kong. Similarly, the nation- 
alization of the banks in Burma in 1963 was reportedly accompanied by 
a withdrawal of funds to purchase gold as a Ledge against possible adverse 
future developments. This made Burma a new market for Hong Kong gold 
shipments. 

The Philippine experience is rather interescing. In April 1961, gold pro- 
duced in the Philippines began to be imported into Hong Kong. Such im- 
ports reached a monthly total of over 20,000 ounces in June and July. By 
August, the gold imports fell to 10,000 ounces. In October, Philippine resi- 
denis began to buy gold, possibly as a speculation that the Philippine peso 
would be devalued. In November, these geld purchases reached about 
40,000 ounces, The peso was devalued and a free rate introduced in January 
1962. A few months later reports indicated the resumption of gold ship- 
ments from the Philippines to Hong Kong. 

The Cuban crisis in October 1961 also had a severe—though short-lived 
—effect on the Hong Kong gold trade. On October 24, Hong Kong dealers 
sold over 12,000 ounces of gold, the largest amount sold in one day during 
the past ten years. As a result of the large demand fer gold, the price rose 
sharply, but then came down after a few days. 

Laos and Thailand: The most unsettling development in recent years and 
the potentially most serious for the future cf the Hong Kong gold trade 
has been the establishment of Laos as a rival Far Eastern supplier of gold 
to the Asian area. The Kingdom of Laos would appear to be one of the 
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least likely centers for supplying gold to Asian countries. In contrast to 
Hong Kong, which uses its widespread commercial and financial facilities 
to supplement and support its gold trade and which is easily accessible by 
air and sea, the Laotian economy is very underdeveloped. It is completely 
landlocked, being surrounded by Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand and Com- 
munist China. Internal movement is limited by a paucity of usable roads. 
There is no airport which can handle the large planes coming from outside 
the area. There are few commercial banks in Laos, domestic or foreign, 
and the market for foreign exchange is quite narrow and prices are subject 
to sudden and large changes. 


Tasie IV 


Gold imports into Laos 
(thousand ounces) 














1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q Total 
1959 0 34 149 216 399 
1960 276 255 sts 20 Ses. 538 
1961 156 221 207 262 846 
1962 197 187 164 98 646 
1963 0 46 


The groundwork for the Laotian gold trade was laid by the monetary 
reform of October 10, 1958, which established free convertibility of the 
Laotian kip. All licensing requirements and controls on financial transfers 
and gold movements were suspended. Thus gold could be freely imported 
and exported, subject to declaration for statistical purposes. On March 20, 
1959, the custom tariff was revised and the ad valorem duty on gold im- 
ports was reduced from 20% to a token 3%. On July 8, 1959, under Law 
No. 216, gold was exempted from the 16% business turnover tax. Thus the 
only remaining tax or control on gold was the low 3% duty on gold im- 
ports. It was hoped that this elimination of restrictions would enable 
Laotian traders to compete successfully against suppliers from other areas. 

The effect of this policy is seen by the following table on legal gold 
imports into Laos. 

The first legal shipment of gold into Laos arrived on May 12, 1959. 
Usually, the gold is flown to Don Muang Airport, near Bangkok, and 
transferred to a smaller plane for Vientiane, Laos. Such imports increased 
throughout the remainder of 1959 and were at a high level in the first half 
of 1960. It is interesting to note that once restrictions impeding gold im- 
ports were relaxed, the number of individuals taking advantage of the 
prospect for high profits increased to 14 by November 1959. However, by 
the middle of 1960, there were only about 5 declared importers in the 
gold trade. i f 

The coup d’etat on August 9, 1960, and the resulting suspension of free 
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convertibility of the kip on September 12 recuced the inflow of gold to a 
trickle during the second half of 1960. On Jenuary 5, 1961, the free con- 
vertibility of the kip at the rate of 80 kip = US$1 was restored and gold 
imports resumed. As Table IV indicates, 1961 was a banner yee for the 
Laotian gold trade. 

‘On January 5, 1962, exactly one year afte: the restoration of converti- 
bility, the National Bank of Laos halted sales of foreign exchange follow- 
ing the temporary suspension of U.S. economsic assistance. In March, the 
bank announced that gold could continue to be traded freely throughout 


Taste V 


Gold imports : Macao and Laos 
(thousand ounces) 




















Laos as % 
Macao Laos Total of Total 
1958 1,232 0 1,232 0.0 
1959 1,437 399 1,836 21.7 
1960 1,354 538 1,902 28.3 
1961 930 846 1,826 46.3 
1962 935 646 1,631 39.6 


Laos, but that, as implied by the January measures, the bank would not 
grant any foreign exchange to finance the gaid trade. Despite this second 
suspension of convertibility, gold imports continued to take place on a 
rather substantial scale during the first three-quarters of 1962. This indi- 
cates that gold importers were not dependent upon the National Bank for 
their foreign exchange, but could obtain such exchange from other sources 
including the profits derived from past gold exports. It is believed that 
only $1 million worth cf gold per annum (under 28,000 ounces) was 
financed locally. 

On November 7, 1962, the Government forbade the import of bulk gold 
except by special permission. This was done n conjunction with efforts to 
stabilize the kip-dollar rate. The free market rate for the kip had risen 
from about 84 per dollar when the Coalition Provisional Government of 
National Union was established on June 25 to around 150 by early No- 
vember. However, since most of the gold was not financed locally, the ban 
on gold imports appeared to have only a sight effect on the kip-dollar 
exchange rate. In April 1963, the Laotian ‘sovernment gave the newly- 
formed Bank of Laos, a private commercial >ank, exclusive permission to 
import bulk gold, and up to mid-year it had imported 46,000 ounces of 
fine gold valued at over $:.5 million. 

An indication of the extent to which Hong Kong gold traders were af- 
fected by the Laotian competition is shown by the decline in Macao’s im- 
ports of gold since the Laotian entry into the gold trade. 
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By 1961, almost one-half of total recorded gold imports into these two 
areas went to Laos. The large decline in Macao’s gold imports in that year 
appears to some extent to be a result of a diversion of the gold trade from 
Hong Kong to Laos. As indicated earlier, it may also reflect increased im- 
ports of gold into Hong Kong directly from Middle Eastern countries, 
instead of via Macao. 

Most of Laotian gold imports have come from the United Kingdom. 
Between 1959 and 1962, the United Kingdom exported 1.7 million ounces 
of gold to Laos, equivalent to 69% of that country’s total legal imports. 
Switzerland and France also supplied gold. 

The import of gold has proven to be a very profitable venture for the 
Laotian Government. The 3% import duty, while not a large imposition 
on gold traders, has enabled the Government to obtain sizable revenues, 
as shown in the following table. 


Taste VI 


Budgetary impact of gold imports in Laos 
3% duty on gold imports 





% of custom % of total 
Value (m. kip) revenues budgetary revenues 
1959 33.8 9.4 6.1 
1960 44.2 14.0 9.2 
1961 73.2 19.8 13.5 
1962 56.9 13.6 8.8 


By 1961, the year of the largest gold imports into Laos, customs revenues 
from such imports reached 73 million kip and accounted for one-fifth of 
total customs receipts and 13.5% of total budgetary receipts. Indeed in 
that year customs receipts from gold imports exceeded total revenues from 
direct taxes and were about equal to total revenues from indirect taxes. 
Thus the budgetary position of the Royal Laotian Government benefited 
considerably from gold imports, and the Government suffered a significant 
loss of revenue as a result of the curtailment of the gold trade in 1963. 

Almost all of Laos’ gold imports have been re-exported to other countries 
in Asia, judging from data on gold exports for 1959 and 1960, the only 
years for which figures are available. 

During these two years, official gold exports were equal to about 90% 
of imports. It is believed that most of the exports were smuggled into 
Thailand, although a part probably went to Cambodia and Vietnam. From 
Thailand part of the gold possibly went to the Indian subcontinent. How- 
ever, the Thais may have been the ultimate buyers of a large part of the 
Laotian gold. This is a reasonable assumption since Thailand restricted 
the legal imports of gold and the domestic price of gold exceeded the Hong 
Kong price. 
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In 1957, the value of legal non-monetary gold imports into Thailand 
totaled US.$5.1 million. This fell drastically the next year to only $1.1 
million, equivalent to about 25,000 ounces. It was thought that this decline 
reflected an expansion in unauthorized gold imports. To encourage an in- 
creased flow through legal channels, the Thai authorities on June 6, 1959, 


TABLE VII 


Laos: Gold imports and re-exports 
(thousand ounces) 


Exports as % 


Imports Exports of Imports 
1959 2Q i 34 31 91.1 
3Q 149 123 82.6 
4Q 216 194 89.8 
Total 399 348 87.2 
1960 1Q 276 249 90.2 
2Q 233 210 90.1 
3Q &4Q 29 26 89.7 
Total 538 485 90.1 


eliminated the 25% import duty on gold, reduced the purchase tax on gold 
(and silver and platinum) from 10 to 3%, and reduced the purchase tax 
on ornaments made from these metals from 10 to 5%. 

However, an import fee of US$2.80 per ounce of gold was maintained 
and this proved to be the key stumbling block to the revival of legal gold 
imports. This import fee plus the remaining purchase tax were still suffi- 
ciently large, especially when compared with the low import duty of 3% 
instituted at the same time in neighboring Lacs, to inhibit legal gold im- 
ports. Trade statistics show no recorded gcld imports into Thailand 
throughout 1959, while as shown above, gold imports into Laos rose rapidly. 
The influence of the Laos gold trade on that in Thailand may be discerned 
from movements of the price of gold in the Bangkok gold market. Prices 
are traditionally quoted in Baht per baht-weight, which is equivalent to 
15 grams or .482 troy ounces. The Baht is the local currency unit of 
Thailand. ` 

During 1958 and the first quarter of 1959, the price of gold in Bangkok 
averaged close to $42 per ounce, $3.50 per ounce more than the prevailing 
market price in Hong Kong and almost $7.00 more than in London. Legal 
imports into Laos began to arrive in May 1959. In the second half of that 
year, the price of gold in Bangkok fell and the price differential vis-à-vis 
Hong Kong was reduced to under $1.00 per ounce. 

Early in 1960, the Thai authorities decided to encourage the legal im- 
port of gold into their country, possibly in order to reduce the large inflow 
of smuggled gold from Laos which was depressing the Bangkok gold mar- 
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ket. Effective March 25, the $2.80 per ounce tax on gold imports was 
reduced to $1.75, and the Minister of Finance was empowered to grant ex- 
emptions from this import tax. For the period June 9 to December 31, 
1960, the Ministry of Finance authorized to licensed dealers the tax free 
import of gold up to 80,000 ounces. 


Taste VI 


Average price of gold bullion in Bangkok 
(US. dollars per fine ounce at free exchange rate) 











First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Year 
1958 43.25 42.16 41.29 41.27 41.97 
1959 41.93 40.52 39.36 39.46 40.26 
1960 40.01 39.20 40.783 43,80> 
1961 42.20 39.86 39.76 39.27 40.30 
1962 40.93 39.50 39.32 40.44 40.05 
1963 41.89 40.34 








a Mid-August. 
b End of October. 


In addition in mid-June, Thai police raided about 20 gold shops and 
commercial firms in Bangkok and about 30 other shops in the northeast 
provinces, bordering Laos. Reportedly, over 1,000 ounces of smuggled gold 
were seized and several merchants were fined and arrested, and some de- 
ported, presumably to India. These raids caused an increase in the price 
of gold in Bangkok during the rest of June and July, and made the legal 
import of gold more attractive. The disruption in the Laotian gold trade 
caused by the coup d’etat in early August and the speculation against the 
dollar in October also served to raise the gold price in Thailand even 
further. 

Legal gold imports into Thailand resumed in June 1960 and by the end 
of the year totaled 79,025 ounces (US$2.9 million), a shade under the pre- 
scribed quota. Such imports reached the quota of 180,000 ounces (US$6.4 
million) in 1961 and of 200,000 ounces (US$7.1 million) in 1962. In the 
first half of 1963, they were slightly under 100,000 ounces. 

Given the Thai Government’s policy of maintaining a restrictive import 
quota on gold, the future of the Thai gold trade appears to be tied up with 
conditions in Laos. Legal imports into Thailand have not been as large as 
those into Laos. In 1962, Thailand’s best year and a less than record year 
for Laos, Thailand’s gold imports were still no more than one-third those 
of Laos. However, if the Laotian trade fails to survive the current economic 
and political difficulties in that country, Thailand may stand to gain. At 
times of stress in Laos—such as the coup d’etat in August 1960, the sus- 
pension of convertibility in January 1962, and the prohibition of gold im- 
ports in November 1962—the price of gold tends to rise in Bangkok (see 
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Table VIII) and profits of Thailand’s gold importers are consequently 
increased. 

However, unless the gold import quota is also increased, the resulting 
high prices would tend to attract undeclared gold imports from such places 
as Hong Kong. In the past, a low price of gold in Bangkok, such as that 
obtaining in the last part of 1960, has inhibited the illegal import of gold 
from Hong Kong. Thus disruption of the Laotian gold trade would directly 
benefit the Thai gold trade and indirectly that of Hong Kong and Macao. 
Also Hong Kong and Macao and other gold suppliers would benefit by 
being able to provide gold to third countries formerly supplied by Laos, 
unless, of course, Thai gold merchants were able to absorb this trade for 
themselves. Contrariwise, a resurgent Laotian gold trade would tend to 
affect. adversely the gold trade in Thailand and Hong Kong. 

It need not be only the Laotian gold trade which would disrupt other 
Asian gold suppliers. Just as Laos suddenly rose as a significant gold 
trader, so too may other governments seize upon the possibilities of making 
quick profits for their nationals and for themselves. Kuching, Sarawak, 
imported almost 300,000 ounces of gold from the United Kingdom in 1961 
as compared to no imports two years earlier. This spectacular rise, for 
reasons still unknown, petered out in 1962. If it had continued, Kuching 
might have threatened both Hong Kong and Laos as the chief Far Eastern 
supplier of gold. ' 

Despite the uncertainties of how the gold trade will be distributed 
among the present and potential Asian suppliers, there is little doubt that 
the trade will continue as long as political instabilities exist, exchange 
controls are used to support overvalued exchange rates, and social and 
religious traditions favoring the use of gold ornaments are maintained. 





RICHARD H. KAUFMAN is an economist with The Chase Manhattan Bank in New 
York. This article was written while he was in the Division of International Finance, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


POLITICAL CHANGE IN THE PACIFIC 
NORMAN MELLER 





The recent article published in the Asian Survey on the new 
Legislative Assembly in Papua-New Guinea? is but one illustration of the 
sweep of political change which is encompassing most island areas of the 
Pacific. Desires for greater political participation have generated some 
pressure on administering nations to expand the scope of self-government; 
externally, the broad axe of anti-imperialist accusation wielded by the 
United Nation’s Committee of 24? have subjected these same nations to 
unfavorable publicity and encouraged some of them to move faster than 
otherwise they might; and if the full explanation be sought, colonies in 
today’s world are economic liabilities to the mother country, and the 
prospect of release from an expensive drain is attractive. Whatever the 
cause, the tide of change is moving toward greater self-government if not 
independence for the various island peoples.’ 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, stretching across 3,000,000 
square miles of ocean north of the equator and west of Hawaii, held its 
initial elections in January 1965 for a 33-member bicameral Congress of 
Micronesia. The Congress constitutes the first all-Trust Territory legis- 
lature, and indeed the first legislating body with broad-gauge jurisdiction 
in this vast area of but 85,000 Micronesians. Foreshadowed for some time 
in the reports of the United States to the United Nations,* this body is 
composed of members chosen by voters on whom “no property, language, 
or income qualification shall ever be imposed or required . . . nor shall any 
discrimination be made or based upon literacy, tribal custom, or social 
position, nor upon difference in race, color, ancestry, sex, or religious be- 
lief.”> Time will tell whether the High Commissioner’s reserved authority 
to promulgate “urgent” legislation upon which the Congress has failed to 
act to his satisfaction will loom larger in importance than the Congress’s 
complete acceptance of its broad grant of legislating power, including the 
ultimate overriding of vetoes by the High Commissioner of the legislation 


1 Paul W. van der Veur, “Toward Self-Government in. Papua and New Guinea: the 
1964 Election,” Asian Survey, 4:8 (August, 1964), 991. 

2 Also, the recommendations by less polemic and more responsible United Nations 
bodies, such as visiting missions to the Pacific trusteeships, have played their part. 

3 The grant of statehood to Hawaii in 1959 should not be ignored, nor has its import 
been lost on the American areas of the Pacific. 

4 See Navy Department, “Report on the Administration of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands for the Period July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949” (Washington, D.C.: July, 
1949), p. 14. 

5 Order No. 2882, United States Department of the Interior, dated September 28, 
1964; Sec. 8. 
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it adopts.* The Micronesians have just begun tə experience a sense of local 
political participation through their island councils and district advisory 
legislatures, and the potential for a rift between the Congress and the 
Administration lies inherent in the fact that tae Congress constitutes the 
only organ of the central government responsibl= to the people of the Trust 
Territory. 

In Guam, on the western edge of Micronesia, a small but significant step 
toward further integration of this Unincorporated Territory’ into the 
United States has been teken in the form cf provision for electing a 
Guamanian to establish an office in Washingten. The U.S. Congress has 
yet to amend the Guamanian Organic Act to permit a delegate from this ' 
area to sit in the House of Representatives, as was the case for over half 
a century of territorial government in Hawaii, 2ut the Guamanians refuse 
to wait for formal Congressional action. Actuall=, one of Guam’s legislators 
had previously maintained fairly constant personal attendance in the na- 
tion’s capital under provision made by Guam’s Congress. Now, the holding 
of an election to designate such person demonstrates symbolically the 
island’s political aspirations and anticipates the next step in more closely 
incorporating this area’s 65,000 people into the American structure of 
government.’ 

Two thousand, three hundred miles south of Hawaii, American Samoa 
has been undergoing an economic metamorphos:s due to a liberalized flow 
of federal funds. Television teaching has intrcduced a near educational 
revolution, and the innovaiions of a new papalzgi (Caucasian) Governor 
have left many of the matais (heads of extended families) speechless, no, 
mean feat in Samoa, The Secretary of the Interior in 1960 granted this 
Possession a constitution which had been hurriedly drawn in convention 
and failed to satisfy many oi the politically articulate Samoans.® One com- 
promise element incorporated into that charter called for its reconsidera- 
tion in 1965, and currently a committee is corducting hearings in Pago 
Pago preparatory to the holding of another conwention to draft a revised 
constitution for Eastern Samoa. A visiting special committee of the U.S. 
Senate in 1960 found the Samoans despondent, fearful of being forced to 
join Western Samoa which was then just going independent, and some 
willing to contemplate majcr revision of their Dolitical status even if it 
posed the threat of challenging observance of the fa’a Samoa (traditional) 


6 When the Congress overrices the veto of the High Commissioner, the bill is then sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior for approval. Ibig., Sec. 14. The limited experi- 
ence of Guam with a comparable procedure suggests its us will be minimal. 

T The admission of Alaska and Hawaii into the Union marked the end of Incorporated 
Territories of the United States. For significance of “inconporation” under the Constitu- 
tion see Downes v. Bidwell (1901) 182 US 244. 

8 Interior Secretary Udall’s request that the 89th Congress authorize the election of 
Guam’s Governor would simultaneously further self-governance. 

U.S. Senate, “Study Mission to Eastern (American) Samoa,” 87th Congress, Ist 
Sess., 1961; pp. 115-16. 
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way of life.*° Notwithstanding the resurgence in spirit accompanying the 
quickened pace of life in today’s American Samoa, strong sentiment ap- 
pears still to remain for seeking territorial status through the enactment 
of an Organic Act by the U.S. Congress. The action of the forthcoming 
constitutional convention in American Samoa may well determine whether 
this little area of but 20,000 persons and 76 square miles of ocean, but 
nevertheless constituting the only major island holding of the United 
States in the South Pacific, will like Guam seek closer formal ties with the 
Union. 

Across 77 miles of water along the Samoan archipelago, the nation of 
Western Samoa has been cautiously testing its independence, aided by 
New Zealand personnel and probably more United Nations technical as- 
sistance relative to size than any other country in the world. Sans political 
parties, majority or opposition, the holder of the highest title in the West- 
ern Samoan unicameral legislature as Prime Minister directs a cabinet 
composed of members drawn from that legislature. Representation of 
Europeans and Part-Europeans was scaled down without incident from 
five to two members in 1963 at the second legislative election ever held 
by this new nation. Each election since the secret ballot was introduced in 
the latter days of the Trusteeship has seen a degree of deterioration in the 
fea Samoan way of filling Samoan member seats through consensus," but 
much of Samoan tradition remains. Although there have been occasions 
when the Government has failed to enjoy the support of a majority, it has 
not yet fallen on a vote of no-confidence; indeed, it is questionable that as 
constituted the Government can ever be toppled by frontal attack in a 
consensus society like Samoa which has striven since the days of the Mau 
for political self-determination. 

Roughly aligned along an arc stretching between the Marshalls of the 
Trust Territory, north of the equator, to the Samoas in the Southern Hem- 
isphere lies the British administered Gilbert and Ellice Island Colony. 
Reflective of its geographical setting, this Colony includes both Micro- 
nesians and Polynesians in its population of 45,000; in light of the most 
recent developments in the Trust Territory of the Pacific, the Colony lags 
a little behind most of Micronesia and Polynesia in the thrust toward self- 
government. However, political change is in the offing, and in 1963 a new 
Advisory Council to the Resident Commissioner was created with member- 
ship drawn from various regional, sectional, and religious interests in the 
Colony. The next announced development is the establishment of a central 
Executive Council, and it is clear that this Colony is firmly launched along 
the constitutional course previously set for other British possessions. 





10 Ibid., pp. 125-26. 

11 Only matais can vote for and hold Samoan member seats. Normally they are filled 
through agreement. When a seat is contested, it must be decided by secret ballot. See 
Norman Meller, “Induced Cultural Change in Western Samoa,” unpublished statistics 
(Institute of Advanced Projects, East-West Center, University of Hawaii, 1964). 
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Adioining the Samoas to the south, Queen Salotte reigns as constitu- 
tional monarch over Tonge, one of the oldest xingdoms in the world, and 
the last of the ill-fated Polynesian monarchies. Lords and elected com- 
moners sit with ministers hand-picked by the Queen in a unicameral legis- 
lature to which the cabinet is not responsible. The institution of monarchy 
appears secure in this little area of 275 square miles as Crown Prince Tungi, 
Premier of the Government, gradually assum2s the reins of power and 
introduces a variety of state-owned enterprises designed to diversify the 
Tongan economy and establish a way of life more compatible with the 
modern world. But in this area, too, the movement to greater political inde- 
pendence is evidenced as the treaty ties binding Tonga to Great Britain 
have been loosened and the British no longer retain rights to interfere in 
Tongan internal affairs. It is considered only a matter of time before the 
expanding resources of Tonga will allow it the luxury of seeking admission 
to the United Nations, the first wholly indigeaous people of the Pacific 
island area to be so represented among the nations of the world. 

To the southwest of the Samoas, the native peoples of the Crown Colony 
of Fiji physically and culturally represent the meeting of Tongans from 
the Polynesian Triangle and Melanesians from the west in this promising 
island area of diverse resources. Here the pace of political movement has 
rapidly quickened during the last few years. Th2 Fijian communal system, 
and the Fijian Administration which assures its continuance, received sharp 
riticism in the Burns Commission Report and their modification appears 
imminent. In 1963, Fiji held elections for its Leg slative Council and 25,600 
Fijians voted for the first time; women similarly were introduced to the 
exercise of the franchise on all three ethnic ro—ls—European, Fijian, and 
Indian—and the elimination of property and income qualifications also 
contributed to expanding the electorate by nearly 1,000%. Almost universal 
adult suffrage is now the rule, although yet to b2 faced is the enfranchise- 
ment of the Chinese, Rotumans, and other Pacific Islanders resident in the 
Crown Colony. No sooner kad the selection of communal representatives 
by secret ballot been institutionalized through tke 1963 elections than Fiji 
began experimenting with a “member system” of government, in antici- 
pation of moving to the installation of a cabinet form of government. Con- 
stitutional talks are to be held in England in 1365, and although Fijians 
and Europeans caution against too precipitous a political change, it ap- 
pears clear that present British policy is to pash Fiji to internal self- 
government and possibly independence as fast as the native Fijian “Estab- 
lishment” and Europeans representing invested Australian capital will 
tolerate. With Indians now comprising a majority Df the Colony’s nearly half 
million people, greater ethnic integration probably must accompany politi- 
cal development, or potential discord over such racial irritants as the with- 

12 “Report of the Commission af Enquiry into the Natural Resources and Population 


Trends of the Colony of Fiji 1959,” Council Paper No. I of 1960 (Suva: Government 
Printer, 1960). 
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drawing of Indian-farmed sugar cane lands for Fijian Reserves portends 
difficult if not disastrous days ahead. 

And to the southeast of the Samoas, the maoris of the Cook Islands 
shortly will follow more than half way along the path established by West- 
ern Samoa in its relations with New Zealand. Given the choice of inde- 
pendence, integration with New Zealand, membership in a Pacific federation 
yet to be defined, or internal self-government, the Cook Island Assembly 
chose the last. The Cook Islands Constitution bill has now been passed by 
the New Zealand Parliament and awaits its approval by a new Cook- Islands 
Assembly whose election will serve in lieu of a referendum as popular ratifi- 
cation of the new relationship. Sometime in 1965 or 1966 the Cook Island- 
ers are to assume full control over their own governance, but retain New 
Zealand citizenship and their association with New Zealand under a com- 
mon Head of State, the Queen. New Zealand will remain responsible for 
defense and external relations of this little area of 16,000 people. Mean- 
while, a “shadow cabinet” has commenced functioning in the Cooks, antici- 
pating the transition to full internal self-government. 

Much farther to the east in these reaches of the Pacific south of the 
equator, French Polynesia presents a somewhat negative image of the posi- 
tive political movement previously pictured. Here the French have slowed 
down the pace of internal political change, initially quickened after the 
adoption of the loi-cadre in 19568 The dominant party, the left-wing 
Rassemblement Democratique des Populations Tahitiennes, which had 
maintained a majority in the Territorial Assembly for over a decade, was 
outlawed by the De Gaulle Government in 1964 after its head, Pouvanaa 
a Oopa had previously been banished to France. Although the members of 
the Party retained their seats in the Assembly, devoid of Pouvanaa’s 
charismatic direction, and with the whole area undergoing spiraling infla- 
tion, French Polynesia is currently deferring political revision for the 
exhilaration of participation in the economic bonanza of atomic test ex- 
penditures and jet-age tourism. However, as rising prices continue to out- 
pace incomes, a day of political reckoning may be anticipated, and with 
new leadership the attention of French Polynesia’s population of 80,000 
will be turned to greater self-government. 

The same restraint on the pace of political change has also been evi- 
denced in the French Overseas Territory of New Caledonia, far to the west 
in Melanesia. Here, too, the head of the majority party was convicted of 
participation in politically inspired crimes, and has been outlawed to 
France. Action of the French National Assembly revised the form of the 
territorial government so as to reduce amenability to local direction. 
Areas under American and British (including New Zealand and Australian) 
influence have been moving at an ever faster rate to self-government, some- 


13 See Francis J. West, Political Advancement in the South Pacific (Melbourne: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1961), pp. 92 ff. 
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times apparently more rapidly than the spokesmen of the local elites would 
support. In contrast, the French have seemingly been bent on integrating 
their Pacific territorial areas into Metropolitam France and truncating all 
centrifugal aspirations as expressed through mass based political action. 

In adjoining areas of Melanesia—the Solomons and Papua-New Guinea 
to the north—the British in the former and tne Australians in the latter 
have somewhat surprised the world by the spe2d with which the indigenes 
of these politically underdeveloped areas are being introduced to self- 
government. In 1965, the people of the Solorron Island Protectorate will 
elect their first members to their Legislative Council. To be sure, these 
“unofficial” members will constitute a minority in the Council, but they 
represent a major step in the implementing of full parliamentary govern- 
ment,! a path along which the Papua-New Guinea area has started with 
its Legislative Assembly elected in 1964. The Solomons will eschew all 
communal representation, not even reserving “Special” electorates for 
European candidates as occurred in Papua-New Guinea. Instead, seven 
of the members will be chosen indirectly by ‘ocal councils, grouped into 
electoral colleges so as to constitute roughly equal constituencies, and an 
eighth member will be elected by secret ballct from a geographical con- 
stituency drawn around the Honiara area; two additional “unofficial” 
members will continue as appointees of the Acministration. Some form of 
similar experiment in Fiji at the 1963 elections in attempting to phase out 
ethnic representation in that Crown Colony might have set Fiji along a 
course conducive to solving the difficult racieél problems that area faces 
before harmonious self-government may be institutionalized. 

A miscellany of minor areas in the Pacific yet remain for accounting, 
and in a few a marked current of political charge is observable. The 2,500 
indigenous residents of Nauru, a small makatez type island jointly admin- 
istered by the United Kingdom, Australia, aml New Zealand as a Trust 
Territory, have sought èto find a new home before their island’s phosphate 
resources are exhausted. In 1964 they sent representatives to consider 
Curtis Island, off the coast of Australia’s Queensland; but, discouraged by 
the Australians’ unwillingness to grant them :ndependent political status 
in this prospective site and reportedly disturbec by the “White Australian” 
policy, the Nauruans are now considering remeining on their island home- 
land. Inherent in such decision is their assumpcion of greater political and 
economic self-direction, and the goal of indeperdence by 1967 is now being 
voiced. Although probably monetarily unfeasidle, the Nauruans are also 
talking about requiring the ships which tramsport away phosphates to 
return with tillable soil as replacement, which would see self-government 
literally abuilding in this island area. 

Tiny Pitcairn Island, downwind from the Tuamotus in French Polynesia 


14 See Martin Wight, The Development of the Legi-lative Council 1606-1945 (Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber, 1947). 
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and fearful. of atomic fall-out from the French tests, may soon lose its 
entire population. The less than one hundred part-Polynesian survivors of 
the Bounty mutineers who continue to reside in this difficult area are fast 
approaching the day when their numbers will have so dwindled that they 
do not include enough adults to man a whale boat, their sole source of 
contact with passing ships. The not too distant future will probably see 
the transference of Pitcairn’s population to Norfolk Island, a territory of 
Australia located half way between New Zealand and New Caledonia, 
where Pitcairn descendants had previously been settled. Should this occur, 
it will represent the very unusual spectacle to the Twentieth Century of 
the peoples of one of the islands of the Pacific voluntarily renouncing part 
of the self-government they now enjoy. 

Collectively, concern for the welfare of all of these island areas in the 
Pacific is represented through the membership of their administering 
countries in the South Pacific Commission. Western Samoa’s official 
participation in the 1964 meeting of the SPC may have signaled the immi- 
nent modification of this body’s role. The Kingdom of Tonga had pre- 
viously taken part in the Commission’s triennial conferences attended by 
indigenous delegates of the various territories, but was not formally affili- 
ated. With Western Samoa clearly seeking membership as an independent 
country, and this without reliance in its quest upon ties to any of the five 
powers signatory to the treaty which established the SPC," it is possible 
that the activities of the Commission may be enlarged so as to encompass 
matters pertinent to the political aspirations of the various peoples of the 
Pacific. The French, regarding their Pacific island territories as integral 
parts of France, look unfavorably upon the SPC becoming an instrument 
for political change, and partially because of this it has remained a con- 
sultative and advisory agency whose activities are primarily in the fields 
of economic development, social development, and health. The Pacific 
island peoples are ready for a political forum which will center their atten- 
tion on self-government and for cooperative political effort which will meet 
their mutual problems of manpower training, specialty education, public 
health control, agricultural experimentation, cooperative marketing, and 
many other comparable matters.17 To be successful, enforceable agree- 
ments must be consummated directly. through the SPC, in lieu of its aca- 
demic homilies and the grudging assent “bought” from uncooperative 


15 See Carlton Skinner, “Self-Government in the South Pacific,” Foreign Affairs, 42:1 
(October, 1963), 137. 

16 The withdrawal of the Netherlands has left Australia, France, Great Britain, New 
Zealand, and the United States as signatories to the Canberra Agreement establishing the 
Commission. 

17 In this regard it may be significant that the 26th session of the SPC which ad- 
mitted Western Samoa as a member also called upon the forthcoming 6th South Pacific 
Conference scheduled for July 1965 to propose the program of action the SPC would 
follow in the ensuing two years. From this beginning may emerge a regional council of 
Pacific peoples. 
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members by the bait of Commission-tenderec services. The very inability 
of the peoples of the South Pacific to utilize the Commission as a vehicle 
for voicing public alarm over continuing atamic testing in the Pacific, a 
potential danger to a number of these islard areas, evidences both the 
apolitical nature of the existing organization and the character of modifi- 
cation which needs be eng-afted thereon. 

Three colonial policies may be seen at work in the Pacific basin,1® and 
each of the administering powers may profit by observing the strengths 
and inadequacies of its neighbors. In institutibnal terms, the separation of 
powers doctrine of the American zone highlizhts an attempt to compart- 
mentalize the three major branches, this notwi:hstanding the lack of trained 
personnel to fill all of the positions demancing leadership. Those areas 
developing under the British pattern have in their parliamentary system a 
means for bridging this manpower gap. On tae other hand, the American 
areas have avoided the eventual trauma associated with communal represen- 
tation and are experimenting with approaches to universal suffrage in ways 
that the others might cansider with interest. The French, despite their 
attempt to slow down the pace of political cleavage from metropolitan 
France, yet evidence a concern for integrating their island territories with 
the motherland which the United States has yet to achieve. All this only 
further emphasizes the pctentially significant role of an organization such 
as the South Pacific Commission in enabling -he personnel of island areas 
in the Pacific to profit from fuller understanding of the political processes 
and structures of their neighbors. 

As greater self-government has been granted in the Pacific, the common “ 
structural denominator has been the establishment of the legislature and 
the expansion of its powers. The American areas have seen the development 
of the legislature from advisory to full legislatng body; the British experi- 
ence has initially granted wide law making pòwer to the legislative body, 
but staffed it with Governmental administrators and their designees, and 
only gradually has introduced popularly chosen representatives to sharing 
the exercise of this power; while the French, if a broad generalization be 
attempted, have granted <ull legislating powe- to locally elected represen- 
tatives but within a limited scope of subjects. As self-government is ex- 
panded, members of these island legislatures will be less amenable to control 
or direction by executive authorities superimposed by the administering 
powers. Local aspiration Zor ever greater power of self-determination will 
feed this development of the legislature as its champion while concomitantly 
eroding the administering authority’s control as exercised through an ap- 
pointed governor. Even the selection of a res:dent as appointed executive 
representing the administering authority has failed to stay the course of 
this conflict in the Amerizan areas. With the islands under British influ- 
ence, of course, the final stage of political evo-ution sees the establishment 


18 West, op. cit. 
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of a Premier and cabinet drawn from the legislative membership, symboli- 
cally the triumph of the representative legislature -over the appointed 
executive. 

Ultimately in the course of political chenge, each administering power 
in the Pacific must reach the point of definitive decision on integrating or 
encouraging full internal-independence of each of its island areas. This 
France has apparently resolved to its own but not necessarily to its Pacific 
peoples’ satisfaction. Great Britain, New Zealand, and Australia seemingly 
are committed to as complete a degree of self-government as each island 
area’s resources will permit. Perhaps because the United States does not 
consider itself a colonial power it has no long range policy for Guam or 
American Samoa, and for the Trust Territory of the Pacific reference is 
still made to the short-range goal of encouraging self-government.” At 
some date in the not too distant future, the United States will either have 
to set these Pacific areas on the course of their own self-governance, pos- 
sibly bulwarked through a confederation of South Pacific island nations, 
or conversely, integrate them within the Union by making them part of 
the nearest constituent member, the State of Hawaii. Plagued by difficulties 
of communication, transportation, limited economic resources, and dis- 
proportionately young populations, without extensive outside assistance 
few areas in the Pacific can support themselves much above a subsistence 
level. Political independence without subvention will prove disastrous for 
most, and either mutual aid through a confederation of the South Pacific 
or integration in some form with a major nation may be the only solution. 

Over two and a half million people now live in the non-self-governing 
island areas of Micronesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia dotting the vast 
reaches of the Pacific, and their numbers are increasing at a rate at least 
as fast as any other region of the world. With World War IT this Pacific 
basin has become the focus of world attention, first as it furnished the 
bases for defeat of Japan and then as the United States turned to the 
Marshall Islands of the Trust Territory for an atomic proving ground. 
Subsequent tests by the United States south of Hawaii, the entry of Great 
Britain, and now the anticipated display of France’s atomic arsenal has 
kept the Pacific within the ken of world concern. When in its efforts to 
perfect anti-missile defenses the United States is not lobbing inter-conti- 
nental rockets from the West Coast of North America into the Pacific, 
the Russians are similarly proving the accuracy of their own rockets 
launched from continental Euro-Asia by firing them into Pacific impact 
zones. The Iron Curtain countries have no land bases anywhere in these 
millions of miles of ocean, and must depend upon water transportation 
for tracking and detection. It is probably only a matter of time as the 
Pacific islands move toward self-government before the USSR will seek 
to obtain access to land support in some strategic part of this world. Every 


19 See Norman Meller, “Political Changes in American Pacific Dependencies,” Far 
Eastern Survey, 29:7 (July, 1960), 97. 
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move of these island peoples to govern themselves will then be scanned for 
evidences of subversion and their natural aspirations to political self- 
determination will pose overriding problems of security. The French have 
already reached this stage of suspicion; it is to be hoped that the move- 
ments toward greater self-governance reach fruition in the other Pacific 
areas before threats of World Communism complicate what has been to 
this point a relatively simple, orderly path of political development against, 
the backdrop of the Pacific’s tropical and sub-tropical splendor. 


NORMAN MELLER is Chairman of the Department of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 


THE “PEAK OF SOCIALISM” IN NORTH KOREA: 
THE FIVE AND SEVEN YEAR PLANS 


JOUNGWON ALEXANDER KIM 





Since the establishment of the “Democratic Peoples’ Republic 
of Korea” (DPRK) in 1948, Communist North Korea has been relatively 
stable in political terms. Certain major purges have taken place beneath 
the surface, but the central leadership of Kim Il-söng and his old comrades 
of Manchurian days has remained unchanged. This has permitted the 
regime to carry out a continuous policy of economic development aiming at 
self-sufficiency both in industry and in agriculture. The latter goal has, of 
course, been difficult due to the relatively limited arable land in the moun- 
tainous, mineral rich section of Korea north of the 38th parallel. 

The government of North Korea, before the Korean War quite literally 
a “puppet” of the Soviet Union, emerged from the conflict with consider- 
ably increased autonomy and a determination to preserve and expand this 
new measure of independence. Particularly following the death of Stalin 
in 1953, when the leadership in the USSR became involved in the internal 
struggle for power, the ties between the Soviet Union and the DPRK were 
weakened. The Sino-Soviet rift, following the Twentieth Congress of the 
CPSU was seized upon as a further opportunity to enhance the maneuver- 
ability of North Korea within the Communist bloc. This movement toward 
independence from Moscow can be observed in the purges—first of 1950-51 
and then of 1956-58—when prominent members of the party with pro- 
Soviet leanings, as well as those with pro-Chinese leanings, were purged 
from party membership and government ranks. 

From the North Korean point of view, increased political autonomy is 
contingent upon their ability to establish an independent economic base, 
for “Economic independence is the basis of political independence. Eco- 
nomic dependence on foreign forces entails political dependence on those 
forces. Economic subordination leads to political subordination.” + 

North Koréa has done remarkably well in attempting to establish this 
independent economic foundation. From the beginning, the regime em- 
phasized establishing a “balance” in the economy—that is, to make all 
sectors of the economy internally interdependent but externally independ- 
ent. Until 1945, the Korean economy had been integrated into the Japanese, 
and the “lopsidedness” of the dependence of Korean industry upon Japan 
for machinery, spare parts, as well as the existence primarily of raw ma- 
terials industries in Korea, had to be “corrected.” A second necessity was 
to “correct the lopsidedness” of the North Korean economy due to its 


1 Nodong Shinmun (Workers? News), the official North Korean Workers’ Party 
newspaper, April 11, 1963. 
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former dependence upon South Korea for azricultural products, textiles, 
and other consumer goods. 

Although this was the declared policy from the very beginning, the 
regime was limited by the Soviet policy-makers, who were far more inter- 
ested in re-orienting the North Korean ecoaomy to that of the Soviet 
Union. During the five years from the beginning cf the Russian occupation 
to the outbreak of the Korean War, large amounts of raw materials were 
exported to the Soviet Union in “exchange” fcr machinery and other essen- 
tial equipment.” 

Following the Korean War, when the Russian hold on North Korea had 
been loosened, the regime set about reconstructing the industries and 
capacities for agricultural production destroyed during the war, with tech- 
nical aid from the USSR, China and other Communist countries. The task 
of the “Three Year Plan for Postwar Reconstruction” (1954-56) was to 
restore the economy to the pre-war stage, while continuing to “correct the 
imbalance.” By 1956, upon the completion >f the plan, the goals were 
considered essentially met: the economy, it was claimed, had recovered 
both from its “colonial imbalance” and the wartime devastation. 

The Five Year Plan, originally intended to zover the period from 1957- 
61, was then the first plan aimed at creating < “socialist economy,” mean- 
ing that during this period all means of production were to come under the 
direct control and operation of the state. 

Outcome and Effects of the Five Year Plaz: The Five Year Plan was 
initiated in North Korea in 1957. As Premier Kim Il-séng announced at 
the Third Congress of the Workers’ (Commanist) Party in April 1956, 
the leading role in the Five Year Plan was to ke played by heavy industry, 
whose development was considered a prerequis-te for further growth of the 
economy. This emphasis or. heavy industry was a continuation of the policy 
of the pre-Korean War years and the Three Year Plan (1954-56), and was 
also important in terms of “party line’—a demonstration that they were 
adhering to the “true” guidelines of Marxist-Leninist theory. 

Already by the end of 1659, after only three years of the Five Year Plan, 
North Korea was claiming a “Glorious Victor” for the plan—which was 
indeed quite near completion of the output gozls, and 1960 was declared a 
“Buffer Year” in which readjustments would Þe made before entering the 
next long-term plan. With the exception of th= output of steel, it seemed 
probable that, barring a major setback, planned output for the last year 
of the Five Year Plan could be attained in 196C. Stzel production, however, 
was not likely to meet the planned annual output until 1961. This was, in- 
deed, the year that goal was to be reached, umder the original plan. How- 
ever, since various other industries depended on the production of steel, 


2 An article in Nodong Shiner-un on September 7, 1934, discloses how the Soviets ex- 
ploited North Korea by purchesing raw materials from North Korea at prices much 
lower than world market prices and selling them eqcipment and materials at prices 
“much higher than the world market prices.” 
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it was essential for the plan as a whole that steel reach the target as quickly 
as possible. 

For the Five Year Plan, the Korean Workers’ Party of North Korea set 
the following goals for output of major products: 




















TABLE I 
Five Year Plan 
Product Measure 1956 Output Annual Output Goal 
Total Grain Harvest metric tons 2,873,000 3,700,000 
Textiles meters 77,080,000 154,000,000 
Electric Power billion kwh 5.12 8.5 
Coal metric tons 3,908,000 6,630,000 
Steel metric tons 189,000 620,000 
Cement : metric tons 597,000 1,500,000 
Chemical Fertilizer metric tons 195,000 400,000 





Source: Official North Korean statistics.3 


The main problem in increasing production in the steel industry, a diffi- 
culty soon to be felt by other industries using minerals, was the shortage of 
raw materials, due to the lack of an effective policy in locating new mineral 
resources and developing new methods of extraction. The practice had 
been to locate sufficient materials for each year’s production at the begin- 
ning of the year, and then to concentrate on meeting annual production 
goals. 

The method of planning and control was, in fact, creating a serious 
problem of economic imbalance in North Korea. Theoretically, economic 
plans are constructed by the State Planning Commission which turns them 
over to the Cabinet for approval. These plans are supposedly based on 
estimates of each plant manager of the production capacity of his plant, 
total estimates submitted by the ministries (which supervise the industries), 
consideration of resources available, over-all budget expenditures, political 
„considerations, and innumerable other factors. In reality, these plans are 
decisions of the few top policy makers of the Korean Workers’ Party and 
may not be as economically realistic as they pretend to be. 


3 These particular commodities have been selected for analyzing the success of the 
economic plans partly because a series of statistics is available, and partly because they 
make up such a large percentage of total output in North Korea: most of agricultural 
production is covered when the total grain harvest is discussed; electric power and 
coal constitute essentially all of the fuel and power industry; steel is the main product 
of the metals industry; chemical fertilizer makes up the major portion of the chemical 
industry; textiles are generally representative of the growth of consumer goods; and 
cement is the most important product of the building materials industry. 

Of course, as the economy has become more complex and production somewhat more 
varied during the period of the Seven Year Plan (1961-67), these particular products 
have lost a certain amount of their absolute significance; nevertheless, they are still use- 
ful indexes to determine how the economy is developing. 
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After approval, these plans are turned over to the ministries to be car- ` 
ried out by the factories under their control. Each factory and each man- 
ager are then given a production quota. This process of planning can never 
be perfect, and a mistaken estimate in one major plant by one manager 
could conceivably throw the whole production schedule of the economy out 
of balance. 

Production schedules must be met through a system of incentives and 
control. The workers are divided amcng the various factories and “cooper- 
atives” (collective farms), and within each group or subgroup is to be 
found a member, or members, of the Korean Workers’ Party (KWP) whose 
duty is to supervise closely the activities of cther workers. Through fear of 
punishment as a result of a.bad report from these ever-watchful eyes, as 
well as through incentives (awards, privilezes), the workers are pushed 
to produce to the limit of their capacity. 

This is what happened in 1959: Daring tke first three years of the Five 
Year Plan, each worker and manager was erhorted and coerced, wheedled 
and beguiled into producing more and more ver his production goal. Such 
pressure for over-production in one sector required over-production in 
another to supply it. Increasing disproporticns brought mounting frustra- 
tions and rivalries among the variots ministries in charge of production, 
as no sector could rely on any other for definite knowledge of what would 
be supplied and when. Thus, by the end of 1959, the delicate balance be- 
tween the sectors broke down. Raw materials simply could not be supplied 
fast enough to keep up with the unplanned demand, and expansion in 
heavy industry had to be cut back while concentrated efforts were put 
into the mining industry. Investment in industry in 1960 as compared with 
that in 1959, shows that an increased emphasis was placed on mining 
during that year, while investmen= in otner industries was decreased 
correspondingly. 

The main solution, however, related not tc investment, but to time. Con- 
centration of effort in the bottleneck sector end a leveling off of production 
increases in others was the only feasible aporoach. This was not the sole 
difficulty which had to be rectified curing the “Buffer Year.” Pressure to 
complete revised and re-revised production p-ans in each sector had brought 
about a mad scramble during the last days cf each annual planning period. 
Sometimes machines were run continually for several days and nights until 
they finally broke down or were badly damaged. A pause in heavy industry 
expansion during 1960 allowed for repairinz and replacing of these over- 
used machines. 

One result of the runaway economy, as mentioned previously, was the 
impossibility of coordinating the various sectors of industry. In April 1960, 
an attempt to bring about a smoother relationship between industries 
resulted in the amalgamation of al earlier industry ministries into two 
Commissions: Heavy Industry and Light Industry. 

The Five Year Plan, while apparently achieving original output goals 
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within four years, had created serious strains throughout the economy. 

“Socialization” of the economy allows for more direct control: The goals 
of the Five Year Plan involved more than an increase in the production of 
major products. The most important task was the completion of “socialism,” 
that is, the elimination of all forms of private enterprise, which had during 
the previous years coexisted with “socialist” forms of production, and the 
substitution of direct party control. 

Much of this “socialization” had been brought about before the begin- 
ning of the Five Year Plan. In 1956, the “socialist sector” of industry 
contributed 98% of total output; “state and cooperative enterprise” (col- 
lective farms) held 68.8% of the total cultivated land. 

By 1958, “cooperativization” (collectivization) was completed and the 
“socialist sector” of industry produced 99.9% of the total industrial output. 
In 1959, this latter figure became 100%. 

The allocation of manpower was altered in North Korea after the Korean 
War as follows: 


Tasre II 
Jan. 1, Sept. 1, Dec. 1, End of. 
1953 1956 F 1959 1960 
Total . 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

Labor (Industrial workers) 21.2 -27.3 37.2 38.3 
Office workers 8.5 13.6 13.4 13.7 
Cooperative members id=... , 40.0 45.7 44.4 
Private farmers 66.4 T66 Aves) tenet 
Miscellaneous 3.9 2.5 3.7 3.3 





Source: Chéson’ Chungang Nyongkum, 1961 (Korean Central Yearbook, 1961), 
Pyongyang, 1961, p. 321. 


In 1953, 66.4% of total manpower was concentrated in agriculture in the 
form of private farmers. By 1960, this had decreased to 44.4% of total 
manpower, in the form of “cooperative” members. Thus 22% of all working 
people had left the rural economy for offices and factories. It is interesting 
to note that between 1953 and 1956, almost half of the persons leaving 
the farms went into offices, with the other half going into the industrial 
labor force. Between 1956 and 1959, however, there was no further increase 
in the proportion of office workers. It seems likely that until 1958, farmers 
were enticed to leave the rural areas in exchange for office jobs. Then, with 
the initiation of the “Chdéllima (Flying Horse) Movement” these rather - 
unproductive office workers (it is questionable what rural labor, fresh 
from the farm, can accomplish in an office) were shifted into the industrial 
labor force. The collectivization program was completed in August 1958. 
Then, in September 1958, one witness tells of a mass rally to initiate the 
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Chéllima Movement. At that time, he said, office workers “volunteered” 
to shift 50% of their number into the factories! 4 

This Chéllima Movement marked the completion of “socialism” in 
North Korea. It was to be the first experiment of the North Korean gov- 
ernment in directing the economy now that ell the working population was 
effectively under the control and supervisicn of the KWP pyramid-like 
network. ' 

North Korea’s Chéllima Movement vs. Rec Ckina’s Great Leap Forward: 
The Chéllima Movement actually went into effect at the beginning of 1959. 
Workers were provided with incentives to produce, including awards and 
public praise. At first, individual “model workers” were awarded Chéllima 
awards for top production; however, when this tended to produce antago- 
nism among the workers (often model workers found themselves ostracized 
because the other workers accused them of forcing everyone to work 
harder), teams of workers were formed and “model brigades” were 
given Chollima awards. Awards were given in sufficient numbers to form 
a new class of “Chdllima Workers” who w2re granted special privileges. 
The results of this Chéllima Movement have been seen above. A forced 
competition between workers and the increese in industrial labor brought 
about a large jump in production in many sectors (though the quality of 
many products was very poor, as the goverrment repeatedly complained), 
but ended by throwing the economy entirely off balance and into a state 
where adequate planning was impossible. 

Students of Communist China’s economy will note many similarities 
between this Chdllima Movement and the “Great Leap Forward” which 
was initiated in Red China shortly before Chöllima began in North Korea. 
The results were, indeed, similar. The Chdllima Movement in Korea, how- 
ever, had nowhere near the disastrous results of the Great Leap in China. 
This was due both to inherent differences in the national economies of Red 
China and North Korea and to the fact thet North Korea (perhaps with 
Russian persuasion) was wise enough to leave the movement a year before 
the Chinese. 

The disaster in Communist China was due, ultimately, to a poor harvest 
caused by droughts and floods. Their extent, however, was greatly affected 
by a poorly and hastily built irrigation system. In addition, much of rural 
labor had been diverted into the building of “back-yard furnaces” for steel 
production, which. proved unsuccessful. Th2 major cause of Red China’s 
economic failure was most likely the strong emphasis on heavy industry, 
to the detriment of agriculture. In mainland China, agriculture holds the 
predominant position and a poor harvest brings devastating effects to the 
entire economy. 


4 Dongjun Lee (Vi Tongjun), Hwansanggwa hyoshil: nati kongsanjuui kwan (Fan- 
tasy and Fact: My Observations of Communism), (Seoul: Crient Press, 1961), p. 218. 

5 Chu-yuan Cheng, Communist Ching’s Econorty, 1949-1962: Structural Changes 
and Crisis (South Orange, N.J.: Seton Hall, 1963), œ. 143 ff. 
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In North Korea, where the land area is small, and the cultivable land 
quite limited, a sudden, massive irrigation project was not undertaken. 
Increased irrigation is considered important, and projects for developing 
more irrigated land have been in progress since the war. However, a great 
expansion of cultivable land has not been feasible, considering the moun- 
tainous nature of the terrain. 

The “back-yard furnaces,” too, were never attempted in North Korea, 
which was building a quite adequate centralized steel industry. The vast 
distances in mainland China made centralization more difficult than in the 
small country of North Korea. North Korea did localize much of the con- 
sumer goods industries, and this localization was apparently not unsuccess- 
ful, as it utilized local materials and much of local labor, including many 
housewives, whose labor might not otherwise have been employed. 

The most significant reason for the avoidance in North Korea of Red 
China’s disaster was the differing proportion of industry and agriculture 
in the national economy. Whereas the economy of China is still predomi- 
nantly agricultural, North Korea is at present primarily an industrial state. 
Her exports of industrial products are great enough to permit importation 
of sufficient food to ward off famine. Her foreign trade has in fact ex- 
panded considerably since the beginning of the Five Year Plan—and her 
exports include very few agricultural products; they are primarily industrial. 

The very strong emphasis on heavy industry which was inappropriate 
to the Red Chinese economy was thus wot unsuitable to North Korea’s 
situation. In fact, the division of Korea left North Korea in a position 
where rapid industrialization was essential to her economy. Before 1945, 
Korea as a whole had been a predominantly agricultural country. Although 
some industrialization had been effected in North Korea, even this area 
was overwhelmingly agricultural, as can be seen by the fact that 74.1% of 
its working population were still employed in agriculture. And yet, with 
the division of the country, North Korea was left without sufficient agri- 
cultural resources to feed her population. It was necessary to import large 
amounts of agricultural goods. These agricultural imports had to be paid 
for with something. Obviously, industrialization was the only solution. 
Unlike mainland China, where agricultural production may be expanded 
through concentration of investment in irrigation and other projects, the 
prospects for agricultural expansion in North Korea are very slight. 

Another factor in which the two economies greatly contrast is the rela- 
tion of available manpower to the development of industry. In North 
Korea, the existing industrial base was developed enough to readily absorb 
‘manpower released from the farms by mechanization, and, in fact, the 
Kim Il-séng regime continually complained of an industrial manpower 
shortage. By 1960, 38.3% of the labor force in North Korea was concen- 
trated-in industry. 

Thus, while both the Great Leap Forward and the Chdéllima Movement 
brought about imbalance and strains in the economies of Red China and 
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North Korea, the emphasis on heavy industry had a very different long- 
term effect on the two countries. Red Chine has been forced to abandon 
her Great Leap and her primary emphasis oa heavy industry at this point 
and to concentrate her resources primarily in the development of agricul- 
ture. North Korea merely postponed heavy iadustry expansion for a three- 
year period while improving her mining anc administrative methods. 

Rectifying Chollima’s strains: North Korea’s Seven Year Plan (1961— 
67) can be divided into two periods. The first three years (1961-63) were 
to involve no heavy industry expansion (this period was extended an extra 
year, through 1964). During this initial period, emphasis was placed upon 
reorganizing and expanding the mining incustry so as to turn out raw 
materials more rapidly, and upon solving acministrative problems in allo- 
cating supplies. The latter part of the plan (1964-67) envisages renewed 
heavy industry expansion. As the former pact of this plan did not require 
as large an investment in the heavy industry sector as previous plans, in- 
vestment was to be diverted into light industry, agriculture, and “cultural” 
investment (health, education, etc., which Communist economists term 
“non-productive investment”). 

This temporary change in policy was pictured by the regime as the period 
in which the standard of living would rise tc a comfortable and easy level, 
and this was used as effective propaganda Since it was not feasible to 
expand heavy industry at this time, an increase in consumer goods and 
“cultural” facilities was to appease the people who had been worked so 
hard in the name of Chillima, to give employment to those diverted from 
heavy industry, and to give the people a feeling of accomplishment. In this 
manner, the earlier poor planning could be remedied and the Kim regime 
could make political gains at the same time. 

North Korea’s population has not witnessed a complete reversal of policy, 
and emphasis on heavy industry has not been renounced, nor has the 
Chillima Movement been discarded. The people probably feel that such 
increases in consumer goods and cultural <acilities as have emerged are 
the direct and intended outgrowth of the successful Five Year Plan. 

The Seven Year Plan is remarkable in that the regime is stressing light 
industry over heavy industry during the first three years. This does not 
mean, of course, that primary investment is in light industry—percentage 
of investment in light industry increased fom 18.4% of total investment 
in industry in 1959 to 36.3% in 1962, whereas heavy industrial investment 
decreased correspondingly from 81.6% to 63.7%. The regime has felt this 
change in emphasis sufficient to require justification in Marxist-Leninist 
dogma: the justification being that since this is only to be the case for 
three years out of the seven, the emphasis on heavy industry for the plan 
as a whole is maintained. 

Independent Economy and the Seven Year Plan: Before the announce- 
ment of the output goals for the Seven Year Plan, both the USSR and Red 
China presented plans for giving substantial aid to North Korea for its 
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fulfillment. The Soviet Union, however, did not anticipate the nature of 
the plans to be announced. Interested in securing raw materials from Korea, 
the USSR was willing to give aid to develop the mining industries. The plan 
of the DPRK to develop its own processing plants for materials, rather 
than directly exporting raw ores, apparently brought down the wrath of 
“elder brother.” Trade figures between North Korea and the Soviet Union 
for the first three years of the Seven Year, Plan indicate that by striking 











Tasre IIT 
USSR-DPRK Trade 
l (US$ million) 
Soviet Exports Soviet Imports 
1963 82.1 88.1 
1962 80.7 88.2 


1961 77.0 79.1 
Source: Official statistics of the USSR. i 


out in an independent direction, the Kim Il-söng regime has been forced to 
pay for every bit of equipment and material from the USSR, and that no 
Soviet aid has actually been forthcoming. 

North Korea has apparently felt that her economic and hence political 
independence from the Soviet Union was worth the loss of aid. The USSR, 
however, remains the most important trading partner for North Korea. 
China cannot supply the industrial equipment and materials which are 
required for North Korea’s economic development. These must come from 
Russia and the East European countries unless they are obtained from 
Japan or the West. It is evident that trade with the Soviet-East European 
bloc has not decreased despite North Korea’s position on the side of China 
in the Sino-Soviet dispute. It is nevertheless true that North Koreans are 
eager to diversify their trade relations so as not to remain dependent upon 
the Soviet Union in this area. Non-Communist trade relations have not yet 
developed significantly, however, for although North Korea now trades with 
a large number of countries, the actual total amount of trade with each is 
quite small. Japan seems to be the only non-Communist country with whom 
the total trade exceeds $1 million—the North Korea-Japan trade is around 
$4 million per year.® Contrast this with the trade with Soviet Union, and 
the North Korean dilemma becomes clear. 

The outlook for agriculture: One area which was to be stressed during 
the first three years of “consolidation of heavy industry” under the Seven 
Year Plan was agriculture. Official North Korean statistics indicate that 
the planned annual output by the end of the Five Year Plan was reached 


6 According to V. Wolpert, “Turns in North Korea Trade,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review (Feb. 13, 1964), p. 387, it is about £1.5 million. (£1 = US$2.80). 
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by 1960. A U.S. State Department report,’ however, says that North Korea 
has exaggerated its farm output since 1957, claiming a 50% increase in 
grain output between 1957 and 1961. This increase, according to the analy- 
sis, has not shown up in the observed consumption levels, and is not justi- 
fied by the claimed production inputs, especially since the regime has 
showed increased concern over the level of farm output and the inefficient 
use of greater inputs. Also, the collectivization of agriculture, creating a new 
method of reporting agricultural production, interfered with the collection 
of accurate statistical reporting by placing officials in a position in which 
they were pressured into inflated production claims. Since the preparation 
of this memorandum, it has been learned that agricultural organization has 
been improved, but agricultural statistics are no longer available. 

The memorandum goes on to analyze the official statistics and to revise 
them in the light of other evidence as follows: 


TABLE IV 


Grain Output 
(In million metric tons) 





Official Claims Adjusted Total 


1956 2.873 2.792 
1957 3.201 2.982 
1958 3.700 3.240 
1959 3.400 2.278 
1960 3.803 2.781 
1961 4,830 3.378 


Source: See footnote 7. 


Although North Korea is able to import agricultural products, it is her 
hope to become self-sufficient in agriculture, for agricultural imports still 
accounted for about one-fifth of her total imports in 1961,8 and agricultural 
output has apparently not increased measurably since that time. Decrease 
in agricultural imports would permit an increase of imports of materials 
necessary to her industrial expansion. 

It can be seen that agricultural cooperativization has not permitted a 
very large increase in grain production, although a substantial amount of 
farm mechanization has been accomplished and thus much of rural man- 
power has been released for employment in other areas of the economy. It 
does not seem that the prospects for self-sufficiency in agriculture are very 
bright. Little, if any, expansion of cultivated land area will be possible, 
and the regime seems unable to increase grain production fast enough to 
keep up with the population. The population has increased 27% since 


7The Role of Agriculture in North Korea’s Development, U.S. Dept. of State, Re- 
search Memorandum, RSB-105, June 21, 1962 (unclassified). 

8 Chosén Chungang Nyongkam, 1962 (Korean Central Yearbook, 1962), Pyongyang, 
1962. 
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1953; grain production, according to the revised statistics, has increased 
less than 20%. In addition, the land now under cultivation may be decreas- 
ing in fertility, as indicated by the above-mentioned memorandum (p. 11): 


There is considerable suspicion that the North Korean regime, desperate 
to increase its food supplies, has followed in its corn measures a policy 
designed to increase current output at the expense of the long-term 
fertility of the land. Corn acreage reached 69% of the dry-land area 
planted to crops in 1958 and rose to 81% in 1961, indicating that on 
much of the land there have been successive corn crops and no crop 
rotation. 

The 1961 farm plan announced at the beginning of the year provided 
for a doubling of the fertilizer application per hectare on corn fields, 
from 150 kgs. to 300 kgs., suggesting that the depletion of soil fertility 
was becoming a factor of concern to the regime. 


Standard of living: Living standards of the North Korean people have 
not been high at any time, but they have shown indications of improvement 
over the past few years. Increased emphasis on light industry during 1960 
and the first three years of the Seven Year Plan may have brought more 
consumer goods into circulation. During the same period “investment” in 
education and culture, housing, public facilities, and commerce and social 
services received larger percentages of the total state expenditure than they 
had during the preceding years. 

Although indications are that the amount of food produced domestically, 
added to that imported, means a sufficient amount of food in terms of 
calorie intake for the population, this does not indicate a healthy food 
standard. A large percentage of the population must subsist almost ex- 
clusively on grain products. Because livestock raising is not very developed, 
practically the only source of animal protein is fish, and yet much of the 
fish catch is exported every year to pay for imports of machinery. 

As of 1961, the total area of dwelling houses destroyed during the 
Korean War had not yet been replaced. According to official statistics, 
28,000,000 square meters of dwelling houses were destroyed in the war, 
and only 24,650,000 square meters were built during the period 1953-61. 
When the population increase over this period is taken into consideration - 
(a 3 to 4 million, or almost 50%, population increase is claimed), living 
conditions must certainly be low despite recent gains. 

Nevertheless, it was pointed out by British businessmen who had visited 
North Korea in 1958 and who returned again in 1964, that a great deal 
of progress has been made in that five year period. In Pyongyang’s shops, 
they said, locally built bicycles, electrical household goods, and various con- 
sumer goods were on sale. Also, the trolley cars in Pyongyang and the 
tractors in the countryside were made in North Korea. They felt that 
considerable improvements had been made. 


? V, Wolpert, op. cit., p. 386. 
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Prospects for the Seven Year Plan: It might be expected that the North 
Korean regime had learned a great deal from the difficulties encountered 
during the Five Year Plan. One might anticipate much more careful plan- 
ning, an emphasis on setting realistic goals. and adhering to them, and a 
cut-back of the insistence on over-exertion and over-production which 
brought about a lack of coordination and an excess of strain under the 
Five Year Plan. On the contrary, though expansion of heavy industry was 
not planned for the first three years of the Seven Year Plan, the main ills 
do not seem to have been successfully rectified. 

The Chdllima Movement, a psychological weapon to prod the toiling 
masses, has been receiving continued and growing stress. In 1960, the 
number of persons involved in the Chöllima Movement was 438,000. In 
1961, this number increased to 2,810,000, and in 1963, to 3,210,000, In 
1960, 21,000 persons received Chéllima medals. This number was 210,000 
in 1961. Chéllima Work Teams numbered 911, 8,600, and 17,000, in 1960, 
1961, and 1963 respectively, and Twice-Chéllima Teams (apparently those 
which had received two awards) were 16 in 1960, 81 in 1961, and 179 in 
1963. While such inceritives are useful to a certain extent, they create 
trouble when carried so far as to become a type of coercion bringing about 
the exhaustion of machinery, available supplies, and most of all, workers. 

The plans for output under the Seven Year Plan do not seem to have 
been worked out by careful attention to economic principles. The expected 
growth rate has apparently been chosen arbitrarily, without consideration 
for limiting factors which might enter into the possibilities for production 
during a seven year period. Thus the goal for grain production during the 
Seven Year Plan is especially unrealistic, considering the “law of diminish- 
ing returns” in agriculture. 

The output goals for the plan are as follows: 











Taste V 
; Five Year Plan 
Product Measure 1950 Output Annual Output Goal 

Total Grain Harvest metric tons 3,803,000* 

g 2,781,000** 6,600,000 
Textiles meters 189,699,000 500,000,000 
Electric Power billion kwh 9.139 20.0 
Coal metric tons 10,620,000 25,000,000 
Steel metric tons 641,000 2,300,000 
Chemical Fertilizer metric tons 561,000 1,700,000 
Cement metric tons 2,285,000 4,500,000 











Source: Official North Korean statistics. 
* Claimed output. 
** Output as revised by Department of State memorandum. 


The lesson of 1959 was apparently taken inversely by the regime. North 
Korea saw that while the Chéllima Movement did produce real strains in 
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the economy, it also did increase production considerably. Therefore, they 
apparently reasoned, if the production goals were set high enough in the 
first place, there would be no need for revision of the plans, which caused 
the administrative problems of 1959-60.2° 

Official statistics on production for 1961, 1962, 1963, and 1964, indicate 
that no product of our series is increasing at a rate sufficient to meet the 
Seven Year Plan. In’ 1963, as can be seen in Table VI, none of the seven 
major products, with the highly improbable exception of grain (as data 
are not available) was able to meet the expected growth rate under the 
Seven Year Plan. None of the published annual plans for the seven major 
products was met. Textile and steel production dropped below the 1962 
level of output. 

The 1964 figures which are available make an even poorer showing. The 
increases in cement and steel are small, chemical fertilizer declined, and 
statistics for the other four products were not even released. The 1964 
annual plan envisaged a 21% increase in industrial production, but the 
claimed achievement was 17%. 

Each year it has become more obvious that the Seven Year Plan is un- 
realistic. The 1964 plan for output of electricity was even less than the 
actual (claimed) output of 1962. The 1964 annual plan for steel was lower 
than the 1962 and 1963 plans for steel—which were not met. All of the 
1964 plans, in fact, were an admission that the expected Seven Year Plan 
growth rate would not be achieved. 

Beginning in the fall of 1962, the North Korean government started to 
emphasize the importance of strengthening defense—even to the point that 
at the Fifth Plenum of the Fourth Party Congress, December 10-14, 1962, 
defense was the primary topic on the agenda and it was suggested that 
economic plans might have to suffer for the sake of increased defense 
. measures. During 1963 and 1964, hate-America campaigns have been fea- 
tured by the North Korean press. Photos of bodies of people killed during 
the Korean War were displayed, and horrible war stories have been con- 
tinually recounted. This new emphasis on defense may have two causes: it 
may be a cover-up for plans which cannot be met, or it may represent an 
actual diversion of resources to defense to make up for decreasing depend- 
ence upon the Soviet Union since the Sino-Soviet split. In either case, the 
anti-American campaign prepares the people for the excuse that the plans 
are not being met because funds are being diverted into defense expenditures. 

Summary: North Korea has tried, with a fair amount of success, to 


10 This writer has an interesting theory on how the Seven Year Plans were derived: 
If for each product we make a graph and plot the 1959 and 1960 outputs, then draw a 
straight line through these to 1967, we will cross the 1967 line at exactly the output 
figure projected for 1967. What an easy way to plan an economy! Joungwon Kim, 
North Korea’s Economic Progress, 1946-1963, a monograph reproduced by the U.S. 
Department of State, has graphs of plans and outputs for this series of products through 
1963. Also see this monograph for more complete figures and tables. 
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expand its economy while making itself as nearly self-sufficient as possible. 
The regime is adamant in its desire to be economically independent. North 
Korea aims at becoming the “industrial Switzerland of Asia,” supplying 
machinery and highly processed steel and other metals to other Communist 
nations in Asia. However admirable this goal may be, it is not likely to be 
achieved during the present Seven Year Plan or for a long time thereafter. 
The goals which North Eorea has set for herself within the next few years 
are far beyond her preseat capabilities. This is, of course, not to say that 
North Korea has made little progress. Her development has been consider- 
able when measured by standards other than her own unrealistic plans. 
It is questionable, however, whether she can continue to grow at a rate 
anywhere near that of tke past ten years. 

The obstacles she has come up against are many: (1) the production 
limits of many products, particularly in agriculture, have very nearly been 
reached; (2) technological advancement is slow partly due to the fact 
that the Soviet Union is apparently giving little technical aid (witness the 
North Korean statements that they must develop and become dependent 
upon their own “techniques”); (3) it is inevitable, considering the small 
area and limited resources, that the rapid postwar growth rate must decline 
without continuous stimclus from larger economic areas; (4) the North 
Korean attempt to develop her economic independence has undoubtedly 
forced her to shoulder a much larger portion of her military expenditures 
than might otherwise have been necessary—diverting her resources away 
from the push for industrial growth; (5) North Korea has already shown 
evidence of a manpower shortage, and this can be expected to become 
more severe, at least temporarily, in the next few years when the Korean 
War babies begin entering the labor market. 

North Korea is an area too small to be economically independent for 
any extended period of time, yet one which has an intense desire to demon- 
strate its political indeperdence within the Communist camp. Its greatest 
hopes lie in reaching out for further trade with the West, which it has 
begun to do in feeble fashion. The West, however, is not likely to provide 
a significant amount of trade so long as North Korea remains politically 
closed. The regime is hampered also by its unwillingness to expand trade 
to any great degree with Japan, due. to its fear of becoming too dependent 
upon that nation. Perhaps the day will come when the North Korean 
regime decides that trading openly with both “camps” will be the best way 
to maintain both its economic and political independence. 





JOUNGWON ALEXANDER EIM is a Ph.D. student and an instructor at The School 
of Advanced International Studies, The Johns Hopkins University, in Washington, D.C. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON ASIA 


Sinnappah Arasaratnam. Ceylon. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1964. 177 pps.) 


This volume of the Prentice-Hall series on Modern Nations in Historical 
Perspective centers its attention upon the role played by various com- 
munities and historical traditions in the evolution of modern Ceylon. 


John P. Armstrong. Sihanouk Speaks. (New York: Walker and Company, 
1964. 161 pp.) i 

The object of this study is to depict developments and events in South- 
east Asia from the viewpoint of Cambodia’s controversial leader. The exten- 
sive quotes from the writings and speeches of Prince Sihanouk are, in them- 
selves, eloquent testimony to the extreme complexity of politics in this 
troubled area, and to the dangers of over-simplification and obfuscation. 


O. L. Chavarria-A guiler (ed.). Traditional India. (Englewood Cliffs, N J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964. 153 pp.) 


This collection of essays, mostly the work of Western scholars, empha- 
sizes the religious and philosophical aspects of traditional Indian society 
in the era of its formation and development. While all of the selections have 
been published before, this volume does serve as a useful compendium of the 
views and theories of some of the best-known India specialists. 


George G. Ginsburgs and Michael Mathos. Communist China and Tibet: 
The First Dozen Years. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1965, 218 pp.) 


In this thorough and scholarly study, the authors have detailed the evo- 
lution in Chinese Communist policy toward Tibet in the decade following 
the signing of the 17-point Sino-Tibetan Agreement of 1951. Communist 
Chinese documentary sources are used extensively, indeed almost exclusively 
in some sections, but with the requisite caution and care. The introductory 
chapter on the traditional Tibetan political system is the most compre- 
hensive description and analysis yet available. 


Ling Nai-min. Tibetan Sourcebook. (Hong Kong: Union Research Insti- 
tute, 1964. 469 pp.) 


This volume consists of a collection of documents and news reports from 
the New China News Agency, the Jen-min Jih-pao and other Chinese Com- 
munist journals concerning developments in Tibet from 1950 through 1961. 
While most of these are available elsewhere in either the Survey of the 
China Mainland Press or pamphlets published by Peking, the author has 
rendered a distinct service through his diligent compilation of relevant ma- 
terials and careful organization by subject matter. 
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CHINESE NUCLEAR STRATEGY: THE EARLY 
POST-DETONATION PERIOD* 


MORTON H. HALPERIN 





The detonation of a nuclear device by the People’s Republic of 
China on October 16, 1964, reflected the willingness of the Peking regime to 
devote significant resources to the development of a sophisticated and sub- 
stantial nuclear military capability.t The detonation marked an early stage 
in China’s effort to establish an effective military capability designed to en- 
hance its status as a world power and increase its influence both within the 
international Communist movement and throughout the world. There is con- 
siderable distance to go and the Chinese seem well aware of this. The Chinese 
have thus far emphasized their moderation and their determination to avoid 
nuclear war and have not claimed that their detonation of a nuclear device 
marks a turning point on the international scene. 

However, the Chinese may yet decide to assert that their bomb has 
changed the international situation and their inner feelings about whether 
the situation has changed remain to be clarified. Even if they believed that 
their detonation did mean a major change, they might have decided to play 
this down in order to reduce their risk of provoking an American nuclear 
attack on China? and to avoid creating excessive expectations from national 
liberation movements as to how much help China could provide. 

If the Chinese have tended to downplay the over-all significance of their 
nuclear detonation, they have nevertheless referred to their accomplishment 
in a number of contexts and it may have at least marginally affected their 
policy. Because the autumn of 1964 was marked not only by the Chinese test 
but also by the ouster of Khrushchev and by changes in the policies of Indo- 
nesia, Japan, and other countries, it is difficult to separate the acts of Chinese 
policy in the early post-detonation period which were heavily influenced by 
the detonation, from those which the Chinese would have carried out in any 
case. However, an examination of the way in which the Chinese have made 
use of their nuclear detonation may shed light on uses to which the Chinese 
are likely to put their expanding nuclear capability, and on the current Chi- 
nese image of the usefulness of their nuclear force. 


* This is a revised version of a paper prepared for the 1965 Annual Meeting of the 


(American) Association for Asian Studies. I am grateful to the Center for International - 


Affairs and the East Asian Research Center, Harvard University for support of my 
research, to numerous colleagues of both Centers for comments on an earlier draft, and 
to Miss Cheryl Payer for research in Chinese language materials. 

1 For more extended discussion of Chinese nuclear potential and Chinese nuclear doc- 
trine, see Morton H. Halperin, China and the Bomb (New York: Praeger, 1965), pp. 
24-82. G 

2 This was a major theme of the detonation statement. See Morton H. Halperin, 
“Chinese Nuclear Strategy,” China Quarterly, No. 21 (Jan.-March 1965), pp. 74-86. 
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A Symbol of Self-Reliance: A major theme of current Chinese policy is the 
need for “self-reliance.” The nuclear detonation has been hailed by the Chi- 
nese both as enabling them to become more self-reliant in the defense field 
because they are on their way to becoming a nuclear power, and as demon- 
strating their ability to be self-reliant, that is to develop domestically the 
necessary scientific and industrial equipment for self-reliance. Thus, accord- 
ing to the official NCNA summary of Chou En-lai’s speech to the National 
People’s Congress: 


Premier Chou emphasized that the great achievements scored in the last 
few years have been the result of a resolute application of the policy of 
self-reliance. ... 

Premier Chou cited that typical experiences of the Tachai agricultural 
Production Brigade in Siyang country, Shansi province, and the Taching 
oilfield and the successful production of China’s first atom bomb are 
concrete examples of our achievements in economic construction and in 
the building of national defense on the basis of self-reliance. He said that 
we ourselves made cur first atom bomb which was exploded successfully 
on October 16, 1964. Foreign atomic scientists had to admit that our 
nuclear tests surpassed those initially conducted by the United States, 
Britain, or France. [Italics added]? 


In the only other mention of the atom bomb in the summary Chou asked 
whether the explosion of the atomic bomb did not demonstrate that China 
was capable of carrying out a technological revolution.* 

The Chinese have emphasized the technological progress demonstrated by 
their nuclear capacity and have frequently alluded to the fact that they ap- 
peared to Western analysts to be further ahead in the production of nuclear 
weapons than had previously been assumed. The most explicit statement of 
his position again came from a Chinese ally, in this case North Vietnam, in 
an article in a Hanoi publication. The article was entitled “The Western 
World Is Becoming Increasingly Confused Because of the Big Leap Forward 
Achieved by the CPR Scientific Branch,” and reported that U.S. scientists 
after studying the Chinese tests were “surprised and stupefied by the big leap 
forward.” The article recorded the surprise in Western circles when they 
learned that the test was of a uranium-235 device and not of plutonium as 
had previously been expected. The article asserted, as Chou was to, that “it 
is obvious that the bomb the CPR tested successfully in the first nuclear test 
was superior to all the first nuclear bombs tested previously by various coun- 
tries.” It clarified this claim by noting that all the previous first bombs had 
been plutonium and that the first Chinese bomb was uranium which was 
necessary to make hydrogen weapons. The article concluded: 


The Chinese nuclear bomb is a bomb of peace and a bomb with a just 
cause. This bomb has not only revealed the national defense strength of 
the Chinese people, but it has also demonsirated the marvelous develop- 


3 Peking Review, Jan. 1, 1965, p. 9; People’s Daily, Dec. 31, 1964, p. 1. 
4 Peking Review, Jan. 1, 1965, p. 11. 
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ment of the Chinese scientific branch in general and Chinese nuclear 
physics in particular, which have been based on the policy of self-suffi- 
ciency and hard study and work in order to develop a modern industrial 
branch. It has also revealed the clear-sighted and sound leadership of 
the glorious Chinese Communist Party and the great Chinese people’s 
spirit of insistent struggle, which are the source of the marvelous strength 
of China.5 


For the Chinese, then, the detonation can be used to justify their decision to 
be self-reliant in industrial and defense efforts. If China can develop an 
atomic bomb without Soviet aid, if in fact she is further along than people 
thought, then China is justified in laying claim to leadership of the inter- 
national Communist movement and of the have-not nations of the world. 

The question remains to what extent the Chinese are deliberately inflat- 
ing their nuclear capability in order to enhance its political value. Certainly 
the Chinese have been falsely denying that the bomb was made possible by 
extensive Soviet aid. It is now clear that, in fact, in the period at least 1957- 
1960, the Soviet Union did provide substantial nuclear assistance to China 
which has made possible the recent Chinese explosion.® 

Support for Wars of National Liberation: While reiterating the line which 
they expressed prior to, and at the time of, their detonation, that nuclear 
weapons cannot be used directly to aid wars of national liberation, the Chi- 
nese have nevertheless argued in the post-detonation period that their de- 
velopment of an atomic capability helps the forces supporting wars of na- 
tional liberation and, in particular, aids the struggle in Vietnam. Here again 
the North Vietnamese have taken the lead in pointing out the advantages 
for those fighting wars of national liberation, particularly the South Viet- 
namese Liberation Front, to be gained from Chinese entrance into the 
nuclear club.” While avoiding any direct reference linking Vietnam with 
the Chinese atom bomb, avoiding any specific threats or more direct com- 
mitments than they were prepared to make before October 1964, the Chi- 
nese have talked about their atomic development in ways that make it un- 
mistakedly clear that they prepared to put it forward as a champion of 
wars of liberation, and in particular, the Vietnamese war. 

Both immediately in Indo-China and in general throughout the develop- 
ing areas, Peking no doubt hopes that the explosion of a nuclear device will 
add weight to its claim to leadership of the revolutionary movement. The 
Chinese are likely to claim that future success in Vietnam, if achieved, is at 
least in part attributable to their nuclear capability. More generally, Peking 


5 Article by Hong Ky in Quan Doi Nhan Dan (Hanoi), Nov. 14, 1964 (broadcast in 
Vietnamese to South Vietnam at 0400 GMT, Nov. 15, 1964) not in People’s Daily or 
in Peking foreign language publications. 

8 For a discussion of Chinese nuclear potential and Soviet nuclear assistance to China, 
see Halperin, China and the Bomb, op. cit., pp. 71-82. 

7 See for example the editorial, “China has Atom Bombs—-World Peace Steadier,” 
published in Nkan Dan (Hanoi Daily), Aug. 24, 1964, and broadcast by Hanoi Inter- 
national Service in English at 0202 GMT on Oct. 24, 1964. 
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believes that the balance of forces in the world influences the outcome of a 
guerrilla war by its effect on the participants in the war.8 

The Chinese were probably as surprised as were Western officials by the 
virtual lack of denunciations of their nuclear test in the underdeveloped 
areas. Only India and Japan issued strong statements condemning the Chi- 
nese nuclear test. Most other countries remained silent, and a few, including 
Indonesia, Mali, and Ghana, in addition to China’s Communist allies, is- 
sued statements in support of the test.? The underdeveloped countries have 
demonstrated that they are not prepared to let their general opposition to 
nuclear testing stand in the way of the possibility of improving relations 
with the Chinese and securing Chinese support for operations directed 
against the Western powers. In addition, those countries which desire to 
play the Russians and the Chinese off against each other recognize the de- 
sirability of remaining neutral on the nuclear question. In order, however, 
to capitalize on the advantages of the nuclear capability and to undercut the 
opposition to nuclear testing, the Chinese Jaunched a substantial peace 
offensive. f 

A Nuclear Peace Offensive: At the time of their detonation, the Chinese 
reiterated their call for the complete abolition of nuclear weapons. They 
affirmed that China would never use nuclear weapons first and called for an 
international agreement banning the first use of nuclear weapons. The Chi- 
nese have followed up this campaign in their internal and external propa- 
ganda and in a letter from Chou En-lai to the Heads of Government of all 
the countries of the world. Chou’s letter sent on October 17, 1964, reiterated 
that “at no time and under no circumstances will China be the first to use 
nuclear weapons.” It called for a summit meeting to discuss the complete 
abolition of nuclear weapons and proposed that the conference consider as 
a first step “agreement to the effect that the nuclear powers and those coun- 
tries that may soon become nuclear powers undertake not to use nuclear 
weapons, neither to use them against non-nuclear countries and nuclear-free 
zones, nor against each other.1° The Communist allies of China quickly re- 
sponded favorably to Chou’s initiative and later so did the Soviet Union and 
several of her allies, and a number of neutral nations, including Senegal, 
Ghana, Congo (Brazzaville), Mauritania, and Algeria.!” 

The Chinese used their plea for a ‘conference and the proposal to ban the 


8 This has long been Mao’s view. See “On Protracted War,” reprinted in Selected 
Military Writings of Mao Tse-tung (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1963), pp. 221- 
25. Evidence from the guerrilla war in Malaysia indicates that this is the case. The 
morale of the guerrillas and their willingness to defect was influenced by their percep- 
tion of which countries of the world were on their side and how powerful they were. 
See Lucian Pye, Guerrilla Communism in Malaya (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1956), pp. 286-88. 

9 See, for example, Peking Review (Oct. 23, 1964), pp. 6-14. 

10 Peking Review, Oct. 23, 1964, p. 6. 

11 See below. 

12 New China News Agency (Peking), Nov. 4, $, 8, 1964, Dec. 2, 1964. 
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first use of nuclear weapons as an effective response to the American position 
that China should sign the test ban treaty after which the United States 
would be willing to consider other measures of disarmament with China. To 
underline the Chinese proposal for a ban on the first use of nuclear weapons, 
a major Chinese editorial in the People’s Daily discussed the alternative 
first-stage measures which have been proposed. 

The editorial accepted the need for limiting first steps, noting that every- 
one agrees that in order to reach the goal and a complete abolition of nu- 
clear weapons, “certain practical measures have to be taken.” Since this is 
agreed, “the question is how the first step should be taken so as to facilitate 
the attainment of the goal rather than produce an adverse effect.” 18 The 
article then considered in turn a three-environment test ban treaty, com- 
plete test ban treaty, and the destruction of means of selvey and indicated 
Chinese objections to these proposals. 

Having rejected the alternative first steps, the editorial proceeded to dis- 
cuss in more detail the Chinese proposal for a ban on the first use of nuclear 
weapons. The editorial laid out several criteria for evaluating a first stage 
proposal: 

The first step must facilitate the taking of further steps and be con- 
ducive, not detrimental, to the attainment of the aim of the complete 
prohibition of nuclear weapons. This step must help check the nuclear 
arms race instead of serving as a smoke screen and help lessen the threat 
of nuclear war instead of increasing the threat. It must serve to promote 
the struggle of the peace-loving people of the world over for the. com- 
plete prohibition of nuclear weapons, and not lower their vigilance and 
pull the wool over their eyes.14 


The consequence, according to the Chinese, of signing a no-first-use agree- 
ment is that the nuclear powers will be able to cease nuclear testing and the 
production of nuclear weapons. The United States then also, according to 
the Chinese, will be unable to intimidate others with nuclear weapons or set 
up nuclear bases or spread nuclear weapons to other countries. The stock- 
piling of nuclear weapons would be unnecessary. This set of observations 
will presumably apply to the United States, the Soviet Union, France, and 
Great Britain. “Those countries not now possessing nuclear weapons would 
agree not to develop their own nor import them from other countries... . 
Those which may soon possess them [China] will undertake not to use nu- 
clear weapons, not to use them against non-nuclear countries.” Hence while 
the agreement not to use nuclear weapons, according to the Chinese, is to 
inhibit American nuclear deployments in a number of ways, it will also 
prevent China from using nuclear weapons against the United States or 
other nuclear powers. This section of the editorial concluded by noting that 


13 “The Starting-Point for Efforts to Ban Nuclear Weapons Completely,” People’s 
Daily, Nov. 22, 1964, p. 1, translation in Peking Review, Nov. 27, 1964, pp. 12-14. Re- 
printed in Survival, VII (Jan.-Feb. 1965), 4-7. 

14 People’s Daily, Nov. 10, 1964, p. 13. 
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since no control is necessary the agreement would be easy to reach, and sug- 
gesting the possibility of a bilateral agreement between the United States 
and Communist China. 

In pushing the proposal for a ban on the use of nuclear weapons, the 
Chinese are taking the same line as that pursued by the Soviet Union in the 
period in which the United States had a nuclear capability and the Russians 
did not. The Chinese have the same motives as the Russians had, that is to 
hope to arouse political pressures against nuclear weapons in order to make 
it less likely that nuclear weapons would þe used by the United States. The 
Chinese probably have little expectation of reaching an agreement but may 
feel that agitating for an agreement reduces the possibility of American 
nuclear attacks against China. In addition, stressing this proposal provides 
an answer to the American assertion that China should sign a test ban 
treaty before proceeding with other agreements. China can now respond 
that the United States should renounce the first use of nuclear weapons be- 
fore other agreements are discussed and that China will not enter negotia- 
tions under an American nuclear blackmail threat. 

Influence Within the Communist Bloc: The Chinese proposal for a ban 
on the first use of nuclear weapons and a conference with the Heads of Gov- 
ernment to discuss this question, and the more general question of the 
complete abolition and destruction of nuclear weapons, has also been used 
by the Chinese as an effective instrument within the international Commu- 
nist movement. The Soviet Union has long stood for a summit meeting on 
nuclear questions and has favored an agreement banning the use of nuclear 
weapons. In the climate of the polemics over the nuclear test ban treaty in 
1963, the Russians were able to ignore the Chinese disarmament proposals 
while condemning China for refusing to adhere to the test ban treaty. How- 
ever, after the change of leadership in the Soviet Union and the Chinese 
nuclear test, the Russians and their Communist allies not only did not 
criticize the Chinese for their test!5 but also took favorable account of the 
Chinese disarmament proposals.*® Support for the Chinese proposal, indeed, 
has become a symbol of one area of solidarity within the international Com- 
munist movement. It was repeated, for example in the Soviet-North Viet- 
namese Communiqué issued after Kosygin’s visit to Hanoi in early 1965.17 
But while the Soviets have indicated their support for a ban on the use of 
nuclear weapons, they have also stressed their long-standing agitation for 
an agreement on this issue and have tried to downplay the Chinese role.*® 


15 Tass simply repeated the substance of the NCNA statement announcing the test. 
The only criticism from a Communist state came from East Germany which declared 
that China had “brusquely disregarded world-wide demands of the people for non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons.” (East Berlin Neues Deutschland, Oct. 17, 1964.) 
Later East German statements adopted the noncommittal Soviet line. 

16 Moscow domestic radio in Russian, Jan. 3, 1965; Peking NCNA, Dec. 15, 24, 1964, 
Jan. 1, 7, 12, 18, 20, 1965. 

17 Hanoi, VNA International Service, Feb. 11, 1965. 

18 International Affairs (Moscow), Jan. 1965, pp. 9-14. 
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At the same time, the Chinese have sought to use their possession of nu- 
clear weapons to reinforce their claims for a leading position in the inter- 
national Communist movement and to increase the pressure against the 
_ Soviet efforts to oust China from the Communist world. The militant parties 
supporting the Chinese were quick to endorse and applaud the Chinese 
nuclear detonation and to argue that it increased the influence of true Marx- 
ist-Leninists in the international Communist movement. It would appear 
that China’s ascendancy over this group was reinforced by the nuclear 
detonation and the diplomacy which followed it. 

In addition, the Chinese nuclear detonation has increased the pressure 
among the Communist neutrals, notably Rumania and Cuba, for treating 
the Chinese problem more seriously and attempting to effect a compromise. 
Coming as it did at the same time as the overthrow of Khrushchev, it is di- 
ficult to separate out what was caused by that and what would have fol- 
lowed anyhow from a Chinese nuclear detonation. Nevertheless, the sending 
of Chou En-lai to Moscow suggests the Chinese, because of these two 
events, had perhaps over-optimistic expectations of a kind of settlement 
with the Soviet Communist party which was now possible. 

Whatever form events may take in the coming months, it is clear that the 
Chinese nuclear capacity has increased Chinese influence within the Com- 
munist movement whether they are able to negotiate an uneasy compromise 
with the Russians or end up leading a separate group. 

Nuclear Blackmail: Prior to the attainment of a nuclear capability, the 
general Chinese line was to disparage the use of nuclear weapons by socialist 
countries, to commit China to a no-first-use policy and to charge the Soviet 
Union with thinking that nuclear blackmail could be used by Communist 
countries. The Chinese argued, on the contrary, that nuclear blackmail 
should not be undertaken by socialist states. 

Since their nuclear detonation the Chinese have, in general, refrained 
from any overt nuclear threats. They have, as was indicated above, stressed 
that they are far along in the development of a nuclear capability, have in- 
dicated that planes which they have could be diverted to the delivery of 
weapons and have suggested that their nuclear capability could be used as 
an umbrella for wars of national liberation. However, it is only when com- 
menting on relations with Japan that’the Chinese have made statements 
which approximate threats of the use of nuclear weapons against another 
country. These statements have sought to capitalize on the Japanese fear 
of nuclear attack by describing the threat in vivid terms. 

The Chinese have launched an intensive anti-Japan campaign focused 
on the new Japanese Prime Minister, Sato, particularly following the Japa- 
nese decision to permit nuclear-powered submarines to land at Japanese 
ports and Sato’s visit to the United States. This campaign reached a height 
on November 24, 1964, in an Observer article in the People’s Daily entitled 
“The Sato Government Does Not Know Which Way the Wind Blows.” 
Attacking the Japanese decision to permit American nuclear-powered sub- 
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marines to land in Japan, and the general Japanese policy of alliance with 
the United States, the editorial declared: 


The closer the Japan-U.S. collaboration, the less guaranteed is Japan’s 
security. Today U.S. imperialism is brandishing its nuclear weapons in 
Asia, making active preparations for a nuclear war. If it eventually starts 
such a war, Japan, as a U.S. nuclear base, is bound to bear the brunt and 
will inevitably be pushed into the abyss of nuclear calamity. The Japa- 
nese Government willingly acts as an accomplice in U.S. imperialism’s 
nuclear war preparations—this is an extremely dangerous road by which 
the Japanese nation is led to a bottomless nuclear chasm. Precisely be- 
cause of this, the Japanese people have unfolded a vigorous mass struggle 
opposing entry of U.S. nuclear submarines and opposing turning Japan 
into a U.S. nuclear war base by the U.S.-Japanese reactionaries.19 


Another Observer editorial in December reiterated this threat that the 
alliance would push Japan toward “the abyss of nuclear calamity” without 
reiterating that this could presumably occur only if the United States 
started a nuclear war.?° 

The Chinese campaign seems designed most directly to try to keep Japan 
from moving further toward the full acceptance of American nuclear power 
being stationed in Japanese territory. It is presumably designed to encour- 
age neutralist tendencies and anti-American tendencies in Japan by stress- 
ing the dangers of alliance with the United States. In addition, while making 
threats against Japan and at the same time reiterating that China would 
never use nuclear weapons first, Peking is able to bring home to other 
Asian countries the danger of provoking China while concentrating the 
threat on one of the few countries in the area in an overt alliance with the 
United States. 

Conclusion: Thus in the early post-detonation period China has sought 
to use her nuclear detonation and her development of nuclear weapons as an 
instrument in support of on-going policies. Internally the major stress has 
been on the role of nuclear weapons in making China self-sufficient in the 
defense field and in demonstrating that China can be self-sufficient in science 
and technology. Externally the detonation is used to lend credence to 
China’s effort to support wars of national liberation and implicitly to in- 
crease her influence within the third world and within the international 
Communist movement. It is also used to force other countries to take more 
seriously the Chinese peace position in order to undercut the opposition to 
Chinese nuclear testing and to combat the argument that China is not in 
favor of disarmament. Finally, in relation to Japan, it serves as an instru- 
ment in the attempt to undermine the Sato Government and in general to 
move Japan out of alliance with the United States. At the same time, Peking 


19 Translation in Peking Review, Nov. 27, 1964, pp. 16-18; People’s Daily, Nov. 24, 
1964, p. 3. 3 

20 People’s Daily editorial, “What Is The Sato Government Up To In the U.N.?”, 
People’s Daily, Dec. 12, 1964, p. 1, translation in Peking Review, Dec. 18, 1964, pp. 6-8. 
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stresses its moderation, its “realistic” appraisal of the role of nuclear weap- 
ons, and its commitment not to use nuclear weapons first, in order to reduce 
the likelihood of an American attack against China. The Chinese leaders 
recognize that they are in a transitional period. China has embarked on the ` 
road toward an effective nuclear military capability but does not yet have 
a usable nuclear force. 

It is likely that this pattern will continue. The bomb will not bring about 
radical new changes in policy until Chinese leaders become convinced that 
in fact the Chinese nuclear developments have reached the stage where 
there is a new turning point in international relations which could be ex- 
ploited by a more aggressive policy. Peking may now be asking itself 
whether such a point has been reached or will soon be reached as China’s 
nuclear development proceeds. 


MORTON H. HALPERIN is Assistant Professor of Government and Research Associate 
of the Center for International Affairs, Harvard University. 


PAKISTAN’S FIRST PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
SHARIF al-MUJAHID 





Elections are an exciting affair anywhere, but particularly in a 
country such as Pakistan in which political activity has been quiescent since 
the fall of 1958 and in which presidential elections were being held for the 
first time. More significant was the fact that President Ayub Khan, who had 
ruled Pakistan with feeble, if any, opposition, for most of his six years in 
office, was being challenged seriously for the first time by a national figure 
of consistently high repute in public estimation, whose emotional appeal 
with the masses had remained unabated since independence in 1947. 

President Ayub came to power in October 1958. He collaborated with the 
then President Iskander Mirza in scrapping the 1956 constitution (and the 
constitutional apparatus that went with it) and in imposing martial law. 
Three weeks later the senior partner was summarily ousted; and Ayub be- 
came President. Between the twin authors of martial law, Ayub’s name was 
untarnished while Mirza’s was notorious, and hence detested, for his poli- 
ticking; for pulling the strings behind the scene; for significantly augment- 
ing the authoritarian trend in Pakistani politics initiated by his predecessor, 
Ghulam Mohammed; and, above all, for a good deal of confusion and chaos 
that were so characteristic of the Pakistani scene in the few months before 
the October 7 decree. On the other hand, the Mirza-installed coterie in 
power, scheming and feuding all the time, had little grounding among the 
masses, while the more popular opposition parties and leaders, now in politi- 
cal wilderness, called for revolt and revolution. It was, therefore, not sur- 
prising that Mirza’s exit and Ayub’s ascension to supreme power were widely 
weicomed throughout the country. One of those who hailed this new develop- 
ment was, ironically, Miss Fatima Jinnah who later was to become such a 
serious contender for the presidency against Ayub. 

For a little less than four years Ayub ruled with a firm hand, but intro- 
duced several salutary reforms (such as those relating to land, agriculture 
and family laws), toned up the administration and took peremptory meas- 
ures against such social evils as corruption, hoarding, black-marketing and 
smuggling. Ayub had no intention of going back to the 1956 parliamentary 
constitution; hence, when he thought it expedient, he promulgated a new 
constitution (June 1962), which softened the martial law regulations, but 
retained “the purpose that lay behind them and the presidential power to 
enforce them.” The intention was obviously to convert martial law “into a 
document which will form the basis of running the country.” 2 


1 Khalid B. Sayeed, “Pakistan’s Constitutional Autocracy,” Pacific Affairs, XXXIV:4 
(Winter 1963-64). 

2 Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, Speeches and Statements (Karachi: n.d.), 
Vol. I, p. 58. For two divergent views on the constitution, see “The 1962 Pakistan 
Constitution: Two Views,” Asian Survey, II:6 (August 1962), 9-23. 
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For an authoritarian regime, says Tocqueville, “the most dangerous 
moment” usually comes “when it begins to reform itself.” And for the Ayub 
regime this was that crucial moment. While he considered the lifting of 
martial law and the promulgation of this constitution as sufficient concession 
to the protagonists of democracy, the latter took it as only the first of a series 
of steps toward full democracy. Ayub felt that the goals of “unity,” “political 
stability” and “modernization” were enchanting enough to sell his new con- 
stitution—and his regime. The dictates of economic development are such, 
he argued, that developing countries like Pakistan cannot progress under 
the “strains and stresses of the western democratic system.” Over the years, 
this argument has been reinforced by the telling fact that Pakistan’s eco- 
nomic growth under the Ayub regime has not only been stupendous, but is 
even considered one of the most impressive in Asia. 

As against this is the simple but cogent argument of all democrats in all 
ages—namely, there is no substitute for freedom, nor is freedom a half-way 
house. The clamor for the democratization of the constitution thus became 
increasingly strident, and the opposition for a time seémed to carry every- 
thing before it. But, by a stroke of fortune, this “dangerous moment” for 
the Ayub regime synchronized with the dispatch, in the fall of 1962, of mass- 
ive western, and especially U.S., arms’ aid to India which posed a new threat 
to Pakistan’s security. This emergency enabled Ayub to galvanize public 
opinion in his favor, and gave him the much needed respite to put the former 
politicians in “their proper place” through a new Political Parties’ Ordi- 
nance. The fast-rising opposition tide was, thus, effectively stemmed, and a 
dangerous corner turned—at least for the time being. 

“Democracy,” according to Disraeli, “is inconceivable without political 
parties.” And, in spite of his dislike of politicians, politicking and political 
parties, Ayub had to permit the revival of political groupings in the National 
Assembly. But “the firm policies of the Government and the disarray of the 
opposition groupings” had largely “inhibited political activity,”* with the 
result that the opposition was “reduced to vocalizing in the National Assem- 
bly, and there too the chorus” was fast “becoming discordant.”* The new 
press laws served the purpose of a leash for the press and took care of “ir- 
responsible” press criticism. The finishing touch to Ayub’s control of the 
country’s politics and political activities was given when he assumed in 
December 1963 the presidency of the Pakistan Muslim League (PML), 
founded in September 1962 at a convention in Karachi. All this led a good 
many of even the “old guard” to jump on his bandwagon, and the ruling 
Muslim League party in the legislatures was vastly strengthened. 

By winter of 1964, Ayub was in firm control of the internal situation, and 
his prestige as world statesman, chiefly because of a Gaullist policy in the 
context of Pakistan’s foreign affairs, had soared high—and with it, the 


3 Norman D. Palmer, “New Directions for Pakistan,” Current History (February 
1964). 
4 The Times (London), July 8, 1963. 
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country’s prestige abroad as well. The largest nation in Asia was won over 
to Pakistan’s side—and close contact was established with Djakarta and 
Colombo as well. And with Nehru’s death in May 1964, Ayub emerged as 
an outstanding leader in the region; this status received confirmation at the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference (July 1962) where his per- 
formance elicited favorable comment from the British press. Yet another 
plum was conveniently picked up when he initiated the Istanbul Pact of 
July 1964, by which the three Muslim members of CENTO agreed to launch 
the “Regional Cooperation for Development” (RCD) on the pattern of the 
Common Market in Europe. This move, which earned for Ayub the epithet 
of a “Moslem De Gaulle,” was hailed in Pakistan as a concrete step towards 
the unity of the Muslim world, a goal cherished by all Muslim Pakistanis. 

All this was deftly exploited by his enthusiasts—and they were many—to 
call for Ayub’s unanimous election for the next presidential term. Before 
long, a systematic campaign in its support was launched through speeches 
and statements which recounted in glowing terms his services and achieve- 
ments. Ayub, it was argued, should be elected unopposed “in recognition 
of his unique achievement for the Muslim world,” for the sake of “stability 
of administration and over-all development,” for “political and economic 
stability,” for ensuring “a bright and prosperous future for the country and 
unity in the Muslim world” and for a host of other reasons, some of them 
quite understandable, even convincing. When his. candidature was finally 
launched by the PML, even Dawn lent its enthusiastic support to the unani- 
mous-election plea, since there was “no one else among the living personali- 
ties who” could “present anything like the same credentials to the electoral 
college.”® 

Weak, faction-ridden, and effete though the opposition may have been, 
its ranks were still not altogether denuded of persons capable of upsetting 
the “unanimous-election” campaign. The person who accomplished this near 
miracle was Khawaja Nazimuddin, a former Governor General and Prime 
Minister, as well as a former Chief Minister of (united) Bengal and East 
Pakistan, and now President of the Council Muslim League (CML), a fac- 
tion of the pre-martial law Pakistan Muslim League, dominated by the “old 
guard” and parliamentary system-oriented politicians. It took him several 
months of intensive travelling and’ maneuvering to talk other opposition 
leaders through their own respective party workers into fighting the presi- 
dential elections jointly. Eventually, on July 21, 1964, five oppositon parties 
merged into a Combined Opposition party (COP), adopted a nine-point 
program as its election manifesto, and agreed to put up a single presidential 
candidate. Ironically, this development synchronized with Ayub’s return 
from a “triumphant tour” which had occasioned an overflowing of the na- 
tion’s gratitude and its appreciation of his “singular,” “splendid” and “‘re- 
markable achievements.” The five opposition parties represented in COP 


5 Dawn (Karachi), Aug. 21, 1964. 
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were the middle-of-the-road Council Muslim League (CML) headed by 
Khawaja Nazimuddin; the extreme left National Awami party (NAP) 
headed by Maualana Abdul Hamid Khan Bhashani; the central-left Awami 
League (AL) headed by Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan (President) and 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman (General Secretary, East Pakistan AL); the 
central-right Nizam-i-Islam party (NIP) headed by Chaudhri Mohammad 
Ali, a former Prime Minister; and the extreme right Jamaat-i-Islami (JI), 
headed by Maulana Maudoodi. 

The ruling party reacted quickly, bitterly, even somewhat maliciously to 
this election alliance, The COP was compared to the Jugto (United) Front, 
a confused jumble of heterogeneous parties which fought for spoils among 
themselves once it had toppled the Muslim League Government in the East 
Pakistan elections of March 1954, and the COP’s nine-point program to the 
Jugto Front’s utopian and parochial 21-point manifesto. The COP was 
characterized as an odd conglomeration of “tried and discredited leaders” 
and “frustrated politicians” who had brought the country to such “disgrace” 
in their own heydey, who had now joined hands to “elevate the disgrace to 
the national level,” and who, above all, were actuated by nothing except the 
desire “to seize power.”® They were “anti-social,” their activities “nefari- 
ous,” and their mission was “to create chaos.”? Several ministers, among 
others, taunted the opposition with having thus far failed to find any na- 
tional figure to head their ticket. 

Nor was this taunt altogether unfounded. The opposition was in fact in 
search of a candidate for almost two months, and was hard put to find one— 
for the simple reason that party and petty jealousies had heavily weighed 
with the five COP components in the consideration and rejection of several 
names. Finally, on September 19, the name of Miss Fatima Jinnah, the 
sister of Quaid-i-Azam, Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan, was 
proposed and accepted unanimously. Miss Jinnah, though initially reluctant, 
finally yielded to the impassioned appeals of both Nazimuddin and his tacti- 
cal adviser, Fazlur Rahman, in the name of the “nation,” “democracy” and 
“patriotism.” She felt compelled “to accept the nation’s call,” as a matter of 
“duty” and promised to “spare nothing in devotion, service and hard work 
in achieving the objectives for which the millions in Pakistan have been 
silently and devotedly yearning for the last few years.””® 

Why did the opposition nominate Miss Jinnah? Firstly, they were in 
search of a national figure whose patriotism, sincerity and integrity were 
above question, who commanded the respect and devotion of the entire na- 
tion, and who had the courage of her convictions. Furthermore, Miss Jinnah 
had held no office in the past and, therefore, could not be accused of ineffi-. 
ciency, corruption, maladministration, and a host of other charges which 
were levelled against other opposition leaders, with or without justification. 


6 Ibid., Oct. 7, 1964. 
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Fearless and undaunted, she had 2 razor-sharp tongue which had spared 
none in the past, not even when she spoke on the government-controlled 
radio. The opposition was also apprehensive that any other candidate might 
be screened out by the ruling party under the constitutional proviso that 
there should be no more than four candidates, including the sitting President, 
in a presidential election. Above all, the opposition felt that it was necessary 
to “exploit” Miss Jinnah’s great emotional appeal with the masses if its 
“mission” for the restoration of unfettered democracy and civic rights were 
to have any chance of success at all. 

Miss Jinnah’s nomination caught the ruling party unaware. They knew 
that the opposition had been “hobnobbing” with Miss Jinnah, and of her 
avowed views on such crucial issues as fundamental rights, direct vote, and 
parliamentary democracy, which she gave vent to time and again; but they 
felt that old, frail and somewhat broken in health as she was, she would re- 
fuse all overtures from the opposition. What did she stand to gain by “play- 
ing into the hands of these discredited” leaders? Since her brother’s demise, 
she had been almost looked upon as Khatoon-i-Pakistan (‘The First Lady of 
- Pakistan) and Madar-i-Millat (Mother of the Nation). And she had filled 
the role of an elderly mother calling the erring children to the right track 
whenever the occasion demanded with singular distinction and grace. Would 
she, then, give up this “lofty eminence” in favor of the rough and tumble 
world of active politics? Would she, at 71, subject herself to a long, arduous 
election campaign? No sensible person in her position, it was felt, would by 
her own volition, condescend to become the center of a bitter, gruelling con- 
troversy, and that when she was to be pitted against a man of the stature of 
President Ayub. These considerations led the ruling party to assume that 
she would refuse the nomination. They even sent emissaries to her—and 
some PML leaders publicly appealed to her “good sense” to keep herself 
away from the impending political controversy. 

The reaction to her acceptance varied with the political orientation of the 
commentators. Phrases such as “unfortunate,” “most sorrowful,” “tragic,” 
and “a cover for self-seekers and power-hunters” contrasted with such as “a 
great historic decision,” “the conscience of the people,” and “a great chal- 
lenge to those among us who dream and crave for the establishment of a 
clean political and moral order.” 

In any case, soon after Miss Jinnah’s crucial decision, the political scene 
in Pakistan underwent a sudden and sweeping change: it gave nerve and 
verve to the opposition; anti-Ayub sentiment, thus far silent out of either 
fear or expediency, became vocal almost overnight. The opposition’s con- 
fidence was further bolstered by the courts’ decisions declaring the govern- 
ment’s ban on the Jamaat-i-Islami illegal and the West Pakistan Loud- 
speaker Ordinance void. This led most of the intellectuals, student and 
workers’ organizations and the bar associations almost without exception 
to come out openly in favor of Miss Jinnah. The list of opposition adherents 
was formidable and impressive in terms of both numbers and intellect and 
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social status, as well as professional, middle and working class background. 

It was a measure of the change in the political landscape of Pakistan that 
during the next three months strikes, demonstrations and protest rallies 
swept the country from one end to the other. There were strikes by jute 
workers throughout East Pakistan for 53 days, erupting in serious riots in 
the Khalishpur industrial area (Khulna); by the Chittagong port workers; 
by West Pakistan transport workers, paralyzing communications through- 
out the province; and by Bannu woolen mills’ workers in the Frontier. 
Strike notices were served by the East Pakistan Railway Employees’ League 
and the Karachi Electric Supply Corporation employees. A new labor front 
called the East Pakistan Workers’ Council was launched in October and a 
15-point program was formulated. Secondary school teachers in East Paki- 
stan and primary school teachers in West Pakistan went on strike. And, 
above all, students’ grievances, whether genuine or supposed, erupted into 
a strike throughout the western province, so intense in character that the 
government was, for the first time, forced to close down all educational in- 
stitutions for an indefinite period in early December 1964. Pandora’s box, 
it seemed, had been broken wide open. 

When the opposition launched its campaign on October 1, there was some 
skepticism that it would continue the whole way. But the teeming, tumultu- 
ous receptions Miss Jinnah received all the way from Peshawar to Karachi 
in her eight-day tour of West Pakistan put heart into the opposition camp, 
and made it increasingly bold, vocal and determined. The welcome she re- 
ceived during her week-long East Pakistan tour was even more frantic: 
whole towns and villages came out to demonstrate their “smothering affec- 
tion.” The Green Arrow, East Pakistan’s fastest express train, which carried 
her from Dacca to Chittagong, crawled along at the rate of seven miles an 
hour; it took more than 28 hours to cover the 196-mile journey, normally 
covered in seven hours. Everywhere the most characteristic feature of her 
receptions was their spontaneity and sincerity. The tour, however, ended 
on a sad note: Nazimuddin, the architect of the COP and the inspiration 
behind Miss Jinnah’s candidacy, died as a result of campaign fatigue on 
October 22. This setback seemed to unnerve even the fiery, determined cam- 
paigner, but only for the moment. Nazimuddin’s exit doubtless affected the 
COP’s chances at the polls, but since the campaign had got off to a good 
start, the newly found party was saved from a premature collapse. 

Initially, Ayub seemed altogether unconcerned with what the opposition 
was doing or saying. During August and September, his references to the 
COP and its nine-point program were scant and fleeting, but instead empha- 
sized the need for “economic and political stability with a strong center . 
for Pakistan’s forward march” and argued that the Moghul dynasty’s down- 
fall in the subcontinent had resulted from a weakening of the central gov- 
_ ernment after Aurangzeb.’ But the unexpected response to his rival’s call 
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finally forced him to undertake an equally determined campaign in person. 

The Manifestos: The election manifestos?® of the two candidates may be 
briefly noted here. Miss Jinnah’s manifesto, the COP’s nine-point program, 
called for the achievement of a fully democratic constitution; the direct 
election of the national and provincial assemblies, and full legislative and 
budgetary powers for them; a federal parliamentary structure with built-in 
provincial autonomy consistent with the integrity of Pakistan and parity at 
the center; curtailment of the presidential powers; separation of the judici- 
ary from the executive and the supreme courts’ right to determine the con- 
stitutional validity of laws; the withdrawal of the ban on political parties; 
release of all political detenus and repeal of all repressive laws. With respect 
to foreign policy, Kashmir, minorities, administrative reforms, inter and 
intra-wing developmental disparity, and Islamic content, it did not differ 
much from Ayub’s manifesto. 

Despite the adoption of a manifesto by the PML in the previous March, 
Ayub thought it expedient to issue his cwn personal manifesto. He pled for 
democracy, “based on pragmatism rather than dogmatism” and “the rule of 
law.” The people “must themselves determine the form of government,” but 
must be guided by “an enlightened approach based on practical realism 
rather than dominated by theorization”; they should “shed retrograde and 
antiquated traditionalism,” in order to “usher in an era of true liberation; 
politically, culturally, socially, economizally and intellectually.” The coun- 
try’s sovereignty and unity could be “guaranteed only by a strong center, 
capable of preventing the centrifugal forces to reassert themselves.” Ayub 
also promised to “build up a strong rural community capable of looking 
after its own needs”; “to work out a ccde of ethics for the Press”; and “to 
advance the ideology of Muslim nationalism.” In order to achieve these and 
other goals, Ayub urged the nation to develop patience, faith, moderation, a 
national outlook, and to work hard and selflessly. And in seeking re-election, 
his sole aim was to achieve these objectives and “to establish sovereignty of 
the people and to work for the progress of Pakistan.” 

The analysis of their respective manifestos by the two rivals was interest- 
ing. Ayub characterized the COP’s program as a “bundle of lies,” a string of 
“catchy slogans based on sentiments of parochialism, regionalism and petty 
issues.”2+ On the other hand, Ayub’s manifesto was dubbed an “election 
bluff.” His pragmatic approach, it was said, in effect meant nothing but “a 
superimposed constitution or an ordinance issued as fundamental law.” He 
had “already practiced his pragmatism by rejecting the reports of the Con- 
stitution and Franchise Commissions.” The omission of any reference to 
the method by which the people’s will would be ascertained was denounced 
and a referendum on the question of direct polls demanded. 

More caustic was Miss Jinnah’s comment. Referring to Ayub’s promise 


10 For “Ayub’s Manifesto,” see zbid., Oct. 26, 1964, and for COP’s, see ibid., Oct. 31, 
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to safeguard “the basic rights” of the people under the rule of law, she asked 
whether the law he had in mind was the one that he would “ordain, promul- 
gate and proclaim” as he had “been doing during the last six years”; “his 
armory” consisted of nothing but laws such as “the Press Ordinance, extern- 
ment laws, Security Acts, and a host of other laws.” She even accused him of 
“lack of faith in the people” and dubbed him “a dictator,” who was “now 
trying to wear the garb of a democrat.” 1? 

Voting Procedure: Under the Pakistan constitution, the voters delegate 
their right to choose the President and members of the national and pro- 
vincial assemblies to 80,000 representatives—the “‘basic democrats” who 
form the electoral college. The electorate is divided into 80,000 tiny constitu- 
encies. each consisting of about 200-600 voters. Once these members of the 
electoral college (MECs) are elected, the voters have little hold over them 
with regard to their choice of presidential and assembly candidates, what- 
ever their promises and predilections at the time of their own elections, 
Hence the PML’s decision not to give tickets to the contestants at this basic 
tier, but to “own the person who wins the election”; the COP, on the other 
hand, did—perhaps to demonstrate its strength as well as to exert moral 
pressure on those elected on its ticket. In these circumstances, the preferences 
of the MECs were unknown until they had actually cast their votes. 

The elections to this lowest tier were held in West Pakistan from October 
31 to November 9 and in East Pakistan from November 10 to 19. About 
2,725 candidates were elected unopposed in West Pakistan, and some 2,123 
in the east wing; the rest of the seats were contested, usually by more than 
two candidates. In Karachi, for instance, 5,575 candidates filed nomination 
papers for 1,569 seats; in Dacca 2,158 nominations were received for 692 
seats; in Lahore district 11,506 nominations were filed by 7,291 candidates 
for 2,313 seats; and in Peshawar the candidates for 192 seats totalled over 
a thousand. Over 100,000 nominations were filed for the 40,000 seats in 
East Pakistan. A large number of candidates chose to disguise their political 
affiliation, thus avoiding indicating whether they supported President Ayub 
or Miss Jinnah. Even as the polling progressed, it was alleged that the pro- 
cedure for the MECs’ elections had “built-in loopholes, permitting large 
scale bogus voting and all manner of corrupt practices.” The COP had 
earlier challenged the voters’ lists, and’ had demanded the holding of elec- 
tions in a particular city, town or district on a single day to avoid bogus 
voting. Its 34-page.White Paper, listing ten specific charges and demanding 
a judicial inquiry headed by a High Court judge, was brushed aside as an 
alibi to cover its failure at the polls. Even so, it was difficult in the end to say 
how each party had fared; both claimed an overwhelming majority of seats. 

Nominations for the presidency were called for on November 22 and this 
set off another bitter controversy between the two rivals and their parties. 
The 72-hour notice given for the filing of nominations was considered in- 
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sufficient and an attempt to “obstruct” the opposition. The COP’s fears that 
the government planned to screen out Miss Jinnah gained strength when it 
was learned that three members of Ayub’s own cabinet—in addition to Ayub, 
Miss Jinnah and two other minor candidates—had filed nomination papers. 
Under the constitution orly four candidates including the sitting President 
(who could contest a second term without being subjected to the screening 
process) can contest the election. Hence, even if the two minor candidates 
withdrew, the remaining five would still necessitate screening by the assem- 
blies—in which case the immense PML majorities in the assemblies could 
screen out Miss Jinnah. 

It was this that led the opposition to challenge the eligibility of President 
Ayub to contest the elections, charging that as a Field Marshal in the Army, 
he held an office of profit and was, thus, subject to the prohibition on such 
candidacies in Article 115 of the constitution. The government’s notification 
that he had retired from service with effect irom February 16, 1960 was dis- 
puted at length: the COP even threatened to move the courts in the matter. 
In the end, however, Miss Jinnah was saved from the screening process by 
the withdrawal of the three ministers, while Ayub was saved from a court 
reference with regard to his eligibility. 

The penultimate stage in the election campaign was the holding of the 
ten “confrontation” meetings to enable the candidates to project their views 
before the electors, in crowds of between 4,000 and perhaps 10,000. Miss 
Jinnah demanded a direct confrontation with Ayub but, under the pro- 
cedures, the candidates did not meet each other but came in turn. She walked 
out of the first Rawalpindi meeting, proferring a series of charges against the 
administration and the Election Commission, which were stoutly refuted. 

These meetings were important because a candidate’s success at the polls, 
in the ultimate analysis, depended upon his ability to influence the MECs. 
The PML which had discreetly decided, on the one hand, against the issu- 
ance of tickets at this tier, and, on the other, upon “owning” the successful 
candidates, now made an all-out effort to attract COP supporters. Appeals 
were made to their good sense, their patriotism, even their self-interest. They 
were repeatedly told, for instance, that they were the “custodians of this 
[Basic Democracy] system” and that it was their “responsibility to guard 
it against those” who were out to “deStroy” it and their “position in it.”18 

On this point the opposition’s stand was somewhat awkward. Their leaders 
had in the past bitterly railed against this system, calling it a “base” democ- 
racy, designed to rob the people of their right to directly elect their represen- 
tatives to the assemblies. During the campaign, however, they had some- 
what changed their stand, repeatedly assuring the basic democrats that 
though they would no longer form the electoral college, they would be more 
than adequately compensated by the conferment of greater powers in the 
local self-government sphere and by being released from the present tutelage 
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of the executive. These assurances, in turn, led to charges of insincerity, 
volte face and opportunism, designed to mislead the MECs. Ayub repeat- 
edly told them that once deprived of their present electoral rights, they 
would be reduced “to a mere instrument of local self-government.”!* And, 
to be sure, such appeals paid Ayub huge dividends. It was also a measure of 
the “enlightened self-interest” of at least some of the basic democrats that 
duting the projection meetings they repeatedly enquired about the emolu- 
ments they would get and the powers they would wield, in case of their 
election. 

The Issues: The presidential contest was not merely a contest between two 
individuals; it was a contest between two ways of life of which they had 
become the most outstanding symbols. It was, by any standard, a battle of 
giants, and the debate was long, bitter, sometimes even bordering on personal 
abuse and slander, but all the time providing a memorable lesson in political 
education and awakening. 

There have been few elections in which the alternatives before the electors 
were so sharply opposed—-and focussed. The issues as presented by Ayub 
and Miss Jinnah were, indeed, in terms of black and white, with no shades 
of grey in between—“stability versus chaos” and “democracy versus dic- 
tatorship.” Ayub protested that dictators did not give constitutions nor hold 
elections, much less go begging for votes. But the fiery septuagenarian re- 
torted that “the so-called constitution” was “promulgated by one man, made 
and administered by one man, who can appoint himself, dismiss himself, and 
go on pension whenever he likes as if Pakistan is an absolute monarchy.”!5 

Ayub asserted that his system ensured stability within and without, but 
Miss Jinnah retorted that what was desired was stability through a system 
and not through a person: “the stability of a country was not jeopardized 
by a change of government”; nor did it “depend on one man or a handful 
of persons.” On the contrary, it “originates from the people” who “are the 
real foundation of a stable system.’”*6 Ayub, on his part, asserted that the 
country would be “demolished” if the opposition won. 

The opposition adopted a united front approach in order to exploit the 
dissatisfied elements in the country. Hence its slogan of “democracy versus 
dictatorship.” “Give me votes and I will give you democracy,” said Miss 
Jinnah repeatedly. This approach was meant to make the people believe 
that the opposition stood for unfettered democracy; Ayub for unbridled 
autocracy. But diametrically opposite was the ruling party’s strategy. Not 
only did it characterize the Ayub government as a democracy suited to 
Pakistani conditions, but it was determined to deflect the election campaign 
into side issues which were bound ultimately to hurt the opposition cause. 

The most crucial among these was India. The occasionally favorable In- 
dian comments, understandable in view of India’s traditional hostility to 
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every government in Pakistan, was assiduously and continuously exploited 
by PML spokesmen to prove that the Indians desired a change in Pakistan 
because of their fear of Ayub and their hope of political instability in Pakis- 
tan following Miss Jinnah’s victory. The opposition was even accused of 
wanting to “disarm Pakistan and sell it out to India.’’!* India’s armed 
strength, which was three times Pakistan’s in 1960, had, thanks to western 
military aid, increased to five times Pakistan’s; a vigorous and skillful lead- 
ership was therefore indispensable to frustrate recurring Indian designs, and 
such leadership could be provided by Ayub alone.18 

Secondly, the National Awami party’s association with the COP was in- 
terpreted by the PML to mean that the opposition stood for the disintegra- 
tion of Pakistan. The NAP, it may be remembered, supports the dismember- 
ment of One Unit in West Pakistan, complete provincial autonomy and two 
economies. Bhashani has often been charged with holding East Pakistan se- 
cession views; Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, another top NAP leader, is well- 
known for his advocacy of “Pakhtoonistan.” For some inexplicable reason, 
Ghaffar Khan chose, during the election period, to visit Kabul as a state 
guest, where he was greeted with, in Pakistani views, the anathemic title of 
“Quaid-i-Pakhtoonistan” (the supreme leader of Pakhtoonistan). All this 
provided grist to the PML’s propaganda mills. Miss Jinnah’s repeated as- 
surances that all controversial issues such as the One Unit would be decided 
by the national assembly in case of her election, could not and did not dispel 
the doubts created in the public mind. 

Midway through the campaign, Miss Jinnah, in the course of a rebuttal of 
the government’s claims of success in the foreign affairs’ sphere, charged it 
with “incompetence” in failing to restrain the United States, which was 
once claimed as “‘Pakistan’s best friend,” from giving aid to India. This re- 
mark was pounced upon to infer that Miss Jinnah and her supporters must 
be the lackeys of the State Department. In spite of several clarifications, this 
refrain was kept up uninterrupted, and some ministers even went to the ex- 
tent of accusing the opposition of “getting assistance from foreign countries 
to dislodge the present regime.” The Americans, it was alleged, were under- 
writing the opposition campaign in West Pakistan while the Indians were 
footing the bill in the East Wing.”® 

Provincial issues did not figure much in the campaign. Miss Jinnah had 
largely confined herself to national issues, but others did not. In a bid, per- 
haps, to exploit East Pakistani sentiment, Governor Monem Khan even ac- 
cused the opposition of having failed to nominate an East Pakistani as its 
candidate. The Commerce Minister charged that Miss Jinnah had failed to 
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donate to the East Pakistani cyclone sufferers from funds at her disposal. 
An opposition leader, on the other hand, accused the government of failure 
to take effective measures for flood control in the east and a host of other 
things, although the Ayub government had gone out of the way to meet East 
Pakistani grievances in respect of development and inter-wing parity. 

But the one issue that loomed large throughout the entire campaign and 
may have deflected considerable votes, especially in conservative and rural 
areas, against Miss Jinnah was whether a woman could become the head of 
an avowedly Islamic state. The fundamentalist Jamaat-i-Islami, one of the 
opposition components, argued that she could under extraordinary circum- 
stances, but a crop of ulama and mashaikh (religious dignitaries) confer- 
ences, soon after Miss Jinnah’s nomination, issued fatwas (religious decrees) 
against a woman becoming the head of a Muslim state. These decrees re- 
ceived wide publicity through speeches, statements, leaflets, pamphlets and 
posters. “Is there no man,” asked Monem Khan in disgust, “who can be- 
come the head of the state?” In the heat of the controversy, however, it 
was altogether forgotten that the issue has far deeper consequences, moral 
as well as social, than what a mere election fight signified. Nor was it re- 
membered that Muslim history includes several women as head of state or 
commander of armies, and also that no Pakistani has ever demurred to the 
election of women legislators, the appointment of women ministers and am- 
bassadors, or to Pakistan’s acceptance of a woman as the head of the Com- 
monwealth. 

And what about their prima donna, this high priestess of the opposition? 
She was “a venerable person,” no doubt, but in allowing these elements “to 
hide behind her to promote their designs and disrupt the country,” she had 
made herself “a tool” in the hands of these “condemned politicians.”*+ In 
easy instalments, but with mounting vehemence, she was accused of a great 
many things: of “ambition,” of considering Pakistan her “personal prop- 
erty,” of being “old, recluse and weak-minded,” of articulating “what was 
whispered in her ears,” of lacking “experience in statecraft,” and, to top it 
all, of not making “the grade,” even “if a bottom standard was set.” How, 
then, “would she run the country” if returned to power? And, to the im- 
mense joy of Ayub’s supporters, Miss Jinnah’s somewhat laconic answers at 
the projection meetings seemed to confirm some of these allegations. 

Miss Jinnah’s troubles did not, however, end there. The opposition’s de- 
mand for a caretaker government, for access of its candidate to the state- 
owned radio (which the President could freely use), for the reduction in 
the number of polling stations (especially in the west wing which had 218 
stations, with some having only about 18-60 electors), and for the appoint- 
ment of polling and presiding officers entirely from the judiciary, or, alter- 
nately, from the teaching profession, were refused for one reason or another. 
Its meager financial resources inhibited the opposition from preaching its 
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message in the countryside through leaflets, pamphlets, posters and news- 
paper. ads (to counter PML’s extensive publicity), or even to buy enough 
jeeps for electioneering purposes. The 64 jeeps sanctioned by the govern- 
ment in West Pakistan were considered insufficient for 218 polling stations, 
some of them in areas inaccessable by air or rail routes. And the opposition 
charges of the “kidnapping, coercion and arrests all over the country” of its 
voters, polling agents, workers and supporters mounted high in the last 
three days before the elections.” There were no end to counter-charges 
either. Thus, tension, nervousness, even suspicion hung heavily in the air 
when the electors, having listened to the last-minute frantic appeals urging 
them to vote “fearlessly,” conscientiously and “with faith in the destiny of 
the nation,” went to the polls on January 2, 1965. 

The Elections: The results gave Ayub a clear, convincing, even thumping 
victory, and the opposition was stunned by the crushing defeat. Ayub se- 
cured 49,951 (62.7%) of the 79,700 votes cast, and Miss Jinnah 28,691 
(36%); Ayub’s majority of 21,260 votes was formidable by any standard. 
West Pakistan gave Ayub a massive 28,939 (73.3%) and Miss Jinnah a 
meager 10,257 (26.7%), whereas Ayub received 21,012 votes (52.9%) in 
the east wing and Miss Jinnah 18,434 (46.5%). She carried only three of 
the country’s sixteen divisions by meager majorities: Chittagong, Dacca and 
Karachi. The “dummy” candidates, Kamal and Bashir, polled a total of 
183 and 64 votes respectively, and another 810 votes were declared invalid. 

Ayub’s 73.3% vote in the west was understandable: he secured the al- 
most unanimous support of the 3,232 nominated members in tribal areas in 
the Frontier and Baluchistan (about 9% of the total west wing votes) ; 
about 75% of the votes in Sind where Foreign Minister Bhutto, along with 
local landlords, wields immense influence; and a like majority in the Punjab 
which stood to lose by the possible dismemberment of One Unit in case of 
an opposition victory. But more surprising was his absolute majority in 
East Pakistan which was expected to go overwhelmingly in Miss Jinnah’s 
favor. This underlines the success of the rural works programs in the east 
wing. In addition, most of its 20% minority vote, and the entire refugee vote 
went to bolster Ayub’s gains. The Ayub regime was thus saved from “an 
ominous identification” with the’ west wing, and eastern separatism was 
scotched—at least for a long while. ° 

In effect the vote meant that while the cities generally went with Miss 
Jinnah, Ayub’s massive hold in rural areas was indisputable. Miss Jinnah’s 
strength came from the protest voie of the professional and middle class in 
urban areas which generally consider Ayub’s administration as being “al- 
together too paternal, concerned no doubt, to give the peasant a better deal, 
but distrusting any involvement in public affairs by those who are political- 
ly mature” and who feel their “democratic instincts .. . frustrated by the 
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insistence on a ‘basic’ democracy designed for the limited horizon of the 
uneducated.” ?3 , 

Ayub’s victory meant a vote in favor of continuing stability and against 
an uncertain parliamentary democracy, so fiercely advocated by the opposi- 
tion—an opposition which, in spite of a “common enemy,” could not al- 
together curb their petty and personal jealousies (East Pakistan NAP’s 
lukewarm attitude throughout the campaign even led to charges of “be- 
trayal” by Mujibur Rahman) .** But perhaps the largest single factor in the 
President’s victory was the fact that in voting for Ayub “the electors were 
voting for themselves.” Miss Jinnah’s first indiscrete suggestion that they 
were the “creatures” of the President, and the opposition leaders’ pledge to 
denude them of their crucial voting rights, were kept dangling before them 
all the while. In addition, about two-fifths of those elected were sitting basic 
democrats who, having enjoyed the benefits of the system, were averse to 
their curtailment. Above all, Miss Jinnah had perforce to fight Ayub under 
his own system and under his rules; worse still, she was fighting, not for an 
office, but to demolish one. 

President Ayub interpreted the heavy vote in his favor “as an expressiori 
of the instinct of self-survival in a society choosing orderly progress rather 
than chaotic regression,” ? as an approval of both his internal and external 
policies as well as a mandate for his system and constitution. He thanked 
those millions who had voted him to power, but had also a kind word for 
those who had opposed him, especially for Miss Jinnah who “fought the 
elections according to her own lights” and for whom he bore “no personal 
grudge.” The vanquished could not afford to be so charitable, especially 
when she felt “cheated” by the “fool-proof” system devised by her opponent. 
She levelled a series of charges, questioned the impartiality and fairness of 
the elections, but was “grateful to those thirty thousand electors who had the 
courage to stand by their conviction and have voted according to their con- 
science in spite of all kinds of pressure.” She renewed her earlier pledge to 
continue to work for the restoration of the sovereignty of the people and true 
democracy in the country. 

This means that the opposition, if and when it recovers from this setback, 
may renew its attack on the Basic Democracy system which, in its view, “is 
calculated to make it immensely difficult to overturn a government.” But 
Ayub would be the last person to compromise on this basic feature of his 
constitution, which, he believes, makes adult franchise and democracy mean- 
ingful at this stage of Pakistan’s development. Both parties are equally 
vehement, but what could the opposition do except to rail against the system 
occasionally? More deeply entrenched than ever by the recent vote, Presi- 
dent Ayub is in no mood to listen to opposition demands. Time is, one would 
suspect, on his side, and he can consolidate his position all the more. But 


23 “Students Militant” (editorial), The Times, Dec. 12, 1964. 
24 Dawn, Dec. 25, 1964. 
25 The Times, Jan. 8, 1965. 
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there is also an opportunity for him to use the next five years to enhance his 
popularity by conciliating the opposition to the extent he thinks fit. In any 
case, much of the criticism against the system would disappear if the major 
parties make it a rule to issue party tickets to the candidates at the lowest 
tier and they, on their part, hold fast to their election pledges in presidential 
and assembly voting. 

All told, the elections were not only an exciting, but an educative affair as 
well. The point i is that they were held at all: this was something in Pakistan’s 
dismal history. Some of the allegations levied by both parties might better 
have been left unsaid; neither President Ayub hor Miss Jinnah deserved 
some of the epithets cast against them by each other and by their respective 
supporters. The scars will remain for some time, but it is to Miss Jinnah’s 
credit that she never let the campaign degenerate into parochial, provincial, 
and petty issues as usually happens in multi-racial, multi-lingual and eco- 
nomically disparate societies; in that way, her candidacy has helped national 
integration, rather than disintegration. It is another thing whether the politi- 
cal dialogue initiated during last fall will continue. 





SHARIF at-MUJAHID is Chairman of the Journalism Department at the University of 
Karachi. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH AND THE 
“END OF IDEOLOGY” IN JAPAN* 


MASAAKI TAKANE 


Since the middle 1950’s, research in the social sciences has 
focused upon increasing depoliticization, or the “end of ideology.” For the 
contemporary radical intelligentsia, the old ideologies have lost their power 
to persuade. At the same time “classical” liberals no longer insist that the 
State should play no role in the economy, and even many conservatives, at 
least in England and on the Continent, decline to argue that the welfare 
state is “the road to serfdom.” According to Daniel Bell, “there is today a 
rough consensus” in the West. That is, in many Western nations there is 
basic agreement on the goals to be attained; debate now focuses on the 
means, or administrative technologies, to be employed in achieving these 
goals, 

In this paper I shall seek to determine whether the “end of ideology” 
phenomenon has yet appeared in Japan. If we compare Japan with the 
United States or some European countries—England or Sweden, for ex- 
ample—Japan is still an arena of ideological tension. Nevertheless, there 
is some evidence of an “end of ideology” tendency in Japan, since the end 
of the Pacific War. 

To analyze this trend I shall survey the contents of two Japanese maga- 
zines—Chuo Koron (The Central Review) and Sekai (The World)—both 
monthly magazines which have a strong influence on Japanese intellectuals, 
comparable to The New Republic or Harper’s in the United States. These 
magazines contain articles on social, political, economic and philosophical 
subjects, reports, novels and photographs. There are, of course, other influ- 
ential magazines and other forms of mass media as well, but the two se- 
lected will provide a useful measure of the changes in ideological tension 
in Japan. 

Furthermore, I shall be interested in discovering if there is any correla- 
tion between the “end of ideology” tendency and Japan’s economic growth 
since 1945. As Herbert Passin has suggested, there appears to be a close 
relationship between the political and economic modernization of a country 
and what he calls the professionalization of its journalism. In the earlier 
and more intense phase of the nationalist movement, the close union of 
literature, politics, and journalism is very- striking. The journalist is not 
a mere reporter but a commentator, essayist, propagandist as well—a 
“writer.” Most of the journals in the early stages of modernization of var- 


* This paper is a summary of the author’s Master’s Project in Communication and 
Journalism, Stanford University. He appreciates the thoughtful advice of Professor 
Richard R. Fagen and Mrs. Ann Waswo of Stanford and Professor Wolfram Eberhard 
of University of California, Berkeley. 

1 Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology (New York: Collier Book, 1962), p. 402. 
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ious countries have been ccmmitted to modernization and reform and have 
been against the government even ii it was not colonial in character. How- 
ever, the professionalization of journalism seems to accompany even a 
moderate measure of economic growth, thus separating the close union 
between journalism and pclitics. In the process, the journalist becomes an 
objective reporter. 

According to Passin, however, this is not yet the case in Japan, where 
journalism and literature still enjoy a close relationship: 


Today the ideal of journalistic objectivity remains in Japan, but it is a 
highly qualified one. Journalists share the same political passions that 
stir the intellectual classes in general, and the highly polarized politics 
reflects itself in a very political journalism.” 


Passin refers to Chuo Koron, one of the magazines surveyed here, as “one 
of the leading journals of comment,” treating it as typical of journals in 
Japan. As will be demonstrated below, his view of journalism in Japan is 
not wholly accurate, but his concept of the professionalization of journalism 
and its implied connection with the “end of ideology” is a valid and use- 
ful one. 

To supplement Passin’s descriptive approach, I shall offer some quanti- 
tative proof of the correlation between economic growth and the “end of 
ideology” in Japan. First let us examine Japan’s economic growth from 
1945 to 1964, using the stage theory employed by W. W. Rostow. With 
real national income per capita and the number of private automobiles, as 
shown in Table I, we cana divide Japan’s growth in these years into the 
following three periods: 











TABLE I 
Private auto- Real national 
Period Year3 mobiles per million income per 
population capita 

1934-36 850 210 yen 
1940 — 220 
I 1946 š 350 98 
1950 520 171 
I 1954 1,560 211 
1958 2,770 278 
Ii 1962 7,€00 428 
1964 = — 





2 Herbert Passin, “Writer end Journalist in the Traditional Society,” in Lucian Pye, 
ed., Communication and Polizical Development (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1963), p. 121. 

3 Data for 1958 and 1962 were calculated from the data of Nikon Tokei Nenkan. 
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Period I (Post-War Recovery): Rostow judged that the Japanese econ- 
omy had reached a maturity stage by the end of the fourth decade of the 
20th century. Data for 1940 provides the real national income per capita 
at the time of maturity in Japan. Table I shows that in 1946 and 1950 
indices did not recover to the level of 1940 or even the pre-war level, i.e., 
1934-36. Thus, the sample years 1946 and 1950 cover the immediate post- 
war period of recovery and rebuilding. 


Period II (Transfer to Mass-Consumption): Rostow concluded that 
Japan entered the high mass-consumption period in the 1950’s. In 1954 
national income per capita was still below the level of 1934-36, but the 
number of private automobiles surpassed the level of 1934-35, and in 1958 
it was three times that of 1934—36. There is ample reason, therefore, to 
argue that the sample years of 1954 and 1958 represent the period of 
transfer to a high mass-consumption stage. 


Period III (High Mass-Consumption): From 1958 to 1962 the number 
of private automobiles rose about 250%. Data concerning 1964 is not 
available at present, but it is certain that the number has again increased 
substantially. The sample years of 1962 and 1964 thus constitute a high 
mass-consumption period in Japan. 

Now let us consider trends in Japanese journalism during these same 
years, 1945-64. First let me describe briefly the two magazines with which 
we are concerned. Chuo Koron was first published under that name in 
February 1899, as a continuation of Hansetkai Zasshi which had been pub- 
lished between 1887 and 1899. During the second and third decades of 
this century, the magazine was an active supporter of the movement for 
democracy in Japan. Because of their opposition to militarism, its editors 
were arrested in May 1944, and publication of the magazine was prohibited 
for the duration of World War HI. 

After World War II, publication of the Chuo Koron was renewed. At 
the same time, Iwanami Shoten, one of the biggest and most respected 
publishing houses in Japan, began to publish a new magazine, Sekai (The 
World). This was a period of liberation and enlightenment in Japan, and 
people thirsted after knowledge and thought. Along with Ckuo Koron and 
Sekai, many other intellectual magazines were published. However, from 
1950 to 1952 most of them went out of business and finally in 1956 one of 
the most important in this field, Keizo (the Reform), which had been 
started in 1919, ceased publication. Today Chuo Koron and Sekai remain 
as the big two and, indeed, virtually the only two journals of this type in 
Japan. 

According to Nikon Shuppan Nenkan (The Japan Publishing Yearbook) 
the monthly circulation of these two magazines for the period 1952 to 1960 
varied from 110,000 to 130,000 for the Ckuo Koron, and from 100,000 to 
140,000 for the Sekai. One of the chief characteristics of these two maga- 
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zines is that they are respected and trusted by many Japanese intellectuals 
who are otherwise critical and distrustful of mass media in Japan. 

To analyze the contents of these magezines, Rems, or lead articles and 
second articles appearing in Chuo Koron and Sezai between January 1946 
and 1964 have been used. In Japan, lead articles usually are most im- 
portant and represent the policy of the editor of the magazine. Second 
articles occupy a supplementary place an‘ in many cases treat the subject 
matter of lead articles from another viewpoint by another author. 

I shall use lead and second articles, appearing each fourth year from 1946 
to the present: that is, 1946, 1950, 1954 1958, 1962 and 1964. For each 
of these years, I have analyzed 48 articles, making-a total of 288 articles 
for the per:od under consideration. In adcition, I have analyzed 48 articles 
appearing in 1960, a year of widespread demon¢ rations against the U.S.- 
Japanese Security Treaty. In all then, 366 articles were surveyed. 

Both the authors and the contents of the articles concerned have been 
investigated in the following terms: (1) professicn oi author, (2) political 
sympathies of author, (3) subject matter of arcicle, (4) degree of con- 
sensus and (5) domestic issues and foreign issues For the reader’s conven- 
ience I have combined discussion of hypctheses and results under each of 
the above beadings. 


Profession of Author: Our basic hypothesis & that there has been a 
tendency toward professionalization among comtributors to intellectual 
journals. In the past a large portion of the articles in intellectual magazines 
have been written by professors, especially the professors of Tokyo Uni- 
versity (the former Tokyo Imperial Univ2rsity). A decline in the number 
of professors writing articles, and an incr2ase in authors drawn from pro- 
fessions involving special techniques, i.e., journal.sm, business or adminis- 
tration, would indicate that professionalism is increasing. 

The catezories for analyzing the professions o7 authors are as follows: 
(1) university professors, (2) persons in professicns involving special tech- 
niques (such as journalists, businessmen and bureaucrats), (3) members 
of political parties, and (4) others. The relevant data for the three periods 
under discussion are presented in Table IT: 





TABLE II 
Profession Perty 
Period Professors special member Dther Total 
I 60 3 3 30 96 
II 56 8 5 27 96 
II 56 13 1 26 96 








Contributions from university professors decrease from 60 to 56. While 
this is only a slight change, it may suggest a gradual tendency toward a 
decline in the role of professors in Japanese intellectual magazines. It is an 
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interesting note that Tokyo University professors decrease from 29 to 20 
in number, while professors from other universities increase from 31 to 36. 
This may reflect a relative decline in the status of the former Tokyo Im- 
perial University. 

In contrast, those in professions involving special techniques, i.e., journal- 
ists, businessmen and bureaucrats, increase from 3 to 13. Journalists pro- 
vided most of this increase; the number of bureaucrats totalled only 3 and 
no businessmen were represented in these periods. The figures for articles 
authored by political party leaders is also suggestive. In period I there were 
3 Communists and no Socialists; period II has no Communists and 5 
Socialists; in period III political parties are represented by only one Social- 
ist contributor. i 


Political Sympathies of Author: The hypothesis here is that there will 
be a decline in the number of authors who are outspoken partisans of Com- 
munism, Marxism, or Socialism. If this prediction is confirmed, it will mean 
in the Japanese context that depoliticization among the authors in these 
magazines has occurred. 

The categories of analysis are (1) Communist or Marxist—overt mem- 
bers of the Communist party, overt Marxists, and authors who use Marxist 
theory to support their fundamental ideas; (2) Socialist—members of the 
Socialist party, Social Democratic party, active members of the leftist 
movement other than overt members of the Communist party; (3) Neu- 
tral—even though they are not active in the movement, most of them 
probably vote for the Socialist party; and (4) Right—authors who support 
conservative parties, or are members of the cabinets formed by conservative 
parties. 














TABLE III 
Communist 
Period or Socialist Neutral Right Total 
Marxist 
I 19 24 49 4 96 
II 10 36 50 o 96 
Tit 5 18 70 3 96. 





From periods I to III, Communists or Marxists decrease from 19 to 5, 
while the number of Socialists reaches a peak in period II. From periods 
IL to IJI, the depoliticization tendency is clear. A movement of leftist in- 
tellectuals away from the far left is also suggested. 


Subject Matter of Article: A decrease in the number of articles on poli- 
tics, and an increase in articles on other subjects would suggest a depolitici- 
zation of the contents of the magazines. The categories of analysis are: 
(1) politics—including international politics, law, testing of nuclear wea- 
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pons, labor movement, the student movement, tk= problems of education as 
a political issue; (2) economics; and (3) others. 











TABLE I7 
Period Politics Economics Otners Total 
I 47 21 3 96 
I 63 13 0 96 
It 66 11 9 96 





Thus, from periods I to III articles on politics increased from 53 to 66. 
This suggests that even though a depoliticizing tendency has been observed 
among the authors of articles in these two journals, politics is still the 
favored subject matter. The reason for this pheaomenon will be discussed 
later. 


Degree of Consensus: In this section we shall analyze the cegree of 
consensus among authors by measuring the attitude of the articles toward 
the government which has, with one brief exceation, been controlled by 
the conservatives since the end of World War H. The hypothes& is that 
there will be a decline in the number of attacks cn the government and an 
increase in the number of neutral positions, i.e. a tendency toward con- 
sensus, 

The categories of analysis are: (1) ccacrete and severe attack on the 
government, including attacks on the imperial system, the conservative 
party, the policy of the conservative party, and the support of anti-govern- 
mental movements; (2) abstract and theoretical criticism of the gov- 
ernment—and articles which describe facts or views which are cortrary to 
the policy or the views of the government: (3) reutrals; and (4) abstract 
and theoretical support of government. 











TABLE V 
Attack 
Period and Neutrals Supeort Total 
Criticism . : Gover_ment 
I 24 69 s 96 
II 63 32 96 
TW 53 4i a 96 





Contrary to what might have been expected, severe attacks upon and 
theoretical criticism of the government reached = peak in period II, and 
even in period III anti-governmental articles were more than double those 
of period I. Moreover, the number of neuirals is lowest in period II, and 
even in period III the number oi neutral articles is substantially less than 
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in period I. This demonstrates that the greatest degree of political dis- 
content, as expressed in intellectual magazines, occurred in period II. 
Period III is lower than period II, but is still at a very high level (56% of 
all sample articles of the period). 


Domestic Issues and Foreign Issues: Articles which attack or criticize 
the government focus on both domestic issues and foreign affairs. It can 
be argued that with the approaching “end of ideology,” controversy over 
domestic issues should decline. Therefore, articles which have attacked or 
criticized the government (categories 1 and 2 under degree of consensus 
section above) have been investigated to determine whether they dealt with 
domestic or foreign issues. When an author has discussed both, I have 
determined which of the issues the authors have emphasized. 














TABLE VI 
Period Foreign Domestic Total 
I 11 12 23 
II 32 31 63 
Tr 30 23 53 


The ratio of domestic problems to foreign issues changed from 12 domes- 
tic to 11 foreign in period I, to 22 domestic to 30 foreign in period III. The 
hypothesis that the ratio changes from the preponderance of domestic issues 
to the preponderance of foreign issues in accord with economic growth was 
confirmed, but it should be noted that the ratio in period I is only 12 to 11, 
and that both issues reached their peak in period II. 

To summarize, between periods I and II, data concerning the profes- 
sions of authors clearly supported the hypothesis that depoliticization was 
occurring. The data concerning neutrals in political sympathies and the 
data concerning domestic issues and foreign issues also support the hypothe- 
sis, but in this period only to a very slight degree. The other three hy- 
potheses were not supported here, and the data shows an increase of ideo- 
logical tension from period I to II. The data for period II to III supported 
the hypotheses, with the exception of a slight increase in the number of 
articles on politics. 

In order to find out why the data showed an increase of ideological 
tension from period I to period II, it is necessary to analyze the character 
of period I. The sample year 1946, the first sample year for period I, was 
the year just following the surrender of Japan. At this time the Japanese 
Communist party officially defined the Occupation as “the liberation 
army.” The people who were in official positions during the war had been 
purged by the Allied Forces. This was a period of intensive social and 
political reform in Japan, and thus many Japanese intellectuals may not 
have been moved to criticize the government strongly. Also, editors and 
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authors had become accustomed to extensive censorship before and during 
the Second World War, and still were often reluctant to touch contempo- 
rary political problems. 

The sample year 1950, the second sample year for period I, was the year 
of the outkreak of the Korean War. In that yeer the Central Committee 
of the Japanese Communist party and the editorial staff of the party’s 
central newspaper, Akakata (The Red Flag), wee purged, and publication 
of the paper itself was prohibited by General MacArthur. Also, the so- 
called “red purge” was implemented in almost all industries, and the press 
—where 2.3% of the personnel were purged—was the hardest hit of all 
commercial undertakings. 

Also, until the early 1950’s both the major n2wspapers and the intel- 
lectual journals were in basic agreement on most crucial issues. But then a 
split occurred. One of the most important examples of this split was the 
debate over the San Francisco Peace Tresty. For instance, the Asahi, one 
of the “big three” Japanese newspapers, first supported the inclusion of 
the USSR and Communist China in the prospective peace treaty negotia- 
tions. In its editorial of November 8, 1949, the paper said that “the pro- 
spective peace treaty should be agreed to by all countries involved in the 
Pacific War.” However, at the time of the San Francisco Treaty Confer- 
ence in September 1951, the Asaki agreed to a tresty which did not include 
the USSR and Mainland China, and also accepted the U.S.-Japanese Se- 
curity Treaży. Many authors in the intellectual magazines who wanted “a 
complete peace treaty” called this treaty “the one-sided peace treaty” 
and opposed it. This was the point at which the ecitorial policies of the big 
newspapers and the intellectual magazines collided. The magazines made 
their opposition to the treaty clear especially after the end of the Occu- 
pation in April 1952. 

Thus, I would suggest that issues of ideological conflict were created 
only toward the end of pericd I and were not rejected well in the intel- 
lectual magazines until early in period II. For this reason, presumably, the 
data contradicted the hypothesis and showed at increase in ideological 
tension between period I and period IT. 

Another aspect of the data presented in this paper that requires explana- 
tion is the fact that from period II to period III tne number of articles on 
politics increased from 64 to 66, thus appearing to contradict the de- 
politicization hypothesis. If, however, we re-examine these same articles in 
terms of their attitude toward the government, a different picture emerges. 
The number of articles which attacked or criticled the government de- 
creased from 47 out of 63 to 42 out of 66. This weuld seem to support the 
hypothesis that there was a trend toward the “end of ideology” despite 
an increase of interest in political questions themselves. 

Finally, tae year 1960 must be considered. This was the year of the 
movement against the newly revised U.S.Japar Security Treaty. The 
movement had its peak in May and June, forcing the resignation of the 
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Kishi Cabinet and the cancellation of President Eisenhower’s trip to Japan. 
The events of this year seem to present strong evidence against the “end 
of ideology” tendency in Japan. But what does an analysis of articles in 
Chuo Koron and Sekai reveal? 

In 1960, in terms of the categories of analysis previously described, the 
number of professors authoring articles did not change. From the view- 
point of political sympathies, the number of “leftist”? (Communist party 
members, Marxists and Socialists) authors declined from 23 in 1958 to 
19 in 1960. The number of “Neutrals” increased from 25 in 1958 to 28 in 
1960. Articles on politics increased slightly. 

However, attacks on and criticism of the government reached a high 
level in 1960, particularly with respect to foreign policy questions. On the 
other hand, articles critical of the government upon domestic issues showed 
a tendency to decline between 1958 and 1964. These figures suggest that 
political tension in Japan is decreasing with regard to domestic issues but 
still remains high for foreign policy issues. 


Intellectuals and Marxism: In 1963 Yasumasa Kuroda argued that: 


A majority of political scientists, sociologists, economists, and historians 
in Japan are Marxian-oriented. Academic journals and Sogo Zasshi 
(Japanese magazines written by and for the intellectuals) are often 
dominated by Marxists’ ideas.* 


As far as the intellectual magazines are concerned, however, my study 
yields different results. These data reveal a trend toward an “end of ideol- 
ogy.” In this section, I shall discuss some additional facts which are 
relevant to this phenomenon but which cannot be readily determined by 
content analysis. 

The first is the decline in the prestige of the Japanese Communist party, 
especially among intellectuals. From 1960 to the present, because of the 
authoritarian and bureaucratic attitude of the Communist party, most of 
the intellectuals who were once in the party have defected or have been 
purged from it. 

Another important factor is the impact of the nuclear explosion by 
Communist China in October 1964. Almost all the articles which appeared 
in Chuo Koron and Sekai just after the explosion were strongly critical of 
Peking on this issue, the first time that most of the authors in these jour- 
nals had opposed the policy of the government of Communist China. There 
is a possibility that this explosion will accelerate the trend toward the 
destruction of the myth of the “sanctity” of the Chinese Communist party 
which was once an article of faith with many Japanese intellectuals. 

And finally, the idea that Marxist theory is obsolete in the 20th century 
is spreading among intellectuals. Ikutaro Shimizu, one of the most frequent 


4Yasumasa Kuroda, “Recent Japanese Advances in Human Science,” The American 
Behavioral Scientist, VII (Feb. 1964), 5. 
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contributors to intellectual magazines and a leacing figure in the Japanese 
peace movement, for example, recently said that Marxism is useless for the 
interpretation of Japanese history. In place of Marxism, Japanese intel- 
lectuals are becoming more interested in the problems of modernization 
and economic growth as analyzed by Rostow end other Western econo- 
mists. These intellectuals feel that since Japan was the first Asian nation 
to become industrialized, a closer study of Japar’s experience is especially 
important today. 
Herbert Passin once said about the future of Japanese journalism: 


There are signs of change, but it would be over optimistic to look for 
immediate results. What can be expectec is a gradual penetration of 
journalism by the long-range political and sociel development now in 
progress.® 


Yet as the data presented in this paper have shown, such changes—at least 
among the intellectual magazines and their aufhors—are already under 
way. So far, no drastic results can be seen, but a <rend toward the “end of 
ideology” has been established. Presumably, if economic growth continues, 
‘and if there is no serious increase in tension in Dther parts of Asia, this 
trend will become stronger and more widespread. 


5 Passin, op. cit., p. 122.. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS: A CASE STUDY IN EMERGENT 
NATIONALISM 


MARTIN MEADOWS 





Since gaining independence in 1946, Philippine relations with ` 
the United States have followed a cyclical pattern in which the friendship 
between the two countries has been strained periodically by various dis- 
putes. The latest downturn began during the last half of 1964 and by early 
1965 had reached what was undoubtedly the lowest point in the cycle since 
1946. Symptomatic of this friction was a series of unprecedented anti- 
American demonstrations. The American assumption that upswings in the 
cycle are inevitable has been shaken by recent events, which have evoked 
the most intense nationalism displayed in the Philippines in at least two 
decades. This is largely because the principal developments that affected 
Philippine-American relations in 1964 were not the usual “incidents” hav- 
ing only limited significance. Not only did they occur within the three 
most sensitive areas of contacts between the two countries—trade, invest- 
ment and military defense—but their cumulative impact further magnified 
their repercussions. 

Trade Relations: A “great debate” over Philippine-American trade rela- 
tions was touched off in June 1964 when Republic Act 1180, known as the 
Retail Trade Nationalization Law, went into effect. This law, passed in 
1954 when the Magsaysay administration was in office, was aimed primari- 
ly at Chinese businessmen, who played (and perhaps still play) a dominant 
role in Philippine business, particularly in retail trade. RA 1180 allowed 
for a ten-year transition period before the law was to take effect, after which 
only Filipino citizens, and associations, partnerships and corporations 
wholly owned by Filipinos, can engage in the retail business. The law does 
not apply, however, to American citizens or to American “juridical entities”; 
the latter (along with businesses wholly owned by a combination of Filipinos 
and Americans) can engage in retail trade. To explain how the consequences 
of this law extended into the field of Philippine-American trade relations, it 
is necessary first to trace the evolution of these relations since 1946. 

American-owned firms are excluded from the provisions of RA 1180 in 
accordance with the “parity clause” of the Philippine Constitution and the 
terms of Philippine-American trade agreements. The parity clause states 
that until 1974 American citizens are to have equal rights with Filipinos in 


1 For a detailed study, see R. E. Agpalo, The Political Process and the Nationalization 
of the Retail Trade in the Philippines (Quezon City: Univ. of the Philippines, 1962). 
For a general survey of Philippine-American relations up to 1964, see George F. Taylor, 
The Philippines and the United States: Problems of Partnership (New York: Praeger, 
1964). 
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acquiring and developing natural resources and in operating public utilities 
in the islands. This principle was first set forth in the Philippine Trade 
Agreement of 1946, better known as the Bell Trade Act, which called for 
free trade between the two countries for eight years, to be followed by a 
twenty-year period of declining preferences until 1974. The expectation was 
that by that date the Philippines would be able to compete on its own in 
international trade. But the Bell Act took effect only after the Philippine 
Constitution had been amended to include the parity provision. There was 
considerable Filipino opposition to such an amendment and to the Bell Act, 
which were regarded as infringements of Philippine sovereignty. Critics also 
claimed that the Bell Act would have the effect of perpetuating (deliberately 
or not) the colonial status of the Philippines in the economic sphere.” Never- 
theless, Filipino voters approved the parity amendment in 1946, partly be- 
cause it was thought that an adverse vote would endanger United States 
payment of Philippine war damage claims. The Bell Act subsequently was 
ratified in 1947 and remained in effect until revised in 1954. The revision, 
known as the Laurel-Langley Agreement, was ratified in 1955. One of its 
provisions was the nondiscrimination clause. which in effect extended parity 
rights to Americans engaged in all business activities in the Philippines.® 
Again there was considerable opposition to the proposed revision, but the 
Philippine Congress accepted it in the belief that it would, among other 
things, accelerate the flow of American investment capital into the islands, 
thereby promoting economic development. 

American business interests in the Philippines have consistently objected 
to various aspects of the Retail Trade Naticnalization Law, and in particu- 
lar to the Philippine government’s interpretation of the term “retail trade.” 
As defined by the Department of Justice, this phrase brings many manu- 
facturing and wholesaling enterprises within the scope of the law, and 
American and other foreign business interests thus would like to see this 
interpretation revised. In addition, there is a controversy over the Filipino 
view that American-owned corporations must be wholly owned by Americans 
in order to remain in business; most large American firms, particularly those 
with headquarters in the United States, could not meet this requirement. 
But Filipinos reply that local businesses must be wholly owned by Filipinos 
to engage in retail trade, and to relax the law for Americans would mean 


2 There were other reasons, of ccurse, for the controversial provisions of the Bell Act, 
which was designed to complement the Philippine Rehabilitation Act. The latter pro- 
vided in part that United States war claims payments to the Philippines were to be 
used in rebuilding war-damaged businesses; the object of this was to encourage Ameri- 
cans who had been in business in the Philippines kefore World War II to reestablish 
themselves in the islands. The Bell Act was intended to facilitate Philippine economic 
recovery by providing specific guarantees to those Americans, who otherwise might not 
have returned to the Philippines. 

3 The Laurel-Langley Agreement also included a reciprocity provision, which granted 
parity rights to Philippine citizens and enterprises operating in the United States; but 
this, of course, does not threaten American business interests in the United States. 
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that, even in their own country, Filipinos would not have equal rights with 
Americans. ; 

The controversy resulting from these and other problems arising under 
RA 1180 has served to delay the full implementation of the retail trade act. 
At present this law is in the hands of the Supreme Court for a decision on its 
interpretation. The Court, despite administration opposition, agreed in 1964 
to accept the issue after the Philippine Congress failed to act on President 
Diosdado Macapagal’s request that it clarify and if necessary amend the 
law. At the same time, the 1965 session of Congress again faced the neces- 
sity of considering proposed amendments to RA 1180.* Meanwhile American 
officials, including President Johnson (who wrote President Macapagal on 
the subject in June 1964) have made it clear that they hope the law is 
amended or interpreted in line with the wishes of American business interests 
in the Philippines. 

The opposition to the strict enforcement of RA 1180 and American invo- 
cation of the non-discrimination clause have led inevitably to a consideration 
of the whole area of Philippine-American trade relations. In the current de- 
bate, there are two major positions, one favoring and one opposing change. 
The anti-change forces feel that the Laurel-Langley Agreement should be 
allowed to expire in 1974 without being altered or renegotiated. Of those 
who hold this view, some assume that by 1974 the Philippines will be able 
to compete on its own in world markets, while others believe that the Philip- 
pines should attempt to do so whether prepared or not. As for the pro- 
change position, different groups advocate change for different reasons. One 
group seeks renegotiation of the Laurel-Langley Agreement in order to 
maintain present Philippine-American preferential trade arrangements (e.g., 
to delay American imposition of scheduled annual tariff increases on Philip- 
pine exports to the United States) at least until 1974, on the ground that 
the Philippine economy has not progressed as rapidly as had been anticipat- 
ed in 1954. In this group is a small minority which would be willing to pay 
the price of extending the parity and/or non-discrimination provisions if 
the United States were to insist on this as a condition for extending trade 
preferences. On the whole, however, this is an approach which seeks the 
best of both possible worlds: immediate termination of non-discrimination 
(if not of parity) but retention of preferential trade treatment at least until 
1974, Another group supporting revision wants the immediate abrogation 
of the Laurel-Langley Agreement—trade preferences, non-discrimination 
and all, on the ground that American preferential treatment of Philippine 
exports only serves to delay Philippine industrialization and retard the 
achievement of Philippine economic independence. Some members of this 
faction also support passage of a constitutional amendment to end parity 
rights and thus eliminate the last vestiges of economic colonialism. 

The debate over Philippine-American trade relations was greatly intensi- 


4For an effective refutation of the pro-amendment position, see P. V. Fernandez, 
“Should We Amend the Retail Trade Law?” Chronicle Magazine, Jan. 16, 1965, p. 7 ff. 
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fied in mid-September 1964 when the American Chamber of Commerce of 
the Philippines (ACCP) spoke out on the question of renegotiazion. The 
Chamber recommended that the Laurel-Langley Agreement be extended for 
an-indefinite period and that parity rights and 10n-discriminatioa also be 
continued indefinitely. It went on to suggest tLat the Philippines should 
consider extending such rights “not only to the citizens and jur-dical en- 
tities of the United States but also to those of other friendly foreign 
nations.” This view (which, incidentally, was not a new one) elicited the 
following comment: “The kindest word that a elf-respecting Filkpino can 
muster to describe this proposal is that it is incedible.”® The ACCP sug- 
gestion was presented in a climate which precluced an impartial Ciscussion 
of its merit, and it only served to further stimulate emotional >esponses 
over the trade relations issue. — 

This was the setting for the “economic freedom march” of early October 
1964. Composed chiefly of labor and student el-ments, the demonstrators 
first approached the American embassy, where guards prevented them from 
entering the grounds. They then marched to Malacafiang (the Philippine 
White House), where they protested against Pre-ident Macapagal's silence 
on the renegotiation question. Timing the rally t coincide with the Presi- 
dent’s departure the following day on a state visi to the United States, the 
demonstrators demanded abrogation of the Laur=l-Langley Agreement and 
of parity rights, and also expressed their resentmeat of American opposition 
to RA 118). Because the demonstrators got out of hand, and beceuse sub- 
sequently there were reports that communists Lad been involved in the 
rally, Filipino attitudes as to renegotiation were further polarized. Several 
newspapers noted that the demonstrators had abused their constitutional 
right of peaceful assembly ard warned that the canger of commurist infil- 
tration should not be taken lightly. On the other hand, the normally anti- 
American press became more virulent than usual; in the words of one 
columnist, the charge of communist influence car from “the Nearderthals 
in the American embassy” who, working through ‘heir “customary <ools . . . 
many naive, cowardly and stupid Filipinos,” use ‘“Piltdown logic” in their 
efforts to protect the “prehensile American busiaessmen” and “predatory 
American interests” in the Philippines.® 

Despite—or perhaps because of—the emotion: aroused by the October 
demonstration, it seemed to create growing sentiment for a sober and re- 
strained discussion of Philippine-American trade relations. This is not to 
imply that attacks on the Lavrel-Langley Agreement and on parity did not 
persist, for they did. Nevertheless, many government officials and- private 
businessmen began to call for a more rational approach to the issu, warn- 


5R. V. Romero, Manila Bulletin, Sept. 24, 1964, pp. L 11. A common view is that 
the ACCP needs to be reorganized because some of its ol- staff members behzve “as if 
the Philippines is still a US territcry”; see E. D. Ilustre Manila Times, Oct. 8, 1964, 
p. 19. x 

6 I. P. Solicngco in Manila Chronicle, Oct. 8, 1964, p. 4. 
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ing that the immediate abrogation of Laurel-Langley would have harmful 
consequences on the economy. Several members of the opposition Nacion- 
alista party, who might have been expected to use the trade relations con- 
troversy for partisan purposes, called for a reasonable attitude on the trade 
problem and suggested that a clear and comprehensive policy on foreign 
investment might be an alternative to renegotiating and extending the 
Laurel-Langley Agreement.’ This constructive proposal suddenly acquired 
new significance when another dispute erupted in late October, this time 
concerning the subject of United States investments in the Philippines. 


U.S. Investments: The second major development affecting Philippine- 
American relations in 1964 was the Great Banana Controversy, as it will 
be called here. Had it occurred at almost any other time and had it been 
an isolated incident, the banana episode probably would not have become 
a cause célèbre. In the wake of the great debate on trade relations, however, 
it gained unusual interest and importance. And adding a superb touch to the 
whole situation was an extraordinary coincidence: the American entity in- 
volved in the Great Banana Controversy was, irony of ironies, none other 
than that hoary symbol of United States “capitalistic exploitation” in Latin 
America, the United Fruit Company. 

The banana deal came to light when an opposition party senator, Lorenzo 
Tañada, wrote a letter to President Macapagal denouncing a proposal to 
lease a large tract of government land to the United Fruit Company. This 
land, to be used for the commercial production of bananas for exportation, 
was part of the Davao Penal Colony, located on the southern island of 
Mindanao. The publicity stemming from this initial attack touched off a 
barrage of criticism of the proposed lease, based on legal and economic as 
well as on nationalistic grounds. Not a few of the critics commented upon 
the unsavory history of the United Fruit Company and gibed that the 
Philippines was about to become a banana republic. The critics also con- 
tended that the projected time span of the lease (25 years, renewable for 
two 25-year terms) and the amount of land to be leased violated provisions 
of the Constitution. Without going into detail, the attacks based on eco- 
nomic grounds in essence were that the terms of the lease were extremely 
unfavorable to the government and would amount to a give-away to the 
United Fruit Company. As one newspaper editorial stated, “We have the 
weird feeling that the price for the Philippines has gone down since it was 
‘purchased’ from Spain at the turn of the century for $20 million.”® 

The defense of the project devolved primarily on a government body, the 
Program Implementation Agency (PIA). For over a year the PIA had 
conducted the negotiations that led to the lease with United Fruit. Armand 


T For the political context in which these events occurred, see my article, “Challenge 
to the ‘New Era’ in Philippine Politics,” in Pacific Affairs (Fall 1964), 296-306, and 
Richard Butwell, “The Philippines: Prelude to Elections,” Asian Survey, V:1 (Jan. 
1965), 43-48. 

8 Evening News, Oct. 26, 1964, p. 4. 
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V. Fabella, the beleaguered director general of the PIA (who was soon 
being referred to as “Mr. Banana,” among other things), based His defense 
on the economic benefits it would bring to the country. Maintaining that 
the economic advantages would outweigh its alleged disadvantages, he em- 
phasized that the principel objective of the transaction was tc build up 
local export industry in preparation for the expiration of the Laurel-Langley 
Agreement. The economic terms of the lease were the best the government 
could obtain because, he said, United Fruit had the upper hand in the 
negotiations (for instance, it held the import licenses for Japan, which 
would be the chief market for Philippine bananas). Actually, the PIA head 
asserted, the Philippines was fortunate that the United Fruit Company, 
which had surveyed prospective plantation sites in three other Southeast 
Asian locations, had decided on the Philippines. The proposed lesee, more- 
over, was not United Fruit but the Mindanao Fruit Company; the latter, 
a joint venture between Filipinos and United Fruit organized and registered 
under Philippine laws (though Filipinos were to hold only 20% of its 
stock), was to lease the land from the Mindanao Development Authority, 
a public corporation established in 1960 to facilitate the economic develop- 
ment of the island. As for the constitutionality of the contemplated trans- 
action, the PIA head argued that it followed legal precedents. 

The defense failed to stem the tide of opposition, however, anc the Agri- 
culture Committee of the opposition-controlled Senate launched an investi- 
gation of the case. By early November the inquiry had raised additional 
criticisms of the projected lease, including a number with potential political 
repercussions. Indeed, Nacionalista senators even threatened <o initiate 
impeachment proceedings against President Macapagal if he approved the 
lease. This threat could not have been fulfilled, but the President, faced 
with Liberal party concern that it might have to defend the unpopular 
banana issue in the November 1965 general election, decided to reject the 
lease (though he turned down Fabella’s proferred resignation as FIA head). 
Many Filipinos, including critics of the original lease, then voiced the hope 
that a new and less objectionable lease could be worked out, bit not too 
surprisingly the furor over the episode led United Fruit to drop tne matter, 
at least for the present. 

Reaction to the Great Banana Controversy was varied. On the lighter 
side, the affair provided the press with a good opportunity to demonstrate 
its sense of humor; one columnist, for example, in a satiric year-end review, 
awarded the banana the tiile of “fruit of the year.” In a more se-ious vein, 
most Filipinos were satisfied with the President’s decision. In essence, their 
attitude was that economic development, although a primary objective of 
the country, should not be sought to the exclusion of all else. ‘We must 
guard against bartering our birthright for a mess of pottage”; F-lipinos do 
not want “material gain . . . at the expense of our sovereignty ... at the 
loss of our soul”; “where national honor and dignity are concerned, eco- 
nomic security must be subordinate to them”——these are illustrative of 
editorial comment in the Philippine press. 
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Nevertheless, a few dissenting—or rather cautioning—voices were heard. 
They were motivated chiefly by two things. One was a feeling that a poten- 
tially beneficial economic project had been rejected much too hastily, with- 
out a thorough examination of all its facets. The other was a broader con- 
cern as to the effects of the Great Banana Controversy on Philippine 
economic development generally. It should be noted that in late November, 
shortly after the collapse of the banana deal, the National Economic Coun- 
cil concluded another heated debate over the foreign investment problem 
by approving a resolution opposing the entry of foreign firms into the 
domestic cement industry. This debate, which antedated the banana con- 
troversy, had started when two United States cement enterprises had 
applied for permission to operate in the Philippines. Some Filipinos feared 
that the outcomes of the banana and cement episodes would give foreigners 
the impression that “the whole body of responsible opinion in this country 
has become hostile to foreign capital” and thus would create “an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty and fear among foreign investors. . . .”® 

The implications of the Great Banana Controversy extended in at least 
two directions. First, the affair renewed Filipino concern over the country’s 
chances to achieve full economic independence. Americans seem to be will- 
ing to enter into long-term business deals in the Philippines even though 
the Laurel-Langley Agreement is supposed to expire in 1974, perhaps indi- 
cating that they believe the Laurel-Langley will be extended, or else that 
they are “certain that once again Filipinos can be made to swallow a 
‘parity’ agreement.’ Second, the episode made it painfully clear that the 
Philippines is badly in need of a well-defined policy to guide potential 
foreign investors. It was equally clear, however, that non-economic factors 
(i.e., nationalistic sentiment) will play an important part in the formula- 
tion of Philippine economic policy. And to complicate matters, Filipino 
nationalism began to intensify in late November 1964 as a result of occur- 
rences in the field of Philippine-American military relations. 


3 R. V. Romero, Bulletin, Nov. 5, 1964, pp. 1, 15; C. Valmoria, Jr., Bulletin, Nov. 14, 
1964, p. I. 

10 T, F. Valencia, Times, Nov. 5, 1964, p. 4. 

11 For instance, at a March 8 news conference in Manila, the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, William P. Bundy, announced that the United States has 
no intention of seeking an extension of the parity clause beyond 1974. He added: “We 
assume, of course, that rights acquired prior to 1974 will be protected in accordance 
with the Philippine Constitution.” This brief statement appeared to be quite non- 
controversial’and, indeed, in line with Filipino desires. The initial Filipino reaction on 
the whole was favorable, but then came a series of sharp attacks on the Bundy state- 
ment, chiefly to the effect that the American stand on protection of pre-1974 parity 
rights amounted to nothing less than a call for the continuation of parity beyond 1974. 
This was not what Bundy said, of course, but the reaction will not seem too surprising 
if it is considered in the light of the developments discussed in this paper. Much more 
surprising, however, were the criticisms of Bundy’s assertion that the United States 
would not seek extension of parity; these attacks voiced indignation over the pre- 
sumptuousness of Americans for implying that the United States could have any say on 
the question of whether to extend or terminate parity. Bundy, said one writer, “is not 
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American Military Bases: One of the major sources of fricticn between 
the Philippines and the United States has been the presence in -he islands 
of American military bases established and operated under the terms of 
three military pacts: the Military Bases Agreement of 1947, the Military 
Assistance Pact of 1947, and the Mutual Defense Treaty of 195.. It is not 
the bases themselves, but certain provisions of these pacts, that are at the 
root of many of the disputes that periodically have marred Philippine- 
American relations. 

The Philippines has several specific grievances arising from :he above- 
mentioned pacts, but the principal one concerns the question of jurisdiction. 
In the Philippine view, under the Military Bases Agreement the United 
States has what amounts to extraterritorial rights over American military 
personnel. For instance, the Philippines can exercise jurisdiction only in 
very limited circumstances—essentially, only if "American serv-cemen in- 
volved in crimes are off-base, are off-duty (American military officials tend 
to define “on-duty” status quite broadly), and have committed offenses 
against Filipino citizens. After lengthy negotiations beginning zs early as 
1956, the two countries reached agreement on many of the issues between 
them, with the notable exception of the jurisdiction question although 
apparently even that was not far from being settled at one tim2. But the 
talks were recessed at the time of the 1961 elections, and have been sus- 
pended ever since. Because the changes agreed on prior to 1961 cannot go 
into effect until all the issues have been settled and a new agreement has 
been ratified by both governments, the major sources cf Philippine-Amer- 
ican friction still exist in the area of military relations. 

The Icng-standing Philippine desire to revise the military egreements 
with the United States began to acquire unusual urgency toward the end 
of November 1964. The reaction to the Great Banana Controversy was just 
abating when, on November 25, an American sentry at Clark Air Force 
Base shot and killed a Filipino who was scavenging for scrap metal on the 
Clark bombing range. There was no immediate reaction to the news of this 
event until a Manila newspaper decided to use the incident as th2 basis for 
an all-out, front-page campaign to revise the Military Bases Agreement. 
The campaign soon caughi hold, and the government eventually was com- 
pelled to join the growing public demand for Philippine jurisdiction over 
the American guard as well as for revision of Philippine-American military 
agreements.1? The situation was further inflamed when, on December 13, 





doing us any favors by declaring that Washington, D.C. will leave us free to make up 
our own minds on this score.” See M. V. Soliven, Times, March 10, 1965, p 5. The re- 
action demonstrated once again the potential influence of irrational consicerations on 
the formulation of Philippine economic policy. 

12 The administration seemed reluctant to take action, and the opposicion party’s 
presidential nominee, Senator Ferdinand E. Marcos, also remained nonccmmittal on 
the matter. The generally accepted explanation is that, particularly in an e=ection year, 
no presidential candidate wants to risk incurring American opposition to hi- candidacy. 
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two American guards killed another Filipino in restricted waters off Subic 
naval base. 

On December 18 “American embassy officials” held a “not for attribu- 
tion” press conference to describe the problems confronting sentries at 
American military bases. Among other things, it was revealed that two 
Filipinos had recently tried to bomb the Clark Air Base grammar school 
with an old mortar shell hurled over the Clark fence at the nearby school 
buildings. Newspaper reaction to the “bomb story” was one of extreme 
skepticism, followed by mounting hostility; the disclosure was regarded 
simply as an attempt to distract attention from, and to justify, the killings 
of Filipinos at American bases (there have been about 30 such cases during 
the past dozen years). This attitude was reinforced by several considera- 
tions. For one thing, the embassy account was not at all convincing, in the 
opinion of Filipinos; as one editorial put it, “We cannot imagine the ‘US 
embassy officials’ inventing it themselves. It seems more likely that some 
[Clark] base people concocted the yarn and sold it to the embassy, which 
swallowed it whole. The eagerness of the embassy to use the story... 
would be pathetic if the underlying motive were not so obviously mali- 
cious.”?3 Resentment was also heightened by the way in which American 
newspapers played up the “bomb story.” When Filipino sources revealed 
that the bomb story had been released by none other than the American 
ambassador," Filipino indignation reached new heights. 

Thus it was not surprising when there was another demonstration in 
late December, this time in Angeles City, near Clark Air Base. The rally 
was announced well in advance, Clark personnel were advised to stay out 
of Angeles on the appointed day, and there were no untoward incidents. 
Some highlights of the affair were the burning of an effigy of Ambassador 
Blair perched on a bomb and the reading of a manifesto which, among 
other things, demanded renegotiation of the Military Bases Agreement. 
But despite the relatively innocuous nature of the rally, events again 
worked against Philippine-American relations. Mainly responsible for re- 
newed Filipino irritation were reports in American newspapers and in a 
weekly news magazine that Indonesian influence was behind the anti- 
American demonstrations in the Philippines.1®> This charge affronted both 


13 Times, Dec. 20, 1964, p. 4. 

14 Ambassador William McCormick Blair, Jr. immediately became known as “Blast 
Blair,” the title of a comic strip in a Manila newspaper which, curiously, was discon- 
tinued at the end of December. According to my information, which is denied by 
American embassy sources, apparently humorless embassy personnel “requested” that 
the newspaper remove the offending strip. 

15 It should be noted that Ambassador Blair’s side of the story received short shrift 
in the Philippine press (which, after all, violated the “off-the-record” nature of the 
December 18 press conference}. For instance, in mentioning the bomb story at that 
conference, Blair pointed out that the story was still being investigated by American 
authorities and had not yet been officially confirmed. This fact (which appeared in one 
newspaper column) was cited in the Mariño report; but the American side was not 
given “equal treatment”—indeed, was distorted—by the Philippine press generally. 
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the Philippine people and the Philippine press, which prides itself on its 
freedom and independence. The result was bitter condemnation of those 
sectors of the American press responsible for propagating the notion that 
Filipinos who object to the killing of their fellow-countrymen by aliens 
either have been bought by foreign money or are communist and/or Indo- 
nesian dupes. But even granting that foreign influence was a fector (and 
this remains an unproven allegation, though American embassy officials 
claim to have evidence on this point), it should not be forgotten that such 
influence did not create, it merely took advantage of, the controversies 
described here. In any event, it would be foolhardy to deny that the 
Angeles demonstration reflected the views of most of the Filipino people. 

In January 1965, Justice Secretary Salvador L. Marifio conducted an 
official enquiry into the bases killing at the request of President Macapagal. 
He concluded that the bomb story was a hoax “concocted” by a Filipino 
guard (the sole witness) “to ingratiate himself” with Clark autkorities by 
demonstrating his alertness. When the report was made public, there were 
immediate demands by Filipino congressmen that the government ask 
Ambassador Blair to apologize for his role in the “bomb hoax.’!® These 
demands were rejected by Foreign Affairs Secretary Mauro Mendez, who 
in turn became the object of congressional attacks. 

As a consequence of these developments, Philippine and American offi- 
cials began to discuss renegotiation of the military pacts between the two 
countries early in January 1965. It is likely that this time the talks will 
succeed in resolving the basic issues, including that of jurisdiction. But a 
lasting settlement of the disputes arising from Philippine-Americaa military 
relations must be one which recognizes that the jurisdiction question is only 
a symptom. The real issue cannot be resolved by legalistic phraseology 
alone. The crux of the problem was well described by one columnist: 


Unless the United States can respect the national aspirations of the 
Filipinos and respect the Filipinos as equals, the existing relations cannot 
endure. We are not asking for the moon. We just want to be treated 
with the same respect that the Americans treat those who lost the war. 
... In plain English, we don’t want treatment as a colony or an occu- 
pied territory. If this can’t be granted to us, it would be logical tc hope 
that the Americans will pull out of the Philippines. How can ther pro- 
tect a people they don’t respect?!" 


Even if a mutually satisfactory accord finally is achieved, however, it 
may come too late. For the significance of the military bases issue is not 
limited to its impact on Philippine-American relations. The fact is that 
the present state of these relations has prompted a small—but apparently 
growing—number of Filipinos to question the desirability of having United 
States bases in the islands and to advocate a reexamination of Philippine 


16 U.S. News and World Report (Jan. 11, 1963), p. 59. 
17 T. F. Valencia, Times, Jan. 12, 1965, p. 4. 
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policy on this point. According to their argument, American bases serve 
only United States interests and do not benefit the Philippines; for in- 
stance, these bases are essential to American deterrence strategy, but are 
not really needed to defend the Philippines. Those who hold this position 
derided President Johnson’s renewal in October 1964 (on the occasion of 
President Macapagal’s state visit) of the American commitment to regard 
any attack on the Philippines as an attack on the United States; in their 
opinion, since the Philippines has no important military bases, any attack 
on the islands would really be aimed at American bases, so that the United 
States necessarily would have to retaliate. Their conclusion is that the 
presence of American bases needlessly endangers the Philippines and that 
those bases should be withdrawn. Whether or not this view is correct its 
significance is clear: it is not inconceivable that the fate of American de- 
fense policy in Asia, and perhaps of Southeast Asia itself (if that policy is 
valid) may be greatly influenced by the outcome. 

These, then, are the major issues that have disrupted Philippine-Amer- 
ican relations in recent months. Basically, the developments described 
above reflect the rapidity of change in the modern world. As one Depart- 
ment of State official noted, in an assessment that was well-received in the 
islands, “The Philippines has been so successful economically and politi- 
cally, that the formal relationship between the United States and the 
Philippines which was drawn up in the late ’40’s in many respects has out- 
lived its usefulness. . . 48 In other words, a prerequisite for improving 
Philippine-American relations is to revise the various treaties and agree- 
ments which formalized economic and military relations between the two 
countries in the immediate post-World War IT period. 

As viewed from the Philippines, one might obtain the impression that the 
United States is the principal—if not the sole—obstacle to such revision. 
This, of course, is not the case; the Philippines must share the responsi- 
bility. For example, the Philippine position—or lack of one—on trade, 
investment and military relations can be at least partially attributed to the 
Filipino tendency to delay or avoid reaching decisions as long as possible. 
Filipino opinion is sharply divided on the question of Philippine-American 
trade relations in part because the Philippine government thus far has not 
taken any steps to prepare for the expiration of the Laurel-Langley Agree- 
ment in 1974; and it could not take such steps even if it wanted to because 
it has no definite policy to follow in the matter. And considering the magni- 
tude of the problems involved, the period of time remaining before a 
decision has to be made is very short indeed. Furthermore, the longer the 
interval before a decision is made, the harder it becomes for the Philippine 
government to formulate trade policy independently of external pressure. 
American business interests are able to take advantage of this climate of 
indecision to exert pressure on the Philippines on behalf of their own inter- 


18 Robert J. Ballantyne, State Department officer in charge of Philippine affairs, 
quoted in the Bulletin, Jan. 7, 1965, pp. 1, 7. 
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ests—which are not necessarily identical with Philippine interests, regard- 
less of the claims of many American businessrcen in the islands. 

With regard to foreign investment, the debates cver cement and bananas 
illustrate, among other things, that the Philippines lacks—and urgently 
needs—a coherent and unambiguous investment policy. Several proposals 
along this line have been pending in the Philippine Congress for a number 
of years, but they have received little or no attention. On the military bases 
question, the United States, on several occasicns following the suspension 
of talks in 1961, has reiterated its willingness to resume negotiations at 
any time. Not until the events of late 1964 ané the exertion of considerable 
newspaper pressure, however, did the Philippine government arrange with 
the United States to resume talks in January 1965. 

This tendency to delay and avoid decisions is frequently commented on—. 
and condemned—by Filipinos themselves. Wita regard to Philippine-Amer- 
ican trade relations, for instance, one columnist wrote: 


Instead of beating our breasts about the Laurel-Langley Agreement, 
what are we doing to prepare for its expiration? That deadline is in- 
exorably approaching. We talk about standirg on our own feet. Let’s 
prepare ourselves to stand. 

Or are we going to be caught with our paats down, as we certainly 
were last June 19 when the “nationalization of the retail trade” took 
effect? We used to make fiery and patriotic speeches about wresting our 
retail trade from foreign hands, but when the date arrived we found to 
our horror we were not ready to take over from the aliens.19 


Another writer, blaming “the all-too-familiar mañana’ habit” for Filipino 
failure to work hard enough for economic independence, saw “the flurry 
of debates, recriminations and congressional imquiries” over the trade rela- 
tions issue as “clear symptoms” of this failure.” Similar criticisms were 
aimed at Filipinos in connection with the other contrcversies examined in 
this paper. 

But this is not an attempt to allocate resporsibility for the current state 
of Philippine-American relations. Putting aside this question, what remains 
is to assess the prospects for an improvement in those relations. Some ob- 
servers feel that an improvement is unlikely. According to this view, anti- 
Americanism in the islands will not recede e~en though the various con- 
troversies between the two countries are resolved amicably; this is because 
a new generation, one that did not mature during the period of American 
control, is entering the political arena. But perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that Philippine nationalism will not recede, and that the 
anti-Americanism—or at least its overt marifestations—may subside if 
and when the irritants in Philippine-Americar. relations are removed. This 
may well be an overly optimistic approach; iz it is, then another question 


19 M. V. Soliven, Times, Dec. 31, 1964, p. 5. 
20 O. S. Villadolid, Bulletin, Sept. 30, 1964, p. 4. 
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should be substituted for the one posed above: what are the prospects that 
the major issues between the two countries will be settled to the satisfaction 
of Philippine pride and dignity? In other words, what are the chances for 
a settlement that will help prevent a further deterioration in relations even 
if it does not promote improved relations? 

Much will depend on whether American foreign policy decision-makers 
will be able to resist the pressure exerted by two of the principal elements 
which influence, frequently with unfortunate results, the formulation and 
conduct of American foreign policy. These are American business (whose 
efforts on behalf of the parity provision were unsuccessfully opposed by the 
Department of State in 1946), and the American military (which ordi- 
narily would oppose making any concessions on the jurisdiction issue, for 
example, in the absence of external pressure*!). The problem of withstand- 
ing such pressure is complicated by the fact that it contributes to Philippine 
indecision and delay; and this delay, as noted earlier, in turn facilitates 
the exertion of American pressure. The result is a vicious circle which 
normally is extremely difficult to break. 

The chances for such a breakthrough (and possibly for improved Philip- 
pine-American relations) can be assessed in terms of immediate and long- 
range prospects. In the immediate future, the course of the relationship 
between the two countries will depend largely on the outcome of the mili- 
tary bases question. Here most if not all of the concessions will have to 
(and should) be made by the United States. In the long run, the primary 
responsibility for a settlement of the economic issues separating the two 
countries will rest on the Philippines, not necessarily because its position 
on these issues is unreasonable but because it will have to decide precisely 
what that position is. In brief, it will have to make some difficult and 
long-postponed decisions in the areas of trade and investment policy, among 
others, 

Paradoxically, the chances that these problems will be resolved satis- 
factorily are enhanced rather than dimmed by the controversies currently 
affecting Philippine-American relations. From the American standpoint, the 
developments of 1964 may have the effect of compelling American officials, 
at long last, to stop taking Philippine friendship for granted. If this atti- 
tude can be overcome, this would not cnly eliminate something that has 


21 In the view of one writer, the post-1964 American willingness to agree to such 
concessions results from the fact that Philippine nationalists did not listen to the “little 
brown Americans” who advised moderation and, instead, used “the one language that 
the Americans clearly understand—pressure”; see J. V. Cruz, Times, Feb. 7, 1965, pp. 
5, 12. It should be noted that the terms of the 1947 Military Bases Agreement are dis- 
advantageous to the Philippines in part because the agreement, being the first of its 
kind entered into by the United States, did not have less onerous precedents to follow. 
With regard to revision of this agreement, as of April 1965 Philippine and American 
negotiators claimed to be making good progress in their discussions, but it was not 
known how soon a final agreement could be reached. The jurisdiction issue is not the 
only one involved in the current discussions; several other difficult problems must also 
be resolved. 
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long irritated Filipinos; it would greatly facilitate the long-cverdue re- 
negotiation of the military agreements between the two countries. From 
the Philippine standpoint, the occurrences of 1964 and the resultant great 
debate cver Philippine-American trade relations may well acc2lerate the 
formulation of Philippine policy in the economic sphere. Thus recent devel- 
opments affecting relations between the two countries could prcve to have 
beneficial consequences in the long run, But such consequences will not 
come easily, and indeed there is no assurance that they will come at all— 
or at least no assurance that they will come before Philippine-American 
relations are further strained under the impact of growing Filipino na- 
tionalism. 
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SINO-AFRICAN RELATIONS: A SURVEY* 


GEORGE T. YU 


Since the late 1950’s with the emergence of the newly inde- 
pendent African states, Africa has occupied an increasingly important 
place in the foreign policy of Communist China. While for geographic and 
other immediate considerations East, South and Southeast Asia represent 
areas of vital national interest, Communist China now views Africa as 
second only in importance. Indeed, if one accepts the Chinese Communist 
world view that her dominant position in Asia has been assured, Africa, 
the emerging unsettled continént, constitutes the primary area of focus 
for contemporary Chinese foreign policy. 

If one is simply to measure certain known facts and statistics, the inten- 
sity of Sino-African relationships and the importance of Africa in Chinese 
Communist foreign policy become immediately self-evident. Communist 
China is presently recognized by 17 of the 37 independent African states; 
Africa accounts for 17 of the 36 Communist Chinese embassies in the non- 
Communist world. In 1964 six African states received a total of $156.40 
million in loans from Communist China, representing 47.5% of Com- 
munist China’s loans to the Afro-Asian states. During 1963 Communist 
China concluded five commercial agreements and three economic and 
technical assistance agreements with six African states, while three Chinese 
Communist exhibits were held in two African states. Finally, during a one- 
month period (September 1964) at least 25 African missions visited Com- 
munist China, ranging from a state visit by the President of the Sudan to 
a youth league delegation from Zanzibar. An equal number of Chinese 
Communist delegations visited Africa, including Chou En-lai’s and Chen 
Yi’s celebrated tour of ten African states in late 1963 and early 1964 and a 
Chinese Communist tea expert team in Morocco. For a state which until 
the late 1950’s had virtually no direct interest and relations with Africa, 
Communist China’s activities must be rated as extremely intensive. 

What accounts for Communist China’s great interest in Africa? What 
are Communist China’s objectives in undertaking a variety of activities 
in Africa? Four basic goals may be suggested: (1) Communist China’s 
desire to gain international recognition as the sole legitimate government 
of China must be viewed as a fundamental objective. The acceptance and 
support of Communist China by the nearly 40 independent African states 
is regarded as a major prize; (2) Africa is also seen as an important battle- 
field against the United States, the leader of the “capitalist world” and, 
more important, the anti-Communist China coalition; (3) The need to 


* This is a revision of a paper originally prepared for presentation before the Asian- 


African Relations panel at the 17th Annual Meeting of the Association for Asian 
Studies, San Francisco, April 2—4, 1965. 
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break out of isolation and secure new allies ï in the. community a nations 
is anothe- goal, which is in part closely related to the Sino-Soviet conflict. 
In the running battle with the Soviet Union, Communist China now séeks 
to win Airican support for its policies, both toward the West and within 
the international communist movement; (4) Communist Chma’s., self- 
styled leedership against colonialism, neo-colonialism and imperialism in 
.the African-Asian-Latin American world is also at stake. Should Com- 
munist China’s revolutionary and developmental model gain acceptance 
by Africans, Communist China’s international status will te greatly ” 
enhanced. 

This paper will examine Communist Chiria’s foreign policy towards 
Africa in relation to the following: (1) the dominant themes »f appeal, 
and (2) the extent of the relationship and the foreign policy instruments 
employed. We will conclude the paper with a brief assessment of the oppor- 
tunities and limitations of Communist China’s role in Africa. 

In their campaign to woo the Africans, the Chinese Communists have 
emphasized three basic themes: self-determination, self-reliance and Asian- 
African unity.1 Above all else, Communist China supports independence 
for all of Africa and is repeatedly calling upon the African peop-e to fight 
colonialism and oppose imperialism. While nearly 40 African states have 
gained independence, Angola, Mozambique and other territories remain 
under colonial rule. The Chinese Communists insist that the fight against 
colonialism must be continued until all Africa has been freed. Furthermore, 
African independence can only be achieved via “armed struggle” Algeria 
is cited as the example. However, the Chinese Communists are quick to 
point out that the achievement of independence does not mean the end 
of foreign influence in Africa. Imperialism, especially that of the United 
States, constitutes an ever present threat. Only when the forces of imperial- 
ism have been eliminated fully, Peking asserts, can Africa realize true 
independence. 

Another theme used by the Chinese Communists is self-relicnce. The 
Chinese maintain that Africa must find and control its own destiny. Africa 
must also rely upon its own experiences, resources and talents. Only by 
depending upon the strength of one’s own people, only by administering 
one’s own resources and only by becoming one’s own master can Africa be- 
come free. To refute the charge that Africans lack the experience to ad- 
minister their countries and therefore require European and United States 
assistance, the Chinese Communists declare that Africans everywrere have 
gained the necessary experience through revolutionary struggle. Further- 
more, the Chinese Communists charge, the European powers and the United 
States assist Africa for selfish reasons, while also interfering im African 
domestic affairs. The only path, therefore, to true independence and devel- 

lFor an exposition of these themes, see “The Victorious Progress of the Anti- 


Imperialist Unity of the Asian-African People,’ Shih-chieh chih-shih (World Knowl- 
edge), 8 (April 25, 1965), 4-7. 
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opment is. cide Communist China naturally points to its own’ 
achievements aś a successful example of self-reliance. 

Communist China’s third basic theme in appealing to Africa stresses 
Asian-African’ ‘unity. This appeal is developed in three parts. First, the 
.Chinése Communists call attention to the common experience of subjuga- 
tion to and, exploitation by colonialism and imperialism, past and present, . 
European and American, shared by both Asians and Africans. Second, while 
»the vast majority of the Asian-African people have gained their inde- 
pendence, they are continuously subjected to imperialist threats and inter- 
ference. The people of Asia and Africa, therefore, need to advance their 
common ties one step further through increased cooperation and unity. 
Through collective action, the people of Asia and Africa will be better pre- 
pared to oppose external interference and safeguard their national inde- 
pendence. Finally, Asian-African unity provides mutual benefits internally. 
Communist China admits that the Asian-African states often require assist- 
ance, economic, technical and otherwise. The imperialists, charge the 
Chinese Communists, extend assistance on the basis of inequality, at a 
disadvantage to the Asians and Africans, and interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Asian-African states. However, in providing aid between and 
among one another, the people of Asia and Africa provide such assistance 
upon the basis of equal advantage and mutual benefit, with no strings 
attached, and with no interference in the other’s internal affairs. As an 
example of this type of aid, Communist China offers her own eight prin- 
ciples of economic and technical assistance. The theme of Asian-African 


2 Communist China’s eight principles of economic and technical assistance were first 
set forth by Chou En-lai during an interview with reporters of the Ghana News Agency, 
in Accra, January 15, 1964. The eight principles are: (1) The Chinese Government 
always bases itself on the principle of equality and mutual benefit in providing aid to 
other countries. It never regards such aid as a kind of unilateral alms but as some- 
thing mutual. Through such aid the friendly new emerging countries gradually develop 
their own national economy, free themselves from colonial control and strengthen the 
anti-imperialist forces in the world. This is in itself a tremendous support to China. 
(2) In providing aid to other countries, the Chinese Government strictly respects the 
sovereignty of the recipient countries, and never asks for any privileges or attaches any 
conditions. (3) The Chinese Government provides economic aid in the fo-m of interest- 
free or low-interest loans and extends the time’limit for the repayment sp as to lighten 
the burden of the recipient countries as far as possible. (4) In providing aid to other 
countries, the purpose of the Chinese Government is not to make the recipient coun- 
tries dependent on China but to help them embark on the road of self-reliance step 
by step. (5) The Chinese Government tries its best to help the recipient countries build 
projects which require less investment while yielding quicker results, so that the re- 
cipient governments may increase their income and accumulate capital. (6) The Chinese 
Government provides the best quality equipment and material of its own manufacture 
at international market prices. If the equipment and material provided by the Chinese 
Government are not up to the agreed specifications and quality, the Chinese Govern- 
ment undertakes to replace them. (7) In giving any particular technical assistance, the 
Chinese Government will see to it that the personnel of the recipient country fully 
master such technique. (8) The experts dispatched by the Chinese Government to help 
in construction in the recipient countries will have the same standard of living as the 
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unity thus seeks to create a sense of oneness based upon certain common 
historical experiences and attempts to provide a setting for a new inter- 
national force. Communist China’s constant reference to the Bandung con- 
ference and the support given to the second Afro-Asian meeting of 1965 
held in Algeria must be seen within the context of the theme of Asian- 
African unity. $ 
Againsi the background of Communist China’s appeal, let us proceed 
to an examination of China’s penetration of Africa and the foreign policy 
instruments utilized. The current presence of Communist China in Africa 
has been due to a number of factors. Certainly the responsiveness of the 
Africans in their desire for recegnition, assistance and membership in 
the community of nations has cortributed to Communist China’s success. 
However, while the above-mentiored considerations have influenced Com- 
munist China’s ability to penetrate Africa, Communist China’s success has 
been due to its own intensive drive to win friends in Africa. Communist 
China has utilized with great effect a variety of foreign policy instruments, 


both formal and informal. In the formal category, Communist China has _ . 


emphasized state to state relations and has sought to gain recognition by 
and exchenge diplomatic missions with all African states. For the new 
African states this has meant a message of congratulations, upon the gain- 
ing of their independence, the extension of diplomatic recognition and an 
invitation to establish diplomatic relations with Communist China. In 1956 
the United Arab Republic was the first African state to enter into diplo- 
matic relations with Communist Caina. Thereafter ior a number of years, 
Cairo served as Communist China’s main base of operations in Africa. 
Beginning in 1960 with the mushrooming of independent African states, 
Communist China entered a perioc of great activity seeking to gain legal 
recognition from the new African states. Its efforts were rewarded. Today 
Communist China is recognized by 17 African nations, 12 of which gained 
their independence since 1960. The majority of Communist China’s new 
supporters are African states south of the Sahara. Indeed, contemporary 
Chinese Communist influence has Seen predominant in East and Central 
Africa. 

To give substance to the relationship, Communist China has been quick 
to employ other formal foreign policy instruments. These have been 
expressed chiefly in the form of a variety of agreements. In 1964, for ex- 
ample, at Isast 15 agreements were concluded between eight African states 
and Communist China. Generally speaking, they fall within four categories. 
First, there have been the more traditional type of agreements, expressed 
in the form of friendship treaties. These treaties are always based upon the 





experts of tke recipient country. The Chinese experts are not allowed to make any 
special demands or enjoy any special amenities. See Ya-Fei jen-min fan-ti ta-t’uan- 
chieh wan-sti (Long Live the Great Solidarity of the Asian-African People Against 
Imperialism). (Peking: 1964), pp. 131-132. For an English trarslation, Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Against Imperialism (Peking: 1964), pp. 149-150. 
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“Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence,” intended to promote solidarity 
between the two parties, and contain a provision “to develop economic 
and cultural relations in the spirit of equality, mutual benefit and friendly 
cooperation.” The treaties usually run for a 10-year period, subject to 
renewal. In 1964, Mali and the Congo (Brazzaville) signed friendship 
treaties with Communist China. Cultural pacts represent a second type of 
agreement utilized by the Chinese Communists. Such agreements usually 
call for the exchange of students, educators, authors, newspaper reporters 
and other groups, A seven-man Chinese Communist music and dance mis- 
sion visited Mali in 1964 as part of a cultural agreement concluded between 
the two states earlier in the year. 


AFRICAN STATES RECOGNIZING COMMUNIST CHINA 








Year of i Year of 

Country Recognition Country Recognition 
United Arab Republic 1956 Uganda 1962 

` Morocco , 1958 Kenya 1963 
Sudan ; 1958 Tunisia 1964 
Guinea 1959 Congo (Brazzaville) 1964 
Ghana 1960 Central African 
Mali 1960 ` Republic 1964 
Somalia 1960 Senegal 1964 
Tanzania 1961 Zambia 1964 
Algeria 1962 Dahomey 1964 


A third category of agreements focuses on commercial relations. Usually 
given the designation of trade and payment agreements, these have detailed 
the annual volume of trade between the two countries, granted each other 
most favored nation treatment, agreed to hold commodity exhibitions in 
each other’s country, and even included a category of goods to be exchanged 
(in most cases Chinese Communist finished goods for African agricultural 
products). In 1964 Ghana and Algeria concluded trade and payment agree- 
ments with Communist China. Commercial relations, however, have not 
flourished. Between 1961 and 1963, Chinese Communist exports to Africa 
have never exceeded $50 million, representing even at the peak of develop- 
ment in 1961 only 7.2% of Communist China’s trade with the non-Com- 
munist world.* Since 1961 there has been a decline in Communist China’s 
exports to Africa. In 1962 Chinese Communist exports came to $43.4 million 
and in 1963 $23.2 million only, accounting for 6.5% and 3.2% respectively 
of China’s trade with the non-Communist bloc. Not only have Commu- 
nist China’s exports been limited, but more than 60% have gone to two 
African states: the United Arab Republic and Morocco. During the same 
1961 to 1963 period, imports from Africa have also constituted a minor 
portion of Communist China’s total imports from the non-Communist bloc. 


3 These figures are taken chiefly from Far Eastern Economic Review, XLVI:1 (Oct. 
1, 1964), 27. 
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In 1961 imports from Africa came to $36.4 million, in 1962 $36.7 million 
and in 1963 $29.3 million, representing 4.9%, 5.6% and 5.2% respectively 
of Communist China’s imports from the non-bloc countries. The United 
Arab Republic, Morocco and the Union of South Africa have supplied the 
bulk (around 60%) of Communist China’s imports from Africa.* Taking 
the bloc and the non-bloc commercial relations as a whole, Africa accounted 
for less than 4% of Communist China’s total foreign trade. Notwithstand- 
ing the economic insignificance of the African trade, the trade and pay- 
ment agreements must be seen as one more foreign policy instrument 
utilized by Communist China to gain friends in Africa. 

Finaly, there are the economic aid and technical assistance agreements. 
As a foreign policy instrument designed to give substance to Sino-African 
relations, this formal access instrument has been most important. The 
general lack of financial, human and material resources plus the great 
desire t engage in developmental work has made the African states very 
receptive to foreign assistance. Communist China has attempted to meet 
African developmental needs on all levels. In 1964 at least six African 
states and Communist China concluded eight agreements, ranging from a 
communication pact to the all inclusive economic aid and technical assist- 
ant agreements. These agreements have provided Communist Chinese 
know-how and financial assistance to the African states. Technical assist- 
ance hes included such services as tea planing, soil analysis, irrigation, 
the growing of rice and other matters. However, it has been in the area 
of finarcial assistance that Communist China has made a significant com- 
mitment.5 Beginning with a $5 million loan to United Arab Republic in 
1956, Communist China has been increasingly active in extending loans 
to the African states. Intensive Chinese Communist activity began only 
in 1960, however. In that year, Communist China extended $24 million 
to Guirea, in 1961 $39.2 million to Ghana and Mali {each $19.6 million), 
and in 1963 $70.16 million to Algeria ($50 million) and Somali ($20.16 
million). In 1964 there was a major expansion in the Chinese Communist 
loan program. In that year Communist China extended a grand total of 
$156.40 million in loans, representing 53% of the loans given to the African 
states through 1964 and 47.5% pf the loans extended to the Afro-Asian 
states by Peking during 1964. Among the African recipients were the Cen- 


4 Notwithstanding the displeasure of the majority of the African states and repeated 
Chinese Communist statements regarding their intention to discontinue trade, trade 
between Communist China and the Union of South Africa has continued. In 1962 
Communist China’s exports to the Union of Sauth Africa came to $1.3 million, in 
1963 $2.54 million, representing 3% and 11% respeccively of China’s exports to Africa. 
Communist China’s imports from the Union oz South Africa also flourished: $135 
million in 1962 and $5.98 million in 1963, representing 4.1% and 20.4% respectively 
of China’s imports from Africa. Communist China’s principle item of import from the 
Union of South Africa was maize. 

5 The following figures are taken from “Africe and the Two China’s: A Summary 
of Known Facts,” Africa Report, 10:1 (Jan. 1965), outside back cover. 
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tral African Republic ($4 million), Congo-Brazzaville ($25 million), Ghana 
($20.4 million), Kenya ($15 million), Tanzania ($42 million), and the 
United Arab Republic ($50 million). 

To gain a better perspective of the nature of Chinese Communist eco- 
nomic assistance, let us select one recent example and examine the loan 
in some detail. Communist China and Kenya signed an Economic and 
Technical Cooperation Agreement on May 12, 1964 in Peking. Kenya was 
represented by Oginga Odinga who was visiting Communist China. The 
$15 million loan constituted the major provision of the agreement. Com- 
munist China extended the loan on an interest-free basis, with repayment 
over a 10-year period beginning in 1975. Repayment will be by Kenyan 
exports to China, Swiss francs and any other convertible currency agreed 
to by the two governments. Communist China put no conditions on the 
loan. However, the loan will be extended in the form of complete equip- 
ment (either single items or complete sets) and technical assistance pro- 
vided by Communist China between July 1, 1966 and June 20, 1969, Other 
Chinese Communist loans to Africa have followed this pattern. Communist 
China has also made outright grants to certain African states; between 
1956 and 1964 these grants totaled $8.6 million. From 1956 through 1964, 
including both loans and grants, Communist China has committed more 
than $300 million to Africa. 

Communist China’s utilization of formal access foreign policy instru- 
ments such as the establishment of diplomatic relations and the conclusion 
of agreements stems from a variety of needs. As we have mentioned, the 
desire for international recognition as tke government of China must be 
seen as an important consideration. Communist China has repeatedly 
criticized those who seek a “two-China policy” and has refused to enter 
into diplomatic relations with those who recognize Nationalist China.’ For 
those African nations who either recognize Nationalist China or favor a 
“two-China policy,” Communist China has explained such decisions as “due 
to the influence of United States imperialism.” The campaign to secure 
recognition from the African states individually must be seen also as an 
endeavor to gain collective African international support. This factor can 
be well illustrated within the context of African numerical strength and 
the China representation issue in the United Nations. No less than 36 
African nations are now United Nations members, constituting 32% of 
the organization’s membership. If Communist China were to secure the 
full support of all African states, the China representation issue could 
conceivably be decided in Communist China’s favor by the African vote. 


6 Communist China has made the following grants: $3 million to Kenya (1964); 
$2.8 million to Somalia (1963); and $2.8 million to Tanzania (1964). 

7A recent example was Communist China’s criticism of Malawi for inviting both 
Communist and Nationalist China to its independence ceremony in July 1964. Com- 
munist China termed this an “unfriendly attitude of the Malawi government.” Shih- 
chieh Jik-pao (San Francisco), July 8, 1964. 
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In short, Communist China uses recognition from and establishment of 
diplomatic relations with the African states, supplemented by economic 
assistance and other formal access instruments of foreign policy, to serve 
a dual function: recognition of Communist China as the government of 
China and support of Communist China internationally. 

Concurrent with the utilization of formal access instruments of foreign 
policy, Communist China has made extensive use of informal access instru- 
ments. Indeed, Communist China has given great attention to entering into 
direct relations with the African people. A number oi factors explain the 
emphasis on the use of informal access instruments. One primary aim has 
been to create a favorable image of Communist China in African minds 
among the population at large. Most Africans, to be sure, have no notion 
of China. To introduce them to the history and accomplishments of the 
Chinese Communists serves to further in depth the degree of cooperation 
and unity between the Africans and the Chinese. This of course represents 
a long-term objective. 

Communist China’s desire to establish direct relations with the African 
population has also a more immediate reason and has been aimed at more 
discriminating Africans. Given the lack of a mass basis and the fluidity of 
African politics, Communist China has sought to win friends among 
African ruling groups and individuals, present and future. Direct contact, 
therefore, has enabled the Chinese Communists to search and seek out 
those Africans who might be receptive to their influence. Other factors for 
Chinese Communist reliance upon informal access instruments include the 
opportunity to penetrate African states which do not maintain diplomatic 
relations with Communist China and the chance to secure favorable returns 
with relatively limited resources within a short time period. 

Communist China’s use of informal access instruments includes a wide 
variety of techniques, overt and covert, violent and non-violent. (It is 
important to note here that many of the techniques of informal access 
are made possible through prior formal access, e.g., film agreements con- 
cluded between states make possible the showing of motion pictures to the 
general public.) Among the overt, non-violent techniques of informal access 
has been the exchange program. This has brought Africans from various 
social levels and professions to Cémmunist China and has sent delegations 
of one sort or another from Communist China to Africa. In recent years 
an ever increasing number of Africans and Chinese have visited each other’s 
country. During the month of September 1964, ior example, no less than 
25 separate reports on the arrival of Africans in Communist China were 
announced. These visits ranged from the arrival of Jomo Kenyatta’s son 
and an art delegation from Mali to a youth league mission from Zanzibar 
and a music scholar from Morocco. In the same month, a Chinese Com- 
munist youth delegation was visiting several central African states while 
a trade union mission was in Algeria. Mixed among these non-official dele- 
gations are the government missions, equally diverse and numerous. Men- 
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tion should also be made of tuition-free scholarships to African students to 
study in Communist China. Whatever the type of delegations and whoever 
the individuals, the exchange program has without doubt done much to 
introduce Communist China to the Africans. 

Communist China has made extensive use of the communication media 
to reach the African population. Since 1956, radio broadcasts have been 
utilized with increasing frequency. Beginning with only seven hours per 
week in English, Communist China in 1964 was broadcasting to Africa 
no less than 108.5 hours per week in Swahili, Hausa, English, French, Por- 
tuguese, Cantonese Chinese and Mandarin Chinese. Another important 
media has been motion pictures. Communist China has exported to Africa 
full-length films, short films, and newsreels. It was reported in Septem- 
ber 1964, for example, that two Chinese full-length films were being dubbed 
in Swahili for showing in Africa. Chinese film weeks have been held in 
several African cities. Communist China has also relied heavily upon the 
printed word. There are now English, French and Spanish editions of the 
weekly Peking Review for Africa. With a subscription to the Peking Re- 
view, the African is promised a book entitled The Long March.® Even the 
Selected Military Writings of Mao Tse-tung in four volumes are offered 
for sale. Editions are offered in English, French, and Spanish. Other Chinese 
Communist writings offered include the Revolution (first distributed from 
Switzerland and subsequently from France) and the Global Digest (pub- 
lished in Hong Kong). Other communication media includes the New 
China News Agency, Communist China’s official news outlet. This agency 
.freely distributes news from Communist China to the Africans. In describ- 
ing Communist China’s use of the communication media, we have been 
concerned with only the technical penetration aspect, namely, the actual 
mechanics of penetration. The whole question of substantive penetration, 
the response of the African population, has not been raised. Indeed, we 
are not at all certain as to the response of the Africans. However, whatever 
it may be, we cannot deny the intensiveness and the wide variety of tech- 
niques employed by Communist China to influence the African population. 

Further techniques used by the Chinese Communists include the use of 
exhibits. These have been utilized to depict the economic and social ad- 
vances of Communist China. During* 1963, three exhibits were held in 
Africa. One was a light industrial goods exhibition, which displayed con- 
sumer goods manufactured in Communist China; the others were economic 
construction exhibits, which offered examples of accomplishments in the 
industrial arena. The dispatching of Chinese Communist technical experts 
to assist African individuals and groups in specific fields of knowledge 
together with the training of select Africans in China must also be con- 


8 New China News Agency, Sept. 21, 1964. See U.S. Consulate General, Hong Kong, 
Survey of China Mainland Press. No. 3305, Sept. 25, 1964, p. 37. 
9 See for example the advertisement in The Spark (Accra), June 26, 1964, p. 4. 
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sidered under the heading of informal access Instruments. Through such 
personal contact a direct impact is made upon an important segment of 
the African population. Chinese Communist technical assistance to Africa 
has included advice on tea planting and soil analysis in Morocco, rice 
growing and conventional military training in Tanzaria, to construction of 
a tobacco factory and the National Assembly bulding in Guinea. In 
April 1965, following Chou En-lai’s second visit to the United Arab Repub- 
lic, it was reported that Egyptian atomic scientists would go to Commu- 
nist China “to acquaint themselves with various aspects of progress in 
the field of atomic research achieved by the Chinese scientists.” 4° What- 
ever the degree of success in influencing the African population, the exten- 
sive use of the wide variety of informal access tecaniques demonstrates 
the great interest and the important role of Africa im Chinese Communist 
foreign policy. 

Communist China has been equally active in the use of covert informal 
access techniques. Unlike overt instruments which caa be readily observed, 
covert operations are hidden and therefore difficult to detect. The great 
secrecy surrounding such operations has had th= effect of sometimes attrib- 
uting all unrest in Africa to Chinese Communist influence, thereby giving 
the Chinese a far more important role in Airica than they in fact enjoy. 
This is not to deny the use of covert techniques by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. Communist China’s role in the Congo is not without total founda- 
tion. Pierre Mulele’s ties with Peking have been well established, Neither 
are reports of monetary payments to certain Africans by the Chinese Com- 
munists completely unfounded. The Chinese influence in Burundi and 
Zanzibar was supposed to have been secured through “bribe.” Even 
accounts of Chinese Communist assistance ta Angcla, Mozambique and 
other African Liberation movements have to be examined. Chinese Com- 
munist money, methods in unconventional warfare and organization of 
liberation governments have been uncovered in a suffcient number of Afri- 
can liberation movements to lend support to the charges of Chinese Com- 
munist influence. In short, we can confidently assame that Communist 
China makes wide use of covert techniques of informal access instruments. 
The question, however, is not the use of covert techniques. Rather the basic 
question is the extent of Chinese Communist covert operations. Judging 
from the use of overt techniques, Communist Chinas covert operation 
must be equally extensive. 

What conclusions might one draw on the basis Df this survey? Four 
points will be emphasized. First, Africa occupies wi-hout doubt a central 
place in the contemporary foreign policy of Communist China. This is 
due to a variety of factors, including the strong d2size to break out of 
isolation and to secure international recogniticn and support. The impor- 
tance of Africa can be seen through an analysis of the extent and the types 


10 Shik-chieh Jih-pao (San Francisco), April 9, 1965. 
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of foreign policy instruments utilized by Communist China. By all stand- 
ards, Communist China’s use of formal and informal access instruments 
has been extremely extensive. Through the use of these instruments within 
the short period of ten years, Communist China has become an important 
factor in Africa. 

Second, the commitment to the extreme anti-status quo appeal presents 
a serious dilemma for the Chinese Communists in Africa. Communist 
China’s success in Africa has been due in large part to the African situa- 
tional context, namely, the anti-colonial independence movement. How- 
ever, today most of Africa has achieved independence. The emphasis is now 
upon development instead of revolution. Yet Communist China’s primary 
theme of appeal remains the call to revolution. This is understandable. 
Communist China’s greatest opportunity for influence exists only within 
a revolutionary context. Once Africa passes the revolutionary stage, given 
the limited resources and other factors, Communist China’s competitive 
advantages will sharply decline. Hence the emphasis upon anti-colonialism, 
neo-colonialism and imperialism; the fires of revolution must be kept burn- 
ing. A basic problem for Communist China, therefore, is how to reconcile 
its own objectives and resources with the changing situational context and 
needs of Africa. 

Third, notwithstanding the intensity of penetration and the wide variety 
of techniques utilized, Communist China has little to offer Africa. Com- 
munist China, although having achieved certain internal objectives within 
the past sixteen years, is still a developing nation. In terms of develop- 
mental accomplishments, Communist China cannot be compared with the 
Soviet Union, not to mention the United States. Aside from lacking proven 
successful experience, Communist China also suffers from a shortage of 
tangible resources. This, plus certain economic failures, e.g., agricultural, 
has made the availability of exportable capital in large amounts limited. 
This is best demonstrated by Communist China’s economic assistance to 
Africa. To date, the Chinese Communist economic assistance to all Africa 
totals around $300 million. This is a considerably smaller sum, for example, 
than Soviet economic assistance to Africa. During 1963-64, Algeria re- 
ceived $226 million from the Soviet Wnion; through 1964, the United 
Arab Republic alone had received nearly $800 million in economic aid 
from the Soviet Union. Communist China cannot be expected to equal 
Soviet aid to Africa, at least not without placing a heavy drain upon inter- 
nal requirements. In short, the long-term prospective of massive large scale 
economic assistance by Communist China to African states does not look 
promising, though Communist China has been and will continue to extend 
limited assistance. In turn, the extent of Chinese Communist influence in 
Africa will be in part determined by this factor. 

Finally, the internal forces of African politics and the place of Africa in 
the foreign policies of other major powers makes Communist China’s role 
in Africa highly speculative. In addition to the Soviet Union, Communist 
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China faces strong competition from other powers in Africa. Both Great 
Britain and France are unwilling to allow their influence to be replaced 
by the Chinese Communists. Neither is the United States content to permit 
Africa to fall under Chinese Communist influence. In the long run, Com- 
munist China cannot be expected to challenge successfully the status of 
any of these powers in Africa. Without doubt the most important factor 
which argues against long-term Chinese influence is the nature of African 
politics, where the most basic theme underlying African politics will con- 
tinue to be “Africa for the African.” In short, the African answer to 
Chinese Communist penetration is nationalism. Africa is not likely to accept 
alien domination from another source having just gained independence, as 
recent African response to Chinese Communist penetration in Burundi and 
Zambia seems to indicate.1” 

The factors which may preclude long-term Chinese Communist iiuen 
in Africa, however, do not necessarily exclude short-term Chinese Commu- 
nist gains. Given the immediate chaotic nature of African politics, the de- 
velopmental aspiration vs. African economic realities, and the status quo 
policy pursued by the Powers in Africa, Communist China can be expected 
to continue to employ its resources, however limited, and utilize a wide 
variety of techniques to penetrate Africa. 


11 Robert A. Scalapino, “Sino-Soviet Competition in Africa,” Foreign Affairs, 42:4 
(July 1964), 640-654. 

12 After having established an important base of operations for over a year, the 
Chinese Communists were expelled from Burundi in February 1965. For an “expose” 
of Chinese Communist activities in Burundi, see Tung Chi-ping (as told to Quentin 
Reynolds), “Red China,” Look, 28:24 (Dec. 1, 1964), 21-27. Tung defected while serv- 
ing as a member of the Chinese Communist embassy i in Usumbura. 

Zambia recognized Communist China upon gaining independence in 1964. As Premier 
Kenneth Kaunda put it: “Peking, China has 700 million against Formosa’s 12 million. 

. . This is our basis for recegnition.” Communist China followed by establishing an 
embassy in Lusaka, staffed by ten members. Chinese Communist embassy members 
were reported “active” in contacting various groups and individuals. Allegedly to 
“control” Chinese Communist activities, in March 1965 all foreign diplomats were 
ordered to inform the Foreign Ministry of Zambia if they wanted to travel more than 
25 miles from Lusaka and if they wanted to see ar entertain Zambian government 
ministers. 
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JAPANESE-AFRICAN RELATIONS: 
PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS* 


JAMES R. SOUKUP 





Japan could play a significant role in bridging the politico-eco- 
nomic gaps separating the western democracies from the emerging African 
states. On one hand, Japanese officials understand many western attitudes 
because of Japan’s loose alliance with the United States and her status as a 
“developed” nation. On the other hand, Japan’s emergence as a “developed” 
country is recent enough that her leaders are fully cognizant of the aspira- 
tions and problems of “developing” nations; she is better equipped than 
any other Asian state to render economic assistance; and, unlike the western 
powers, she is not regarded as a “colonial” country by most Africans. 

There are, however, several problems to be resolved before Japan can 
play such a middleman role. The purpose of this article is to describe these 
problems, to assess the prospects for their solution, and to designate those 
tropical African nations with which Japan can most readily expand her 
relations. 

Any analysis of Japanese-African relations must begin with an outline of 
Japanese views regarding the issues of greatest concern to the Africans: 
colonialism and economic development. 

In several respects, Japan’s position on the colonial question resembles 
that of the United States. Her spokesmen in the United Nations often 
counsel their African colleagues to be more patient and less distrustful of 
the colonial powers. Accordingly, in 1960 the Japanese delegation voted 
against Soviet proposals to fix a time limit for the immediate abolition of 
“all forms of colonialism” (including leased areas).? Japan also balks at 
African suggestions for applying sanctions against the Union of South 
Africa and Portugal. In 1962 her U.N. representatives abstained on motions 
to expel South Africa and Portugal from the Economic Commission for 
Africa and voted against proposals to impose extensive sanctions upon 
South Africa. They argued that the application of sanctions might lead 
to severe retaliation against native Africans and, in any case, decisions to 


* This is a revision of a paper originally prepared for presentation before the Asian- 
African Relations panel at the 17th Annual Meeting of the Association for Asian 
Studies, San Francisco, April 2-4, 1965. 

1 United Nations General Assembly, Seventeenth Session, Oficial Records, Plenary 
meeting 1127, Sept. 21, 1962, p. 27. 

2UNGA, Fifteenth Session, Oficial Records, Plenary meeting 947, Dec. 14, 1960, 
pp. 1272, 1273. 

3 Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), Resumed Thirty-fourth Session, Official 
Records, meeting 1239, Dec. 19, 1962, pp. 13, 17 and Yearbook of the United Nations 
(YUN), 1962, p. 100. 
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employ sanctions should be made by the Security Council rather than the 
General Assembly.* 

It is apparent, therefore, that the Japanese are reluctant to say or to do 
anything that might upset their western friends. However, there are indi- 
cations that government officials would like to pursue a more independent 
course of action. While the United States merely “deplores” apartheid in 
South Africa, Japan “condemns” such actions and cites her long standing 
opposition to racial discrimination in world affairs.” (These Japanese barbs 
are aimed at apartheid, not the South African government per se.) The 
Japanese government also has halted the sale and shipment of arms to 
Portugal and South Africa.’ In any event, rather than cast a negative vote 
the Japanese now prefer to abstain when the question of applying sanctions 
against colonial powers arises in the United Nations. 

Actually, the Japanese are far more interested in economic than political 
issues. Specifically, they are prone to concentrate on their own economic 
growth, to avoid political controversies that could disrupt existing trade 
relations, and, when compelled to make political decisions, to choose the 
course most likely to yield immediate economic rewards.” This “economic 
firstism” may very well motivate Japanese leaders more than their political- 
military ties with the United States. 

Japan’s U.N. delegation often asserts that trade is more important than 
aid, and, accordingly, that the “developed” countries must lower trade 
barriers in general and those blocking imports of commodities from “de- 
veloping” nations in particular. However, the Japanese appear to be more 
preoccupied with the reduction of restrictions on manufactured and semi- 
processed goods than on primary products and to prefer commodity by 
commodity agreements rather than over-all schemes for assisting “develop- 
ing” countries in their efforts to market primary commodities.? They also 
oppose Afro-Asian and Latin American suggestions for the formation of a 
new trade organization on the grounds that such moves would further frag. 


4Nagao Yoshida (Chief of African Section, Japan Ministry of Foreign Affairs), 
“Afurika shokoku no dok6 to Nihon,” Kokusai Mondai, No. 54 (Sept., 1964), p. 41. 

5 UNGA, Seventeenth Session, Summary Records, Fourth Committee meeting 1389, 
Nov. 19, 1962, pp. 404, 405. 

6 Ibid., Fourth Committee meetings 1417 and 1419, Dec. 11 and 12, 1962, pp. 596, 
612. However, the Japanese agree with the United States argument that the arms 
embargo should not apply to transactions strictly within the NATO framework. 

T Mainichi Shimbun, August 27, 1964, as translated by the United States Embassy 
in Tokyo in Daily Summary of the Japanese Press (DSJP), Sept. 10, 1964, p. 6. 

8 YUN, 1961, p. 186. ECOSCC, Thirty-fourth Session, Official Records, meeting 1218, 
July 11, 1962, p. 73 and Thirty-sixth Session, Oficial Records, meeting 1282, July 15, 
1963, p. 142. 

8 UNGA, Sixteenth Session, Summary Records, Second Committee meeting 750, Nov. 
it, 1961, p. 203 and Fifteenth Session, Summary Records, Second Committee meeting 
668, Nov. 4, 1960, p. 146. See also ECOSOC, Thirty-fourth Session, Official Records, 
meeting 1228, July 19, 1962, p. 151. 
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ment U.N. activities and that existing bodies (e.g., GATT and FAO) can 
be reorganized to handle current trade problems.’° 

Japan’s views on aid and industrialization reflect a more pronounced 
“developed” nation bias. Her U.N. representatives sympathized with “de- 
veloping” nations’ desires for greater economic assistance, but refused to 
participate in special committee meetings to draw up plans for the estab- 
lishment of the new capital development fund. They argued that such a 
step would be an empty gesture because the countries most able to con- 
tribute the necessary funds refuse to do so, and suggested, instead, that 
existing financial institutions be improved.** 

In the same manner as the Americans, the Japanese also cite the advan- 
tages of private investment and warn that policies of expropriation or 
nationalization will eliminate this important source of development funds. 
And, at every opportunity, they extol the virtues of self-help, giving their 
own nation’s experiences as a prime example. 

Regarding industrialization, Japanese diplomats caution the Afro-Asian 
states not to neglect the agricultural sectors of their economies. Moreover, 
in accordance with their avowed opposition to otganizational proliferation, 
they advise against the formation of a new specialized agency to handle 
industrial questions.!* ` 

The Japanese agree, however, that the Afro-Asian nations must develop 
capital goods industries and, to do so, should engage in extensive govern- 
mental planning (with assistance from regional economic commissions). 
They also endorse efforts to expand Special Fund activities designed “to 
prepare the way” for industrialization. Specifically, they suggest that the 
Fund’s officers consider consortium type financing that would draw upon 
regional and bilateral agencies as well as international bodies.!5 

More vital than verbal pronouncements are the actual economic ties 
existing between Japan and the African states. Trade figures reveal that 
Africa’s commercial relations with Japan are greater than those with any 
other Asian nation. In 1962 Japan’s exports to Africa were valued at $330 
million and her imports from Africa totalled $175 million, while in 1963 the 
amounts were $470 million and $225 million respectively.1° Among the 





p. 29. 

11 YUN, 1962, p. 244. 

12 UNGA, Fifteenth Session, Summary Records, Second Committee meeting 668, 
Nov. 4, 1960, p. 146. 

13 Tbid.; YUN, 1961, p. 241 and 1963, p. 150; and UNGA, Seventeenth Session, 
Official Records, Plenary meeting 1193, Dec. 14, 1962, p. 1131. 

14 UNGA, Summary Records, Second Committee meetings 668, 732 and 898, Nov. 
4, 1960, Oct. 26, 1961 and Oct. 17, 1963, pp. 145, 103, and 118, respectively. 

15 ECOSOC, Thirty-fourth Session, Oficial Records, meetings 1218 and 1228, July 11 
and July 19, 1962, pp. 73 and 151, respectively; ECOSOC, Thirty-sixth Session, Official 
Records, meeting 1279, July 12, 1963, p. 121; and UNGA, Sixteenth Session, Summary 
Records, Second Committee meeting 732, Oct. 26, 1961, p. 103. 

16 United Nations Secretariat, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, XVIII: 6 (June 1964), 
x-xili. The 1963 figures represent 8.6% of Japan’s exports to foreign countries and 


10 UNGA, Seventeenth Session, Oficial Records, Plenary meeting 1126, Sept. 21, 1962, 
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African countries making the largest purchases from Japan in 1963 were 
South Africa ($79,650,000), Nigeria ($74,100,000), Kenya ($29,260,000), 
Ghana ($23,710,000), and Ethiopia ($14,130,000). 

With the exception of South Africa, Japan’s imports from these states 
were considerably less than her exports to them. The ratio of exports to 
imports was 11 to 1 for Nigeria, 6 to 1 for Kenya, almost 3 to 1 for 
Ethiopia, and slightly over 2 to 1 for Ghana." Í 

As a supplier of development funds, Japan ranks fifth behind the United 
States, France, the United Kingdom, and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
From 1951-63 her financial donations to “developing? nations averaged 
$230 milion, and in 1963 her contribution was $264.9 million. The latter 
figure, however, represented less than 1% of Japan’s gross national in- 
come.!8 Furthermore, a large portion of this aid has been in the form of 
reparation payments. As reparation payments decreased in the first half 
of 1964, the total aid money provided also declined slightly.!® 

Japan’s involvement in technical assistance projects is somewhat dis- 
appointing. According to the August 25, 1964 issue of Nikon Keizai Shim- 
bun, her ratio of technical aid to total aid is only 1.7% as compared with 
a ratio of 27.8% for France, 11.1% for Germany, and 6.9% for the United 
States.2° Japan’s combined?! donation to United Naticns technical assist- 
ance programs in 1964 amounted to $2,850,000—goad enough for only 
twelfth fosition among contributors. Furthermore, she ranked only twenty- 
first in the total number of technicians recruited for U.N. agencies in 1963. 
(Japan supplied a total of 45 technicians for overseas assignments and 
accepted 108 fellows for training in Japan. The largest supplier of U.N. 
technicians, the United Kingdom, sent 733 and received 588 persons.) 

As of October 31, 1963, the number of Japanese experts sent to Africa 
under Japan’s own Technical Assistance Plan for the Middle and Near East 
and Africa was 38 while 108 Africans came to Japan for training.2? The 
largest exchanges are with the United Arab Republic, Nigeria, and Ghana. 
Lately, Kenya has expressed great interest in Japanes2 advice concerning 
agricultural cooperatives and small scale industries.?’ 





3% of Airica’s overseas exports. Mr. Yoshida (op. cit., p. 4¢) claims that Japan’s 
exports to Africa amounted to $475.4 million and her imports from Africa to $265.7 
million ir 1963. He stated that these figures accounted for 8.72% of Japan’s total 
exports and 3.94% of her imports. 

17 Yoshida, op. cit., p. 44. 

18 Mr. Fukuda, Minister of International Trade and Industry, estimated that Japan- 
gave 0.66% of her gross national income (Yomiuri Shimbun, evening of May 24, 
1964, DSP, May 26, 1964, p. 6) while the Nikon Keizai Shimbun, Oct. 4, 1964 (DSJP, 
October ©, 1964, p. 14) reported a figure of 0.56%. 

19 Mainichi Shimbun, October 12, 1964, DSJP, October 17-19, 1964, p. 19. 

20 DSJP, Aug. 27, 1964, p. 5. 

21 The combined figure includes contributions to the Expanded Program for Techni- 
cal Assistance and the Special Fund. Statistics regarding Japan’s role in UN technical 
assistance programs are derived from YUN, 1963, pp. 185, 186, 194, and 195. 

22 “Technical Assistance Provided by Japan to Africa," Africa/Japan Annual, v. 2, 
1964, p. 40. 

23 Yoshida, op. cit., pp. 44, 45. 
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Japanese officials are urging non-governmental circles to assume a lead- 
ing role in overseas assistance programs. Already private industry is pro- 
moting the development of two textile, two metal, and one fishing enterprise 
in Nigeria, two textile firms in Ethiopia, one textile company each in 
Kenya and Tanganyika, and one fishing concern in the Ivory Coast. Private 
help has also been extended to mining operations in Southern Rhodesia and 
South West Africa.?# 

Tropical Africans view Japanese statements and actions with mixed 
feelings. According to a former member of the Japanese delegation, they 
appreciated Japan’s assistance in United Nations discussions concerning 
Guinea’s admission to the United Nations, independence for the Cam- 
eroons, and the settlement of boundary disputes between Ethiopia and 
Somalia. From a diplomatic standpoint, Japan’s relations with the mod- 
erate Brazzaville states have been especially cordial.” 

Africans also have a healthy respect for Japan’s economic progress. 
They are likely, therefore, to listen to Japanese advice regarding economic 
development—even if the Japanese are somewhat critical of their schemes. 
In fact, both Africans and Asians were quite disappointed—indeed irri- 
tated—when the Japanese failed to offer concrete proposals of their own 
at the 1964 United Nations Conference on Trade and Development.”® 

The economic sore spot of Afro-Japanese relations is the trade gap be- 
tween Japan’s exports to and her imports from African states. In August 
1963 Nigeria placed restrictions on Japanese purchases and, more recently, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda have been threatening to do likewise if 
Japan does not do something to reduce existing trade imbalances,.?’ At the 
aforementioned Trade and Development Conference the Africans pressed 
Japan to buy more primary products from them, to lower tariffs in general, 
and to give preferential treatment to the semi-finished and finished goods 
of “developing” nations.”8 

Tropical Africans are even more agitated by Japan’s reluctance to apply 
economic sanctions against the Union of South Africa. In 1962 Ghana’s 
U.N. spokesman went so far as to accuse the Japanese of making a deal 
with South Africa to purchase more of her iron ore if South Africa, in, 
turn, would promise not to apply apartheid to Japanese nationals.2® This 
allegation was promptly denied by Japanese diplomats, but the fact that 
Japan’s imports from South Africa jumped from $81 million in 1961 to 
$120 million in 1963 and her exports to South Africa increased from 


24 Ibid., p. 45. 

25 Ibid., pp. 39, 40. 

26 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, June 9, 1964, DSJP, June 23, 1964, p. 6. 

27 Yoshida, op. cit., p. 44. 

28 “Asakai Explains Japan’s Position at the UN Trade and Development Conference,” 
Yomiuri Shimbun, May 18, 1964, DSJP, May 20, 1964, p. 19, and “Ikeda’s Diplomacy 
and Its Background,” Mainichi Shimbun, Aug. 27, 1964, DSJP, Sept. 10, 1964, p. 5. 

23 UNGA, Seventeenth Session, Summary Records, Special Political Committee meet- 
ing 327, p. 6. 
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$49 million in 1961 to $83 million in the first nine months of 1964 is 
unlikely to soothe the ruffled feelings of African militants.2° 

For obvious economic reasons, the Japanese are still unwilling to apply 
meaningful sanctions against South Africa. They also assert that Japan’s 
ability to contribute capital development funds is limited by her repara- 
tions’ debts, and that they must proceed cautiously with the reduction of 
restrictions upon imports of agricultural and semi-processed goods because 
the agricultural and small-medium enterprise sectors of Japan’s own econ- 
omy still retain some features of “underdevelopment.” 3t Nevertheless, the 
Japanese are seriously considering embarking upon a more positive policy 
vis-a-vis the “developing” nations. 

The Japanese government was so shaken by Afro-Asian charges at the 
U.N. Trade and Development Conference that it pledged—albeit with 
some reservations—to appropriate 1% of the national income for assist- 
ance to “developing” countries,? to apply preferential tariffs to finished 
and semi-finished goods from the less developed nations, to liberalize the 
importation of farm products and reduce relevant duties and internal taxes, 
and te conclude more commodity agreements with the Afro-Asian states.33 
(During a newspaper interview, Koichird Asakai, Japan’s chief delegate to 
the Conference, even suggested that Japan should consider ceasing corn 
imports from South Africa as an expression of disapproval of that nation’s 
policy of racial discrimination.) Subsequently, government ministries 
have come forth with numerous suggestions to implement these pledges. 
The Ministry of International Trade and Industry (MITI) is planning 
to offer loans to nineteen nations whose annual exports to Japan are either 
ten million dollars or ten times less than their imports from Japan. (Nigeria, 
Kenya, and Ghana would qualify.) The projected rate of interest would 
be 3.5%, but recipient countries would have at least twenty years to repay 
and would not be required to purchase Japanese goods with the available 
credits.3 MITI also desires to form a joint private-public Primary Product 
Promotion Company to facilitate the importation of primary commodities 
from less developed countries. (This scheme, however, would be focused on 
imports from Southeast Asia.)® The Foreign Ministry is proposing at least 
a 50% hike in budget allocations for technical assistance and the formation 


30 “Increasing Trade with Union of South Africa Making Afro-Asian Diplomacy 
Difficult,” Nikon Keizai Shimbun, Dec. 9, 1364, DSJP, Dec. 16, 1964, p. 4. 

31 ECOSOC, Thirty-sixth Session, Oficial Records, meeting 1282, July 15, 1963, 
p. 142 and “UN Trade and Development Conference at Final Stage,” Nikon Keizai 
Shimbun, June 9, 1964, DSJP, June 23, 1964, p. 5. 

82 MITI estimates that this will necessitate a $100 million increase in Japan's aid pro- 
gram. Yomiuri Shimbun, op. cit., DSJP, May 26, 1964, p. 6. 

83 “Government Hastening to Establish a Basic Policy Toward North-South Ques- 
tion,” Yomiuri Shimbun, June 16, 1964, DSJP, June 18, 1964, p. 10. 

34 Asahi Shimbun, June 17, 1964, DSJP, June 23, 1964, p. 14. 

35 “MITI Plans to Make Untied Loans to Nineteen Underdeveloped Countries,” 
Asahi Shimbun, Sept. 6, 1964, DSJP, Sept. 8, 1964, p. 7. 

36 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, evening of Aug. 3, 1964, DSJP, August 14, 1964, p. 5. 
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of a Japanese style peace corps.3? Survey teams already have investigated 
the technical needs of selected developing nations and their receptivity to 
Japanese youth groups. One such group was well received in Ghana, 
Nigeria, Kenya and Ethiopia. Kenya was most interested in the organiza- 
tion of agricultural cooperatives, Ethiopia was concerned primarily with 
the improvement of health facilities, and Nigeria and Ghana talked about 
a wide variety of technical projects.*® 

Simultaneously, private circles have stepped up the tempo of their activ- 
ities in Ghana, Nigeria, and Kenya. At the request of the Ghanaian authori- 
ties, the Overseas Consultant Enterprise Association, headed by Yutaka 
Kubota (President, Japan Engineering Company), drafted plans for irri- 
gation projects, technical cooperation on a railway venture, and improve- 
ment of electrical communications.” 

There are, of course, certain obstacles in the path of rapid expansion of 
Japan’s efforts to assist African development. First, Japanese investors are 
more likely to be drawn to projects involving safer and more immediate 
returns than are likely to be forthcoming soon from many of the ventures 
in tropical Africa. Second, Japanese farmer and small-medium enterprise 
associations are unhappy about proposals to increase the influx of agri- 
cultural and semi-processed goods from abroad. Although these interest 
groups probably have less leverage with bureaucrats than their American 
counterparts, they are more effective today than they were during the 
pre-war era. For example, when government circles advocated a reduction 
of banana and lemon duties they were forced to retreat by opposition 
pressures. Third, government bureaucrats themselves are divided over the 
issue of what is the best policy to pursue. MITI and the Foreign Ministry 
are the most enthusiastic about meeting Afro-Asian demands; the Finance 
Ministry is more reserved about spending large sums for development assist- 
ance and is inclined to stress Asian rather than African programs; the 
Agriculture-Forestry Ministry is disturbed by proposals to reduce protec- 
tions for domestic producers of agricultural and semi-finished goods.*° 

Especially disquieting is the fact that most Japanese tend to look upon 
Africa as geographically and culturally “distant.” It is difficult to assess 
the likely impact of this social-psychological factor, but there can be little 
doubt that there is a need for more depth studies of the interactions among 
Japanese and Africans involved in technical assistance projects. 

Future Prospects: The above obstacles prevent any sudden or dramatic 
shift in Japan’s African policy. Nevertheless, there is ample reason to antici- 
pate that some significant changes will occur slowly. 

Although Japan will continue to act more like a “developed” than a 


37 Ibid., Aug. 25, 1964, DSJP, Aug. 27, 1964, p. 5. 

38 Liberal-Democratic Party of Japan, “Nihon seinen kaigai hoshitai ni kansuru 
kaigai chésa gaiyé,” Seisaku Geppo, v. 107 (Dec. 1964), pp. 147-155. 

39 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, Aug. 4, 1964, DSJP, Aug. 7, 1964, p. 8. 

40 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, Oct. 4, 1964, DSJP, Oct. 9, 1964, p. 14 and Mainichi Shim- 
bun, Oct. 12, 1964, DSJP, Oct. 17-19, 1964, pp. 9, 10. 
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“developing” nation, she is likely to move a bit closer to a middle position 
between the United States and the Afro-Asian states. It is rumored, for 
example, that Prime Minister Sat6’s visit to Washington was partly moti- 
vated by a desire to discuss the possibilities of Japan taking a more active 
and autonomous role at the forthcoming Conference of Afro-Asian States.*t 

Japan and the “developing” nations already have a common interest in 
pressuring the western powers to recognize that they must “trade to live” 
and, accordingly, to reduce tariffs on semi-processed and manufactured 
goods. The Japanese also can understand more readily than most Americans 
the Afro-Asian tendencies to extol the virtues of planned economies and 
capital goods’ industries. 

Prime Minister Satö has indicated his government’s desire to double its 
foreign aid program. The bulk of such an expanded effort would be directed 
toward Southeast and South Asia, but there are strong indications of in- 
creased economic activities in the key African states of Nigeria, Ghana, 
Kenya, and Ethiopia. Despite their close ties with France and the European 
Economic Community, a few of the Brazzaville states may also seek Japa- 
nese assistance. 

In line with their “economics first” attitude, the Japanese will insist that 
all aid projects be economically feasible. However, there is considerable 
talk among government circles that some consideration must be given to 
the political importance of countries requesting assistance and to the like- 
lihood of such aid increasing Japan’s diplomatic influence in the area con- 
cerned. In short, the Japanese government is showing more interest in 
playing the role of political middlemar in the Afro-Asian world. As a further 
inducement for her to embark upon such a policy, the U.S. government 
will have to allow the Japanese greater latitude to carry out aid programs 
in their own way and assure them that more efforts will be made to reduce 
trade restrictions upon Japanese exports to the United States. Consider- 
ing the fact that Washington is interested in blunting Soviet and Chinese 
Communist offensives in Africa—especially in Ghana and Kenya—it would 
be well advised to consider such arrangements. 


41 “Nihon no ushio, Satō hdbei no shuhei,” Sekai (Feb. 1963), p., 160. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIAN RELATIONS WITH AFRICA* 
FRED R. von der MEHDEN 


The “normal” view of international relations envisions some 
sort of contact between and among states, including diplomatic relations 
involving an exchange of ambassadors, formal agreements, trade and other 
forms of international interaction. In the case of Southeast Asian relations 
with Africa, such contacts have been both sporadic and meager, and this in 
spite of constant references to Afro-Asian friendship, exchanges of students 
and missions, efforts by Africans and Asians to establish closer contacts 
and even the existence of periodicals solely interested in Afro-Asian prob- 
lems. To be more precise about the current level of contact between Africa 
and the nine states of Southeast Asia it is necessary to analyze four factors, 
(1) regular diplomatic exchanges, (2) relations in formal international or- 
ganizations, (3) Afro-Asian conferences, and (4) trade relations. 

African-Southeast Asian Diplomatic Relations: Formal diplomatic ex- 
changes between states in the two areas have been sparse and seemingly 
haphazard. There are comparatively few Southeast Asian embassies in 
Africa and even fewer African embassies in Southeast Asia, the tendency 
being for states south of the Sahara not to exchange embassies with smaller 
non-African powers. Only the United Arab Republic has exchanged em- 
bassies with a majority of the Southeast Asian states—Burma, Cambodia, 
` Indonesia, Thailand, the Philippines and recently North Vietnam. Rela- 
tions between Egypt and several Southeast Asian states have been of com- 
paratively long duration. For example, in 1951 Indonesia was prepared to. 
recognize King Farouk as king of both Egypt and the Sudan, and the 
Philippines opened an embassy in Cairo as early as 1957. However, outside 
of the North African region, there are only eight embassies from Southeast 
Asia and no obvious pattern has emerged among them. Indonesia has an 
embassy in Guinea, North Vietnam in Mali and Guinea, South Vietnam in 
Niger and Senegal, Thailand and the Philippines have diplomatic relations 
with Nigeria, Thailand with Ethiopia, and consulates have been established 
in the Union of South Africa by both Thailand and the Philippines. Burma, 
Cambodia, Laos and Malaysia have no embassies in Africa south of the 
Sahara. 


To the extent that there is any pattern among these, Thailand and the 
Philippines have relations with more pro-Western powers and North Viet- 
nam and Indonesia with the more “neutralist” states of Africa south of 
the Sahara. Nor have formal treaties of defense or friendship normally 


* This is a revision of a paper originally prepared for presentation before the Asian- 
African Relations panel at the 17th Annual Meeting of the Association for Asian 
Studies, San Francisco, April 2-4, 1965. 
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DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN AFRICA AND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA—1964 


Embassies of Southeast Asian States in Africa 
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been formed between countries in the two regions, an exception being an 
Indonesian treaty of friendship with Egypt, established in the early ’50’s, 
There are no regional collective defense agreements involving both areas. 
This lack of formal exchanges is probably due to a combination of insuffi- 
cient funds for embassies and the small amount of commercial and other 
business carried out between the two areas. 

Africa and Southeast Asia in the U.N.: The one arena where constant 
contact does take place is within the United Nations, where there has been 
diplomatic interplay between countries of Southeast Asia and Africa from 
the first years of the organization. However, excepi for a short period in 
the mid ’50’s the numbers and influence of the delegations from the two 
regions have not been equal. Up to 1955 the African states played only a 
small role in the Afro-Asian caucus, with the dominant members actually 
being Arab and South Asian. As of 1950, there were but four African states 
in the U.N, (Ethiopia, Liberia, Egypt and South Africa) and four South- 
east Asian (Burma, Indonesia, Philippines and Thailand) out of a total of 
fifteen members from Afro-Asia. At this time the Afro-Asian caucus as a 
caucus had only recently been organized (in fact, the Afro-Asian group 
really took form as late as the Korean War crisis.) The Leight of Southeast 
Asian membership in this period was in 1955 when it totaled six to the five 
delegations from Africa (Libya was by then a member, and two years later 
Malaya was voted in.) During this first decade tke Afro-Asian members 
did meet on common problems from time to time and voted in a generally 
cohesive pattern on questions such as Algeria, Tunisia and efforts at inde- 
pendence by various other colonial peoples (South African treatment of its 
non-white population, Indonesian independence, the West Iranian question 
and problems of self-determination in general). However, during the first 
years of Afro-Asian caucusing there was not a high degree of agreement 
within the caucus on other issues, and the caucus did not find itself with 
the majority of the General Assembly on a good many measures (next to 
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the Soviet Bloc, the Afro-Asian Caucus voted least with the majority of the 
United Nations in the General Assembly) 1 

The second decade of the United Nations has seen a similar pattern of 
voting on colonial issues but in an entirely different atmosphere. With the 
withdrawal of Indonesia from the U.N:, the Southeast Asian delegations 
have been reduced to six and have been swallowed by the over thirty-five 
African delegations in the Afro-Asian caucus. The present caucus thus has 
approximately 60% African members and about 10% Southeast Asian. 
Lest these figures provide an inaccurate perception of the role of Southeast 
Asia in the caucus, it should be pointed out that experience and merit have 
provided Southeast Asian delegations with a louder voice than the size of 
its membership alone would normally allow. Although it is difficult to assess 
the relative effectiveness of specific delegations within the U.N., it is inter- 
esting to note the number of high positions to which Southeast Asians have 
been elected and the recent election of countries from that region to the 
Security Council. However, the over-all impact of increased African repre- 
sentation in the General Assembly has been a decrease in the voice of the 
Southeast Asian states, As well, the expansion of the Afro-Asian caucus to 
some 58 members has made it almost unmanageable and with the resigna- 
tion of Indonesia there is no strong spokesman from the Southeast Asian 
region within the caucus. 

Within the U.N. there has been a mutual interest expressed in the re- 
gional problems of the respective areas. African delegates spoke, but did 
not always vote unanimously, on Southeast Asian issues such as the West 
Irian and Malaysian issues. At the same time Southeast Asian states have 
spoken in support of the independence of the former French North African 
colonies and have entered the debate on the Congo. Southeast Asian gov- 
ernments have also sent troops to Africa on U.N. peace-keeping missions 
in the Congo and Gaza strip.? However, no special relationship appears to 
have emerged between Southeast Asia and the new African states other 
than one based on the fact that they are all “underdeveloped states” with 
certain common problems. 


1 For materials on U.N. voting, Thomas Hovett, Jr., Africa in the U.N. (North- 
western Univ. Press, 1963). In reviewing this material, ten General Assembly votes on 
questions relating to Africa and Asian problems (Indians in South Africa, Indonesia- 
Dutch relations, West Irian, Suez, Congo, etc.) were checked. These votes showed that 
Thailand and the Philippines did not always vote with the African states and other 
Southeast Asian states on African issues and that in the early years of their U.N. 
membership, Laos and Cambodia had a tendency to vote with France against the 
Africans. On such questions as the Congo, both areas were split. For a good analysis 
of such questions, see Somaan Farajallah, Le Groupe Afro-Asiatique Dons Le Cadre 
Des Nations Unies (Geneva: Librairie Droz, 1963). 

2%n the Gaza affair, Burma, Indonesia and the Philippines offered aid to the UNEF 
and Indonesian forces served until September 1957. In the Congo operation Malaya 
sent 1,518 officers and men, Burma a contingent of 9 and Indonesia 1,152. D. W. Bow- 
ett, U. N. Forces (New York: Praeger, 1964). 
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Afro-Asian Meetings: A somewhat similar pattern has emerged with 
regard to Afro-Asian conferences held over the past two decades. Initial 
meetings were composed almost entirely of representatives of Asian states 
and the African delegations were often ill-prepared, at times only observers 
and generally outside of the mainstream of political influence. The first 
Asian Relations Conference, an “unofficial” meeting of 28 Asian states, 
was held in New Delhi in 1947 and had but one African delegate, Egypt. 
The meeting dealt almost entirely with Asian questions although many of 
these had a wider significance. The New Delhi conference on Indonesia 
held in 1949 was again dominated by the South-Southeast Asian represen- 
tatives and had but two African delegations, Egypt and Ethiopia. At the 
first Asian Socialist Conference held in Rangoon in 1953, only Egypt sent 
an official delegation (there were eigkt Asian delegations including three 
Southeast Asian) although observers were sent from organizations in Algeria, 
Tunisia, Kenya and Uganda. The small degree of interaction in this early 
period is best shown by the first truly Afro-Asian conference in Bandung 
in 1955. Attending the conference were 29 countries, only five African 
(Ethiopia, Sudan, Egypt, Libya and what was then called the Gold Coast). 
Only two countries represented “black Africa” and they remained rela- 
tively silent. Although Nasser of Egypt did play a role (not as large as 
he hoped or has since) the African delegation was so ineffective that not 
one of its members was on. the sub-committee on colonialism (which led 
the Ethiopian delegation to raise objections, but unsuccessfully). Even the 
Egyptian resolution on French North Africa was attacked as too mild. The 
final communique of the conference, while taking up South Africa and 
French North Africa, was largely silent on other questions relating to that 
continent. 

At Bandung several Southeast Asian states were very active, Indonesia 
being the host country and along with Burma one of the five proposers of 
the conference. Indonesia, Burma, Cambodia, Thailand and the Philippines 
all actively participated in discussions and special meetings at Bandung, 
although there was disagreement among the Southeast Asian representa- 
tives on major issues before the conference. Spokesmen from Thailand, 
the Philippines, Laos and, to a lesser extent, Cambodia were more suspi- 
cious of the intentions of the Communists in general and China in partic- 
ular than were Burma and Indonesia. The Philippines, Thailand and 
Cambodia were among the early leaders attacking Communist as well as 
Western colonialism. To the extent that splits developed at Bandung, these 
states plus Laos generally lined up with the “pro-Western” camp while 
Burma and Indonesia were to be found among the “neutralists.” 

The years since the Afro-Asian conference at Bandung have not seen 
the hoped-for development of Afro-Asian relations as such. Instead, con- 
ferences have tended to go in two directions, a concentration on their own 
problems among African members resulting in the formation of organiza- 
tions composed of only African states end, secondly, the calling of confer- 
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ences of a wider geographic significance and narrower ideological content. 
Thus the Africans have become involved in discussions within the organiza- 
tion for African unity and splinter groups such as the Brazzaville, Mon- 
rovia and Casablanca groupings. With regard to Afro-Asian meetings, the 
past several years have seen the inauguration of neutralist and other con- 
ferences of Afro-Asians and Latin Americans or of countries from respec- 
tive regions whose policy was oriented along specific ideological lines. The 
Cairo Afro-Asian economic conference did have primarily Afro-Asian states 
and the Southeast Asians at that time, 1958, did have a strong voice. How- 
ever, the conference of Chiefs of State of Non-Aligned Governments held 
in Belgrade in 1961 was composed of states somewhat ideologically oriented 
in terms of neutralism and included Latin American states. It should also 
be noted that at this time the Africans began to show their strength and 
there were 13 African states and only 3 Southeast Asian among the 25 
delegations. The only Southeast Asians to take active roles in the con- 
ference were President Sukarno of Indonesia and, to a lesser extent, U Nu 
_ of Burma. The Conference of Economic Development held in Cairo in 1962 
was composed of 31 delegations, including 13 African and but 4 Southeast 
Asians, and also included Latin American members. The initiative for this 
conference, unlike some earlier ones, did not come from Asia but from 
Presidents Nasser and Tito. Other ideologically oriented conferences took 
place at Conakry and Moshi, Tanganyika, where the Afro-Asian Peoples 
Solidarity Conferences were held. These meetings were composed of official 
or non-official delegations from “leftist” organizations and states; only 
Indonesia and North Vietnam of the Southeast Asian states attended as 
active participants. Even the tenth anniversary of the first Asian-African 
Conference at Bandung this year displayed this continuing tendency for 
meetings along ideological lines as a number of the more “pro-Western” 
states sent their regrets or sent lesser officials as delegates. The decline 
of Afro-Asian meetings (perhaps due to the over-use of official conferences 
of developing nations) was illustrated at the anniversary meeting by the 
general lack of heads of state among the delegates and the paucity of pub- 
licity given the meeting throughout the world (with exceptions such as 
Indonesia). Over all, recent conferences have shown something of an 
about-face from the first years when*the African states were on the out- 
side and power was in the hands of Arab and Asian states, Exclusively 
Afro-Asian meetings appear to be on their way out. 

At present, with the exception of Indonesia and to an extent North 
Vietnam, the Southeast Asian states have not been highly influential in 
Afro-Asian meetings. In fact, other states often do not participate in the 
multitude of official and unofficial conferences. The Indonesians have 
made a major effort to make up for the silence of their neighbors. Central 
to the Indonesian ideology is anti-imperialism and the unity of the 

. oppressed Afro-Asian states, and the government of Indonesia has been 
anxious to place itself as the leader of the developing nations, and particu- 
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© larly of the neutralist bloc. In activating this policy Indonesia has pači E 


ticipated in Afro-Asian meetings more often than any other Southeast», | 


Asian state and has played host to a variety of international conferences: `; 
She has hosted in the past few years special professional conferences such -- 





as the Afro-Asian Journalists, sports extravaganzas such as the Asian '>ş 


Games, and more recently the Ganefo Games (Games of the “New Emerg- 
ing Forces”), and international political and social conferences such as 
the Bandung meeting of Asian-African states and Afro-Asian Islamic Con-` 
ference, both held in 1965. Within the meetings, Indonesia’s general line 
has been strongly anti-Western colonial and anti-capitalist combined with 


generally laudatory remarks for varicus facets of her own political philos- _ : 


ophy. Recently, Indonesia has also attempted to gain support for specific 
policy lines such as her anti-Malaysia campaign. N 

Trade Relations: The final area to be considered is that of inter-regional 
trade. Here again interaction has not been great. Trade did increase be- 
tween the two regions from 1956 to 1962 but has never been large. Using + 
United Nations figures for trade between Southeast Asia and Africa and . 
the Middle East (this is the best we have for several countries) exports ` 
to Africa and the Middle East in 1956 averaged 13.7 million U.S. dollars a 
quarter, while imports stand at 27.4 million. By 1962 the respective figures 
were 23.6 million and 28.9 million. Over these years the total of imports 
and exports amounted to less than 23⁄4% of the trade of the respective 
regions. Of the Southeast Asian states, what is now Malaysia was the 
major trader with Africa, followed by Thailand and Burma. Trade was 
infinitesimal or non-existent between Africa and the Middle East and 
Brunei, Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. Selectively using the three years 
between 1956 and 1962 there were no exports from Laos and Brunei and 
only in 1956 were there exports from Cambodia to the African and madale 
Eastern regions. The story of imports was much the same. 

Our last complete trade figures for Africa alone are for 1962 and ig 
only with regard to Malaya, Singapore, Philippines and Thailand. Figures 
for Indonesia and Burma are either not available for Africa alone or, as in 
the case of Indonesia, are not meaningful given currency rates. With regard 
to the four countries analyzed in detail, in no case did trade loom very 
large in the over-all economies of the states. Rounding off our figures of 
the total exports and imports of Malaya which came to $1,636 million U.S. 
dollars, less than $14 million was with Africa, $11 million of Thailand’s 
$990 million dollar trade was with Africa, for Singapore less than $38 
million of that territory’s $2,434 million was with Africa, and less than 
$9 million dollars of the $1,139 million dollar trade of the Philippines was 
with that continent. 
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AFRO-SOUTHEAST ASIAN TRADE IN 1962 
IMPORTS OF FEDERATION OF MALAYA 





Food and live animals 
Beverages and tobacco 


. Crude Matis., Exc. Fuel 
Basic Manufactures 








Other Tangan- Rhodesia 
Total Africa Africa yika Kenya Nyas. Morocco 
183,280 1,088 425 287 
23,583 1,846 1,846 1,846 
110,991 776 673 101 391 
154,154 774 769 758 








EXPORTS OF FEDERATION OF MALAYA 








South Other Rhodesia 
Total Africa Africa Africa Kenya Nyas. Morocco 





Food and live animals 
‘Crude Matls., Exc. Fuel 


. Animal, Veg. Oil, Fat 


Basic Manufactures 


. Machines, Trans. equip. 


38,479 348 104 








531,401 5,964 3,998 565 338 
28,598 1,238 771 315 187 109 
217,047 1,524 118 865 671 
16,645 142 
+ x * 


IMPORTS OF SINGAPORE 





South Other Tangan- Rhod. Zanzibar 
Total Africa Africa Africa yika Kenya Nyas. Pemba 
Food and live animals 236,921 9,593 4,776 4,081 206 2,093 
Beverages and tobacco 23,171 1,537 1,502 1,502 
Crude Matls., Exc. Fuel 359,269 1,207 1,179 110 297 380 244 


Minerals, Fuels, etc. 
Animal, Veg. Oil, Fat 
Chemicals 

Basic Manufactures 
Machines, Trans. equip. 


196,485 212 212 

11,991 598 528 

51,085 549 316 232 229 
187,263 703 467 223 207 
146,418 108 


EXPORTS OF SINGAPORE 








Food and live animals 
Beverage and tebacco 
Crude Matls., Exc. Fuel 
Minerals, Fuels, etc. 
Animal, Veg. Oil, Fat 
Basic Manufactures 
Machines, Trans. equip. 
Misc. Mfg. Goods 
Goods not classed by kind 





South Other Tangan- Rhod. Zanzibar 
Total Africa Africa Africa yika Kenya Nyas. Liberia 


161,574 2,847° 770 1,996 


19,809 194 193 
396,912 11,530 7,593 2,071 636 
189,404 4,139 136 4,000 3,948 
12,594 1,059 332 629 207 
124,541 1,181 239 890 167 
109,293 1,034 860 133 356 


37,592 685 215 465 
32,377 451 _ | 382 179 172 
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IMPORTS OF PHILIPFINES 























South Other East 
Total Africa Africa Africa Africa, 
Food and live animals 87,377 6,405 6,399 
Basic Manufactures 118,220 605 420 185 131 
Machines, Transport Equip. 191,377 499 499 
EXPORTS OF PHILIPPINES 
South Other 
Total Africa Africa Africa Algeria 
Beverages and Tobacco 12,603 278 277 266 
Crude Matls., Exc. Fuel 305,837 686 686 


* è Æ% * 


IMPORTS OF THAILAND 











South Other 
Total Africa Africa Africa Algeria 
Food and live animals 35,452 222 123 
Crude Matls., Exc. Fuels 10,229 633 368 103 
Chemicals 57,557 381 157 224 188 
Basic Manufactures 183,165 230 . 
Machines, Transport Equip. 153,009 155 156 


EXPORTS OF THAILAND 


Oth 
South Other St. Cent. W. 
Total Africa Africa Africa Kenya Africa Africa 
Food and live animals 226,330 8,108 637 6,648 350 116 2,008 


Crude Matls., Exc. Fuel 202,214 1,382 866 301 177 








For these four areas, the largest African customer by far was the Union 
of South Africa, followed by Rhodesia, Kenya and Zanzibar. 


1962 SOUTHEAST ASIAN TRADE WITH SOUTHERN AFRICA 
(in thousands of dollars) 


ae 

















Total a Union of Rhodesia 
Country African Trade South Africa Nyasaland 
Philippines 8,774 8,187 
Thailand 11,234 2,448 
Singapore 37,866 15,985 2,602 
Malaya 13,871 4,982 3,183 
TOTALS 71,745 31,602 5,785 





The total trade with the white-dominated areas of South Africa and 
Rhodesia ranged slightly over 50% of the total dollar value, although 
there were differences among the Southeast Asian states as to the direc- 
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tion of that trade. For Malaya, Singapore and Thailand trade was pri- 
marily exports to southern Africa while for the Philippines there was a 
ratio of over 8 to 1 favoring imports. For the rest of Africa, only Kenya 
and the former colony of Zanzibar had an appreciably large trade with 
Southeast Asia but neither reached over 3 million dollars in 1962. 

The commodities traded often appeared odd at first glance. Malaya im- 
ported primarily food, beverages and tobacco, while exporting rubber and 
vegetable oils as the basic commodities; Singapore’s imports were two- 
thirds foodstuffs while the major exports were rubber and petroleum prod- 
ucts, obviously transshipped from Malaya and Indonesia; the Philippines’ 
imports were almost entirely foodstuffs while its small export trade to 
Africa was over two-thirds crude metals; Thailand imported primarily 
crude metals, manufactures and chemicals while almost three-quarters of 
her exports were foodstuffs and Burma exported primarily rice while ap- 
parently importing little. It should be noted that a major product coming 
from so-called “black Africa” was cloves from the Zanzibar region. 

In sum, we can state that trade was very small in amount between both 
continents and that political relations have had little to do with trade 
balances. Whereas over half the trade is with the white-dominated gov- 
ernments of southern Africa, no Southeast Asian country has an embassy 
in those states and only Thailand and the Philippines have honorary 
consuls in the Union of South Africa. Elsewhere there is no particular 
correlation between diplomatic relations and trade activities. 

In conclusion, in no particular area has any special international rela- 
tionship grown between Africa and Southeast Asia. Nor have there been 
extensive efforts in recent years to intensify relations, with the excep- 
tion of Indonesia. The only forum for continuing policy exchanges remains 
the United Nations. Even there the very size of the Afro-Asian caucus 
makes some types of contact difficult. Aside from Indonesia, relations be- 
tween Africa and Southeast Asia remain sparse, sporadic and unspec- 
tacular. 


FRED R. von der MEHDEN is Chairman of the East Asian Studies Program at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


INDIAN-AFRICAN RELATIONS* 
RICHARD L. PARK 


One of the consistent aspirations of the late Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru was the gradual creation of friendly, cooperative, and mutually con- 
structive relationships between India and the various countries of Africa. 
Over the years during the struggle for Indian independence, Nehru encour- 
aged parallel national developments in Africa. When India became free in 
1947, nationalism was given a major push forward in Africa as well. Many 
African leaders have stated publicly their indebtedness to the Indian 
example and to its sympathetic concern with African nationalist goals. 

It was for this reason all the more difficult for Indians to face the fact 
in 1962 and 1963 that reactions in Africa seemed to be at least as favorable 
to Communist Chinese arguments as they were to those of India when the 
Chinese occupied portions of India’s northern border. Some African re- 
sponses in India’s time of conflict with the Chinese Communists indicated 
a lack of confidence in the Indian outlook and a reliance upon the greater 
power that radiated from China. Needless to say, such African views over 
the Sino-Indian border dispute puzzled many and disappointed even more 
in India. 

Charges were made in the Indian Parliament and in other public forums 
that India,had no viable Africa policy: that the test of such a policy came 
when circumstances called for support; in the dire stress of 1962-63, many 
of the African countries had not shown due partiality to India. To the 
extent that India had an African policy, one had been tried, and it had 
failed, said the critics. . 

In the decade from the Bandung Conference to 1965, much greater 
sophistication has accompanied the Government of India’s attitudes and 
policies towards Africa. At the time of Bandung there seemed to be much 
less appreciation for the great variety of peoples, environments, and polit- 
ical perspectives in Africa than is true today. More and more the varia- 
tions in Africa have been sorted out and country policies adopted, thus 
contributing to a more realistic, differentiated policy for the continent as 
a whole.? Even so, as of 1965 India supported only twelve diplomatic mis- 
sions in Africa, and received seven—Tanzania, Nigeria, UAR, Sudan, 
Ghana, Morocco, and Ethiopia. There is little reason to believe, further- 
more, that in journalistic and educational circles, or in most realms of 
government, there is much specific knowledge about Africa or an aware- 


* This is a revision of a paper originally prepared for presentation before the Asian- 
African Relations panel at the 17th Annual Meeting of the Asseciation for Asian 
Studies, San Francisco, April 2-4, 1965. 

iIndia’s change in attitudes towards Africa has been analyzed in “India Thinks 
about Africa,” The Economist, 197 (Nov. 1960), 670-674. 
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ness of the goals and problems of its various countries. There is greater 
recognition, however, that Africa is unlikely to be an area of active coopera- 
tion with the countries of Asia, including India. Rather, it is understood 
that the countries of Africa and Asia are likely to be competitors for trade 
goods and services, and for technical assistance and economic aid. 

There have been economic and some cultural relationships between India 
and Africa for a.period of at least three centuries. The main thrust of 
modern Indian-African relations opened in the mid-nineteenth century 
with the introduction of indentured laborers from India into Natal in 
South Africa and into various points in East Africa.2 Most of these work- 
ers filled the urgent need for semi-skilled labor on the plantations, in the 
mines, and on the railways that had been established by the British and 
that called for skills not easily obtainable among Africans. In the early 
stages this trade of labor from cash-poor India to skill-poor Africa seemed 
mutually advantageous; for plantation, mine, and railway operators, it 
was a necessity that averted immediate disaster. It was not recognized at 
first that social conflict and community isolation would result. As the years 
passed, Indian laborers removed themselves from African, Boer, and Brit- 
ish neighbors (usually not by choice), and because of indebtedness, apathy, 
and dislocation failed to return home to India as had been anticipated. As 
a result, Indians in Africa became a “problem” community. 

Mohandas K. Gandhi came to Africa in 1893 as a young lawyer -and 
remained there until World War I. His contribution as a lawyer was 
considerable at first, but his skill in speaking and working for the Indian 
laborers’ interests and in developing new techniques of non-violent resist- 
ance to help secure their well-being became world famous. Gandhi’s inter- 
est in Africa was primarily with the Indian community, although his con- 
cern for and sympathy with African groups provided one of the more dra- 
matic of the early links between nationalist leaders in Africa and those in 
India. Nevertheless, during his period in South Africa, Gandhi’s greatest 
attention was given to the Indian problem and not to broader African 
issues. 

Gandhi’s ascendancy to Congress leadership in 1920 and his premier 
rank in Indian and high rank in world affairs until his death assured 
a continuous focus on Indian-African ‘issues. Gandhi translated his saty- 
agraha experiments from South Africa into India’s method of struggle for 
independence. Gandhi never ceased to be concerned with the social and 
political issues in Africa, particularly in South Africa. Gandhi’s associates 
thus were favored with his guidance on African matters, and African 
leaders heeded his advice as well. 

Another Indian leader who contributed to the making of India’s African 
policy was V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. His concern was first made evident in the 

2 For historical background, among other sources drawn from, see Robert G. Gregory, 


“The Evolution of an Indian Policy toward Africa,” AICC Review, XIV:18 (Feb. 15, 
1963), 1-6 (reprinted). 
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Kenya Colony in 1920. As of that year there were over 23,000 Indians in 
the Colony, a number greater than the European population. The agitation 
of the time—and it continued to be a crucial issue for many years—was 
the demand for ownership and occupancy rights in the fertile highlands 
of Kenya and other rights associated with long-term residence. The Indians 
believed themselves discriminated against and organized agitations against 
contemporary British colonial regulations. They organized in 1918 an 
East Africa Indian National Congress as a counterpart to the All-India 
National Congress. Through this East Airica Congress, they were able to 
voice more pointedly their views on controversies with the British rulers. 
By 1923, severe conflicts of a racial character had become so heated in 
Kenya that notice was taken by the Government of Great Britain. 

Srinivasa Sastri was asked to proceed to London as one of an Indian 
delegation to speak on behalf of the Kenya Indians, At this time, Sastri, 
much like Gandhi before him, believed that the problem with which he 
was to deal was the “Indian problem.” A group of Kenya Indians in Lon- 
don convinced Sastri that it would be improper to try to deal with Indian 
issues in isolation; rather the “Indian problem” should be seen in the 
broader context of the growth of African interests. Sastri was convinced 
by the argument and spoke in London to the effect that the Indian and 
the African problems must move together towards solution. The White 
Paper of 1923, a statement with which Srinivasa Sastri was in agreement, 
enunciated the principle of the paramountcy of African interests in Africa 
(as opposed to Indian or any other minority interest) as the first premise 
of any future policy in Africa. Srinivasa Sastri returned to India, lectured 
on Africa all over the country, and made “African paramountcy” well 
known and reasonably well understood in Congress and other public 
circles. Srinivasa Sastri is a name remembered by historically inclined 
African leaders. 

The principle of the paramountcy of Africans has been an integral part 
of India’s foreign policy towards Africa ever since India became inde- 
pendent in 1947. Indians resident in Africa consistently have been advised 
by the Government of India to share the aspirations of their African fel- 
lows and not to ask for special privileges that would identify them as 
minorities demanding special right$. Unfortunately, the Government of 
India’s advice rarely has been accepted in this regard. A community- 
minded, narrowly self-interested outlook has been the more usual re- 
sponse.® 

A third major Indian leader contributing to the shaping of India’s 
African policy was Jawaharlal Nehru. Where Gandhi helped to develop a 


3 India’s policy on Indians overseas in Africa, stressing the principle of African 
“paramountcy,” is given in detail in: “Indians in Africa,” from Conversations with Mr. 
Nehru by Tibor Mende, reprinted in Foreign Affairs Reports, XII:6 (June 1964), 82; 
and in “Indians Abroad,” Nehru in the Lok Sabha on December 17, 1957, reprinted 
ibid., p. 83. 
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sense of self-respect and national regard among Africans and bolstered the 
special interests of the Indians in South Africa, and where Srinivasa Sastri 
helped develop the principle of African paramountcy, Nehru from the late 
1920’s until his death in 1964 emphasized the nationalist and anti- 
imperialist issues that encouraged numerous countries in Africa to seek 
their own independent existences. Nehru was thinking of India when he 
articulated his views on non-alignment in foreign affairs and when he 
urged Afro-Asian solidarity in facing major problems in international pol- 
itics. Nevertheless, the seeds of Nehru’s ideas fell on fertile ground also in 
Africa.* 

Persons of Indian ancestry number somewhat less than one million in 
Africa today. They are located in varying numbers throughout the con- 
tinent, but they are in largest concentrations in South Africa, Kenya, and 
elsewhere in East Africa.” A majority of these people are Hindus by 
religion, but there are a large number of Muslims who consider their home 
country to be Pakistan. Members of the Ismaili Khoja sect are amongst 
the most prosperous in the professional and commercial circles of Africa. 
As regards occupations, the majority of Indians and Pakistanis are plan- 
tation and mine workers, semi-skilled and skilled artisans, or shopkeepers, 
but there are a smaller number of wealthy professional and commercial 
persons as well. 

A major obstacle to the acceptance of the principle of African para- 
mountcy and thus the melding of Africa-resident Indian interests with 
those of the Africans is the social separateness of both the Hindus and 
the Muslims from African neighbors. Intermarriage is rare, and a rela- 
tively large number of marriages are contracted with wives coming either 
from India or Pakistan in accordance with kinship traditions. In many of 
the areas of Africa Hindu Indians maintain separate schools where Indian 
languages are used. Even though the governments of India and of Pakistan 
advise strongly against these separatist conceptions of living in Africa, the 
South Asian minorities tend to continue to live as “Indians” and ‘“Paki- 
stanis” overseas, 

The unfavorable reaction in the countries of Africa towards India over 
India’s conflict with China in 1962-1963 stems in part from an accusation 
that India is becoming a neo-coloriialist power. This accusation arises 


4See Nekru and Africa: Extracts from Jawaharlal Nehru’s Speeches on Africa, 1946~ 
1963 (New Delhi: Indian Council for Africa, 1964), 116 pp. 

5 Pertinent information on contemporary Afro-Indian relations will be found in the 
following: for an emphasis on the older South African case, P. Kodanda Rao, “Indian 
Interest in Africa,” Current History, 25: No. 143 (July 1953), 32-40; for an analysis 
of social and political issues, Vernon McKay, “India’s Relations with Africa,” African 
Report, VII:9 (Oct. 1962), 11-15 and 39; for an excellent recent survey, Madan M. 
Sauldie, “India and Africa: An Indian’s Reassessment,” Africa Report (Jan. 1965), 
15-17. 

6 A report by a recent visitor to East Africa is A. Bharati, “Problems of the Asian 
Minorities in East Africa,” Pakistan Horizon, XVII:4 (Winter 1964), 342-349, 
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despite the fact that India severed diplomatic relations with South Africa 
as early as 1946; that India responded favorably to the Organization of 
African Unity in its plan to boycott air and sea communications with 
South Africa; that India has been an outspoken critic of Portuguese policy 
in Angola; that India stood for majority rule in Southern Rhodesia and 
has recently broken relations with that country because of the continuation 
of white dominance. India sees its response to Dag Hammarskjold’s call 
in 1960 to send contributory military forces to the Congo as being in sup- 
port of the principles of the United Nations. Between 1960 and 1963, India 
sent almost six thousand troops to participate in the Congo operations. 
Many in Africa, more particularly those of leftist bent, believed that India’s 
Congo action was concrete evidence of India’s “neo-colonialism” that out- 
weighed all of the “pro-African” actions taken by India previously. 

Political and nationalist relations between India and Africa are sup- 
ported by international trade. India’s trade, both imports from Africa and 
exports to that continent, are concentrated largely in East Africa, with little 
exchange in North Africa except with the UAR. Among the major partici- 
pants in this trade have been Kenya, Zambia, Southern Rhodesia, Tangan- 
yika, Zanzibar, Ethiopia, Sudan, UAR, Ghana, Nigeria, and Congo- 
Leopoldville. 

In 1961 the volume of trade was about $240,000,000,’ with somewhat 
less recorded for 1962-63. This amounted to 5 to 7% of India’s total 
imports and 6 to 8% of its total exports. Since there is a greater value 
involved in the imports to India, there has been a general unfavorable 
balance of trade in India’s relationships with Africa. Severe strains on 
India’s foreign exchange reserves are requiring a shift in trade relations 
that are expected to reverse the balance in India’s favor. Political relations 
with Africa will not benefit from this change. 

Exports to Africa have included cotton piece goods, jute, tea, spices, 
sugar, footwear, blankets, as well as light engineering goods, sewing ma- 
chines, fans, bicycles, agricultural implements, and drugs. Among the 
imports are raw cotton, copper, cashew nuts, phosphates, tanning materials, 
palm oil, cloves, and so forth. In one of the larger exchanges, namely with 
the UAR, India imports substantial amounts of long staple cotton and 
sells to the UAR tea and jute. . 

Technical and economic assistance between India and several countries 
in Africa have developed over the past few years in fairly impressive 
fashion. Some years ago the Chief Election Commissioner from the Indian 
Election Commission consulted in Sudan on the development of a modern 
electoral system there. Similar cases of consultation can be found in the 
record of the past decade and a half with several African countries. At the 
present time consultation arrangements for the development of the Nigerian 


T Information on international trade and technical assistance has been taken from 
Sauldie, op. cit., checked to data supplied by the Ministry of External Affairs, Govern- 
ment of India. 
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naval forces are in operation, as is the training of some army cadets from 
Nigeria, Ghana and UAR. A special task force from India to the UAR’s 
air force is another example, as is a team sent to Ethiopia to help establish 
that country’s military academy. In the UAR there have been technical 
missions sent from India on subjects as widely separated as posts and 
telegraph, aeronautics, atomic energy, and the technical aspects of eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation. Specialists from India have gone abroad 
to Africa in many fields: a leading economist to Nigeria; an engineer to 
Ghana; medical personnel to Ghana and Nigeria; rail and air managers to 
Nigeria; and many hundreds of teachers and technical specialists for serv- 
ices in primary, secondary, and college levels of teaching in Africa. 

Part of the style of contemporary life in Africa and India today is the 
exchange of goodwill missions. A month rarely goes by in New Delhi when 
a goodwill delegation from one of the African countries does not arrive; 
a similar passage of cultural and goodwill delegations to Africa proceeds 
regularly. It is difficult to judge the effectiveness of these devices for weld- 
ing improved relations between Africa and India. On the informational 
and ceremonial levels, it is clear that exchanges of goodwill have had a 
beneficial effect. 

One of Nehru’s pet projects with relation to Africa has been the scholar- 
ship plan of the Government of India for students from Africa. As of 1965 
there are about 600 African students on fellowships in several of India’s 
universities. (When the program started over ten years ago there were 
about 200 students from Africa in India.) A good many of these students 
are placed at the University of Delhi, at Banaras Hindu University, and 
at Bombay University, but others are scattered around the country in 
India’s 55 universities. Another program of advanced studies has been 
worked out between the Government of India and UNESCO for the train- 
ing of faculty. As of 1965 there were 33 such Faculty Training Fellowships 
in operation. 

Unfortunately, the scholarship program for African students has not 
worked as effectively as Nehru and others had hoped. African students 
seem to prefer fellowships in the United States, Great Britain, the Com- 
monwealth generally, the USSR, or Communist China, to those available 
from India. The result has been that many of those who accepted fellow- 
ships in India took them because they were not eligible for fellowships 
elsewhere. Inevitably, the standard of the Indian fellows was lower than 
might have been expected. Furthermore, a good many of the African stu- 
dents found cultural and educational conditions in Indian universities more 
restrictive than in their home countries. Caste and family attitudes of 
privacy and exclusiveness have tended to isolate African students, with the 
result that many of them have been angered, some have become anti- 
Indian, and some have been recruited actively by the Communists for train- 
ing and future Party service in Africa. 

India’s policy towards Africa has been complicated by a series of prob- 
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lems all of which have not been resolved as of this date. To start with, the 
behavior of persons of Indian and Pakistani backgrounds in Africa still 
tends to be “separatist,” thus leading to suspicions in African nationalists’ 
minds that South Asians look down upon Africans rather than seeing them 
as equals. The constant flow of private funds from Africa to India and 
Pakistan is another indication to African leaders that South Asians resident 
in Africa continue to consider India and Pakistan home in preference to 
their place of residence abroad. The African student program in India was 
intended to help offset the charge of separatism in Africa. Regretfully the 
student program seems to be exacerbating the situation more than it is 
helping, although over the long run this may not prove to be true. Finally, 
and perhaps most important, the Communist Chinese counterforce in Africa 
has become very much more powerful in recent years, more particularly 
from the time of the Sino-Indian border controversy in 1962-63. Whereas 
in the 1950’s India had a reasonably free hand in exploiting cultural rela- 
tions with Africa unimpeded, India now finds that its informational pro- 
gram is countered by even more powerful Chinese propaganda activity. 

Some of the difficulty in India’s African relations can be traced to the 
vague level of generality that constitutes even the educated man’s knowl- 
edge of Africa in India. Indian students take a far greater interest in 
European, American, and Asian situations than they do in African. There 
has been little tradition in the ruling Congress Party in relations with Africa 
at the working level. Even the Ministry of External Affairs, although it 
gives substantial attention to Africa, does not maintain major exclusive 
sections for Africa in its crganizational structure. The Minister of State, 
Mrs. Lakshmi Menon, and the Deputy Minister, Dinesh Singh, both give 
some attention to African affairs, more particularly Dinesh Singh. But their 
many other responsibilities make it impossible for them to concentrate as 
much attention on Africa as might otherwise seem advisable. As for propa- 
ganda and information, All-India Radio is notoriously weak, technically 
and organizationally, wher compared with Radio Peking. For example, it 
is known that Radio Peking beams over one hundred hours a week of pro- 
grams to Africa in Arabic, Swahili, and other African languages, whereas 
All-India Radio projects less than half this number of programs to Africa, 
with only a few hours in the languages oi Africa. The equipment available 
to the Chinese also is better, more powerful, and more adaptable than is 
the equipment of All-India Radio. 

A serious effort has been made during the last decade to develop a greater 
factual and interpretive knowledge of Africa amongst the educated people 
of India. Perhaps of most importance in this regard has been the Indian 
Council for Africa that publishes Africa Quarterly, sponsors conferences, 


8 An example of the careful and sympathetic attention given by the Government of 
India to African issues is outlined in Robert G. Gregory, “The Friendly Neighbour: 
India’s Stand in the UN on African Issues during 1963,” AICC Economic Review, 
XVI:2 (June 25, 1964), 27—31 and 34. 
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and acts as an agency for the betterment of Indian-African relations on an 
All-India basis. This Council is an independent body, but it receives special 
attention from the Ministry of External Affairs and is considered to be a 
semi-official body. (African students are suspicious of “semi-official” 
bodies.) A similar organization, but of much broader scope, is the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, an institution particularly well geared to 
help better the social and intellectual lives of African students in India, in 
meeting cultural delegations, and in sponsoring conferences and seminars 
that spread knowledge about Africa and other countries of the world. The 
Indian Association of Afro-Asian Solidarity, a left-wing organization, at 
one time seemed to have some strength in the New Delhi environment, but 
in more recent years it has become nearly defunct. 

In academic circles, the only serious program of African studies is con- 
ducted at the University of Delhi in the Department of African Studies. 
This program has developed a good but small reference collection for ad- 
vanced study and has drawn together a number of faculty knowledgeable 
about and concerned with Africa. The Department lacks funds, however, 
and thus has not been able to develop standards of excellence or breadth 
of coverage on African studies that compare with the best programs else- 
where in the world. There is some current evidence that the University of 
Delhi’s African program will be further expanded in the near future. 

Despite the difficulties that face the Government of India in its relations 
with Africa, there is in the making a more realistic policy that takes into 
account the differentiation of the political and economic outlooks in Africa 
along what one might call the Angola-Ghana~-Congo-UAR-Nigeria~-Kenya 
spectrum. The African student program in India is being re-evaluated and 
it is expected that improvements will be noticeable over the coming years. 
On a public level, it can be anticipated that serious African studies in 
Indian universities will be supported more extensively, and that greater 
opportunity will be given to Indian scholars and journalists to undertake 
professional studies and observation tours in the various countries of Africa. 
The remaining and more serious problem that India must face in Africa is 
the steadily increasing influence of Communist China, including evidences 
of substantial increases of economic aid and technical assistance to Africa 
from China. It seems unlikely that India, itself in dire need of external sup- 
port, will be in a position to offset the economic inputs that may be expected 
to flow from China over the next decade. In these circumstances, the rapid 
and substantial improvement of India’s ability to communicate by radio 
and other mass media to the peoples of Africa would appear to be a matter 
of high priority. 

One hundred years ago the problem of Africa and India was a narrow 
one, namely the fate of the laborers sent abroad as indentured workers to ` 
African plantations, railways, and mines. Today the pattern has changed. 
Although there remain evidences of discrimination against Indian residents 
in Africa, the problem now has broadened to the power relations between 
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In the years since the 1955 Bandung conference, there have 
been many attempts to bring about a second Asian-African (AA) confer- 
ence, all of which failed until recently. The ministerial meeting held in 
Djakarta from April 10-15, 1964 to prepare the way for a second AA con- 
ference voted to invite over 60 countries to meet in Africa in March 1965. 
The conference, originally set to begin in Algiers on March 10, was post- 
poned to June 29. It is useful, with the postponement of the Algiers con- 
ference, to ask why ten years have passed without a second conference, why 
one finally was called, and what the bitterly disunited Djakarta prepara- 
tory meeting suggests about the state of Asian-African relations and the 
future of the AA movement. 

At the close of the Bandung conference, there seemed little doubt that 
a second meeting would sometime, probably soon, be held. The meeting’s 
final communiqué recommended that the five sponsoring countries consider 
the “next meeting” of the conference. A majority of the delegates at Ban- 
dung supported the idea of holding another meeting, and there was a 
general expectation that one would be convened in 1956, probably in Cairo. 
But was there really a strong desire to meet again soon, or was there only 
a general predisposition in favor of future AA meetings? 

There was much in the first AA conference to suggest that a second meet- 
ing soon after Bandung was unlikely to offer prospects of potential gain 
great enough to provoke the effort needed to bring it about. The first AA 
conference did not create a real need for a second. Bandung’s main func- 
tions were to clarify relationships among the AA countries (especially with 
China) and to dramatize the new independence of Asia and Africa. Such 
accomplishments could not meaningfully be repeated soon. Until the politi- 
cal needs of several AA powers changed, there would be no reason for them 
to seek a second AA conference. 

By the start of 1956, a second AA conference, scheduled for June of that 
year in Cairo, had been postponed ingefinitely because of tensions in the 
Middle East. Thereafter, the argument that the time was “inappropriate” 
became the characteristic way of rejecting proposals of a second confer- 
ence. Although a state of crisis marked by disunity within the AA world 
was to some a sign that a new conference was needed, others were sure that 
a meeting held under such conditions would produce only fruitless acri- 
mony. Only sporadic calls for a second conference were heard until late 
1960, when Indonesia, always eager to host another AA meeting, began a 
relatively sustained campaign’ for one. But without support from any of 
the other four Colombo powers or from China, Indonesia’s efforts failed. 
In July 1962 Indonesia again called for a second AA conference. Several 
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months later, with Indonesia’s resumed campaign for a second AA con- 
ference faltering, the first of three major events which would give purpose 
to a second conference took place. 

The Chinese invasion of India’s frontier in October 1962 drastically 
altered political conditions in a way that made a second AA conference 
attractive to China and Pakistan. In January 1963 China made clear her 
strong backing for a meeting “as soon as possible,”? and the enlistment 
of strong Chinese support was a turning point in Indonesia’s efforts to 
convene a second conference. In June 1963 came support from Pakistan. 
Strong Western support for India had caused Pakistan to question seriously 
the value of -her Western alliance. Seeing China as a potential ally against 
India, Pakistan sought uncostly ways to show China and the West that 
she was ready to follow a more independent course. Pakistan was now 
anxious to play an active role in the AA community, and there was no 
better forum for expounding her new position than an AA conference. 

By autumn 1963 Indonesia, China, and Pakistan each saw a second AA 
conference as an answer to an increasingly urgent foreign policy require- 
ment. To Indonesia a second AA conference now loomed as an opportunity 
to gain support for her intensifying anti-Malaysia campaign. The exclusion 
of Malaysia from an AA conference would deprive the new federation of 
respectable status in the AA community. The Chinese now needed a second 
AA conference to counter the Soviet characterization of them as reckless 
warmongers. By summer 1963 the Sino-Soviet dispute had turned to bitter, 
direct polemics and intense competition for allies. China’s radical position, 
especially on the nuclear test ban treaty, threatened to isolate her. A second 
conference promised the Chinese a forum in which they could work un- 
hindered by Soviet presence to build a strong position as a responsible, 
peace-loving leader of the AA community. The eagerness of both China and 
Pakistan for a second AA conference jumped in Cctober when plans for a 
second nonaligned conference, from which they would be excluded, were 
announced. Besides, now that a second nonaligned meeting was being dis- 
cussed only two years after the first, it was harder to accept the argument 
that the time was inappropriate for a second AA conference. 

The last weeks of December and the first of the new year were a time 
of transition from suggestions that 4 second AA conference be held to an 
intensive effort to organize one. In mid-December it was announced that 
Chou En-lai would make an extended visit to Africa; one of the major 
diplomatic goals of his trip was to line up support for a second AA con- 
ference. With China and Pakistan actively soliciting support, the Indo- 
nesians turned toward what they called “serious” preparations. On Decem- 
ber 23 Chou announced in Cairo: “We are in the preparatory phase.”? By 
the start of 1964 it was clear that there would be a second AA conference. 
It could hardly be said that the “appropriate” degree of AA unity had 


1 Indonesian Observer (Djakarta), Jan. 4, 1963. 
2 Ibid., Dec. 23, 1963. 
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been achieved; on the contrary, divisions were deeper than at any other 
time since Bandung, indicating that it was the national interests of several 
major AA powers that provided the incentive for a second conference. 

The preparatory phase was dominated first by Chou’s trip to Africa and 
then by Indonesia’s efforts to organize a preparatory meeting at the min- 
isterial level. Pakistan gave vocal support to both. Though the holding of 
a second AA conference never seemed in doubt, the Chinese and Indonesian 
efforts failed to arouse great enthusiasm. Chou’s travels in Africa, and sub- 
sequently in South Asia, evoked at best only “nominal” support? for a 
second AA conference and showed particularly the coolness of some impor- 
tant countries, including the UAR, Burma, and Ceylon. Chou’s trip did 
manage to get a second AA conference dubbed “another Chinese project,” 4 
which may partly have accounted for the coolness the Indonesians encoun- 
tered. The Indonesians, who announced on March 18 that 15 countries had 
been invited to co-sponsor a second AA conference and to attend a prepara- 
tory meeting in Djakarta beginning April 10, eventually contacted 37 coun- 
tries, including all the other Bandung nations. Ten of the countries present 
at Bandung reportedly rejected feelers, and only 27 actually received 
invitations. Of those, Burma and Japan definitely declined, and four other 
invitees failed to attend. Twenty-one nations came to Djakarta,® and even 
some of those actually opposed the meeting. India and the UAR publicly 
argued that the time was “not ripe” for a second AA conference and urged 
that priority be given to the second nonaligned conference scheduled for 
October 1964, since any AA gathering might aggravate existing AA dis- 
putes. Indonesia’s response was to urge that a second AA conference be 
held as soon as possible, which meant within a few months. They feared 
that an AA conference held after September would be overshadowed by 
the nonaligned meeting. 

As the start of the preparatory conference approached, conflicting esti- 
mates of the purpose and potential of a second AA conference suggested 
a serious lack of understanding among some of the prospective participants. 
The Indonesians maintained that a second AA conference could help elimi- 
nate dissensions among the AA countries because the real source of discord 
lay elsewhere. The one and common enemy was neo-colonialsm, colonialism, 
and imperialism (necolim), and only’ by submerging their disagreements 
and uniting to shake off obvious and persistent “Big Power intervention” 
could AA countries make progress. Solidarity could exist amid AA disagree- 
ments because it was largely restricted to mean unity against necolim. 
While the Indonesians hoped a second AA conference would create a 
pleasant atmosphere that would hasten the solution of AA disputes, to 


3 See, for example, New York Times, Feb. 9, 1964. 

4 Ibid., Feb. 25, 1964. 

5 Afghanistan, Algeria, Cambodia, Cameroon, Ceylon, People’s Republic of China, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, India, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Morocco, Nepal, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Syria, Tanganyika, Turkey, and UAR. 
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them a second AA conference was, above all, a chance to build solidarity 
against necolim by facilitating personal contacts and redefining AA re- 
lations in the context of the anti-necolim struggle. India, on the other 
hand, saw the conference largely in negative terms. The Indians stressed 
the deep divisions pervading the AA nations; solidarity was'a myth.® To 
the Indians AA disputes appeared not as effects of malevolent necolim 
but as real conflicts of national interest. From the Indian viewpoint, a 
bitterly divided meeting would substantiate their forecasts and perhaps 
frustrate China’s effort to build a wide base of AA support. If the Indo- 
nesians (and the Chinese and Pakistanis) were eager for the success of the 
meeting, the Indians probably expected to gain more from its failure. 

Conflicting expectations about the conference, underlying bitter antagon- 
isms among the key AA nations, made a turbulent meeting almost inevi- 
table. The three major events which had led to the convening of the 
preparatory conference—the Sino-Indian dispute, the deepening of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute, and the stimulus of competition with the nonaligned 
conference—were all in the nature of conflicts, and so it might have been 
expected that the Djakarta meeting would reflect the discord of which it 
was born. Of the five Bandung sponsors, only two fully supported the 
meeting; Burma stayed away, Ceylon clearly preferred the nonaligned con- 
ference, and India really opposed the meeting but came to protect its own 
interests. Nor was there strong support for the meeting in Africa. Despite 
the blossoming of banners and posters proclaiming AA solidarity forever, 
the Djakarta preparatory conference began in an atmosphere of impending 
discord. 

The meeting began with the election of Indonesian Foreign Minister 
Subandrio as conference chairman. President Sukarno’s inaugural address 
followed. To Sukarno the second AA conference seemed a logical advance- 
ment from the first: “If ‘where do we stand?’ was a key to the First Asian- 
African Conference, then ‘where are we to go and what are we to do?’ 
might well be our guide today. . .. We must chart our course.” The course 
Sukarno envisioned for the AA nations was “growth towards emancipation” 
or, put another way, “struggle against domination.” The second AA con- 
ference was a place where the AA nations could assess how far they had 
“been loyal to” and already implemented the resolutions of the Bandung 
conference; it was a place where AA nations could “learn from one an- 
other.” But most important, the second AA conference was a place where 
they could build their solidarity. It was sclidarity which would make 
possible the growth toward emancipation which lay in the future of Asia 
and Africa. The heart of Sukarno’s speech was the overriding need for 
solidarity.” 

That Sukarno’s forceful plea for solidarity would not prevent serious dis- 


6 See Hindustan Times (New Delhi), Apr. 10, 1964. 
7 The text of Sukarno’s speech appears in two installments in Indonesian Observer, 
Apr. 11 and 14, 1964. 
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agreements soon became evident. The round of general statements by 
delegation heads on April 11 revealed that the preparatory conference 
would have to deal with disagreements concerning the meeting date, venue, 
agenda, and participants. 

The preparatory meeting’s first real disagreement concerned the date of 
the main conference. In his general statement India’s chief delegate Sardar 
Swaran Singh proposed that the second AA conference be delayed until 
April 18, 1965, so that it might coincide with the tenth anniversary of the 
Bandung conference. Singh also cited a need to ensure adequate time to 
make preparations. Expressions of support for India’s proposal came from 
Ceylon, the UAR, Iraq, Ethiopia, and Tanganyika. Iran and Algeria re- 
portedly gave tacit approval. First to oppose the Indian proposal was 
Pakistan’s chief delegate Z. A. Bhutto, who urged that the conference be 
held as soon as possible. Bhutto did, however, give himself room to 
maneuver by failing to stipulate a date and specifying that the date selected 
should be “consistent with the time and effort needed to make it one of the 
greatest congresses of our time.” 8 Indonesia’s chief delegate Ali Sastroamid- 
jojo, in his general statement, had already recommended strongly the 
“early coming” of the conference.® The Chinese made clear their desire to 
hold the conference in two or three months and definitely not later than 
September 1964. 

After two days of lobbying at informal meetings, Pakistan, Indonesia, 
and China quietly abandoned the issue without forcing an open fight. 
Bhutto asked only that the date be moved up a month to March 10, be- 
cause Pakistan was to hold elections in April. India, satisfied with any 
date after the October nonaligned conference, raised no objection. Besides 
the feeling that a majority of the delegates favored the 1965 date, two 
factors seem to have induced the three countries not to obstruct the Indian 
proposal. One was their desire to deny India a chance to provoke an open, 
bitter conflict that might threaten the very holding of a second AA con- 
ference. Moreover, the 1965 date was so far past the time set for the non- 
aligned meeting that there was little reason to fear that the AA conference 
would seem an anti-climax to the nonaligned. 

The controversy over venue also was not debated openly. India proposed 
that the conference meet in Africa, prpbably on the assumption that an 
African site would make it harder for the Indonesian-Chinese-Pakistani 
clique to control the meeting. Hosting the preparatory conference had 
brought Indonesia not only the meeting’s chairmanship but also a psy- 
chological advantage, for some nations were reluctant to take positions 
that might offend their host. While they clearly longed to hold the con- 
ference at Bandung, the Indonesians were unwilling to risk insulting the 
African delegates by publicly opposing India’s proposal. Although no 
country formally nominated an Asian site, the idea reportedly was infor- 


8 Dawn (Karachi), Apr. 13, 1964. 
9 Indonesian Observer, Apr. 15, 1964. 
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mally canvassed by Indonesia, China, and Pakistan.t° The Indonesians 
were visibly “unhappy” about holding the second AA conference in Africa, 
but the Indian proposal seemed to have wide support and it was the “gen- 
eral view” that the conference would meet in Africa. The choice of a city 
was left to the Organization of African Unity (OAU). 

The drafting of the second AA conference’s objectives, general and in- 
nocuous, was free from dispute. But setting an agenda raised specific issues 
on which sharp disagreement was revealed. The contribution of Indonesia’s 
draft, first of three submitted to a ten-member working committee appointed 
to formulate an agenda, was mainly to assure that the conference would 
give time to its main task—providing “guiding principles from which the 
Asian-African nations could derive sufficient inspiration to continue their 
struggle against all forms of colonialism and racial d‘scrimination in safe- 
guarding and consolidating their national independence. . . .”+4 What the 
Indonesian draft said caused less concern than what it omitted—namely, 
any reference to disarmament, world peace and security, or peaceful coexist- 
ence. The omission may simply have reflected Indonesia’s stated view that 
the second AA conference should avoid broad international issues, but a 
“world peace” emphasis might also have compromised Indonesia’s call for 
an increasingly militant anti-necolim struggle. It may also have been cal- 
culated to please China; that, at least, was India’s interpretation. The 
Indians announced that they would offer a draft to replace that circulated 
by the host country. Beyond the initial Indonesian attempt to avoid the 
disarmament and peaceful coexistence issues, however, there was no visible 
opposition to the inclusion of those items in the agenda. 

The agenda issue which most vividly reflected the Cisunity and suspicion 
prevailing in Djakarta was the proposal to discuss ways of settling AA 
disputes. The Indonesian draft had contained an item calling for the dis- 
cussion of “basic principles for solution of Asian-African problems,” but 
Indonesian leaders quickly asserted that this suggested only a review of the 
ten Bandung principles. Most delegates agreed that “mutual conflicts” 
should not be discussed either at the preparatory meeting or at the main 
conference. In fact, the repeated warnings not to bring up bilateral disputes 
suggested an awareness that a discussion of the disagreements separating 
the AA countries could wreck the conference. 

Bilateral disputes were, nevertheless, injected into the proceedings at 
Djakarta with flimsy camouflage. Pakistan proposed that the second AA 
conference consider establishing OAU-type machinery for settling bilateral 
disputes. Bhutto’s argument that the nonfulfillment of U.N. resolutions 
had demonstrated the need for additional dispute-settling machinery 
directly reflected Pakistan’s grievances against India. Indeed, Bhutto’s 
statement after his return from the meeting, exposed Pakistan’s real motives 
in proposing to discuss AA disputes: “the agenda of the second AA con- 
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ference has been so formulated that Pakistan will be able to seek, if desir- 
able, the assistance of the entire AA world in finding solutions and adjust- 
ments of disputes with India which have so far placed the peace and 
stability of this region in danger and undermined AA solidarity.”!? The 
Indians, strongly suspecting that Bhutto’s plan was an attempt to create 
machinery that could be used to pressure them on Kashmir, bitterly 
opposed it. The result was ambiguous enough to allow both Pakistan and 
India to claim victory. The agenda made no mention of new machinery 
to settle disputes, but it did include several items which could be used as 
a basis for bringing up Bhutto’s plan. 

Though disunity had been evident in deliberations about the date, venue, 
and agenda of the second AA conference, there had been no real threat that 
the preparatory conference would be irreconcilably disrupted. But the 
debate about whom to invite bared a bitter, unyielding antagonism which 
prevented agreement, seriously threatened the meeting’s successful com- 
pletion, showed again the conference’s inability to exclude bilateral dis- 
putes, and most forcefully demonstrated the disunity of the AA nations. 

The invitations controversy centered on India’s proposals to invite the 
Soviet Union and Malaysia to the second AA conference. The question of 
inviting the Soviets was the more troublesome, because it brought the two 
leading AA powers to a direct confrontation. India placed greatest emphasis 
on the claim that the USSR’s geography made her an Asian nation, and 
also stressed previous Soviet participation in various AA conferences and 
the USSR’s sympathy for AA causes. But it is probable that India offered 
the proposal in hopes of isolating the Chinese and forcing them to take 
an “unreasonable” stand that would disrupt the preparatory conference. 
That China would strongly oppose the USSR’s invitation was the general 
expectation, but probably few were prepared for the vehemence of Chen 
Yi’s response. Speaking with considerable anger and irritation, Chen Yi 
argued against the USSR’s inclusion on the grounds that she was a 
European country. The Chinese foreign minister made it known that “if 
the Soviet Union comes, there will be a fight.” 13 

Solid support for China’s stand against inviting the Soviets came from 
Indonesia. The Indonesian Herald charged that India’s move was intended 
only to embarrass China and to “obstruct the course of the preparatory 
meeting.” 1+ Pakistan’s official position was ambiguous. Bhutto claimed that 
he was unable to commit himself; later he denied having opposed inviting 
the USSR. Clearly he wished to avoid offending the Soviets by openly 
opposing their invitation, but the weight of his comments was against the 
Indian proposal. Arguing against some of the criteria offered by India as 


12 Dawn, Apr. 22, 1964. 

13 It was even reported in the Indian press that the Chinese had threatened not to 
attend the main conference if the USSR were present. Times of India (Bombay), Apr. 
12, 1964; Hindu, Apr. 17, 1964. 

14 Quoted in Dawn, Apr. 15, 1964. 
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justification for inviting the Soviets, Bhutto mentioned no criterion that 
would permit the USSR to take part. Their reluctance to side against the 
Soviets notwithstanding, the Pakistanis were evidently even less willing 
to jeopardize their carefully nurtured new friendship with China. They 
also were eager to discredit India by characterizing her proposal as an 
attempt to wreck the conference. 

Most of the other 18 countries at Djakarta said little. Ceylon sided with 
India, while Guinea, Cambodia, Ghana, and the Philippines opposed invit- 
ing the USSR. Others took the official position that the issue was too 
important for them to express an opinion without the matter’s fullest con- 
sideration by their government. For many nations, the Indian proposal 
posed an embarrassing dilemma, and their silence reflected an unwilling- 
ness to choose between China and the USSR, both of whom they sought 
to retain as friends. Where the sympathies cf the silent delegates lay can- 
not be ascertained, but there is reason to believe that “rather than offend 
Moscow, most of the nations probably would have consented to Soviet 
participation.” 

The question never was tested by a vote because of the procedural rule 
adopted just before the start of the preparatory conference that all issues 
would be decided by unanimous agreement. As discussion ran on through 
April 14, it became clear that no agreement could be reached. Conference 
chairman Subandrio halted debate and appointed a special subcommittee, 
headed by Indonesia," to consider the question of invitations for the USSR 
and Malaysia. The Indians, who criticized the stopping of debate and 
probably would have preferred to see the conference forced to choose 
between the USSR and China, soon realized that the subcommittee, mind- 
ful of the unanimity requirement, would not recommend inviting the 
Soviets. India switched to the compromise position that the question should 
be resolved by the second AA conference itself, and the subcommittee re- 
portedly agreed.4” But the plan to postpone the decision never reached the 
plenary session. Reportedly, the subcommittee’s recommendation was 
shown in advance to Chen Yi, who urged that it be revised to read that 
no conclusion could be reached. Chen Yi reportedly threatened to walk out 
if the proposal that the main conference decide the issue were accepted. 
Inside and outside the conference hall, tension was high. The Indonesians 
openly accused India of trying to wreck the preparatory meeting. Many 
feared that the conference would collapse in bitter disagreement. In such 
an atmosphere, the subcommittee took Chen Yi’s recommendation as its 
own report, a move bitterly criticized by India as an “improper” delega- 
tion of veto power to China.1® India declired to block consensus on the 
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report probably for two reasons: (1) if the issue were declared unresolved, 
India could raise it again at the main conference, and (2) vetoing the 
report at the plenary session, which would have given India direct responsi- 
bility for the meeting’s probable collapse, would have been a destructive 
move in the eyes of many whose support India wanted. 

Though less widely upsetting than the question of inviting the Soviets, 
India’s suggestion that Malaysia be invited produced further evidence of 
AA disunity. The Indian argument for Malaysia’s inclusion was simply 
that Malaysia qualified as an Asian country. Indonesia’s reaction was pre- 
dictably violent. For all their supposed concern for AA solidarity and the 
success of the preparatory meeting, the Indonesians would not yield on the 
Malaysia issue. Indonesian sources castigated India’s proposal as “a delib- 
erate attempt by India to wreck AA solidarity, and the solidarity of those 
countries with the Indonesian people.” 19 To the other delegates, however, 
Indonesia presented a vigorous but more restrained appeal. The Indo- 
nesians did not press their argument that Malaysia, as a “neo-colonialist 
tool,” was not entitled to an invitation, and even withdrew their earlier 
proposal that the provisional government of Borneo be invited. The Indo- 
nesian delegates told their colleagues that Indonesia’s differences with 
Malaysia would be resolved soon after the Malaysian elections scheduled 
for late April 1964. It was, claimed the Indonesians, only a question of 
time before Malaysia could be invited. 

Indonesia got solid backing from China and the Philippines, but Paki- 
stan’s position again was ambiguous. After the preparatory conference, 
Bhutto denied having opposed Malaysia’s invitation and expressed the 
hope that Malaysia would take part in the second AA conference. Yet Paki- 
stan gave no support to the proposal at Djakarta and was, in fact, regarded 
by the Indians as opposed to inviting Malaysia. Two days after the end 
of the preparatory conference, Indonesia declared her support for the 
Pakistani position on Kashmir, a good sign that Pakistan had supported 
Indonesia at the conference. Where did Pakistan stand? It seems clear that 
the Pakistanis opposed the Indian move to invite Malaysia. But cast in 
terms of Indonesia’s stated request that the invitation merely be delayed 
pending settlement of the Indonesia~Malaysia dispute, opposition to the 
Indian proposal did not necessarily imply a denial of Malaysia’s right to 
an invitation once the “obstacles” had been removed. 

Most of the other nations at the preparatory conference failed to take 
a position. Indian sources expressed “shock” that “in the name of avoid- 
ing embarrassment” to Indonesia many countries had remained silent.?° 
What a vote would have shown is uncertain. But the fact that well over 
half the countries at Djakarta had diplomatic relations with Malaysia sug- 
gests that most would have opposed the invitation only to accommodate 
their host. The terms in which the issue was phrased at Djakarta made it 
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possible for many nations to feel they were voting to postpone, not to 
deny, Malaysia’s invitation. 

Debate on Malaysia’s invitation was abruptly terminated on April 14 
with Subandrio’s appointment of a subcommittee to resolve the two invi- 
tation questions. With Indonesia chairing it and asking only a postpone- 
ment of the invitation, the subcommittee recommended that Malaysia be 
invited “as soon as possible,” taken to mean “as soon as the Philippines, 
Indonesia, and Malaysia have settled their differences.”*! The conference 
agreed. Malaysia having been omitted from the list of invitees, the Indo- 
nesians announced that the conference had decided not to invite Malaysia. 

The preparatory conference adjourned on April 15, issuing a joint com- 
muniqué which declared that the meeting hed taken place in “a most 
cordial atmosphere.” ?? The communiqué was a starting point for a series 
of contradictory assessments of what the preparatory conference had sig- 
nified. In the following days, articles and statements reaffirmed and illumi- 
nated the divisions bared at Djakarta. 

Though they alluded passingly to the meeting’s problems, the Indo- 
nesians insisted that the conference had been a victory for AA solidarity. 
The meeting had faced “some trials” and India’s divisive proposals had 
been “very much regretted,” but the spirit of cooperation and “determina- 
tion to solidify unity” against necolim had brought the conference to a 
successful close.?* China’s assessment of the preparatory meeting paralleled 
Indonesia’s. The Chinese acknowledged what they took to be the dif- 
ferences among AA countries in terms irrelevant to the preparatory con- 
ference. The important differences, said China, were between socialist and 
non-socialist, bloc and non-bloc countries; but all, in China’s view, could 
find a basis for cooperation in their common desire to oppose necolim.” 

Pakistan’s assessment, like her position on some of the key conference 
issues, was ambiguous but leaned heavily toward support of the Indonesian- 
Chinese view. The Pakistanis found the meeting “highly satisfactory,” 
because it “strengthened the spirit of A-A solidarity.” But they recognized 
that “rancours” present in the meeting were “pregnant with threat to the 
very concept of the A-A organization.” Pakistan placed all blame for the 
controversy at Djakarta on India, According to Dawn, “India’s disruptive 
attitude” and “efforts to sabotage fhe conference” had “thoroughly ex- 
posed” the Indians’ “selfish approach to the question of A-A solidarity.” 

If the Indonesians, Chinese and Pakistanis saw the preparatory confer- 
ence as a triumph for AA solidarity, the Indians viewed it as a discordant 
affair dominated by the Chinese, who formed an “unnatural alliance” with 
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the Indonesians and Pakistanis. To the Indians, the conference demon- 
strated the meaninglessness of the phrase “AA solidarity.” According to 
one Indian journal, the preparatory conference had been a “packed house” 
manipulated by China, Pakistan, and Indonesia, which operated as a 
“troika.” China had the “unquestioned support” of Ghana, Guinea, and 
Cambodia. Pakistan brought in her military allies, Iran and Turkey, on 
the question of machinery to settle disputes, while the Philippines came 
unsolicited on the invitation questions. Thus, nine of the 22 countries 
“worked as a team.” Beyond that, the “troika” correctly surmised that 
the Arab countries “would observe their usual diplomatic silence on all 
controversial issues.” Algeria, Morocco, UAR, Syria, and Iraq had firmly 
declined to commit themselves openly on either the USSR or the Malaysia 
questions. With a “troika”-dominated bloc of nine, a neutral group of five, 
and disunity among the remaining nations, “Dr. Subandrio and his friends 
could not help but get their way.” 2° 

This Indian assessment seems substantially correct. A high degree of 
cooperation among Indonesia, Pakistan, and China was suggested by their 
early statements in support of the second AA conference, similar positions 
on conference issues, observable consultations, and common assessments 
of the conference as a triumph for AA solidarity over Indian attempts at 
disruption. India’s contention that China had dominated the conference 
also seems valid. The most formidable fact about the distribution of power 
at Djakarta was China’s ability to keep the Soviets out. That she won the 
meeting’s major test of strength despite the probability that most nations 
would have voted to invite the USSR attested to China’s dominance. 

But the solidarity hailed by Indonesia, China, and Pakistan was limited 
at most to the “bloc” of nine, and there was good reason to doubt that some 
of the nine had strong ties with the “troika” except on specific conference 
issues. Subandrio claimed that the conference had strengthened solidarity 
by enhancing personal friendships, but even in those terms solidarity ap- 
peared illusory beyond the group of nine. Sardar Singh, for example, 
stressed that there had been “no occasion- for direct talk” between the 
Chinese and Indian delegations.?? Rather than enhancing AA understand- 
ing by expanding contacts and friendships, the preparatory conference 
seemed to focus attention on the disputes which divided the AA nations. 

The preparatory conference suggests some conclusions about AA rela- 
tions. The conference demonstrated that a main motivation underlying 
dealings among the key AA nations is a hostile one—the desire of each 
nation to strengthen its position in bilateral disputes with other AA 
countries. If the first AA conference had been marked by disunity, at least 
the motives behind the conference seemed conciliatory. The Bandung spirit 
was a spirit of conciliation, one of avoiding disagreements and stressing 
areas of common belief. At Djakarta the impotence of the Bandung idea 
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of conciliation, lamely represented by the attempt to keep bilateral disputes 
out of the conference, showed that AA disputes were of such overriding 
importance that they could not be submerged. Even Djakarta’s calls for 
solidarity had an anti-necolim militance alien to the conciliatory spirit 
of Bandung. 

If anyone had thought otherwise before, the meeting also showed con- 
clusively that there is no Afro-Asian bloc. The question “where do we go 
from here?” was never really faced by the preparatory conference, nor was 
it likely that the second AA conference would face it. In fact, the question 
“where do we stand?” has yet to be answered, and it is a question which 
cannot be answered because “we” represents not a single entity but a 
bitterly divided group of nations. 

The Djakarta conference gave a clear picture of the shape of AA dis- 
unity and, in particular, of the extent to which the Sino-Soviet dispute has 
become a major irritant in AA relatiors. AA disunity has changed much 
since Bandung. In 1955 the controversy which Nehru and Chou sought 
to avoid was the Cold War; Bandung’s disunity was a reminder that some 
AA nations had shunned nonalignment. In 1964, however, the major con- 
flict to be avoided was not the Cold War but the Sino-Soviet dispute; 
Djakarta’s disunity—the most significant manifestation of which was the 
bitter quarrel about inviting the USSR—explosively showed that the Sino- 
Soviet dispute was capable of immobilizing the AA conference. 

The disunity engendered by the Sino-Soviet split is deeper and more 
meaningful than the Cold War disunity of 1955. The Cold War presented 
no immediate challenge from which the Chinese could not relax long enough 
to convince the Bandung conference that China was a reasonable, peace- 
loving nation. But much as they needed to prove their reasonableness again 
in 1964, the Chinese could not afford to ignore their dispute with the USSR 
even temporarily. Whereas in 1955 the Chinese were merely trying to make 
friendly contacts, in 1964 they looked to the AA countries as an almost 
indispensable source of allies in their bitter fight with the Soviets. 

India’s conference actions were also clearly tied to the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute. While India’s hostility toward China is rooted in their border conflict, 
the Sino-Indian dispute has come to involve ideological issues similar to 
those important in the Sino-Soviet dispute. India served as the advocate 
of Soviet participation, the promoter of the Soviet-favored nonaligned 
conference over a second AA conference, and the spokesman for a more 
moderate view regarding peaceful coexistence, nuclear testing, and anti- 
necolim militancy. While most of those positions reflected long-standing 
Indian views, their enunciation was calculated as well to pit China against 
the USSR. 

Furthermore, the preparatory meeting suggests that the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute is having significant ramifications all across Asia and Africa—prime 
objects of the competition for allies. The tribulations of many AA nations 
when threatened with having to take a position on the Soviet invitation 
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were a manifestation of how frustrating and confusing the Sino-Soviet 
dispute is for them. í 

Viewed as a question of choosing between China and the USSR, the 
Sino-Soviet dispute is an important focus of AA relations. But in a broader 
sense, the Sino-Soviet dispute touches the heart of the most significant 
divisions among the AA nations and lends additional meaning to the 
* Djakarta alignments. Translated into terms applicable to the AA nations, 
the Sino-Soviet dispute is a question of extremism versus moderation, of 
reliance on anti-necolim preachings about the impossibility of coexistence 
versus an approach which promises a quieter, more restrained form of 
revolution with room for emphasis on peaceful development and cordial 
relations with the West. The conference alignments, of course, did not fit 
an extremist-moderate breakdown with precision. Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, 
and the Philippines cannot be said to hold an ideological outlook close to 
China’s or Indonesia’s. But in general the ideological division between 
Indonesia and India—both non-Communist AA countries—parallels the 
Sino-Soviet split and represents essentially a similar disagreement on 
similar issues.?8 : 

The existence of a moderate-extremist division in the AA world is not 
new. What the Djakarta conference demonstrated was not just the presence 
of this schism but that it has replaced the Cold War as the main basis of 
division within the AA community. The extremist-moderate breakdown 
could become an increasingly important element of AA relations, especially 
should Sukarno manage to give it an institutional framework by establish- 
ing a Conference of Newly Emerging Forces (CONEFO) as a rival to the 
U.N. A militant anti-necolim organization dominated by China and Indo- 
nesia would formally separate the extremist group from those AA nations 
which, though hardly old established forces (oldefos}, choose not to align 
with what Sukarno and Mao consider new emerging forces. Whether insti- 
tutions materialize or not, the preparatory conference illuminated an 
extremist-moderate rift that may foretell the course of AA relations. 

But there is more to AA disunity than the extremist-moderate division. 
The preparatory conference manifested a further fragmentation of the AA 
nations along the lines of various bilateral AA disputes. That key AA coun- 
tries were preoccupied with their bilateral disputes has already been shown. 
The local character of this disunity strongly suggests that AA nations will 
continue to contend for power, prestige, and territory among themselves 
regardless of what the major powers outside the region do. 

The Djakarta conference also showed an absence of meaningful ties 
between Asia and Africa, which suggests that division between the two 
continents is another dimension of AA disunity. In 1955 the recent emer- 


28 In contrast to Indonesia’s preoccupation with the anti-necolim struggle, the Hindu, 
Apr. 15, 1964, wrote editorially: “. . . the problems of their [the AA nations] peaceful 
development and their fight against famine, ill-health, and illiteracy are far more im- 
portant than questions of ideology.” 
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gence of most Asian and a few African naticns from colonialism may have 


made their association seem logical, but th2 years have eroded whatever’ 


basis for it that may have existed. Before and during the conference, two 
facts with implications for relations betweer Asia and Africa were salient. 


First, the Asian countries (with the partia? exception of China, eager to . 


woo African supporters) were concerned mainly about Asian issues and 
disputes. Second, many leading African nations were unenthusiastic about 
the conference and apathetic about Asian d sputes. There were no clashes 
between Asian and African countries as such; Asians took the leading roles 
on both sides of the major issues. There is at least the chance that the 


H 


Africans, a minority ai Djakarta but the argest group at Algiers, may 


come to exercise an enlarged role in AA a-fairs. But there is nothing to 
suggest a new basis for unity. Indeed, though AA leaders may continue to 
talk about the unity of Asia and Africa, the possibility that the two conti- 
nents can take unified action is even slimmer than the already unpromising 
chance that Asian or African countries may agree among themselves on 
matters of significance. 

If the Djakarta meeting bared the disurity of the AA nations, it also 
yielded information about the changing positions of some of the major 
AA nations. The conference pictured in one framework several results of 
the great changes which have occurred since 1955; it also presented an 
opportunity to watch the developing alignments take shape and itself con- 
tributed to that process. Besides revealing China as the Communist and 
Indonesia the non-Communist leader of a developing extremist AA group, 
the Djakarta conference provided one of the first occasions on which their 
collaboration could be observed. The meeting also made manifest the new 
positions within the AA world of Pakistan end India. 

Pakistan’s position, still nominally allied to the West but working ever 
more closely with China and Indonesia, has become uniquely awkward. 
Pakistan has been working hard to replace rer former image as a Western 
ally with the picture of an independent, n2utralist, anti-necolim member 
of the AA group. Pakistan’s support of an AA conference, her solidarity 
line similar to Indonesia’s, “troika?” membership at Djakarta, and new 
support on Kashmir from Indonesia after the meeting all were manifesta- 
tions of Pakistan’s new closeness ‘with Indcnesia and China. Yet the am- 
biguity of Pakistan’s official conference pcsitions suggest that the Paki- 
stanis do not wish to become so entangled with China and Indonesia as 
to lose the independence to revert to their fcrmer position. Though increas- 
ingly warm relations among India, the West, and the USSR could drive 
Pakistan irrevocably to the Chinese, there was little at Djakarta to suggest 
that the Pakistanis’ association with the AA extremists is anything more 
than an anti-India tactic which should not b2 misconstrued as a real affinity 
for extreme views. The Pakistanis may, ir fact, face a hard dilemma if 
forced to formalize their association with China and Indonesia in a new 
organization. Nevertheless, Pakistan’s tactical alliance with the extremist 
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nations, made clear at the preparatory conference, may well remain a 
factor in AA relations for some time. ; 

The preparatory conference made it clear that India’s AA leadership has 
been restricted. Once the grand conciliator seeking to lead the entire AA 
world, India has now limited the scope of her leadership to the other mod- 
erates—a disorganized, fragmented group little interested in AA confer- 
` ences. If the extremists can always use an AA forum to preach solidarity 

in the anti-necolim struggle, the moderates cannot accomplish much at a 
disunited AA meeting. Nor have the Indians been much interested in ex- 
pounding nonalignment since October 1962 (though they still consider 
themselves nonaligned). India and the other moderates came te Djakarta 
largely to protect their own position. Not only has India’s interest in AA 
leadership waned as contacts with extremists like China and Indonesia 
have grown hostile; her ability to lead has also diminished. It is note- 
worthy that what India feared most at Djakarta was that an illusory 
Chinese “reasonableness” might win support for a revision of the Colombo 
recommendations favorable to China. Even India’s nonalignment has been 
challenged by the extremists. The controversial invitation proposals not- 
withstanding, India’s goals at Djakarta were essentially defensive. Such 
a posture is unlikely to lead her to’seek, much less to gain, an active role 
of AA leadership. 

In light of the disunity observable at the Djakarta preparatory meeting 
and throughout the movement toward a second AA conference, the future 
of Asian-African cooperation as a cohesive political force is unpromising. 
Yet, there is talk of bigger conferences, embracing not only Asia and Africa 
but Latin America too. Such conferences are not out of the question; in 
fact, an ever-increasing scope could serve as a diversion from the inability 
of the AA countries to find the solidarity of which they so often speak. But 
unless major changes take place in the political needs and alignments of 
the AA countries, no series of Asian-African-American conferences pro- 
claiming solidarity will really obscure the disunity of Asia and Africa. More 
likely, disunity will grow as the new nations move farther along the dis- 
similar paths they have chosen. And at a time when the Cold War alliances 

`of both East and West show signs of disintegration, it is hardly surprising 
that a loose conglomeration of former cdlonies“and their neighbors should 
find solidarity elusive. 


FRANKLIN B. WEINSTEIN is a graduate student at the University of Hawait. 


LAND TENURE AND 
TAXATION IN NEPAL 


by 
MAHESH CHANDRA REGMI 


The Institute of International Studies o* the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley announces the publication of the third volume 
of its four-part study—Land Tenure and Taxation in Nepal—by 
Mahesh C. Regmi, Sub-titled The Jagir, Rakam, and Kipat Tenure 
Systems, Volume Ill is concerned with land tenure systems in 
whien land is acquired through service to the state (Jagir and 
Rakem) or through communal land ownership (Kipat). Volume I, 
sub-titled The State as Landlord: Raikir Tenure, which deals with 
land on which taxes are paid directly to the state, and Volume II, 
sub--itled The Land Grant System: Birta “enure, which deals with 
a form of land tenure from which the stcte does not normally de- 
rive land revenue, are also now avaiable from the Institute. 
Volume IV, which will deal with Guthi tenure (lands belonging to 
religious and philanthropic organizaticns), will appear within 
the next year. 


Mr. Regmi is one of Nepal’s leading economists, has broad ex- 
perience in government service, and is currently a member of the 
Himalayan Border Countries Project a- the University of Cali- 
fornia. Through the kind cooperation cf the Nepal government, 
he was able to utilize previously untapped central and district 
land records, as well as other valuable archival resources and un- 
published official documents, in his careful and detailed study of 
land tenure and taxation in Nepal. 


Orders for any or all of the first thre2 volumes of Land Tenure 
and Taxation in Nepal should be add-essed to the Publications 
Office, Institute of International Studizs, 2538 Channing Way, 
Un‘versity of California, Berkeley, California 94720. The price for 
each volume is $2.50. Checks should 2e made payable to: The 
Regents of the University of California. Residents of California 
should add 4% sales tax. 
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NORTH KOREA'S INTERNATIONAL POSITION 
M. T. HAGGARD 


Since the end of the Korean war in 1953, North Korea has made 
considerable progress in a sustained effort to improve its international posi- 
tion. Though the Republic of Korea still maintains diplomatic relations 
with well over twice as many states as does the Democratic People’s Repub- 
lic of Korea (DPRK), Pyongyang has moved up rapidly in the past two 
years, establishing relations with ten additional states since the beginning of 
1963. The North Koreans have been most active in Africa and Asia—meet- 
ing comparatively light resistance from Seoul’s thinly spread representa- 
tives. North Korea’s stature in the non-Communist world has been en- 
hanced by its relatively independent position within the Communist world 
and. by its remarkable recovery from the destruction of the Korean war. 

The overriding aim of North Korean foreign policy has been the under- 
cutting of the existing South Korean government and the eventual reunifica- 
tion of Korea under a Communist government. The major obstacle prevent- 
ing the attainment of these goals has been the United States. North Korean 
unification proposals have stressed the benefits to be received by the south 
in any unification arrangement, the steady economic progress made by the 
“independent” north and the misery, poverty and unemployment resulting 
from “U.S. domination” of the South Korean government. Pyongyang has 
denied that the United Nations has any role to play in unification and in- 
sists that unification is a domestic affair to be settled without foreign inter- 
ference and only after U.S. troops are withdrawn. North Korean propa- 
ganda—coupled with South Korean economic difficulties—has resulted in 
a significant upsurge in interest in unification in the south in the past two 
years and some South Koreans apparently favor a unification program 
which excludes the United Nations. A large majority, however, are not pre- 
pared to accept unification on North Kqrean terms. 

The North Korean leadership today maintains a position of relative in- 
dependence that would have been impossible ten years ago. There are no 
foreign troops, either Chinese or Soviet, inside North Korea in a position to 
act as a restraining influence on North Korean decision-making. North 
Korean economic development was sufficient to enable Pyongyang to adopt 
a pro-Chinese political line which resulted in a significant cut in Soviet 


1 Though unification is probably the major latent issue in South Korea, the level of 
interest in unification fluctuates. The meeting between a North Korean woman athlete 
and her father, now a resident of South Korea, at the 1964 Tokyo Olympics, sparked 
renewed interest in unification in the South. 
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economic and military assistance. However, the determination of the Brezh- 
nev-Kosygin team to improve the Soviet position in North Korea, North 
Vietnam and among radical Afro-Asian groups, coupled with a more cau- 
tious and moderate North Korean policy toward the Soviet Union since the 
fall of Khrushchev, apparently was responsible for a Soviet agreement in 
May 1965 to give additional military assistance to “further strengthen” 
North Korea’s “defense potential.” 

One of the major reasons for North Korean alignment with Communist 
China has been Pyongyang’s belief that Peking’s more militant line offers 
more protection from the United States and is more likely in the long run 
to bring about Korean unification on Communist terms. The Soviet Union’s 
backdown in the 1962 Cuban crisis gave the North Koreans even more rea- 
son to doubt Moscow’s resolve in a direct confrontation with the United 
States. The North Korean leadership also backs the CPR’s aggressive pol- 
icy as more likely to produce quick gains in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
However, the Soviet Union’s stiffer attitude toward the United States. since 
the beginning of regular air strikes on North Vietnam in February 1965 may 
have convinced the North Korean leadership that Khrushchev’s policies 
of “peaceful coexistence” are undergoing re-evaluation. 

North Korea does not maintain official relations with Japan and Pyong- 
yang’s present strategy vis-a-vis Japan is to prevent establishment of closer 
relations between Seoul and Tokyo. More immediately, this meant a con- 
certed but unsuccessful drive to obstruct the recent Republic of Korea- 
Japan talks. An official DPRK statement called the ROK-Japan agree- 
ments of June 22 “null and void” and claimed North Korea would never 
recognize the agreements. Pyongyang fears, and rightly, that infusion of 
Japanese economic assistance will lessen the appeal of unification in the 
south. Closer Seoul-Tokyo relations also may put a crimp in Pyongyang’s 
own plans for Japan, which probably include a substantial increase in 
North Korean-Japanese trade and obtaining industrial equipment from 
Japan on long-term credit. 

North Korea today maintains diplomatic and consular relations with 
nearly 30 states,” and it is likely that this number will rise steadily. This is 
a considerable change from 1953, when the country’s economy was in ruins 
and North Korea’s influence outside the Communist world was nil. North 
Korea was a pariah; the Pyongyang regime was not able to establish rela- 
tions with a single non-Communist state until 1960. However, with the 


2 North Korea at the beginning of June 1965 had established relations with the fol- 
lowing countries: USSR (1948), Mongolia (1948), Poland (1948), Czechoslovakia 
(1948), Rumania (1948), Hungary (1948), Bulgaria (1948), Yugoslavia (1949), Al- 
bania (1949), Communist China (1949), East Germany (1949), North Vietnam (1950), 
Guinea (1960), Cuba (1960), Mali (1960), Uganda (1963), Yemen (1963), Algeria 
(1963), UAR (1963), Indonesia (1964), Mauretania (1964), Cambodia (1964), Congo 
(Brazzaville) (1964), Ghana (1964), Tanzania (1965). North Korea maintains consu- 
late-general offices in Rangoon, New Delhi and Colombo. The only non-bloc states 
maintaining missions in Pyongyang are Indonesia and the UAR. 
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establishment of literally dozens of new countries in Africa which had no 
direct association with the Korean war, the North Koreans had an oppor- 
tunity to break Seoul’s monopoly in the area. 

North Korean efforts in Asia, Africa and, to a lesser extent, Latin Amer- 
ica,’ have had some successes. A significant factor in these successes, how- 
ever, has been the assistance of Communist China. Further, non-Communist 
countries that maintain diplomatic relations with North Korea are nearly 
all radical nationalist regimes with a pronounced anti-Western bias in for- 
eign policy. 

A number of Asian and African countries have endorsed North Korean 
unification proposals. This has been accomplished in part by visits of high- 
level Korean delegations to Asia and Africa, including state visits by North 
Korean Premier and Party leader Kim Il-sung and President (Chairman of 
the Presidium of the Supreme People’s Assembly) Choe Yong-kon. Hun- 
dreds of delegations from Asia, Africa and Latin America have visited 
North Korea. The North Korean effort has also included extensive inter- 
national radio broadcasting, the export of glossy propaganda magazines 
and even a limited program of economic and technical assistance.* 

Though North Korea does not have diplomatic relations with any West 
European country, North Korean trade missions have been particularly 
active there in an effort to buy heavy industrial equipment and whole plants 
on long-term credit arrangements. The North Koreans have apparently been 
unable to buy this equipment from the Soviet Union or other Communist 
countries. The North Koreans usually deal directly with private firms in 
West European countries with no government-to-government negotiating 
involved. Though the total value of North Korean purchases is still rela- 
tively small, equipment and plants have been bought in the Netherlands, 
West Germany, France and Italy. The North Koreans have also carried on 
negotiations to buy a steel plant and heavy industrial equipment from 
Austria, valued in the neighborhood of $50 million.’ It is likely that the 
North Koreans are negotiating with firms in other countries, but little pub- 
licity is given to these activities. Business delegations from the United King- 
dom, France and the Netherlands visited North Korea in 1964. 

North Korea and the Sino-Soviet Dispute: Foreign policy developments 
since the fall of Khrushchev have again demonstrated the relative inde- 
pendence of North Korea in its dealings with the Soviet Union and Com- 


3 Latin America has offered North Korea less opportunity than Africa and Asia to 
develop diplomatic and trade relations. Diplomatic relations are maintained only with 
Cuba. The North Korean pattern of developing trade relations as a prelude to estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations may be beginning in some parts of Latin America. 
North Korean trade delegations visited Chile and Uruguay in 1965. 

4North Korea broadcasts over 300 hours a week to foreign audiences, with about 
one-half of this to South Korea. About 60 hours a week are broadcast in Japanese, and 
about 50 hours in English and French are broadcast to Southeast Asia, the Near and 
Middle East, Africa and Latin America. 

5 Tokyo Shimbun, Feb. 13, 1965. 
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munist China. Although the North Korean leadership is likely to continue 
to favor China’s militant strategy for the world Communist movement, 
Pyongyang’s relations with the Soviet Union have undergone a noticeable 
change. The visit of Kosygin to North Korea in February and the agree- 
ment by Moscow in May to supply additional military assistance® are evi- 
dence of the changed atmosphere and the determination of the new Soviet 
leaders to reassert Moscow’s position in Korea and in Asia. The Soviet 
Union’s tough stand toward the United States in the Vietnam crisis appar- 
ently has been more in the pattern preferred by Pyongyang. The North 
Koreans may also have been persuaded that an open polemic under present 
conditions would be detrimental to bloc interests, and strengthen the hand 
of the United States in Vietnam. 

The North Koreans have not followed the Chinese in their tirades against 
the Brezhnev-Kosygin team. Pyongyang has not commented on the March 
1965 meeting of Communist parties held in Moscow. This is in sharp con- 
trast to a blast on August 31, 1964 (following the Chinese by one day) 
against Moscow’s plans for a preparatory conference and summit confer- 
ence. The North Koreans at that time claimed the Soviet Union intended 
to use such a conference to impose uniformity in the bloc, and “to pass 
judgment on other parties.” 

North Korea has not commented on the student demonstrations in Mos- 
cow in March of this year which protested American actions in Vietnam. 
Peking, of course, protested vehemently against what it called the brutality 
of Soviet troops and police, claiming that many Asian students were in- 
jured and hospitalized. 

North Korean references to revisionism and revisionists have been con- 
siderably milder since last October. The strongest anti-Soviet statement 
made by the Koreans since October was in a Nodong Sinmun editorial in 
early December which was entitled “Strengthen the Unity of the Interna- 
tional Communist Movement.” In this editorial, the revisionists were ac- 
cused of seeking “unprincipled compromise with the imperialists.” The edi- 
torial continued: 


All socialist countries are equal and independent. There can be no privi- 
leged position within the Communist camp and there should be no such 
practice as forcing one’s unilateral views upon others as something ob- 
ligatory. Unity is incompatible with great-power chauvinist arbitrariness 
and dogmatic, blind obedience. Interference in the domestic affairs of 
brother parties and brother countries and divisive schemes against them 
must be thoroughly eliminated. 


The North Koreans have been more restrained since the Kosygin visit. 
The only significant uncomplimentary references to the Soviet Union were 


6 Pyongyang has made no public announcement of the agreement. A North Korean 
military delegation which had visited Moscow for VE Day anniversary celebrations 
spent nearly a month in the Soviet Union, presumably working out details of the 
agreement. 
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made by Kim Il-sung in a speech in Indonesia in April, but even these re- 
ferred indirectly to Soviet attempts to interfere in North Korean internal 
affairs during the Khrushchev era. Kim repeated earlier charges that “re- 
visionists” had tried to force “international division of labor” on North 
Korea, had refused to assist North Korea in the construction of a machine 
building industry and had attempted to slow down North Korea’s rural 
collectivization program. The theme of this speech was that the North 
Korean economy was rebuilt after the Korean war largely through the ef- 
forts of the Korean people and not a single direct reference was made to 
Soviet aid. 

Thus the North Koreans are reacting to what they apparently consider 
to be a new situation in the international Communist movement—and as 
long as this situation continues, they probably will continue to be cautious 
and circumspect on issues dividing the Soviet Union and Communist China. 

North Korea’s more pronounced support of the Chinese in the dispute 
prior to the removal of Khrushchev was based largely on issues which af- 
fected North Korea directly: on Soviet attempts to direct North Korean 
economic planning, to remove Kim Il-sung or to undercut his position of 
dominance, and on what the North Koreans considered to be a weak Soviet 
approach to U.S. policy in South Korea and in all of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. The North Koreans were disturbed by Soviet preoccupation with 
peaceful coexistence and competition with the U.S., a country North Korea 
had only recently engaged in a bitter war and which still presented a major 
obstacle to the achievement of Pyongyang’s foreign policy goals. 

Although North Korea had by 1960 embraced some domestic programs 
of the Chinese Communists, Pyongyang’s pro-Chinese stance in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute did not become obvious until 1962. By 1963 North Korea 
was solidly backing the Chinese in the dispute. 

The military coup in South Korea in May 1961 seems to have intensified 
Pyongyang’s fears that the United States was only marking time until an 
attempt was made to destroy the DPRK—and the North Korean leadership 
apparently felt the need for military guarantees from both the USSR and 
the CPR. Kim Il-sung travelled to both Moscow and Peking in July 1961 to 
sign mutual assistance pacts, acknowledging the continued importance of 
Soviet backing against any external threat. When Khrushchev attacked the 
Albanian leaders at the 22nd CPSU Congress in October 1961 and provoked 
an angry retort from Chou En-lai, Kim and the Korean delegation re- 
mained publicly silent. In the autumn of 1962, relations between Moscow 
and Peking clearly worsened and North Korean “neutralism” was put to 
new and strenuous tests. The immediate issues were Yugoslavia, India and 
Cuba—and in each case Pyongyang lined up with Peking. Probably most 
significant of the three was Pyongyang’s strongly militant position on the 
Cuban crisis of October 1962, in which North Korean leaders apparently 
decided that the USSR was unwilling to face up to the U.S. in a major 
crisis. The North Koreans called for a firm stand against the U.S. in Cuba, 
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to force the “imperialists” to take their “bloodstained hands off Cuba at 
once.” . : 

Continuing pressures were placed on the North Korean leadership by 
the CPSU to accept Soviet policies, but this apparently had little effect 
other than to push North Korea closer to Peking. Kim, in reporting to a 
party plenum in November 1961, stated that de-Stalinization was not the 
concern of North Korea. He said: “The problem of Stalin and anti-Party 
factions in the CPSU has nothing to do with our Party and cannot be the 
subject of discussion by or in our Party.” 

Kim particularly objected to the “anti-personality cult” phase of de- 
Stalinization, acceptance of which would have weakened his own position. 
The practice of crediting Kim with nearly all innovations in Korean domes- 
tic and foreign policy has also served the purpose of asserting Korean inde- 
pendence from all external influences, thereby avoiding giving credit to 
either the Soviet Union or Communist China for policies followed. 

The North Koreans complained a number of times, notably in an ex- 
tremely bitter Nodong Sinmun editorial in October 1963, that the USSR 
used,’ or attempted to use, its economic and military assistance as a lever 
to direct North Korean economic planning: The Koreans have claimed that 
adoption of Soviet policies would have resulted in heavy losses both in 
agriculture and industry. The Nodong Sinmun editorial claimed that Soviet 
control of the economic development of other Communist countries would 
deprive these countries of their independence and sovereignty. 

Pyongyang’s emphasis on self-reliance since late 1962 is an indication of 
Korean determination to continue an independent course with or without 
Soviet aid. A drop in Soviet economic aid is probably a major reason for 
North Korean attempts in the past two or three years to purchase heavy 
industrial equipment in a number of West European countries Kim Il- 
sung, in his 1965 New Year’s Day message, indicated that North Korea 
had “in the last two to three years in view of the existing situation” had to 
spend more “to increase defense capacity” and thereby had slowed down 
economic development. The Seven Year Plan is believed to be at least one 
year behind schedule, but to what extent this can be blamed on a drop in 
Soviet military and economic aid is not known. 

The North Koreans in September 1964, in defending independent eco- 
nomic development, gave little credit to the Soviet Union for North Korea’s 
economic recovery. This stance was taken in reply to severe Soviet criticism 


TIt should be noted that even here the North Koreans made no direct reference to 
the Soviet Union, but it is quite clear that the criticism is directed against the USSR. 
North Korean pronouncements in the dispute, in sharp contrast to those made by 
Peking have been couched in Communist jargon and have avoided personal abuse of 
Soviet leaders or direct reference to the USSR. 

8 So far, the North Koreans have not been noticeably successful in attempts to pur- 
chase whole plants and heavy equipment. The chief stumbling block has been North 
Korea’s insistence on long-term, deferred payment plans. 
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of the Asian Economic Seminar held in Pyongyang in June 1964.9 An edi- 
torial in Nodong Sinmun claimed that Soviet manufactured goods were 
sold to North Korea at exorbitant prices while extremely low prices were 
paid for North Korean raw materials. 

Other North Korean statements backing the Chinese line, all made be- 
fore October 1964, criticized the Soviet Union for attempting to retain abso- 
lute control of nuclear weapons in the Communist bloc and criticized the 
nuclear test ban treaty, claiming that it only assisted the U.S. in its “prepa- 
rations for a nuclear war.” North Korea also claimed that all “socialist” 
countries should possess the latest military techniques and that the Com- 
munist bloc was dependent on the total armed strength of all members and 
not “dependent on a particular weapons system in the hands of one 
country.” Pyongyang called the two Chinese nuclear tests a “tremendous 
victory for the socialist camp,” and a “telling blow to U.S. nuclear black- 
mail.” 

In another pre-Brezhnev/Kosygin statement, the North Koreans criti- 
cized the CPSU for adopting a paternalistic attitude toward Asian Com- 
munist parties. The North Koreans accused the Soviet Union of being 
relatively insensitive to Asian needs and of adopting a “big-power chauvin- 
istic” attitude toward Asian and African countries. Indirectly, the Soviet 
Union was accused of having a racial bias in its policies toward Asian Com- 
munist parties. 

The North Korean position on Vietnam has been generally the same as 
that of Peking and Hanoi. Pyongyang has called the U.S. offer of talks 
without any preconditions “an attempt to hoodwink the people. The U.S. 
must leave South Vietnam. South Vietnamese problems must be settled by 
South Vietnam in accordance with the platform of the NFLSV.” Pyong- 
yang has stated that North Korea will send volunteers to South Vietnam at 
any time that they are requested. The dispatch of South Korean troops to 
South Vietnam has been described by Pyongyang as additional evidence of 
U.S. control of the South Korean government. Pyongyang declared that it 
would supply the Viet Cong with arms and equipment for as many troops 
as South Korea supplied to South Vietnam. 

South Korea: Pyongyang’s long-range goal is unification of the Korean 
peninsula under Communist rule, but the short-range, and more realistic, 
goal is weakening whatever South Korean government that may be in 
power, creating the impression among South Koreans that unification on 
Communist terms will result in many benefits to the south, and that all 
economic distress and unemployment in South Korea can be blamed on the 
United States. 

This is a large order and Pyongyang is still far from success. Though the 
memories of the harsh Communist rule of 1950 and early 1951 are fading, 

9 Moscow claimed that the seminar was a rump meeting attended by pro-Chinese 


yes men who represented no one and who knew nothing about economics. The seminar 
was arranged and completely controlled by the Chinese and Koreans. 
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there is still extremely limited support for Communism among South Ko- 
reans. However, some-Sou-h Koreans are beginning to show interest in 
some alternative to the United Nations formula for unification. The interest 
in unification has been stimulated in part by the economic difficulties in the 
south and by the hope that a united Korea would be more economically 
viable. Pyongyang’s hopes or unification of Korea, however, will probably 
depend more on the success or failure of the South Korean government in 
solving its economic problems than anything the north may be able to 
accomplish. 

Just what have been the tactics of the North Korean regime in its poli- 
cies toward South Korea? Fyongyang has proposed north-south negotiations 
frequently in the past ten years, with more recent proposals being spiced 
with offers of economic assistance. Pyongyang has also frequently called for 
establishment of a revolutionary party in the south to bring about expulsion 
of U.S. troops, gain contro! of the ROK government and press for unifica- 
tion. One of the prime goals of North Korean agents infiltrated into the 
south probably has been -o get some kind of a revolutionary movement 
started; however, the Communists have not been very successful. 

North Korean unification propaganda has stepped up considerably since 
1960, as Pyongyang has tried to take advantage of the progress made in 
economic construction in the north and of the overthrow of Syngman Rhee 
in the south.!° The North Koreans took advantage of a letter to Kim Il-sung 
in November 1964 from the president of the Korean Affairs Institute 
(Washington, D.C.) to again restate their unification line. Kim’s reply, of 
January 8, 1965, insisted that Korean unification was an internal affair of 
the Korean people and that the basic obstacle remained the U.S., which was 
“still militarily occupying South Korea.” Kim described the U.N. as an 
“aggressive tool of the United States,” with no “competence whatsoever to 
meddle in the Korean question.” 

Kim’s long statement was interlarded with, as are all such statements 
from the north, a heavy dose of propaganda. His main purpose was not so 
much to promote unification as it was to promote trouble for the Pak 
Chong-hui government. The theme was-roughly as follows: “North Korea 
is rich and happy becaus2 it is run, by Koreans. South Korea is wretched 


10 The North Korean propaganda campaign has included a concentrated effort since 
1962 to introduce Communist propaganda into South Korea concealed within counter- 
feited or even genuine non-Communist publications. In most instances the material has 
apparently been mailed from North Korea, but also from Hong Kong, Phnom Penh, 
Cairo, Conakry and other places. Presumably this latter material is sent through dip- 
lomatic channels and then placed in the open mails by North Korean officials or their 
sympathizers abroad. Pyongyang has used nearly 60 foreign publications for this pur- 
pose, including publications from West Germany, France, England, the U.S., Korea, 
Japan, Austria and Singapore. American publications counterfeited by the North 
Koreans include the Departement of State Bulletin, Newsweek, the New York Times, 
and the Asian Survey. Most of the counterfeits have had either Korean or English 
language propaganda insertec. 
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and poor because it is run by the U.S. and American puppets. We want to 
help you. Kick out Pak and the Americans.” 

Kims letter claimed that the north favored free north-south elections, 
with complete freedom for all political parties in north and south. Again, 
this proposal is nothing more than standard window-dressing, since the 
north is not likely to submit to all-Korea elections when the north has less 
than one-third of the total population of Korea. Nor is Pyongyang likely to 
allow outside supervision of elections in North Korea. Under Kim’s pro- 
posal, free elections would be dependent on withdrawal of foreign troops 
and without interference “of outside forces.” The results of recent elections 
in the north make it clear that free elections are an unlikely occurrence 
under the Communists. At the last national assembly elections in North 
Korea in 1962, 100% of the electorate reportedly voted for the official slate. 

Kim repeated the confederation proposal he had made in 1960, under 
which both north and south would retain their existing political systems 
and maintain their independent activities. The North Korean approach here 
is probably designed to give the Communists a better opportunity to in- 
filtrate the south without any great risk to their own system. 

As an even more intermediate step, Kim proposed economic and cultural 
cooperation, with the stress being on the benefits to accrue to the South 
Korean agricultural economy when combined with the industrial power of 
the north. However, Kim made no reference to previous proposals to “give” 
large quantities of industrial and consumer goods to the south. The most 
recent North Korean aid proposal was made by the Supreme People’s As- 
sembly in March 1964—and repeated many times in the following months 
—by which the North Koreans offered to “give” annually to the south some 
300,000 tons of rice, 100,000 tons of steel, a billion kwh of electricity and 
significant amounts of other materials needed. The offer also included jobs 
for the unemployed in the south. It is frankly questionable whether North 
Korea would be able to follow through on this offer and it is probable that 
the offer was made entirely for its propaganda effect. 

North Korean propaganda in recent years has given more stress to what 
Pyongyang describes as the contrast between North Korean full employ- 
ment and widescale unemployment in South Korea. Kim Tl-sung, while in 
Indonesia in April 1965, referred to the “seven million unemployed and 
semiunemployed in South Korea. And more than one million peasant house- 
holds suffer from hunger in the lean spring months each year.” The repatria- 
tion of Koreans from Japan to North Korea is offered as a contrast to the 
emigration of South Koreans to Europe and Latin America to find work. 
Korea News (a North Korean propaganda magazine distributed in the 
non-Communist world) has given detailed information on the use of South 
Koreans in West German mining industry, describing “low wages, dangerous 
working conditions, no safety devices.” North Korea has also strongly criti- 
cized the emigration of South Koreans to Brazil, Paraguay and other Latin 
American countries. 
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. Japan: The North Korean regime has maintained an attitude of antag- 
onism toward the Japanese government, attacking Japanese leaders in terms 
only slightly less harsh than those used against the United States. North 
Korean policies toward Japan have been conditioned by nationalist antag- 
onism resulting from the long Japanese occupation, by Japan’s close align- 
ment with the United States and by the recently concluded ROK-~-Japan 
talks aimed at “normalization” of South Korean-Japanese relations. 

The North Koreans, with the assistance of their auxiliaries in Japan, did 
everything possible to sabotage the talks between Tokyo and Seoul. The 
Communists claimed that the United States was the prime mover and 
manipulator of the talks, with the goal being te set up a “northeast Asia 
treaty organization” with Japan as its core. Pyongyang has claimed such 
an agreement would reinstitute Japanese control over South Korea. In an 
interview in Djakarta in April 1965, Kim Il-sung claimed that the talks 
were used by the United States “to hamper peaceful unification of Korea 
and to realize the overseas expansion of the militaristic forces of Japan.” 
Kim further stated that no matter what agreements were reached, they 
would be null and void. 

The North Koreans insist that many questions between Korea and Japan 
can only be dealt with by a unified Korean government. Pyongyang claims 
that the DPRK must participate in any decisions made on the status of 
Korean nationals in Japan, on the reparations claim and on the fisheries . 
question. Pyongyang claims that good relations with Japan depend on the 
Japanese government, that the Japanese government pursues a hostile policy 
toward the DPRK. Japanese Foreign Minister Shiina in April 1965 re- 
portedly stated that Japan was not presently studying the “matter of nor- 
malization of relations with North Korea.” Shiina said he believed it 
advisable for Japan to follow the principle of separation of trade from 
politics with North Korea as it did in the case of Communist China. 

Even though political relations with Tokyo remain cool, the North Ko- 
reans have not let this interfere with trade relations. The increased volume 
and value of trade in recent years is impressive, amounting to about $9 mil- 
lion in 1962, $16 million in 1963 and approximately $30 million in 1964. 
The revocation of the ban on direct trade in April 1961 (in effect since 
April 1955) is partially responsible for this rapid rise. Prior to 1961, trade 
had been conducted through the ports of Dairen and Hong Kong. 

Arangements for North Korean-Japanese trade are all made in North 
Korea: the Japanese government still refuses to allow North Korean trade 
officials to enter Japan. Yi Chu-yon, Minister of Foreign Trade, stated in 
February 1965 that a large number of representatives of Japanese firms had 
visited North Korea, “while no North Korean trade mission has ever visit- 
ed Japan. Unless technicians and those who are in trade circles visit Japan, 
the expansion of trade will never be utilizec.” A major reason for the Japa- 
nese government’s position in the past has been Tokyo’s fear that any easing 
of travel restrictions would make conclusion of the ROK-~Japanese talks 
more difficult. 
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The North Koreans have shown considerable interest in purchasing large 
amounts of Japanese machinery and equipment, even whole plants, on a 
deferred payment basis. A Japanese business delegation in North Korea in 
November~December 1964, there to conclude a 1965 trade contract, agreed 
to press the Japanese government to allow North Korea to purchase heavy 
equipment and plants on long-term deferred payment contracts. 

A major factor complicating relations between Japan and North Korea 
has been the presence of 600,000 Koreans in Japan. A large proportion of 
these Koreans are unemployed, living in slum-like conditions; and Pyong- 
yang has utilized this dissatisfied minority as a channel for the exhortation 
of revolutionary appeals. The North Koreans control the larger of the two 
organizations of Koreans in Japan, the General Association of Koreans in 
Japan (GAKJ, often called the Chosen Soren) and have used it to push 
the Communist line on unification, to organize opposition to the ROK-Japan 
talks, to campaign for removal of all restrictions on travel between Japan 
and North Korea. The Chosen Soren is also a very likely point of contact 
with North Korean agents entering Japan and those passing through Japan 
en route to South Korea. North Korean subversive activity in Japan is 
believed to be concerned primarily with information on U.S. forces, Japan’s 
self-defense forces, and information on Japan’s political and economic 
climate. i 

The Chosen Soren has also been the organizer in Japan of the drive to 
repatriate Koreans to North Korea. A Chosen Soren petition to the Kishi 
government in August 1958 for repatriation was turned down. The Chosen 
Soren then mounted a massive campaign to get this decision reversed. All 
political parties in Japan, from the LDP to the JCP, united to support the 
repatriation issue on a bipartisan basis. Under such mounting pressure, the 
Kishi government indicated in February 1959 that it would agree to re- 
patriation. A cabinet meeting decided that the procedures should be en- 
trusted to the Red Cross Societies of Japan and North Korea, lest the de- 
cision be construed as de facto recognition of North Korea. 

South Korean pressure on Japan to drop the repatriation plan was in- 
tense. The ROK suspended all trade with Japan, warned the Japanese gov- 
ernment that it “will use force if necessary to stop the deportation” and 
even appealed to the American Red Cross. The Kishi government remained 
firm, however, asserting that Japan would commit “a moral crime” if it were 
to ignore the “internationally accepted concept of freedom to choose one’s 
own domicile.” 1! 

A formal agreement on repatriation was finally reached on August 13, 
1959. Repatriation still continues, after five years, with over 82,000 re- 
patriated in approximately 125 crossings. Around 1000 Koreans were in 
each of the earlier repatriation groups, but this number has gradually 
dropped as the Chosen Soren now apparently finds it more difficult to con- 
vince the remaining Koreans to repatriate to the “fatherland.” 


11 Kiwon Chung, “Japanese-North Korean Relations,” Asian Survey, IV:4 (April 
1964), 788-803. 
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Afro-Asia: North Korean efforts in the Afro-Asian world have been 
particularly noticeable since the beginning of 1963 and were highlighted in 
1964 by the establishment of relations with five states, by the first visits 
of non-Communist chiefs of state (President Sukarno of Indonesia and 
President Keita of Mali), by the tour through Africa and Asia by Choe 
Yong-kon, and by the Asian Economic Seminar held in Pyongyang. Premier 
Kim Il-sung made his first trip to a non-Communist country since the 
establishment of the DPRK when he visited Indonesia in April 1965. 

North Korean foreign policy statements in regard to Africa and Asia 
have been in general agreement with over-all foreign policy aims, but the 
North Koreans have gone out of their way to stress certain policies in 
order to curry favor with strategic countries in the area. For example, 
strong pro-Arab statements and denunciations of Israel as an “imperialist 
satellite” are obviously aimed at improving relations with North African 
and Middle Eastern countries. Pyongyang has probably gone farther in 
backing Indonesia in its “confrontation” with Malaysia than North Ko- 
rea’s own interests would dictate, but here again we have a quid pro quo, 
with Indonesia strongly backing North Korea’s unification proposals. 

North Korean propaganda in Asia and Africa has also been aimed at 
proving the “complete submission” of the South Korean government to the 
United States and at undercutting the U.S. and U.N. position in Korea. 
This has included widespread distribution of pamphlets charging that the 
Korean war was started by South Korea and the U.S., that the U.S. carried 
out germ warfare, that the U.S. has committed “atrocities” in North and 
South Korea. For example, in December 1964, Pyongyang reported that 50 
bodies “of people butchered by the Yankee beasts were found in South 
Hwanghae province.” In addition, “590 bodies were found who were buried 
alive.” 

The North Koreans have exploited the “capture” and release of two 
US. pilots in 1963-64, The plane the two men were in strayed by accident 
over the DMZ and was forced down. In order to obtain their release the 
US. military authorities signed a receipt which stated the pilots “were 
committing an act of military espionage . . . in violation of the armistice 
agreement.” Photographs of the receipt and photographs of the signed 
“confessions” of the two pilots were widely distributed by North Korea, 
one outlet being the Korea News. 

North Korean tactics in Africa and Asia have not only been aimed at 
linking South Korea’s foreign policy with U.S. foreign policy, but also to 
link South Korean domestic policy with U.S. agencies in South Korea. 
North Korean propaganda stressed American “economic” control of South 
Korea. 

The visit to Indonesia by Kim Il-sung climaxed a year of extremely close 
North Korean-Indonesian relations which began with the establishment of 
diplomatic relations on April 16, 1964. President Sukarno has said a num- 
ber of times in the past year that a special relationship exists between the 
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“socialist countries” of Indonesia, Cambodia, North Vietnam, North Korea 
and China. Sukarno has praised North Korean economic development and 
implied that North Korean techniques, particularly in agriculture, might be 
applied in Indonesia. 

The big move has been in Africa, highlighted by the visit of Choe Yong- 
kon in November and December of 1964 to the UAR, Algeria, Mali and 
Guinea, The only direct effect of this trip was raising the level of relations 
with the UAR from chargé to ambassadorial level. However, the trip is 
believed to have had some effect on the long-range relative standing of 
North and South Korea in Africa. Choe’s trip was followed by a wide swing 
through Africa by Vice Foreign Minister Kim Tae-hui, a special envoy of 
Kim Il-sung. Kim Tae-hui made final arrangements in Tanzania for estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations in January 1965. 

One of the reasons the North Koreans have found Africa such a fruitful 
hunting ground has been the relative lack of opposition put up by South 
Korea. South Korean representation is inadequate to handle South Korea’s 
interests, particularly to combat the many-faceted North Korean program 
aimed at displacing South Korea from Africa. South Korea’s ambassador to 
France is concurrently ambassador to a majority of the countries South 
Korea maintains relations with in Africa. He obviously is unable to deal 
effectively—from Paris—with the activities of North Korea on the scene. 
However, vigorous South Korean action in Uganda probably was responsi- 
ble for North Korea’s unsuccessful efforts to establish a mission there. 
North Korea announced in March 1963 that diplomatic relations had been 
established with Uganda and that a North Korean embassy would be 
established in Kampala, but no such embassy has been established as yet. 

The South Korean government has taken another move to counter the 
North Korean offensive, sending a goodwill mission on a two months tour 
of Africa from February to April of 1965, touring nine countries (including 
Dahomey, Central African Republic, Gabon, Niger, Nigeria). Stops in 
Niger, Central African Republic and Dahomey were directly aimed at ne- 
gating North Korean efforts in these countries. 

A major center of operations for North Korea in Africa has been Mali. 
The North Korean ambassador to Mali, So Ul-hyon, has been active in 
central and western Africa, He headed a delegation to the Central African 
Republic in January 1965 and a joint communique expressed the need for 
diplomatic relations between the two countries. No concrete action has been 
taken as yet, however, to establish diplomatic relations. So Ul-hyon headed 
a delegation to Congo (Brazzaville) in September 1964, and his visit ap- 
parently was connected with the ultimate decision to establish relations. 

A measure of the priority North Korea has placed on improving its posi- 
tion is the number of non-bloc delegations visiting North Korea, over 100 
in 1964, and the number of Korean delegations overseas, about 50 in 1964. 
Korea News in January 1965 claimed that the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with six additional states (including the UAR) in 1964 was the 
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“fruition of our strenuous efforts to establish diplomatic relations, expand 
foreign trade and develop cultural exchange.” It is interesting that this 
first issue of Korea News in 1965 had a long summary of North Korean 
activities in 1964 in non-Communist countries, whereas the first issue in 
1964 had no such summary. A very successful aspect of the North Korean 
program has been the utilization of music and dance troupes on African 
and Asian tours. These groups apparently have been well received. In many 
cases their performances have included folk songs and dances of the country 
they are performing in. Korean film weeks, film shows and photo exhibitions 
were held in 1964 in Indonesia, Ceylon, Cambodia, Algeria, UAR, Guinea, 
Mali, Iraq, etc. ` 

Prospects: North Korea’s intensive effort to improve its international 
position is likely to continue unabated—and probably with a fair measure 
of success. Only a concerted drive by South Korea will prevent Pyongyang 
from improving its relative international position vis-a-vis Seoul. Pyongyang 
can be expected to continue to use the issue of economic development in 
North Korea vs. “economic difficulties” in South Korea as a major facet of 
its over-all propaganda campaign. The North Koreans will probably make 
new gains in the establishment of diplomatic and trade relations, particu- 
larly in Africa, with sponsorship by Communist China being a significant 
factor. There seems no real likelihood that North Korea will significantly 
alter’ its present position on issues dividing the international Communist 
movement. However, North Korea is likely to continue its position of rela- 
tive independence within the Communist world, maintaining a cautious 
attitude toward the Soviet Union as long as the present situation continues. 





M. T. HAGGARD is an American student of political developments in Asian Commu- 
nist countries. 


JAPANESE ATTITUDE TOWARD CHINA 
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In the United States-Japan Joint Communiqué of January 13, 
1965, President Johnson and Prime Minister Sato stated the China policy 
of their respective countries as follows: 


The President emphasized the United States policy of firm support for 
the Républic of China and his grave concern that Communist China’s 
militant policies and expansionist pressures against its neighbors endan- 
ger the peace of Asia. The Prime Minister stated that it is the funda- 
mental policy of the Japanese government to maintain friendly ties 
based on the regular diplomatic relationship with the government of the 
Republic of China and at the same time to continue to promote private 
contact which is being maintained with the Chinese mainland in such 
matters as trade on the basis of the principle of separation of political 
matters from economic matters. 


The most remarkable feature of this Communiqué was that Japan openly 
declared a policy of promoting trade with Mainland China, which the 
United States has branded an aggressive power. It was the first occasion on 
which a Japanese Prime Minister expressed disagreement with the United 
States over China in a Joint Communiqué. At the time of Yoshida’s visit to 
Washington in 1954, China trade was not even mentioned. The Kennedy- 
Ikeda conference in 1961 had merely committed the two nations to close 
consultation in dealing with China. What has pushed Sato to such a “for- 
ward looking” position on China? This change is all the more remarkable, 
since Sato has long been associated with the anti-Mainland China groups. 

One reason for the change might be found in the international position 
of the United States. Now that the United States is meeting greater opposi- 
tion not only from neutrals but also from allies, Japan might feel freer to 
express disagreement over China than before. But another factor is the 
rising demand in Japan for closer relations with China, not only among left 

‘wing intellectuals and politicians but also among conservative politicians 
and businessmen. 

First of all, it is important to realize that not many Japanese regard 
Communist China as a “cold war” enemy, nor do they accept the “China- 
Communism-enemy” equation which is so widely held in the United States. 
This may be partly due to the fact that demilitarized Japan has become so 
accustomed to delegating her defense responsibilities to the United States 
that she has lost both the desire and the capacity for serious consideration 
of military matters. It may also be due to the absence of any strong appre- 
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hension of Communist invasion, and to a tendency not to treat militant 
Chinese revolutionary claims at face value, but rather to see them as a 
passing phase which will disappear when the Communist regime is more 
securely established and the standard of living has gone up. Opinion polls 
have indicated that more Japanese regard the United States bases in Japan 
as objects of nuclear attack that might involve Japan in war rather than as 
deterrents to Communist aggression against Japan.t 

To say that there is no intense fear of Communist invasion does not. mean 
that the Japanese regard Communist China with friendly confidence. 
Broadly speaking the Japanese attitude toward China may be considered a 
mixture of fear, disdain, and a sense of kinship.” For centuries, Japan had 
looked up to China as the greatest country in Asia until Chinese weakness 
was exposed to the world in the end of the nineteenth century. Yet Japan 
continued to hold her neighbor in awe and called her the “sleeping lion” 
which might one day awake from her temporary slumber to shake the world. 
Though torn by internal and international wars, China’s sheer size, man 
power and physical resources continued to impress the Japanese with its 
potential power. After fifteen years of Communist control, China today is 
seen as a unified and powerful nation, determined to surpass the advanced 
nations in industrial output, military strength and political influence. More- 
over, it is armed with a revolutionary ideology and a monolithic political 
structure. The Japanese cannot but respond with fear to the emergence of 
Communist China. 

Yet, if the Japanese are not exactly terrified by the appearance of a 
mighty neighbor, the reason may be that they have retained the sense of 
disdain toward China which was widely held in pre-war days. Many Japa- 
nese who were educated in the decades following the Sino-Japanese War 
and who are over forty today, were accustomed to regard Japan as the 
leader in modernization in Asia, and China as a very poor second. Chankoro, 
or pigtailed fellow, was a typical expression of the disdainful way in which 
Japanese referred to Chinese. To these Japanese, it is simply inconceivable 
that the same chankoro can now manage the most powerful nation in Asia 
and present a genuine threat to Japan. - 

A sense of kinship is the third characteristic attitude of the Japanese 
toward China, and one that softens whatever sense of hostility may be 
caused by fear or disdain. Most Japanese refer to cultural affinity, racial 


1 An opinion survey of students by the Tokyo University Press in July 1962 showed 
that 84% thought that Japen might possibly become involved in war because of the 
new U.S.-Japan Security Treaty and the presence of U.S. military bases on its soil. 
See also the opinion survey by Douglas Mendel (Thz Japanese People and Foreign 
Policy (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1961], pp. 81-121) in which in 1955 
only 19% of the Japanese sample thought U.S. bases aided Japanese security and 43% 
thought they endangered Japan. 

2 Shinkichi Eto, and others, “Nihonjin no chugokukan to chugoku kenkyu” (Japa- 
nese Image of China and Chinese Studies), Sekai (June 1963), pp. 57f. 
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similarity, and geographical proximity as providing the basis for a feeling 
of closeness toward China. The traditional phrase debun doshu, i.e., com- 
mon script and common race, is quoted frequently to reaffirm historical ties 
between the two nations. The simple fact of geographic proximity is in- 
variably the starting point of any discussion advocating the resumption of 
Japanese relations with China. A good neighbor policy has general appeal. 
China is presented as Japan’s most important neighbor with whom close 
relations should be established. 

The sentiments of the millions of Japanese businessmen, technicians, civil 
servants, and former servicemen and their families to whom China is not 
a “strange” land tends to strengthen the special feeling of kinship toward 
China. Whether or not these people went to China to exploit or fight the 
Chinese, they personally felt affection for the Chinese people and for the 
country. To many Japanese of the pre-war generation, the Chinese were not 
quite “foreigners,” as were Americans or Europeans. Nor was China a com- 
pletely alien land. Some advocates of Sino-Japanese solidarity today are 
motivated by their experiences in China before and during the war. Many 
others simply keep their experiences as personal memories quite unrelated 
to their present views on China.? Yet the existence of a large number of 
China-experienced Japanese adds strength to the kinship feeling professed 
by the Japanese toward China, The attitude of the post-war generation 
toward China is considerably less marked by either feelings of disdain or 
kinship. To them China is a mysterious and frightening “foreign” country.* 
Fifteen years of estrangement from China have added distance between the 
peoples of China and Japan and may eventually result in material changes 
in the Japanese attitude toward China. 

It is difficult to correlate the general attitude of the Japanese public with 
any specific policy argument regarding China. Nor can we draw from it 
enthusiasm for a rapprochement with the Mainland. Yet as long as the 
Japanese continue to possess a feeling of closeness toward China and as 
long as China holds the lure of a potential market, closer relations as such 
will not be opposed by the general public. In fact the polls have indicated 
a trend toward favoring recognition of Mainland China, and of promoting 
trade relations with it.5 


3 Hikotaro Ando, “Kindai nihonjin no chugokuzo” (China Image of Modern Japa- 
nese), Chuo Koron (July 1964), p. 112. 

4 Ibid. Yoshimi Takeuchi, “Chugoku mondai ni tsuite no shiteki kanso” (Personal 
Views on the China Problem), Sekai (June 1963), p. 77. 

5 Opinion survey conducted by Douglas Mendel in 1957-58 shows that altogether 
74% of the Osaka samples, 58% of the Izumo samples and 54% of the national samples 
favored recognition of either Communist China alone or of Communist China and 
Taiwan. As to trade with China, 48% of the Osaka samples, 36% of the Izumo 
samples thought it “absolutely necessary” and 39% of the former and 41% of the 
latter felt it “somewhat helpful” for Japan’s economic future. Mendel, op. cit., pp. 
234-244. Opinion survey taken by the Yomiuri in 1961 concerning the entry of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations shows that 29% favored entry, 18% thought it 
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The most common argument of the “progressive” intellectuals who favor 
close ties with Communist China is that Japan mistreated China in the past 
and should now atone for its guilt. They claim tha: no individual Japanese 
is exempt from the “China guilt,” because Japan carried out aggression and 
atrocities as an organized body. They consider Japan’s rise to the status 
of a great power as having been attained through the sacrifice of China,’ 
and argue further that since Japan’s military aggression launched China on 
the course of its “national liberation” movement, Japan is morally obliged 
to approve China’s present government.’ Many of these writers, publicists 
and scholars who have visited China in the past ten years returned feeling 
doubly guilty, as the Chinese expressed their willingness to forget the past. 
To some the sense of guilt is undoubtedly derived from the memory of their 
personal war-time experiences. Hotta Yoshie, a novelist and a known advo- 
cate of close relations with the Mainland, speaks of his repentant feeling 
when he witnessed the cheos in Shanghai in 1946.° Ohara Soichiro, the 
president of Kurashiki Rayon Company—the first Japanese firm to export a 
vinylon plant to China—expressed his desire to compensate for the dam- 
ages Japan inflicted upon China where he served as a soldier during the 
war.!° But to many others it seems probable that the “China guilt” is little 
more than a plausible theme. 

More important to “progressive” intellectuals in determining their sym- 
pathy for China is their appreciation of the Chinese revolution as the model 
for Asian nationalist movements. They feel that China has won full inde- 
pendence from foreign rule and has achieved internal reform, and the fact 
that the Chinese revolution became a Communis: revolution does not de- 
tract from their admiration. Many intellectuals who might be against a 
Communist regime in Japan, nevertheless accept the establishment of 
a Communist government in China, because this government has success- 
fully transformed China into a powerful and unified nation. 

Another important factor that brings the “progressive” intellectuals close 
to Communist China is anti-American nationalism. Ever since the National- 








inevitable, 8% opposed, and 45% did not know. Quoted in Naikaku soridaijin kanbo 
shingishitsu (Secretarial Office of the Prime Minister), Zenkoku yoron chosa no genkyo 
(National Opinion Survey Findings), 1961, p. 101. 

6 Kenzo Nakajima, “Atarashii akujoken no hassei” (New Development of Unfavor- 
able Conditions), Sekai (Oct. 1958), p. 41. 

7 Kitaro Shimizu, “Nichu kan ni koso heiwateki kyozon” (Peaceful Coexistence 
Should Be Established Especially between Japan and China), Sekai (Nov. 1958), 
p. 107. 

8 Yoshie Hotta, “Rekishi to dootoku no mondai” (Problem of History and Moral- 
ity), Sekai (Oct. 1958), pp. 32f. 

9 Yoshie Hotta, “Kokko kaifuku towa nanika” (What Is Restoration of Diplomatic 
Relations?), Asahi Journal (Jan. 31, 1965), pp. 20. 

10 Soichiro Ohara, “Taichugoku purante yushutsu ni tsuite”? (On Plant Export to 
China), Sekai (Sept. 1963), pp. 107£. 

11 Shigeru Nanbara, “Nichu kokko kaifuku no michi” (Way to the Restoration of 
Diplomatic Relations between Japan and China), Sekai (Oct. 1958), p. 18. 
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ist Government moved to Taiwan, Communist China has pledged the “liber- 
ation” of Taiwan and has regarded the United States as the main target of 
its nationalism. Today Communist China and the United States confront 
each other in a state of intense enmity in many parts of Asia. The Japanese 
intellectuals sympathize with China because of their own anti-American 
nationalism cultivated in the post-war years. In the years following the 
Japanese defeat, opposition to war, militarism, and nuclear armaments 
received support from most Japanese intellectuals. The United States, as 
the predominant nuclear power and as the principal occupying force in 
Japan, became a natural target for this nationalist and pacifist sentiment. 
The progressive intellectuals as well as the Socialist and Communist parties 
capitalized on the nationalist and pacifist sentiment, and demanded the 
withdrawal of the United States military bases from Japan. They called 
for the abrogation of mutual security arrangements with the United States, 
and for the full independence of Japan from American control. 

China was regarded as a “fighting friend” against the “common enemy of 
American imperialism” on the one hand, and a fellow “peace force” against 
American militarism on the other. The former view was spelled out by the 
late Asanuma Inejiro of the Socialist Party and is said to have cost the 
party about one million votes. It represented the attitude of the militant 
left wing of the party as well as that of the intellectuals. According to this 
view, the Japanese opposition to American bases in Japan and Okinawa, and 
the Chinese determination to “liberate” Taiwan are one and the same 
struggle against American imperialism. 

The Soviet nuclear explosion had already confused the leftist-oriented 
pacifists when the Chinese nuclear explosion took place on October 16, 1964, 
and placed the intellectuals and the political left in a painful dilemma. 
How should they explain the emergence of China as a nuclear power? 
Previously, they had regarded China as an object for atonement of Japan’s 
past guilt and a fellow fighter for national independence and the cause of 
peace. But now, with the exception of the Communists, the left wing did not 
approve the Chinese nuclear explosion. The Japanese Communists, who had 
supported Peking in its opposition to the Test Ban Treaty, continued to 
argue that it was not fair to expect Chjna to abstain when the United States 
encircled her with nuclear weapons. The Socialists, whose Fourth Mission 
was in China at the time of the explosion, announced that their Mission 
expressed regret and disapproval of the nuclear test in the presence of high 
Chinese officials, including Chou En-lai. The Mission had been placed in 
an extremely painful position, and showed understanding sympathy to 
China. Yet, the Socialists seemed to have felt that it was more important to 
reaffirm anti-nuclear, pacifist sentiments, and to assert independence from 
China. Pacifism and nationalism decided the Socialists’ position. 

Many intellectuals regretted the moral lapse of China, although some 
qualified their disapproval by pointing out that there were circumstances 
that made it inevitable for China to possess her own nuclear arms. Sakamoto 
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Yoshikazu, a scholar and frequent commentator on China, stated that 
Chinese frustrations over Taiwan—to them a just demand for national 
unification branded as aggression by the United States—and their rejection 
from international society, had forced them to seek heroic means in order 
to strengthen their voice.!” More interesting was the reaction of the sinolo- 
gist, Takeuchi Yoshimi, who agreed that the Chinese nuclear explosion was 
an unfortunate incident that should not have happened, yet emotionally 
he could not help applauding the Chinese for having achieved a phenomenal 
victory over the Anglo-Saxons and their supvorters, including some Japa- 
nese. He considered the explosion comparable to Japan’s victory in the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1905-06. Both were victories of nationalism and 
both had tremendously encouraging effects on the subjected peoples.4® With 
Takeuchi, it was nationalism and Asianism that determined his .attitude 
toward China. 

But it is the “pro-China” conservatives, led by former Prime Minister 
Ishibashi Tanzan, the late Takasaki Tatsuncsuke and veteran M. P. Mat- 
sumura Kenzo, who must be given more credit than all of the left wing for 
advancing trade with China. In 1959-60, when Japan faced the critical ques- 
tion of the revision of the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty, all three visited Com- 
munist China with the hope of preventing any adverse effects that the revised 
treaty might have on Sino-Japanese relations. None of them were enthusi- 
astic supporters of the Security Treaty. Since then they have revisited 
China and have been actively engaged in promoting relations with the 
Mainland. Matsumura and Takasaki callaborated in achieving the so-called 
LT, or the Liao Cheng-chih-Takasaki Trade Agreement, which is the pri- 
vate trade mechanism between Japan and China. These two men share a 
strong sense of guilt toward China, and a corsciousness of Asian solidarity. 

Takasaki, the founder of Toyo Can Producing Company, was the war- 
time president of the Manchuria Heavy Industries Company. After the war 
he joined the Liberal Democratic Party and attended the First Bandung 
Conference as the chief Japanese delegate. Matsumura, a member of the 
House of Representatives since pre-war days, has visited China many times 
and has many personal friends among the Chinese. Well versed in the arts 
and classics of China, and having had close contact in his Waseda days with 
revolutionary Chinese students and political refugees, Matsumura at eighty 
personifies the last of the traditional Pan Asianists who looked to China as 
a partner in the defense of Asia against Western domination. To him the 
feeling of “common script and commen race” is no empty phraseology.* 
He considers Chinese Communism to be essentially an expression of nation- 


12 Quoted in “Chugoku no jikken to nihon” (Chinese Experiment and Japan), The 
Asahi (Oct. 22, 1964). : 

13 Yoshimi Takeuchi, “Shu sakujin kara kaku jikken made” (From Chou Tso-jen 
to Nuclear Experiment), Sekai (Jan. 1965), p. 78. 

14 See Kenzo Matsumura, Sandai kaikorozu (Memoirs Covering the Three Periods 
of Meiji, Taisho and Showa), (Tokyo: Toyckeizai shinposha, 1964). 
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alism. Underlying his appreciation for Chinese nationalism is his sympathy 
for the poor and exploited peoples of Asia who have recently gained their 
independence. Japan must assist them not only economically but also with 
understanding and trust. Japan and China in particular, can and must trust 
each other in spite of differences in their political system.1*> Hence, Mat- 
sumura has made it his life work not only to promote trade but also to 
restore political relations with China. 

Another important group within the Liberal Democratic Party is the 
Ajia Afurika Mondai Kenkyukai (Afro-Asian Problems Research Associa- 
tion) which was organized on January 28, 1965, as a rival to the pro- 
Taiwan Ajia Mondai Kenkyukai (Asian Problems Research Association) 
which was launched on December 16, 1964. The pro-Taiwan group, led by 
Kaya Okinori, comprises the mainstream of the Liberal Democratic Party 
and includes the majority of the Kishi, Sato, and Ishii factions. They are 
staunch anti-Communists, who are older in age and who organized them- 
selves in order to prevent Prime Minister Sato from committing Japan to 
a pro-China course. The pro-China Ajia Afurika Mondai Kenkyukai con- 
sists of the younger House of Representative members, including the ma- 
jority of the Miki and Kono factions. Matsumura serves as adviser to this 
group. Though they cannot claim numerical equality with the pro-Taiwan 
group, it is significant that they have drawn over eighty members cutting 
across established factional lines.1¢ 

The spokesman for the pro-China Ajia Afurika Mondai Kenkyukai is 
Utsunomiya Tokuma, a junior member of the Ishibashi faction, who ac- 
companied Ishibashi on his first trip to China, and since then has revisited 
China and Southeast Asia. Like Matsumura, he sympathizes with the plight 
of the Asian people and supports their aspirations. He goes further than 
Matsumura, however, in attacking the crimes of colonialism in Asia, and 
in urging Japan to give positive assistance to contemporary Asian and 
African nationalist movements. He has a kind of guilt feeling that Japan 


15 Kenzo Matsumura, “Chugoku kara kaette” (On Having Returned from China), 
Asahi Journal (Oct. 7, 1962), pp. 19-23.. 

16 “Chugoku seisaku o towareru hoshu, kakushin” (Conservatives and Progressives 
Are Questioned on Their China Policy), Ekonomisuto (Feb. 23, 1965), pp. 14-23. The 
factional break-up of the two groups is as follows: 


Ajia Afurika Mondai Kenkyukai Ajia Mondai Kenkyukai 
Sato faction $ 9 (3) 27 
Kono faction 17 2 
Ikeda faction 8 12 (1) 
Miki faction 18 (3) 9 (2) 
Fujiyama faction 10 (1) 9 (2) 
Oono faction 13 (1) 9 (2) 
Kawashima faction 1 4 
Ishii faction 0 10 
Kishi-Fukuda faction (0) 13 
Others i 3 


( ) Indicates members of the House of Councillors 
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betrayed Asia in the course of her modernization, and also a belief that the 
future lies with the Asian and African peoples.1* 

Underlying the views of Matsumura, Utsunomiya, and other members of 
the Ajia Afurika Mondai Kenkyukai, is a tacit consensus that the time has 
come for Japan to free itself from American control. They feel that the 
United States has failed to appreciate Asian nationalism, that the situation 
in Asta calls for solutions by Asians, and that Japan can play a greater role 
in international society by obtaining a freer hand. They are nationalists, 
sharing the progressive intellectuals’ and the left wing politicians’ desire 
for greater independence from the United States, but they do not share the 
latter’s evaluation of America as an imperialist or militaristic power. To 
them, the United States is not bent on imperialistic aggression. When 
China’s nuclear explosion became known, Matsumura was concerned that 
it would incite anti-nuclear feelings and turn Japanese public opinion away 
from China. He himself thought that the explosion made the resumption of 
Japanese relations with China all the more important, because a nuclear 
power should not be excluded from international society. 

The attitude of business circles toward China has been based, under- 
standably, on business interests. While there is general interest in the 
China market, many businessmen have been cautious because of their dis- 
trust of a Communist regime as trading partner and fear of adverse effects 
on trade with the United States and Taiwan. Nevertheless, the total trade 
volume has risen steadily in the last few years until it reached a peak of 
311 million dollars in 1964. This is still only 2.13% of total Japanese trade, 
as compared with 28.59% with the United States.1® Chemical industries, 
potash and synthetic fibre, Japan’s main export interests, are now badly in 
need of new markets. With the intensification of the Sino-Soviet dispute 
and the Chinese demands for advanced chemical, petroleum refining ard 
electronic plants and techniques, however, Chinese trade with Western 
countries constituted 70% of her total trade in 1963 as against 30% with 
the Communist countries. England, France, West Germany, and Italy are 
showing marked interest in the China market. Japanese businessmen who 
have been actively promoting trade with the Mainland are apprehensive 
about the appearance of Western competitors. Okazaki Kaheita, chairman 
of the Nichu Sogo Boeki Renraku Kyogikai (General Council for Japan- 
China Trade) and president of the All Nippon Airways, who served in 
China for many years as a bank official, and Suzuki Kazuo, managing 
director of Nichu Boeki Sokushin Kai (Japan-China Trade Promotion 
Organization), share the beliefs of Matsumura and the pro-China conserva- 


17 Tokuma Utsunomiya, “Tozai nanboku no setten ajia” (Asia, the Meeting Point of 
East and West, North and South), Asaki Journal (Feb. 14, 1965), pp. 88-92. 

18 Okurasho Kanzeikyoku (Bureau of Customs of the Ministry of Finance), Gaikoku 
boeki gaikyo (General Situation of Foreign Trade}, no. 149 (Dec. 1964), pp. 36-31, 
34-35. 1964 trade with Taiwan was 279 million dollars which is 1.91% of total Japanese 
trade. 
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tive politicians that Japan and China are bound by special historic ties, 
that Japan should contribute to the peace and prosperity of Asia and that 
she should make decisions independently of the United States. They feel 
that they have already brought trade with Mainland China to the highest 
point possible under the limits of the present non-governmental agreement. 
Without the establishment of diplomatic relations, they argue, Japan cannot 
compete against the Western countries. 

As we have seen, the China issue is closely bound with Japanese nation- 
alism. Underlying all pro-China arguments, from the left wing Socialists 
to traditional conservatives, is the desire to become more independent of 
the United States. Attempts at dealing with China have called forth nation- 
alist assertions. China trade is frequently called jisku boeki, or independent 
trade, and pro-China diplomacy is referred to as jishu gaiko, or independ- 
ent diplomacy. Sympathy with Asian “national liberation” movements is 
largely sympathy with their nationalist aspirations even if they possess 
radical Communist overtones. It is precisely because of the nationalist 
element involved in the China issue that the Japanese government has been 
forced to take a “forward looking” position. 

How has the demand for closer relations with China affected the Japanese 
government? Neither Ikeda nor Sato nor any of the leading members of 
the government seem to have any great desire to promote closer relations 
with Communist China. Communism is not an appealing ideology to an 
overwhelming majority of the Japanese. The Japanese economy has flour- 
ished in spite of negligible economic relations with China. The Japanese 
government has been fully committed to supporting the United States in 
military and diplomatic affairs. There is little desire to damage the close 
and highly beneficial ties with the United States. The problem of the gov- 
ernment is one of walking along a narrow path that keeps its U.S. relations 
intact, but forestalls demands for closer ties with China from developing 
into a major political issue or a mass movement. 

The government has sought to achieve this objective by separating politi- 
cal and economic matters. Under this principle, trade with the Mainland 
has been allowed to expand by degrees. The government has attempted to 
show a “forward looking” attitude domestically by pointing to the ardent 
China trade promoters within its own ranks. But obviously the economic 
importance of the China trade is still very limited. The motives of those 
Japanese expounding closer economic relations with China have been emo- 
tional and political, and they will not be satisfied regardless of how much 
trade may expand. The coming months will tell how far the demands of 
the pro-China group within the ruling Liberal Democratic Party will be 
met and at what speed. If they turn too readily toward abandoning Taiwan, 
the government as well as the pro-Taiwan group of the Liberal Democratic 
Party will not tolerate their intra-party opposition. 

Here we must examine the question of Taiwan. The government has 
declared its intention “to maintain friendly ties based on the regular diplo- 
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matic relationship with the government of the Republic of China.” If the 
government plans to promote economic relations with the Mainland, while 
maintaining diplomatic relations with Taiwan, this would be a step in the 
direction of the acceptance of “Two Chinas.” The Socialist Party has been 
committed officially to a “One China” doctrine, but even some of its mem- 
bers would support a “One China, One Taiwan” settlement. It is probable 
that the Japanese people would readily accept either a “Two China,” or a 
“One China, One Taiwan” settlement, although neither China will today 
accept this formula. Public opinion polls have shown that while a slight 
majority favor recognition of Communist China, only a very small per- 
centage desire exclusive recognition of Peking.” 

The one concern shared by the government and all those who support 
close ties with China, is that Japan should play an intermediary role be- 
tween Communist China and the United States. Undoubtedly, improvement 
in Sino-American relations is the only way to decrease tension in Asia, and 
it is here that Japan wishes to play an active role. The government must 
now acknowledge the widely held desire for Japan to serve as the bridge 
between East and West, by taking more initiatives in Asian diplomatic 
relations. 


19 In his 1957-58 opinion survey, Douglas Mendel found that 4% favored recognition 
of only Communist China, 25% favored recognition of both Peking and Taiwan, 25% 
favored recognition of Peking but were uncertain about Taiwan, 30% opposed recogni- 
tion of Communist China, and 16% didn’t know. (Mendel, of. cit., p. 237). A national 
survey by Chuo Chosa Sha in December 1961 showed that of the 32.5% who favored 
Communist China’s entry into the U.N., 18.3% wished to leave Taiwan as at present, 
6.6% regarded Taiwan as part of Communist China, and 7.6% did not know. (Quoted 
in Naikaku soridaijin kanbo shingishitsu, op. cit., p. 101.) 
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THE RIOTS IN TAMILNAD: PROBLEMS AND 
PROSPECTS OF INDIA’S LANGUAGE CRISIS 


ROBERT L. HARDGRAVE, JR. 


On January 26, 1965, Republic Day, in pursuance of Article 343 
of the Constitution, Hindi became the official language of India. The South, 
and Tamilnad (i.e., Madras State) particularly, long opposed to the “im- 
position” of Hindi, reacted predictably in the preceding weeks. Rajaji (C. 
Rajagopalachari), former Congress Chief Minister of Madras and now 
leader of the conservative Swatantra Party, convened the Madras State 
Anti-Hindi Conference in Tiruchirappalli on January 17. With the podium 
graced by two of Tamilnad’s most powerful mill owners, Thiagaraja Chet- 
tiar and G. D. Naidu, Rajaji lashed out against the government’s language 
policy and proclaimed the determination of the Tamil people to resist Hindi 
as an “unwise, unjust and discriminatory tyranny.” The Dravida Munnetra 
Kazagham (DMK) Party, the self-proclaimed vanguard of Tamil national- 
ism, designated January 26 as a day of mourning. The cries against “Hindi 
imperialism” were long familiar, but the tragedy which was to follow was 
one for which the government and the nation were wholly unprepared. 

The students, who feared that the change-over to Hindi would inflict 
severe disabilities on non-Hindi speakers, became increasingly anxious about 
their own futures. Since the most highly coveted jobs are in the central 
government services, the students saw the change from English to Hindi as 
the language of administration as “a life and death matter.” Their mother 
tongue was Tamil. England was the medium of instruction in the colleges 
and universities. Would they now be confronted by government service 
examinations in what was for them a foreign language and in competition 
with those for whom it was a mother tongue? 

The Chief Minister of Madras, Bhaktavatsalam, threatened the students 
with “stern action” against their participation in politics, and warned that 
agitations on Republic Day would not be tolerated. In compliance with the 
demand that the 26th not be dishonored, the students throughout Tamilnad 
decided to demonstrate their opposition to Hindi one day earlier, on Janu- 
ary 25. In Madurai, as throughout the State, the students began painting 
posters and signs. “Down with Hindi.” “Hindi never, English ever.” 
Though serious in purpose, the mood was light. On the morning of the 25th, 
the students of one of Madurai’s colleges assembled in front of the college’s 
gate to burn a huge effigy of the Hindi “demoness” and to begin their march 
through the city. No one expected trouble. 

As the students marched through the streets of Madurai, they were joined 
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by processions from other colleges, and, falling in behind, by the city’s high 
school boys. According fo reports, as the students approached the Congress 
Party District Office, which lay along their route, some Congress “volun- 
teers” who had just driven up in a jeep began to shout insults and ob- 
scenities at the students. A volley of chappals (sandals) from the students 
returned the insults, and provoked the “volunteers” who rushed from the 
Party office armed with the sharp curved knives used for cutting paddy and 
attacked the students, wounding seven. A riot broke out, as the students 
set fire to the pandal constructed before the office for the Republic Day 
festivities to be held the following day, and then set fire to the jeep. As the 
riot gained proportion, the police, no longer able to contain it, teargassed 
and charged the students, dispersing the mob. 

In the two months of anti-Hindi demonstrations and rioting which fol- 
lowed in Madras, more than sixty people were shot in police-firings, and 
unofficial reports placed the number of deaths as high as three hundred. 
Two young men poured gasoline upon their bodies and immolated them- 
selves. Hindi books were burned, and the Hindi signs in railway stations were 
defaced or ripped down. All colleges and high schools were closed, and the 
students’ demonstrations gave way to the mob violence of rowdies. Near 
Coimbatore, two policemen were beaten to death by a mob and their bodies 
burned. In Madras City, the police lost control as mobs burned railway 
cars and looted stores. The brutality of police-firings and lathi-charges only 
deepened resentment, and, if the rioting threw Tamilnad into a state of 
shock, it too opened the wounds of deep frustration and expressed a more 
general discontent. 

There were many elemenis contributing to the rioting. They were not, 
as the Chief Minister of Madras claimed, the inspiration of the DMK or 
of the pro-Peking Left Communists; nor were those who participated in 
the agitation solely “reactionary and anti-social elements,” rowdies, and 
hired goondas. The riots were a genuine expression of the fears and anxieties 
of the student community over the language issue. Among the population 
as a whole, more fundamentally, they expressed the traditional conflict be- 
tween north and south and the southern fear of northern dominance. The 
rioting, too, acted as a catalyst, releasing the frustrations and discontent 
which Jay beneath the surface of Tamilnad. 

The depth of general discontent must surely be taken as one of the in- 
gredients to the aftermath of January 25. K. Kamaraj, Tamilnad’s “man of 
the people” and the boss of the Congress machine in Madras State, had 
resigned as Chief Minister in 1963 to assume tke presidency of the All-India 
Congress Committee. He left, however, little of his personal charisma and 
political acumen to the colorless Bhaktavatsalam who succeeded him. Per- 
sistent rumors of bureaucratic and ministerial corruption soon tarnished the 
image of the Chief Minister, and in October 1964, the food crisis brought 
the popularity of the Congress Government to the lowest point since the 
ill-fated educational scheme ten years before. 
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The food crisis was an artificial scarcity, the mixed product of adminis- 
trative bungling and private hoarding. For the consumer, however, the 
scarcity was real, and the price of rice, already rising, climbed still higher. 
Women with babies on their hips stood in lines as long as one mile in Jength 
for a measure of low-grade rice. The wealthy bought from the black market. 
Others had no choice but to simply do without. The “scarcity” only ac- 
centuated the public resentment against governmental corruption and mis- 
management. This was, however, a frustration without coherence or direc- 
tion, a revolutionary situation without revolutionaries. 

If the Swatantra Party and the DMK had failed to reap political benefits 
during the food crisis, the subsequent anti-Hindi riots soon raised their 
political fortunes. Rajaji organized the Anti-Hindi Conference, and the 
DMK marked the 26th as a day of mourning and urged all DMK sup- 
porters to fly black flags at their homes. In response to Bhaktavatsalam’s 
charge that the demonstration was a “traitorous act,” the DMK leader 
Annadurai, still seeking to erase the party’s secessionist image, stated that 
the DMK in no way sought to bring a disgrace upon Tamilnad through its 
proposed agitation on Republic Day. As this day would mark the victory 
of “Hindi imperialism,” the DMK would not save its black flags for another 
time—but, that it might not be considered anti-national, Annadurai pro- 
claimed the official slogan of the agitation as “Down with Hindi; Long Live 
the Republic.” Bhaktavatsalam was unimpressed, and the DMK leaders 
were taken into preventive custody on January 25. 

During the riots, the Chief Minister accused the DMK of having insti- 
gated and inspired the riots. The accusation was levelled as well at the Left 
Communists and at “reactionary elements,” meaning the mill owners. With 
regard to the Left Communists, there is evidence to indicate that the party 
may have tried to exploit the situation in the first days in Coimbatore, the 
only center of Left strength in Tamilnad, but that the party leadership 
banned any further participation. The role of the mill owners is more com- 
plicated and by no means clear. While some of the textile industrialists had 
supported Rajaji’s Anti-Hindi Conference, there is little to implicate them 
in the organization of the demonstrations which broke out in rioting. Op- 
posed to the restrictive licensing and fax policies of the Congress Govern- 
ment, the mill owners undoubtedly would have been delighted to embarrass 
the Ministry. Reports indicated that once the rioting had begun, certain 
industrialists in Madurai and Coimbatore financed students’ transportation 
and the publication and dissemination of anti-Hindi leaflets. The degree of 
their involvement, however, is still unknown. 

Bhaktavatsalam, in his accusation against the DMK, claimed to possess 
certain unnamed documents which clearly implicated the party with the 
rioting. These documents were never produced, and the Chief Minister 
later moderated his charges against the party. If the DMK was directly 
implicated, the movement surely exceeded any expectations it may have 
had. Indeed, Annadurai urged students to return to their classes and said 
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that his party had nothing against Hindi, but that it believed that all four- 
teen languages should be official and not merely Hindi alone. It is unlikely 
that the DMK, as a party, organized the riots, although many of the Dra- 
vidian Student Federation leaders and several non-student leaders in the 
DMK figured prominently in the agitations. On the local scene, many 
DMK leaders—probably on their own initiative—advised and encouraged 
the students. Karunanithi, the leader of the more militant wing of the 
party, captured the imagination of the students and, with his arrest, be- 
came a martyred hero. 

The feelings aroused among the Tamil people during the demonstrations 
gave the DMK a new prestige—but one which accrued to it more by acci- 
dent than by design. If the party had not instigated the riots, however, the 
DMK, and the Dravida Kazagham of E. V. Ramasami Naicker before it, 
had nurtured and sustained the south’s antipathy toward the north through 
its propaganda and periodic anti-Hindi campaigns. The riots of January 
and February germinated in an atmosphere of suspicion and fear. 

What the DMK calls “Dravidian India” corresponds roughly to the 
present southern states of Madras, Kerala, Mysore, and Andhra. The south, 
having been only lightly touched by the influence of Islam during the 
period of Mogul rule in the north and representing today the bastion of 
traditional Hinduism, is, within the wider context of the Great Tradition 
of Indian civilization, culturally distinct from the areas to the north. These 
two basic cultural regions are divided, not orly by language, but by the 
food eaten, the style of dress, and the general pattern of life. Indeed, a 
South Indian visiting Delhi, for example, may feel the difference so acutely 
that he may look upon the north as “foreign.” Hindi and the languages of 
the north are Indo-European and derived from Sanskrit. The Dravidian 
tongues, on the other hand, are wholly unrelaied to those of the north and 
constitute among themselves a distinct language family. 

While the north and south are linguistically distinct, they are deeply 
bound by a cultural and religious tradition which over-arches the differ- 
ences of style, custom, and language. Hinduism as a popular religion is 
the product of the fusion of Dravidian and Aryan civilizations. Racially it 
is impossible to speak of a pure Dravidian, and the Dravidian languages 
have in the long centuries of association with the Brahmanical tradition 
become highly Sanskritized. Many of the words in Telugu, Kannada, and 
Malayalam are Sanskritically influenced, and in Tamil, despite the de- 
Sanskritization of the language in the Tamil Renaissance of the early 
twentieth century, the spoken language siill reflects the influence of San- 
skrit. Much of the antipathy which has arisen between the two regions is 
more the product of historical myth than of reality, but the differences be- 
tween the north and south are real. 

These differences have been compounded in the south, and particularly 
in Tamilnad, through the feeling that the nation is dominated by the north, 
and that the south has been both neglected and exploited. For many years, 
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the Brahman was seen as the instrument of this “tyranny.” Ritually and 
socially superior to the non-Brahman masses, he commanded a dominant 
political and economic position in Tamilnad. With the rise of Tamil na- 
tionalism, in the Justice Party, the DK, the DMK, and then in the Con- 
gress under Kamaraj, the Brahman dominance was displaced, but the 
trappings of his power, Sanskrit, continued to be despised. Many Tamil na- 
tionalists opposed Indian independence, for they feared that the British Raj 
would merely be replaced by the dominance of another “foreign” power, 
north India. In the years since independence, the DMK has exploited the 
fears of northern dominance. Advocating the creation of a separate and 
independent Dravidasthan, they decried the economic exploitation of the 
south by “northern-Bania elements.” “Hindi imperialism” became the tool 
of the north for the subjugation of the south. As the DMK raised the cry 
of “Tamil in danger,” the Hindi “demoness” became the symbol of the 
southern fears. The anxieties of Tamilnad, moreover, were intensified by the 
insistent demands of the “Hindi fanatics” of the north, who chose to ignore 
the reality of the differences between north and south and the severe dis- 
abilities an immediate change-over to Hindi would place upon the south- 
erners. 

India is a land of 1,652 languages, according to the 1961 Census, and of 
these 14 constitute the major languages around which the states were re- 
organized in 1956. During the years of British rule, the language of ad- 
ministration and that of the educated elite was English. For Gandhi and 
the Congress, English had dethroned the mother tongues and had usurped 
the rightful place of the indigenous languages. Hindi, as the most widely 
spoken of the Indian languages, was to replace English as the “link” 
language with the achievement of independence. The Constitution, adopted 
in 1950, embodied this aspiration in Article 343—-which stipulated that: 
“The official language of the Union shall be Hindi in the Devanagari script.” 
The Constitution also provided that English should remain the language of 
administration for no longer than fifteen years. 

The south, where English standards in schools remained high and where 
there was little knowledge of Hindi, was uneasy. The projected fifteen-year 
limit to English posed a disquieting threat to the south which was voiced 
in the debates of the Constituent Assembly. Little was done, however, to 
make Hindi more palatable to the south. Although it was formally adopted 
as a compulsory subject under the “three-language formula” in Andhra, 
Mysore, and Kerala, only in Kerala has Hindi become widely known. The 
northern Hindi advocates demanded that the south adopt Hindi in its cur- 
riculum as compulsory, but refused themselves to adopt the three-language 
formula by requiring compulsory study of one non-Hindi Indian language. 
Where it was done the students were permitted to opt for Sanskrit, defeat- 
ing the integrative purpose of the formula. 

In Tamilnad, the demands of the Hindi advocates that Hindi be adopted 
as a compulsory subject was seen as the “imposition” of a comparatively 
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undeveloped language upon a culture whose language contains the richness 
of two thousand years of literature. The real issue, however, was not Hindi 
as opposed to Tamil, but Hindi as opposed to English. The change-over 
from English to Hindi as the official link language would place those for 
whom Hindi was not a mother tongue at a disadvantage. Government serv- 
ants unfamiliar with Hindi would be severely penalized and perhaps fail 
to advance through promotion. The students in the south, where the tra- 
dition of English medium colleges and universities had prepared them for 
the highly coveted rewards of the Union Public Service Commission exami- 
nations, would be confronted with exams in Hindi and would be in compe- 
tition with those for whom the language was a mother tongue. 

The growing opposition to Hindi in Tamilnad led Nehru, in 1959, to 
assure the south that 


... firstly, as I have said, there must be no imposition. Secondly, for an 
indefinite period—I do not know how long—I would have English as 
an associate additional language which can be used for official purposes. 
... I would have English as an alternative language as long as the people 
require it and I would leave the decision not to the Hindi knowing people 
but to the non-Hindi knowing people. 


Nehruw’s assurance to the south eased the fears of Tamilnad, but as the 
year of the Constitutionally-prescribed change-over approached, the Central 
Government announced that on Republic Day, January 26, 1965, Hindi 
would become the official language of India. English would retain a subsidi- 
ary position. Correspondence between the Center and the non-Hindi states 
would be permitted to continue in English but would have to be accom- 
panied by a Hindi translation. All correspondence between the Center and 
the Hindi states, however, would be solely in Hindi—an impossible situa- 
tion for the Central Government officers without knowledge of Hindi. Fur- 
ther, instructions were issued by the Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting, for example, that circulars would be solely in Hindi and that “offi- 
cers and staff who can speak in Hindi should, as far as possible, speak in 
Hindi in all official meetings and in.mutual discussions.” No provision was 
made for those unable to understand Hindi. Thus, in bypassing Nehru’s 
earlier assurances that Hindi would not be imposed, the government ig- 
nored, or at least greatly underestimated, the deep feeling in Tamilnad over 
this issue. 

The riots which followed were the most extensive and violent political 
agitations in the history of Tamilnad. After the mass marches of the stu- 
dents, the senseless destruction and looting by rowdies, and the police- 
firings, the uneasy peace was secured only with regiments of armed police 
and soldiers. 

Rajagopalachari, who as Chief Minister of Madras had attempted to 
introduce Hindi in 1937 as a compulsory subject in the schools, now fought 
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it with full vehemence. “The only effective and unifying instrument we have 
for education, administration and national integration, viz. English, as it 
has developed itself in Indian national life, is being sacrificed to please the 
goddess of ignorance and false pride.”’ 

The DMK urged that all fourteen regional languages be “the official 
languages of the respective states with English as the link language between 
the States and the Centre.” The Communist Party (Right) has supported 
the DMK’s demand that the regional languages be immediately adopted for 
administrative, judicial, and educational purposes by the States. The CPI, 
however, while favoring the continuation of English as a subsidiary lan- 
guage, proposes Hindi as the link between the Center and the States and a 
compulsory three-language formula to implement it. 

The Congress Party, on the other hand, has been indecisive, and in the 
months immediately following the rioting in Tamilnad seemed unable to 
come to any definite decision, as the Hindi advocates refused to give way 
to the southern demands for some sort of statutory provision for Nehru’s 
assurances, Kamaraj, President of the All-India Congress Committee, how- 
ever, favored a solution roughly comparable to that advocated by the Com- 

‘munists. In June it was announced that Kamaraj’s proposal had been 
accepted. Setting aside the government’s original recommendation, the Con- 
gress Working Committee—the most important decision-making body in 
India—adopted what will become, with Parliamentary action in August, the 
government language policy. It provided, as well, that Nehru’s assurances 
on the continued use of English would be incorporated in the proposed 
amendment to the Official Languages Act. 

The policy resolution, while brief, is clear. It would be obligatory for all 
States to introduce the three-language formula in their educational cur- 
riculum and to extend it to the university stage. The formula, to be applied 
strictly, would require the Hindi-speaking States to introduce as a com- 
pulsory subject a non-Hindi language, preferably a southern language. The 
UPSC examinations would be conducted in English and in each of the 
regional languages, including Hindi. The examination would include com- 
pulsory papers in Hindi and English, and in the case of candidates whose 
medium for the UPSC examination is Hindi, a paper in any other regional 
language would be required. Thus, the equality of all regional languages 
with Hindi is affirmed, and, at the same time, the advantage that the native 
Hindi-speaker would have had over competitors from other areas had Hindi 
become the sole medium of the examinations has been removed. In order 
to implement this plan, the Working Committee announced that the regional 
language of each state will become the medium of administration and of 
instruction at the university level; that Hindi standards would be pro- 
gressively raised in the schools; and that English would continue as an 
important language. The entire plan is to be implemented “as early as 
possible.” 

The proposed language policy was received with mixed reaction. For 
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Rajaji, it was a “fraudulent device.” It “twisted” Nehru’s assurances in the 
eyes of the DMK. Many government officials worried about the technicali- 
ties of implementation and were particularly concerned over the operational 
mechanics of the UPSC examinations. For others, their concern was pri- 
marily over whether the change-over to regional languages and their recog- 
nition as an examination media would have a disintegrative effect upon the 
nation. Among the educated elite, there was the fear that English, “India’s 
window to the world,” would decline in standards, if not disappear alto- 
gether. 

If the government takes seriously the provision that the three-language 
formula be strictly implemented—and it must if the policy means any- 
thing at all—the proposal does not confront the nation with disintegration. 
As both Hindi and English are to be compulsory subjects, from as early as 
the Third Standard, the link between the different regions of India can only 
be strengthened in a wider base. As it is today, English is at most a tenuous 
link between the different states. After long years of British rule and seven- 
teen years of independence, English is known by less than two percent of 
the population, and as a link language, it is limited to an educated elite. 
It must be considered, as well, that as the English-knowing elite constitute 
the most privileged caste in India, a continuation of the barriers between~ 
the “knowers” and the “non-knowers” is a potentially dangerous situation. 
Already in the colleges and universities of Tamilnad, where once most grad- 
uates came from private English-medium lower schools, today’s students 
are primarily from the Tamil medium schools. While they may have had 
English as a subject in the high school, they are unprepared to deal with 
the language as the medium of instruction. These students are confronted 
by the wealthy few whose background in English-medium lower schools 
brings a language facility affording them the degree honors and the top 
posts in the Indian Administrative Service. The change to a regional lan- 
guage medium in the universities will more nearly equalize opportunities 
for educational and occupational advancement. While it is both impossible 
and undesirable to attempt to translate most textbooks and advanced edu- 
cational materials into the local languages, the continued use of English 
texts should present far less of a problem than the continuation of instruc- 
tion in a medium which the larger numbers of students can read, but are 
unable to follow lectures with ease. The change in medium may, as well, 
release the curriculum itself from the fossilized syllabi in which it is now 
embedded. Though much may be lost, and the difficulties entailed will be 
many, the change to the regional medium in the states is of major im- 
portance. The language of government and of law has long been one which 
98% of the people fail to understand. The proposed language policy will 
begin to bring in Hindi as the language of central administration only as 
the regional languages themselves are developed. Though the south may 
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remain restive, the policy proposed by the Congress Working Committee, 
if burdened with problems, is perhaps the most workable and the one more 
nearly mutually acceptable to both north and south. 
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RACIAL ISSUES AND THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE 
MICHAEL FREEBERNE 





“The greatest danger ahead of the world——now that the con- 
frontation of the Soviet Union and the western world is coming to an end— 
is that the gulf between the rich and poor may widen, between coloured 
nations and the rest.” Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s warning, delivered to the 
Commonwealth Press Union on June 15, 1964, underlines a fundamental 
problem of our time and highlights the significance of the racial question 
on a world level. But equally important is the fact that questions of race are 
playing an increasingly important part in the more parochial Sino-Soviet 
dispute. Indeed the exchanges on this particular subject are among the 
most amazing and disquieting in a rapidly growing literature of polemic. 

Although both a European and Asian power, Russia is being made to 
feel more and more aware, by China, of her affinities to the western nations, 
be they geographical, historical, economic, or racial, a situation which is 
clearly causing the Soviet Union some degree of ideological embarrassment 
and concern. In fact the racial issues run so deep that they point to a 
fundamental weakness in the unity of the communist front. At the same 
time, this state of affairs must cause alarm in the west as well, for a China 
pursuing a foreign policy based on similar racial characteristics and color 
of skin represents a greater danger to world peace than she did as a “junior 
partner” in the communist alliance. 

Russia, a European or Asian Power? The bipolarization of the socialist 
camp is seen by the Chinese as an immutable geopolitical fact: “The politi- 
cal centre of the Soviet Union as a single entity has always been in Europe 
and, therefore, it has traditionally been acknowledged as a European 
country. No matter how vast Soviet territory in Asia may be, this cannot 
turn the Soviet Union into an Asian country.’* Such a stand was typical of 
the Chinese response to the Russian attempts to take part in a “second 
Bandung” conference of Afro-Asian’ countries scheduled for June 1965. In 
a note to China dated April 25, 1964, concerning the Djakarta Preparatory 
Meeting for the Second Afro-Asian Conference, the Russians pointed out 
that with two-thirds of its territory lying in the continent of Asia, the 
Soviet Union occupies about 40% of the continent, or an area almost twice 
the size of China, and that “China, India, Indonesia, Burma, and Japan 
taken together could fit into the expanses of the Asian part of the U.S.S.R.” 
The Chinese countered the Russian claim to recognition as an Asian power, 
however, by stating that: “True, two-thirds of the Soviet territory lie in 


1 Chinese ‘Government Statement, May 30, 1964. Jen-min Jih-~pao, May 31, 1964. 
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Asia, but equally important is the fact that nearly three-fourths of the 
Soviet population live in Europe.”” Not even the Asian republics of the 
Soviet Union should be allowed to attend the projected Afro-Asian confer- 
ence, the Chinese argued. “A state can have only one, and not more than 
one, unified central government. The Asian union republics of the Soviet 
Union are component parts of the Soviet Union and not states independent 
of it. Naturally they cannot take part in the summit conference of inde- 
pendent Asian-African states.”® Here the Chinese recalled that Nehru, 
discussing the composition of the Bandung Conference, pointed out that 
“Soviet Asia was not invited because politically it was part of a European 
unit, namely the Soviet Union.’ Furthermore, the Chinese argued that 
the Russians have not been invited to join the Afro-Asian group in the 
United Nations, nor have they asked to be admitted. 

As the sphere of Sino-Soviet competition becomes global in scale so the 
importance of the struggle for hegemony in Africa, Asia, and, more re- 
cently, Latin America has grown. Seemingly China enjoys advantages of 
physical proximity, at least in the case of Asia, and also of skin pigmenta- 
tion, and Chinese attitudes imply that the Soviet Union wishes to meddle 
in matters which lie outside its province. “The relations between China and 
the Soviet Union were very good in 1955, but we did not on that account 
stand for its participation in the First Asian-African Conference.” Signifi- 
cantly, but perhaps not altogether truthfully, the Chinese claimed that: 


our objection to the Soviet Union’s participation in the Second Asian- 
African Conference is by no means because the relations between China 
and the Soviet Union are at present not so good .. . The first qualifica- 
tion for a country to participate in a conference of the heads of Asian- 
African states is to be either an Asian or an African state... . As the 
Soviet Union is a European state, the answer to the question whether it 
should take part in an Asian-African summit conference is a foregone 
conclusion, and any other arguments are superfluous. Yet the Soviet Gov- 
ernment devoted much space in its statement to slandering China as 
being guilty of ‘racism,’ ‘dividing’ the anti-imperialist forces, establish- 
ing its own ‘hegemony,’ etc. It is really astonishing that in its statement 
the Soviet Government should have degenerated to the extent of talking 
such drivel and nonsense.® . 


Indeed, not only was the suggestion made that Russia wanted to control 
events outside-her rightful sphere of influence, but also matters either 
beyond her competence or which could now be tackled by colored people 
equally well. Referring specifically to the development of the national econ- 
omies of Afro-Asian countries it was stated that “there are many things 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. Italics added. 
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that simply cannot be done between Afro-Asian countries and Western 
countries, but can be done among Afro-Asian countries . . .””7 

The Chinese statement pursued the racial theme by indignantly asking 
the Soviet leaders: “What are your grounds for asserting that we are ‘push- 
ing to the fore the racial factor,’ ‘resorting to theories and ideas of a racist 
tinge,’ ‘accentuating racial differences,’ and ‘fanning up racial prejudices’? 
From whom did you hear that we were against Soviet participation in the 
Asian-African conference on the ground that most of its population is 
white? We would also like to ask: What kind of racism are we advocating 
by supporting the Second Asian-African Conference? Is it yellow racism? 
Is it black racism? Or is it unity of the yellow and black races against the 
white race? You should know that the Asian-African countries are not a 
racial concept, and that there are also white peoples in Asia and Africa. 
Among the participants of the Djakarta meeting there were quite a few 
countries whose population is mostly white. Your assertions fly in the face 
of facts and can convince nobody.” 

While China staunchly opposed the inclusion of Russia at the “Second 
Bandung Conference,” the twenty-two countries which met in Djakarta 
were unable to arrive at a final decision on the matter and “no agreement 
was reached.’® This suggested that the matter was at least still open for 
discussion, even if Pravda overstated the case by claiming that the Djakarta 
meeting “decided to resume the discussion of the question” of Soviet repre- 
sentation at the conference of the heads of Afro-Asian countries.!° But the 
Chinese denied this and argued that by shelving the problem “the proposal 
was already rejected... . What right has Pravda to tamper with the com- 
munique which was unanimously agreed upon at the Djakarta meeting? 
What right have the Soviet leaders to issue orders to the Asian-African 
countries, demanding that they resume discussion of the question of inviting 
the Soviet Union at the Asian-African Conference?”! 

Early in May, the Turkmenian Soviet Republic government issued a 
protest against the Chinese objection to Russian participation in an Afro- 
Asian congress. It pointed to the fact that the Soviet Union occupied 40% 
of the Asian land mass. “Expressing the will of its people,” it stated, “the 
Government of the Turkmenian Soviet Republic angrily condemns the 


T Peking Review, June 26, 1964. Likewise, at a later date, the Chinese gave promi- 
nence to a Cambodian statement that “the explosion of China’s atom bomb sounded 
the knell of white technical superiority” (NCNA, Phom Penh, January 16, 1965). 

8 Ibid. Italics added. The participants included Afghanistan; Algeria; Cambodia; the 
Cameroon; Ceylon; China; Ethiopia; Ghana; Guinea; India; Indonesia; Iran; Iraq; 
Liberia; Morocco; Nepal; Pakistan; the Philippines; Syria; Tanganyika; Turkey; and 
the United Arab Republic, so that the emphasis in this last Chinese assertion is totally 
incorrect. 

9 Final Communique of Second Afro-Asian Conference Preparatory Meeting, Djakar- 
ta, April 15, 1964. 

10 Pravda, April 25, 1964. 

11 Jen-min Jih-pao, Peking, May 31, 1964. 
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nationalist and racialist policy of the Chinese Government.” This was fol- 
lowed by a similar declaration by the Uzbekistan Government.!? 

In any event the major issue is clear—Russia is worried that China is 
seeking to dominate Afro-Asian opinion, and is unwilling to be left out in 
the cold. An indication of just how troubled the Russians are regarding the 
suggestion that the Soviet Union is not an Asian country, was the calling 
of a meeting of the Soviet Committee of Afro-Asian Solidarity almost im- 
mediately after the Djakarta conference. Significantly, the only other con- 
ference of this nature held within the Soviet Union—at Stalinabad, in 
October 1960--followed Khrushchev’s visit to the United Nations when 
Russia was charged with fostering colonialism. According to Pravda the 
Baku conference took place in an atmosphere of “festive elation and busi- 
nesslike solemnity,” in marked contrast to the Djakarta conference which 
was marred by the “rude and unpardonable obstruction by the Government 
of China.” At the Baku meeting the secretary of the Soviet trade unions 
told the Afro-Asian guests about Soviet “bewilderment” at Chinese attempts 
to split the movement for national liberation, and thus the relationship be- 
tween racial policies and national liberation movements provided yet an- 
other bone of contention between the two countries. l 

The Language of Polemic: Whilst visiting Hungary in April 1964, 
Khrushchev made several bitter attacks on Peking, accusing the Chinese 
of “replacing Marxist-Leninist principles of the unification of the proletariat 
of the world and the oppressed peoples with that erroneous and reactionary 
thesis which wants to unite the peoples on the principles of skin colour, 
. races, and continents.” The same source reported another speech which 
Khrushchev delivered on April 9, in which he repeated that the Chinese 
“have abandoned Communist unity for the division of the world according 
to race and colour.” 

One of the most bitter attacks made by the Russians along racial lines 
was contained in a government statement published in /zvestia. “The appeal 
to theories and ideas of race and colour is by no means new. There is no 
need to recall by name those who tried to build their policy on this man- 
hating basis and how they ended up.” In connection with their relations 
with the Afro-Asian countries and “under cover of racial affinity” the 
Chinese “put forward an idea that people of different color cannot under- 
stand each other and act hand in hand even if they hold common goals 
and have common enemies.”45 The statement asserted that because the 
population of the Soviet Union was predominantly white the Chinese wished 
to fence off Russia from the Afro-Asian countries. 

Criticism of this nature was anticipated by the Chinese, however, during 
the violent exchanges which occurred during 1963. In answer to the open 
letter of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. of July 14, 1963, and 


12 The Times, London, May 14, 1964. 
13 Jevestia, May 4, 1964. 
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certain other articles and statements, the Chinese responded at some length 
to the racial charges of the Russians. “Having used up all their wonder- 
working weapons for opposing the national-liberation movement, the leaders 
of the C.P.S.U. are now reduced to seeking help from racism, the most 
reactionary of all imperialist theories. They describe the correct stand of 
the C.P.C. in resolutely supporting the national-liberation movement as 
‘creating racial and geographical barriers,’ ‘replacing the class approach 
with the racial approach,’!* and ‘playing upon the national and even racial 
prejudices of the Asian and African peoples.’ ”!5 The Chinese answered by 
quoting Stalin on Leninism, which “broke down the wall between whites 
and blacks, between Europeans and Asiatics, between the ‘civilised’ and 
‘uncivilised’ slaves of imperialism.’!® Therefore, “It is futile for the leaders 
of the C.P.S.U. to try and rebuild this wall of racism.”!* 

Again, “When they peddle the ‘theory of racism,’ describing the national- 
liberation movement in Asia, Africa, and Latin America as one of the 
coloured against the white race, the leaders of the C.P.S.U. are clearly 
aiming at inciting racial hatred among the white people in Europe and 
North America, at diverting the people of the world from the struggle 
against imperialism and at turning the international working-class move- 
ment away from the struggle against modern revisionism.” 

More specifically the Chinese protested that the Russians had raised a 
hue and cry about “the ‘Yellow Peril’ and the ‘imminent menace of Genghis 
Khan.’ This is really not worth refuting.” And yet the Chinese proceeded 
in a verbose attempt to do so. “We do not intend this article to comment on 
the historical role of Genghis Khan or on the development of the Mongolian, 
Russian, and Chinese nations and the process of their formation into states. 
We would only remind the leaders of the C.P.S.U. of their need to review 
their history lessons before manufacturing such tales.”!° 

As for the “yellow peril” threat, the Chinese stated this “is a legacy of 
the German Emperor William II... . It is hardly credible that today there 
are still people who wish to step into the shoes of William II. This is in- 
deed a mockery of history.”?° Chinese sensitivity apparently knows no 
bounds. i 

Another blistering Russian onslaaght was delivered by M. A. Suslov on 
February 14, 1964, in an anti-Chinese report to the Central Committee of 
the C.P.S.U. In the report the viewpoint of the Chinese leaders concerning 
“the East wind prevailing over the West wind” was heavily attacked as 


14 This argument is elaborated in the new Russian book Talks on Political Subjects 
(see Peking Review, Feb. 7, 1964, p. 24). 

15 Peking Review, Oct. 25, 1963, p. 13. 

16 J. Stalin, Works. Vol. VI (Moscow: 1954), p. 144. 

17 Peking Review, Oct. 25, 1963, p. 13. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Tbid. 

20 Peking Review, Oct. 25, 1963. 
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a nationalist slogan substituting the geographic, and even racial ap- 
proach for the class approach. It is clearly an attempt to minimise the 
role of the world socialist system, the working class and the peoples of 
Western Europe and America. The Chinese theoreticians would like to 
substitute the call for setting the Eastern peoples apart on a nationalist 
and even racial basis for the Leninist idea of uniting the anti-imperialist 
forces of all countries and continents, expressed in the slogan ‘workers 
of all countries and oppressed peoples, unite!’ Their slogan about the 
supposedly magic power of the wind from the East is plainly designed to 
foment nationalist and even racial sentiments among the peoples fighting 
against colonialism ... [the] slogan is nothing but an ideological and 
political expression of the hegemonic aspirations of the Chinese leader- 
ship. 


As if in-response to Suslov’s attack, Kuo Chien, the head of the Chinese 
delegation at the Sixth Session of the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Council 
which met in Algiers between March 22 and 27, 1964, was outspoken on 
racial matters. “Dwelling on the solid unity between the Afro-Asian peoples, 
the speaker showed that some people did not hesitate to invoke the most 
reactionary imperialist theory of ‘racism,’ slandering the Asian and African 
peoples’ solidarity in the struggle against imperialism as being based on 
geographical principles, colour of skin and races. ‘This, she went on, ‘is an 
out-and-out fabrication made with ulterior motives. . . . It is nobody but 
these people, vainly trying to lord it over the Asian and African peoples, 
who are downright racists and the greatest splitters.’ ” As the Sino-Soviet 
dispute has deepened so it has become Chinese policy not merely to refute 
Soviet accusations but also to lay counter-charges using polemical language 
of a similar nature. 

Chou En-lai’s 1964 African Tour: Despite Peking’s fervent denials, recent 
developments indicate that there is some basis to Russia’s racism allega- 
tions. This became particularly evident during and after Chou En-lai’s 
grand tour of ten African states in 1964. In his report to the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress and the plenary meeting of 
the State Council, the Chinese Premier described the friendly greeting he 
had received in Africa which he said “fully demonstrated the comradeship- 
in-arms between the African and Chinese peoples, who share each other’s 
joy and sorrow.”?! Enumerating. the eight “principles” governing Chinese 
aid to Afro-Asian states, Chou En-lai summarized their basic character in 
these terms: 


The eight principles fully embody our country’s sincere desire to carry 
out economic and cultural cooperation with the new emerging countries. 
They apply to our country’s aid not only to the new emerging countries 
in Africa but also to those in Asia and other parts of the world. . . . Our 
mutual help is the kind that exists between friends who are poor, and 


21 Peking Review, May 1, 1964, p. 7. 
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face similar problems, and is not ‘aid’ that is used by strong, big powers 
to bully the weak and small. Our mutual help is at present small in scale, 
yet it is reliable, practical and conducive to the independent development 
of the countries concerned.22 


Several of the speeches which Chou En-lai made during the tour itself 
are equally revealing. For example, in Mogudishu, capital of Somalia, on 
February 3, 1964, he had this to say: “The brotherly African peoples can 
trust that the 650 million Chinese people are forever the reliable friends 
of the African peoples in the struggle against imperialism and old and new 
colonialism and in the cause of developing the national economy and build- 
ing up their respective countries. We Asian and African peoples are brothers 
sharing the same life-breath and destiny.”?° It is precisely this stress on 
“brotherly” relations that the Russians resent, and even fear. 

Sino-African ties are being actively strengthened in numerous ways, both 
at home and abroad through diplomatic and cultural exchanges; by giving 
economic, technical, and military assistance; and via widespread and inten- 
sive broadcasts and pointed propaganda drives. For instance, between April 
12 and 18, 1964, a nationwide “Support African Independence Week” was 
held in China. 


With pen and brush, acting, singing and dancing, Chinese artists pro- 
claim their support for Africa’s fight fro independence. . . . Newspapers 
and magazines received and published a flood of articles, reminiscences 
of visits, poems and drawings by Chinese writers and artists on the Afri- 
can lands and their struggles. Renmin Ribao gave a full page spread on 
April 14 to translations of African poems, essays, folktales and fables. 
The capital’s cinemas showed documentary films on Africa, There was a 
public recital of Chinese and African poetry, and, in one of the capital’s 
largest halls, a gala performance of African music, songs, and dancing. 
Radio and television organised special programmes. A set of two new 
stamps designed by Chinese artists, depicting an African sounding a bat- 
tle drum and a Chinese and an African advancing arm in arm, has gone 
out to all parts of the world on Chinese mail. ... From veteran poets to 
primary school children, the Chinese people expressed their support for 
their brothers in Africa and for the great course of African freedom.*4 


The Chinese are nothing if not thorough. 

Chinese sympathy and policies towards Africa are implemented in a 
more concrete shape, however, as in the case of economic and technical 
assistance to East Africa. In spite of Chinese disclaimers, the political im- 
plications of the aid program are obvious, and the Chinese communique 
announcing the Ioan hailed the “vigorously developing national democratic 


22 Ibid. 
23 Ibid, 
24 Peking Review, April 24, 1964, pp. 22-23. (Italics added.) 
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revolutionary movement in Asia and Africa which is increasingly becoming 
a gigantic force defending world peace and promoting the cause of human 
progress.” The bonds linking the Chinese and Africans were proudly ac- 
claimed. “The African people’s battle against imperialism, colonialism, and 
neo-colonialism comes as a mighty support for the Chinese people, while 
the Chinese people unswervingly support the African people’s fight to win 
or safeguard national independence and their desire to attain solidarity 
and unity in a form of their own choice.””5 

Conclusion: The then British Prime Minister, in the House of Commons 
on June 17, 1964, elaborated on the grave threat to world peace outlined in 
the opening quotation of this article. 


The danger, as we move out of the Soviet western conflict, is that Rus- 
sia, because she cannot drop the habit of subversion, and China because 
she desires it, and both because they are rivals for leadership in the com- 
munist world and see in subversion a card which may be advantageous 
to one or the other, will play this card ruthlessly and cause total con- 
fusion in Asia and perhaps in Africa. The danger in that is not so much 
nationalism as that this total confusion will result in a racial division of 
the world. 


Edward Crankshaw in a detailed analysis of the Sino-Soviet dispute, 
which he suggested “is nothing less than a complex, perhaps cataclysmic, 
process of fission within the Communist movement as a whole,” wrote as 
follows regarding nationalism and racialism: 


Anybody who still believes that nationalism has been eradicated by 
Communism will believe anything. . . . [in the Sino-Soviet dispute] it 
is not only nationalism that is involved, but also racialism: the Russians 
to the Chinese are clumsy, hectoring, pink-skinned Europeans: ‘Baldy 
Khruschev’ is something not far removed from a ‘foreign devil.’ The 
Chinese, to the Russians—growing increasingly colour-conscious— 
are yellow. Feelings of nationalism and racialism are augmented by 
great-power rivalry. And this rivalry itself exists on two separate levels. 
There is the rivalry which would exist between China and the Soviet 
Union as great powers, one Euro-Asian, one Asian, no matter what social 
systems they constructed for themselves. And there is the rivalry which 
springs from the fact that both are Communist powers, each determined 
to be seen as-the true inheritors of Lenin’s authority. And this last ambi- 
tion is induced not only by the search for true doctrine but also by the 
pursuit of international influence and prestige.26 


Initially confined to ideological differences, the Sino-Soviet dispute has 
blossomed to include other basic problems, but no issue is of greater poten- 
tial importance than the one under discussion in the present article. “The 


25 Jen-min Jik-pao, Peking, June 19, 1964. 
26 Edward Crankshaw, The New Cold War Moscow v. Peking (1963), pp. 153-54. 
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most significant aspect of the latest Soviet attack ‘on the Chinese has been 
the charge that Peking is seeking to divide the world on racial lines, seeking 
to inflame racial hatreds and to organise colored peoples, including the 
Chinese, against white peoples, including the Russians. This in fact is 
what appears to be happening.”’? 

Unquestionably the racial issue has become one of prime importance in 
the Sino-Soviet war of polemic; not least because of the historical tradition 
of racial superiority and arrogance on the part of certain sections of Chinese 
society. And yet it should not be considered in isolation from other aspects 
of the conflict. For example, whereas the Chinese have maintained consist- 
ently that in the event of a major crisis China and the Soviet Union would 
stand united, this view is now challenged and “every sensible person would 
ask [the Chinese]: how do you intend to ensure this when a dirty anti- 
Soviet campaign is going on in China and the most preposterous accusations 
are levelled at the Soviet Union from dawn to dusk? Isn’t there too much 
risk in this dangerous political game, directed towards undermining the very 
foundations of Chinese-Soviet friendship?”?® What is more, the Chinese 
were accused of building “a new wall of China. ..a new, even heavier and 
grimmer political and spiritual barrier which contradicts the interests of 
the Chinese and Soviet peoples,”*°—a wall, in fact, “between the white 
peoples, and the black and yellow, dividing them along racial lines,” as “the 
Chinese splitters seek to isolate from the Socialist commonwealth the strug- 
gle of the peoples of Asia and Africa.”%° 


27 Ibid., p. 166. 

28 Pravda, June 21, 1964. 
29 Ibid. 

30 Pravda, May 8, 1964. 
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CULTURAL CHANGE AMONG THE HILL KARENS 
IN NORTHERN THAILAND 


SHIGERU IIJIMA* 





Although the Karens are usually classified as part of the Sino- 
Tibetan ethnic group, the linguistic position of the Karen language is still 
somewhat uncertain. In a recent classification of Sino-Tibetan languages, 
Robert Shafer places Karen within a separate major division (Karenic), 
indicating a rather distant relationship to those languages usually classified 
as Tibeto-Burman—such as Jinghpaw, Chin, Moso, and Lisu—most of 
which he has placed within a separate Burmanic division.’ Other scholars, 
such as G. H. Luce, apparently perceive a closer relationship between Karen 
and the Tibeto-Burman group of languages.” 

The Karens range from Burma to Laos. More than two million mem- 
bers of this community are found in Burma where they have formed a 
Karen State. The Karen population in Thailand is considerably smaller, 
but they do nevertheless constitute the second largest non-Thai group next 
to the Chinese in ‘the country. According to one 1960 estimate, there are 
71,400 Karens among 217,000 “hill tribes” in northern Thailand.’ In addi- 
tion, other Karens live in the western areas bordering on Burma, not only 
in the northern section but also in the central and peninsular parts of Thai- 
land. It is also apparent that many of the Karens living in the plains have 
adopted Thai culture and have become “Thais.” It is likely, therefore, 


* The field work upon which this paper is based, was conducted in northern Thailand 
in 1964 with the generous support of the Ford Foundation and the Center for Southeast 
Asian Studies, Kyoto University, Japan. The author wishes to express his gratitude -to 
General Netr Khemayodhin, the National Research Council, the Hill Tribe Division of 
the Department of Public Welfare, the Ministry of Interior, and other officials and 
agencies of the Royal Government of Thailand, for assistance rendered. I am also in- 
debted to the people in northern Thailand for their kind cooperation, and in particular 
to Professor Tooi Chumsai, Mr. Tongkham Song Saeng, Mr. Supamit Ariwangse, and 
the villagers of Hti To Pa. 

This paper was, first published under the title “Taikoku Hokubu ni okeru Sanch- 
Karen-Zoku no Bunkahenyo” in the Tonan Ajia Kenkyu (Southeast Asian Studies), and 
is published here with the permission of the Center for Southeast Asian Studies, Kyoto 
University. f 

1 Robert Shafer, “Classification of the Sino-Tibetan Languages,” Word, vol. II-(1955), 
94-111. 

2 Frank M. LeBar, et al., Ethnic Groups of Mainland Southeast Asia (New Haven: 
HRAF Press, 1964), p. 58. * 

3 Gordon Young, The Hill Tribes of Northern Thailand (Bangkok: Siam Society, 
1962), p. 85. 
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that the Karen population is nearly twice as large as Young’s estimate if 
all Karens in Thailand are included. 

The Karens in Thailand can be classified into four major groups—the 
Skaw, P’wo, B’ghwe and Taungthu. Some live in the plains where they 
have been acculturated into the Buddhistic culture by either the Thai or 
some other Mon-Khmer ethnic groups such as the Lawas or the Mons. But 
many Karens still reside in the hill areas and have retained animistic be- 
liefs. Thus, there are many varieties of Karens at various stages of cultural 
change in Thailand. This paper, however, will be limited to a study of the 
Skaw Karens living in the hill areas. The Skaw Karens are distributed 
mainly in the northern provinces, e.g., Mae Hongsorn, Chiengmai, Chieng- 
rai, Lamphun, Lampang and Nan. A conservative estimate indicates that 
out of the total Karen population of 71,500 in northern Thailand, approxi- 
mately 45,000 are Skaw Karens. It has been estimated that there are at 
least 280 Skaw Karen villages and some 7,000 houses with an average of 
6.5 person per household.* 

This study deals with culture change among the hill Karens in Hti To Pa 
village (a pseudonym), Mae Sarieng District, Mae Hongsorn Province. 
Hti To Pa has a poulation of 120 Skaw Karens living in 25 houses. It is 
located in the rain forest of the western part of Bo Luang high plateau, 
at an altitude of nearly 3200 feet above sea level. The average temperature 
is considerably lower than on the plains, and there is a long “cold” season 
from the middle of November to the middle of March. The maximum tem- 
perature in winter is 23°-24° C., and it sometimes goes down below 10° C. 


Changes in Economic, Social, Religious, and Political Settings 


The appearance of the Karens in this area has changed remarkably in 
the past century. At one time both the women and the men wore Karen 
dress, including the long coat, but this has now almost disappeared in Hti 
To Pa. Although the women still preserve some Karen traditional culture 
in their dress, the males have given up many conventional styles, such as 
long hair, tattoos and earrings. But the change in the economic, social, re- 
ligious, and political institutions of the hill Karens seems even more drastic 
than that in their appearance. 

Economic Setting: The basis of ‘the economy of the hill Karens in this 
area is swidden (slash and burn) agriculture similar to that used by other 
hill people in northern Thailand, such as the Akhas, Lahus, Lissus, Meos, 
and Yaos. The slash and burn agriculture of the hill Karens in Hti To Pa 
follows a rigorous schedule. In the month of Sale in the Karen calendar 
(i.e., mid-February to mid-March), the villagers go into the hills to select 
the places to be used for upland fields in the coming season. Upland rice 
is seeded in the field at the beginning of Dei Nya (i.e., from the middle 
to the end of June). The Karens dig small shallow holes about every 30 cm., 
using sticks with iron tips, and place several seeds in each hole. Between 


4 Ibid., p. 69. 
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the rice, they generally grow beans, cucumber, sesame, pumpkins, corn, 
yams, and taro. The fields are weeded two or three times in the course of 
the growing season. In the middle of Cki Mu (i.e., from the end of October 
to the beginning of November), corn, cucumbers, and some other vege- 
tables are harvested. Upland rice is harvested from Chi Sah to Lah Naw, 
(i.e., from the latter part of November to the end of December); and 
then finally sesame seeds are gathered. 

Surplus land for the expansion of swidden agriculture was available until 
the end of the last century, because of the small population and the abun- 
dance of forest lands. Land productivity, therefore, was comparatively 
high due to the cultivation of virgin forest land. According to one villager, 
the productivity of upland fields at one time was about fifty times the 
amount seeded, but this has gradually been reduced to only ten times. At 
this earlier stage there was no land-ownership among the hill Karens, since 
everyone could utilize forest lands for the expansion of swidden agriculture. 
Land cultivation absorbed the attention of the Karens only part of the 
year, and a number of elaborate small-scale industries, such as bamboo 
crafts and hand-woven cloth, were developed. 

About 60 or 70 years ago, however, wet-rice cultivation was introduced 
in Hti To Pa, either from Thai Yuan or Lawa in the Mae Sarieng areas, 
probably because of an increase in population and a reduction in the 
amount of land available due to deforestation. The introduction of wet- 
rice culture brought about basic changes among the hill Karens. The land 
productivity ratio of wet-rice fields is much higher than that of swidden 
agriculture, even when the low technical standards of the Karens are taken 
into account. Furthermore, the productivity of wet-field lands does not 
diminish with cultivation over time as rapidly as land in upland fields. The 
same piece of land can be cultivated continuously with the addition of a 
little fertilizer, a factor that has encouraged the sedentarization of the 
hill Karen communities. For the first time the hill Karens found it neces- 
sary to employ intensive labor techniques in order to bring wet-field lands 
under cultivation. Eventually, of course, a land-ownership system emerged 
as a result. ° 

It was also about 70 years ago that water buffaloes were introduced into 
Karen villages for the first time. This also entailed some changes in culture. 
For one thing, wet-ñeld cultivation was made much simpler with the intro- 
duction of water ‘buffaloes. Moreover, the increasing number of water buf- 
faloes among the hill Karens more or less compensated for their decreasing 
income due to the decline in land productivity in upland fields. The steady 
increase in the number of water buffaloes seems to have influenced the 
direction of culture change among the hill Karens. For instance, water buf- 
faloes limit the possibility of reforestation and orchard-gardening in the 
vicinity of the village, since they are avaricious and eat all vegetation there. 
It is also not unlikely that a relationship exists between the increase in the 
number of water buffaloes and the decrease in the elaborate Karen artifacts 
such as bamboo crafts. 
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But the most serious impact on the traditional economy of the hill 
Karens was the law enacted by the Thai government in 1959 which pro- 
hibited slash and burn agriculture. Subsequently, the Karens have been 
unable to practice the “pure” swidden agricultural system, and have had 
to resort to upland rotation systems, e.g., the seven-field system, under 
which each family is assigned seven plots of land, one of which is cultivated 
each year. The law has encouraged the trend toward sedentarization among 
the hill Karens and has also encouraged the emergence of land-ownership 
even for upland fields. In the process, substantially different attitudes 
toward land proprietorship in the uplands is emerging. One of the oldest 
men in Hti To Pa, when asked if the upland fields he cultivated were really 
his own or not, replied: “Every villager has the right to cultivate any place 
in the hills and their children need not inherit the spot of land cultivated 
by their parents.” But, as a matter of fact, a son of the old man received 
these fields from his father on his retirement. When asked the same ques- 
tion, the son unhesitantly replied: “The wet and upland fields have been 
given to me by my parents, and I will give them to my children.” The 
contrast in their replies reflects the drastic changes taking place in the 
attitude of the hill Karens with regard to agricultural Jands. 

Social Setting: One of the most interesting aspects of social change 
among the hill Karens is the dissolution of the long house (#7) system in 
this area. Nearly a half-century ago, one observer reported the existence 
of long houses both in Burma and Thailand, including the area in which 
` Hti To Pa and neighboring villages are located.” The oldest man in Hti 
To Pa, probably about 80, stated: “I rememker that many villagers got 
together and ate food in the meeting place (b-aw) of our long house. At 
that time I was about 10 years old. Therefore everything comes back to 
my memory as if it were a dream.” While it is impossible to reconstruct 
the social setting of the long house in Hti To Pa, it is likely that it con- 
sisted of only the consanguineally and affinally related members. The long 
house facilitated the agricultural system based on swidden agriculture, but 
must have disappeared with the gradual sedentarization of the hill Karens. 


™ After the dissolution of the long house, the h:-ll Karens apparently went 


through a semi-nomadic stage in which they lived in more simple huts than 
those of the present day. 

- Social change can also be detected in the marriage customs of the Hti 
To Pa villagers. In the traditional (nomadic) stage, the newly married 
couple was expected to stay in the houses of both the wife’s and the hus- 
band’s parents for a long period, reportedly for nearly three years, since 
the Karens had neither a dowry nor a bride-prize system. This custom was 
considered to be a form of “reparation” by the young couple to their 
parents. After staying there for some years, the couple were then free to 
select their own home. Generally speaking, they preferred to build a new 


5 Harry I. Marshall, The Karen People of Burma (Cclumbus: Ohio State Univ. Press, 
1922}, pp. 56-65. 
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house or to stay with the wife’s parents. Thus, the basic pattern of post- 
marital locality became matri-patri-neo- (or matri-) local. The duration of 
the stay in the parents’ residences, however, has gradually shortened. 
Thanks to the development of “individualism” after the disappearance of 
the long house system (i.e., in the semi-nomadic stage), it was reduced to 
` a few days in which the newly-married couple made liquor for the parents 
in both houses. Today, the couple remain only a single day in each of the 
parents’ houses and pound rice for them. Thus, a traditional marriage 
custom has lost all real meaning and has become purely ceremonial. 

Religious Setting: In this section, I will not attempt to describe all 
aspects of religion among the hill Karens but confine the discussion to the 
change in their ritual activities in the contemporary era. At one time, 
during the nomadic stage, there was a socio-religious leader in Hti To Pa 
who exercised influence over several hamlets, i.e., long houses, in this area. 
Once a year, he officiated at the Taluphadu ceremony, one of the most 
important ritual activities of the Karens, dedicated to Hti K’sa Kaw K’sa, 
the greatest spirit in Karen animism. One adult male from each of several 
long houses in the area was required to participate in the rite, which was 
used to intensify supralocal solidarity and which served to provide some 
degree of integration to their otherwise autonomous existence. Indeed, it 
is likely that the nomadic life of the hill Karens might have fallen into an 
“anarchic” condition or chaos unless supralocal solidarity was kept up by 
performing such a rite as Taluphadu, which, however, has disappeared with 
the sedentarization of hill Karen culture. 

This kind of decline in ritual activities can also be seen in other rituals. 
For instance, Talupo, a rite whose object was the appeasement of T’rek 
T’ka, a spirit of the forest, in relation to slash and burn agriculture, has 
now been simplified to a very unsophisticated level in a rite called Kwesi. 
On the occasion of Kwesi, Hiko, a socio-religious leader, visits every house 
and pours a small amount of prepared liquor on their floors and prays to 
the spirits. After the rite the members of the household tie threads around 
their wrists. This is called Kichu. But Kwesi and Kichu are so “degener- 
ated” as to be dedicated not only to the forest spirit but also to Hti K’se 
Kaw K’sa, Kacher Kacha Kala Kacha (the hill spirit), and Dakacha 
Lokacha (the house spirit). 

In any event, swidden cultivation was not a purely economic activity 
but also had certain religious connotations for the hill Karens, who be- 
lieved that it was to console the forest spirit that the forests were set afire. 
As should be expected, the elimination of slash and burn agriculture is 
reflected in many of the Karen rituals. Thus, the introduction of wet-rice 
cultivation to this hill village has had a subtle influence on its religious 
life as well as on the economy. 

Upland rice cultivation, however, is still one of the most important activ- 
ities of the hill Karens. Thus it entails some important rituals even at 
present, although many of the rites associated with it have either been 
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simplified or have disappeared gradually. I coul participate in almost all 
ritual activities of the villagers with the exceptiex of the Obuko and Sebubo 
rites at the time of harvesting upland rice. In -entrast to the strict taboos 
imposed with respect to the rites associated vith upland rice cultivation, 
on the other hand, there is not a single taboo associated with wet-rice cul- 
tivation. I could not even approach the threshizg place in the upland field, ` 
but was quite free to move around the wet fiekB at any time. 

Presumably, wet-rice culture is still too nev for the hill Karens to have 
had time to “invent” associated ritual activities. It is probable that the 
hill Karens are in a psychologically unstable stage with respect to wet-rice 
cultivation. It is not unlikely, therefore, that e hill Karens of this village 
will eventually introduce some of the ritual activities connected with the 
wet-rice culture practiced by the plains people who have adopted a Bud- 
dhistic culture. In this circumstance, wet-rize culture could become one 
of the main channels for the gradual adoption of plains culture by the 
hill Karens. 

A clearer example of the emulation of plairs culture by the hill Karens is 
found in the Pukacha movement. Some years ago a Buddhist hermit, prob- 
ably a P’wo Karen, called Pukacha, came tc :he Hti To Pa area and took 
some hill Karens to Doi Khun where there is a Buddhist temple. Although 
Pukacha’s objective in doing this could not c= determined from interviews 
with the villagers, it is probable that it was connected with the movement 
for the building of a Chedi, a Buddhistic tower, in Doi Khun. The villagers 
who went to Doi Khun donated flowers ani candles to the temple. Then, 
the Pukacha recommended that the villages of Hti To Pa make altars in 
their respective houses and offer water, flowers and rice to them. So far 
there is no direct relation between Buddhist culture proper and this altar, 
in which no Buddhistic pictures or images are placed. Indeed, some of the 
villagers try to connect the altar with Karer animism. However, this prac- 
tice constitutes beyond all doubt a “primicive” infiltration of the plains 
culture, i.e., Buddhistic culture, into hill Karen society. In the valley of 
Mae Sarieng, for instance, some of the pins Karens have similar altars 
containing Buddhistic pictures. One infonmant told me that he has seen 
the process of Buddhistization of the Kareus in the southern part of Lam- 
phun during the last two decades. When Le went to a Karen village nearly 
twenty years ago, nothing but flowers, weter and food were placed on the 
altars, but these have gradually been turned into Buddhistic shrines with 
pictures of the saint and Buddha, and eventually, images of the Buddha. 

Political Setting: While there had been ro strictly secular political leader 
in Hti To Pa during the nomadic stage there had been a socio-religious 
leader in the village with authority over both the secular and spiritual life 
of the people. The last socio-religious leecer of this kind was Pomohe, the 
grandfather of the present Hiko, a religic.s leader and former village head, 
and the great grandfather of the present village head. 

Pomohe exercised influence not only im the Hti To Pa long house, but 
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also over several long houses in the vicinity through his performance of 
the Taluphadu and other ritual activities. Thus, he.played an integrating 
role in the maintenance of the cohesive power of both the long house and 
the association of neighboring long houses. According to the eldest grand- 
son of Pomohe, “Everyone of this village has become childish after the 
death of Pomohe.” ‘The traditional socio-political system, based upon the 
association of long houses, disappeared after his death. Once the long 
houses had broken up into several villages, each village started to have 
its own Hiko. The supralocal solidarity that had been nurtured through 
the Taluphadu rite was gradually weakened and eventually disappeared. 

At the same time, political change was also taking place at a higher 
level. Hti To Pa and neighboring areas were under the rule of either Chieng- 
mai or Lamphun Chao until the latter part of the last century. In 1877, 
King Rama the Fifth of Thailand sent Nai Phyatep Worachun as Resident 
Commissioner to Chiengmai, and the present northern areas of Thailand 
came under the effective rule of the Siamese government. But the political 
ties between Bangkok and Chiengmai and its neighboring areas were not 
as strong at this time as they have become subsequently, for the Chaos 
merely sent tribute to Bangkok annually until the beginning of this cen- 
tury. In that earlier period, there was no perceptible change in the political 
relationship of the Chao and Hti To Pa villagers, who sent two cotton 
blankets (Yadoté) a year to Chiengmai or Lamphun Chao. 

The gradual expansion of the scope of the central government’s authority 
in the northern part of Thailand during this century has also effected 
political changes even in a hill village such as Hti To Pa. The central gov- 
ernment now appoints a village head to Hti To Pa through an office in 
Mae Sarieng. This accelerated the separation of the functions of the socio- 
religious leader. Today, there is both a village head (Ke) and a spiritual 
leader (Hiko) in Hti To Pa, although the leadership of the village is still 
held in the hands of a kin group which is descended from Pomohe, the last 
socio-religious leader. The village head goes to Mae Sarieng almost once a 
month to attend regional meetings. Perhaps even more significant is the 
recent change in the taxation system, under which the traditional head tax 
has been replaced by a tax on land and cattle, similar to that imposed on 
Thai villages in the plain. This is but ahother éxample of the Thai-ization 
process that is taking place among the hill Karens, and that can be expected 
to be accelerated by developments both within Thailand and in neighbor- 
ing countries. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF AFRO-ASIAN SOLIDARITY 


GUY J. PAUKER* 


After signing a treaty of friendship in Djakarta on April 1, 1961, 
Communist China and Indonesia repeatedly called for “a Second Afro- 
Asian Conference in the shortest time.” Special emissaries persistently 
visited the capitals of Asia and Africa and eventually succeeded in bring- 
ing the representatives of twenty-two nations to Djakarta in April 1964, 
for a Preparatory Meeting. There it was decided to hold a “Second Ban- 
dung” on March 10, 1965. The selection of the host government was left 
to the recently created Organization of African Unity. 

The provisional agenda agreed upon in Djakarta provided, among other 
topics, for discussions concerning “renunciation of the threat or use of 
force in international relations” and “strengthening the United Nations.” 
The eagerness of Communist China and Indonesia to discuss such matters 
should have impressed Asian and African diplomats as quite ironical. As a 
result of the Sino-Soviet dispute, Asia and Africa had been deluged with 
a flood of polemical tracts expounding Chinese Communist views on the 
domestic and international functions of “revolutionary violence” and on 
the “inevitability of war.” For their part, the Indonesians, by applying con- 
stant military and political pressure on Malaysia since September 1963, 
were practicing what the Chinese were preaching. 

As for the future of the United Nations, the promoters of the “Second 
Bandung” Conference had expressed their views candidly in a joint Sino- 
Indonesian statement issued in Peking on January 28, 1965. Following 
‘President Sukarno’s decision to withdraw from the United Nations, despite 
numerous Asian and African appeals to reconsider this nihilistic gesture, 
the joint statement proclaimed that “the United Nations cannot reflect 
the anti-imperialist and anti-colonialist desire of the people of the world,. 
nor can it organizationally reflect the reality in which the new emerging 
and revolutionary forces have far outstripped the decadent forces.” 

Notice had thus been served that participants in an African-Asian con- 
ference might be confronted with an uncomfortable choice between the 
United Nations, in which the smaller countries play an important role, 
and an unpredictable new organization of “New Emerging Forces.” 

As a token of his determination, President Sukarno had laid, on April 19, 
1965, the cornerstone of a complex of buildings, to be erected in Djakarta 





* Any views expressed in this paper are those of the author. They should not be in- 
terpreted as reflecting the views of The RAND Corporation or the official opinion or 
policy of any of its governmental or private research sponsors. The author is grateful to 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace which financed his trip to Algiers. 
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with Chinese assistance, for the Conference of New Emerging Forces 
(CONEFO) to be held in August 1966. It was reported that these buildings 
were to match in size the United Nations headquarters in New Vork. In- 
deed, a rather frivolous architectural race had started among new nations. 
Meeting in Cairo in July 1964, the Organization of African Unity con- 
firmed that the “Second Bandung” Conference would be held on March 10, 
1965, and awarded Algeria the honor of acting as host. President Ben 
Bella’s government immediately initiated a lavish building program on the 
picturesque site of the Club des Pins, a beach resort twelve miles west of 
Algiers. 

International construction crews went to work on an assembly hall for 
one thousand delegates. Surrounding it, sixty-five four-bedroom villas were 
to house heads of government during the summit meeting. But the assembly 
hall, which turned out to be a felicitous mixture of modern Moorish archi- 
tecture, Scandinavian interior decoration, and electronics devices, was not 
ready on schedule. After a period of uncertainty concerning the date for 
the conference, the African-Asian summit meeting was rescheduled for 
June 29. 

A host of unpleasant issues concerning the composition of the conference 
was to bedevil the representatives of Asia and Africa prior to the meeting. 
Representatives of twenty-two countries had agreed at Djakarta in April 
1964 on a list of participants that included South Korea and South Vietnam. 
But no invitations were issued to these two countries. Acting unilaterally, the 
Algerian government, which had for some time sheltered the largest diplo- 
matic mission of the Viet Cong in the non-Communist world, refused to 
receive representatives of the Saigon government on Algerian soil. It also 
considered South Korean representatives unwelcome as long as their troops 
were involved in combat against the Viet Cong. 

A number of Asian delegations were determined to challenge at the 
proper time the Algerians’ arbitrary disregard of the collective decision 
reached the previous year in Djakarta. They argued that, as host, the 
Algerian government had no more say over the access of participants to 

“Algiers than the American government had over travel to New York on 
United Nations business. The Viet Cong in turn were maneuvering to be 
admitted to the conference as the true representatives of South Vietnam. It 
seemed unlikely that a fight could be avoided. 

Other similar battles were also in the making. The Djakarta meeting had 
failed to reach agreement on an Indian proposal to invite the Soviet Union 
and Malaysia. It had not even determined how the issue should be settled 
at a later date. After Algiers had been chosen as site for the conference, an 
ambassadorial Standing Committee representing fifteen countries took 
charge of further arrangements, but it was not authorized to solve the issue 
of Soviet and Malaysian participation. It was therefore expected that the 
meeting of Foreign Ministers, scheduled for June 24, in conjunction with 
the Second Afro-Asian Conference, would have to make the final decisions. 
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Communist China had vehemently opposed Soviet participation. As late 
as June 18 an authoritative statement, signed “Observer,” proclaimed in 
People’s Daily that the Soviet Union is not qualified to participate in the 
conference because it is a European country. The Chinese asked, with 
biting sarcasm: “Do the Soviet leaders really think that the Afro-Asian 
countries cannot solve their own problems if the voice of the Soviet Union 
is not heard?” They also wondered whether “the Soviet Union will stop 
aiding the Afro-Asian countries if it cannot enter the conference?” 

Whatever their opinions concerning the first question, a number of Asian 
and African countries could ill afford to lose the good will of the Soviet 
Union, which in 1964 had provided half of the total economic aid com- 
mitted by the Communist Bloc to the developing non-Communist countries 
of Asia and Africa. China, despite considerably increased activity in the 
same period, contributed only one quarter, with the balance coming from 
Eastern Europe. 

The Soviet Union had not been invited to the April 1955 Bandung Con- 
ference, but had not objected. It could afford to be absent from the 
Bandung Conference as it was not yet involved in the current bitter rivalry 
with Communist China for the leadership of the new nations. Also, the 
Soviet Union lacked leverage in Asia and Africa at a time when it was not 
a source of foreign aid in competition with the United States, Furthermore, 
it realized that as one of the major protagonists in the Cold War, the Soviet 
Union would have been unwelcome at the 1955 conference, which appeared 
as a genuine attempt by twenty-nine Asian and African nations to find a 
middle ground between the two feuding power blocs. 

Ten years later, the situation had radically changed. For countries such 
as India, the greatest source of concern was neither of the two blocs, but 
Communist China. It was therefore understandable that India proposed in 
April 1964 the participation of the Soviet Union in the Second Bandung 
Conference. The Communist leaders in Peking interpreted this move cor- 
rectly as a joint Soviet-Indian attempt to block Chinese political advances 
in the Afro-Asian world. 

The issue of Malaysian participation was also annoying to the Asian and ~ 
African governments. Through diplomatic channels Indonesia had insist- 
ently solicited their support for excluding Malaysia from the conference on 
grounds that it was a tool of British imperialism and therefore not a true 
Asian country. Not being party to the dispute, most countries found no 
valid ground to accept the Indonesian claim. Malaysia was hardly different 
from other non-Western states under moderate leadership, and its conflict 
with Indonesia appeared as one of the many territorial and ideological 
disputes confronting the new states. To yield to Indonesian pressure could 
only create a dangerous precedent. Furthermore, the Djakarta government, 
economically paralyzed and politically isolated, had little to offer as quid 
pro quo. 

The maneuvers concerning the Asian guest list for the Second Bandung 
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Conference had clearly revealed the lack of Asian solidarity, before these 
thorny issues had actually come up for debate. 

African solidarity was no stronger than its mythical Asian counterpart. 
As early as April of this year, several of the French-speaking African coun- 
tries, namely Dahomey, Ivory Coast, Niger, and Upper Volta, had an- 
nounced that they would not attend the African-Asian summit meeting. 

When formal invitations to the Conference went out in mid-May to 
sixty-four countries, a spokesman of the Algerian Foreign Ministry stressed 
that although the Congo (Leopoldville) was being invited, Premier Moise 
Tshombe personally would not be allowed to enter Algeria. Naturally, the 
Congo (Leopoldville) retorted that it would not attend. Then Cameroon, 
Chad, Gabon, Malagasy, and Togo also decided to stay away from Algiers. 
Thus ten out of fifteen members of the Common Organization of African 
and Malagasy States (OCAM), formed at a conference at Nouakchott, 
` Mauretania, in February 1965, were boycotting the ‘Second Bandung” 
Conference. 

These countries resented the activities of the radical African govern- 
ments. In particular, they accused Ghana of training political refugees for 
subversive activities, in violation of the charter of the Organization of 
African Unity. Not only were they hostile to the Algiers Conference, but 
they also threatened to stay away from the September 1965 summit meet- 
ing of African Heads of State and Government if it were held in Accra. 

The moral authority of the initiators of the “Second Bandung” Confer- 
ence was further eroded by their narrow selfishness. Diplomats who fol- 
lowed closely the maneuvers preceding the Algiers meeting were aware of 
the lack of real solidarity even between Communist China and Indonesia. 

Ai the end of May, the Indonesian Foreign Minister, Dr. Subandrio, 
had had a brief encounter in Canton with the Chinese Prime Minister, 
Chou En-lai. It was known that the Chinese had informed their Indonesian 
“comrades-in-arms” that they might have to withdraw their opposition to 
the inclusion of Malaysia in exchange for African and Asian votes against 
Soviet participation. 

The Indonesians in turn had informed other delegations in Algiers that 
they could not help the Chinese to keep the Russians out. Experienced ob- 
servers quickly related this position to the visit of Indonesian Defense 
‘Minister General Nasution to Moscow in late May, whence he had returned 
with the promise of seven workshops which would allow the Indonesian 
Armed Forces to do their own weapons maintenance. 

It is therefore not surprising that a fortuitous event was eagerly seized 
upon to liquidate a venture in which hardly anybody was truly interested. 
On June 19 President Ben Bella was ousted by a Revolutionary Council 
headed by Defense Minister Col. Houari Boumedienne. In its first procla- 
mation, broadcast by Radio Algiers, the Revolutionary Council denounced 
“the Machiavellian maneuvers undertaken by the diabolical dictator who 
- had hoped to take advantage of that event, not in order to reaffirm our 
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common ideals of solidarity, liberty, and peace, but to expand his personal 
power,” an indictment applicable, incidentally, to other sponsors of the 
“Second Bandung” Conference. 

Although the circumstances of the bloodless coup which terminated Ben 
Bella’s three years of increasingly personal and demagogic rule are not 
completely clear, it appears that Army leaders whom he was planning to 
oust decided to act before a successful international gathering would have 
strengthened Ben Bella’s position further. 

It is hard to say whether the military junta was genuinely anxious to 
hold the Algiers Conference as previously planned. Their policy statements 
have since indicated both a desire to turn inward, giving priority to do- 
mestic problems, and irritation with the extravagant expenditures resulting 
from Ben Bella’s foreign policy. In any case, the day after the coup, on 
Sunday, the Algerian Foreign Ministry informed an extraordinary session 
of the ambassadorial Standing Committee that the planned Afro-Asian 
meetings would be held as scheduled: a Conference of Foreign Ministers 
on June 24, and a Conference of Heads of State on June 29. 

Communist China reacted with decisive speed. From Cairo, where he 
had arrived the preceding day to try to rally President Nasser’s help for 
keeping the Soviets out of the Conference, Premier Chou En-lai instructed 
the Chinese ambassador to Algiers on Sunday to assure Colonel Boume- 
dienne of his government’s support. The same day Indonesia also recog- 
nized the new regime. Diplomats assumed that the two major promoters 
of the Afro-Asian Conference were making a play for the new Algerian 
government’s support of their schemes. Their hasty, opportunistic abandon- 
ment of Ben Bella, whom both governments had previously acclaimed as a 
friend, did not make a good impression. 

On Sunday, President Nasser hurriedly sent the United Arab Republic’s 
First Vice President, Marshal Abdul Hakim Amer, to Algiers to request 
safe conduct for Ben Bella. On Tuesday Algerian Foreign Minister 
Abdelaziz Boutetlika flew to Cairo for continued discussions concerning 
Ben Bella’s fate and the future of the Algiers Conference. Apparently, the 
Egyptians saw an interesting opportunity in the events of June 19. They 
had initially hoped to hold the “Second Bandung” Conference in Cairo. 
They had reluctantly yielded in Ben Bella’s favor in 1964. Now they could 
again pursue their own interests, while hoping to make a favorable im- 
pression on Africa by acting as loyal friends of the deposed Algerian leader. 

On Thursday morning Cairo’s leading daily, Al Akram, published an 
article under an eight-column headline, “Possibility of Postponing the Big 
Algerian Conference,” by its editor-in-chief M. H. Haykall which received 
considerable attention among the diplomats and journalists gathered in 
Algiers. Speaking obviously for President Nasser, the newspaper stated 
that “developments in Algiers make it difficult to hold the Afro-Asian Con- 
ference in the formerly fixed place and time.” 

Haykall noted that at least 70% of the population favored Ben Bella. 
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He also recorded rumors concerning the formation of resistance committees 
all over Algeria, adding that “apparently large groups are awaiting the 
meeting of the conference so that the sound of the explosion would be 
heard throughout the Afro-Asian world.” 

Thereafter, the Egyptians pursued aggressively their efforts to postpone 
the Conference. On Friday morning, accompanied by the representatives of 
five other Arab states, they made a last call on Algerian Foreign Minister 
Bouteflika offering support for the Conference in exchange for Ben Bella’s 
freedom. The demarche failed. It also revealed the lack of Arab solidarity, 
as Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, Morocco, and Libya refused to associate them- 
selves with this effort. 

Then, Friday evening, a bomb exploded inside the new assembly hall at 
the Club des Pins. Several Egyptians working at the Conference site were 
arrested during the night. The car of the Egyptian ambassador to Algeria 
was stopped by the police and searched. Egyptian teachers were rumored 
to be involved in the student demonstrations of the preceding days and 
some were asked to leave the country on short notice. 

Personal observations in Bandung in April 1955 and in Algiers last June 
lead me to the conclusion that the Second Afro-Asian Conference was not 
adjourned because of “deficient security conditions.” Colonel Boumedienne 
could have secured Algiers for the duration of the conference. In April 1955 ° 
the Indonesian government faced a much more serious security problem in 
Bandung, which was surrounded by heavily armed terrorists of the fanatical 
Moslem Darul Islam, for whom Chou Er-lai and Nasser would have been 
attractive targets. But at that time the rapresentatives of Asia and Africa 
really wanted to hold the conference and they did. This time, the ousting 
of Ben Bella and the minor incidents -esulting therefrom were eagerly 
seized upon by various countries to get rid of a bothersome reunion. 

As early as Monday, June 21, the heads of government of thirteen Asian 
and African nations present in London for the Commonwealth Prime Min- 
isters Meeting called on the new Algerian government to postpone the 
Conference. The leaders signing this appeal represented Ceylon, India, 
“Malaysia, Pakistan, Gambia, Ghana, Kenya, Malawi, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Tanzania, Uganda, and Zambia. 

The Commonwealth message was discussed in Algiers on the morning 
of June 24 by the Standing Committee of Afro-Asian ambassadors. Ghana 
informed the group of the London decision and stated that it supported 
the proposal, but Algeria insisted that the Foreign Ministers Conference 
be held. Finally, at the suggestion of the United Arab Republic, the date 
was changed to June 26 at 4 p.m. Algeria still insisted that the summit 
conference be held on June 29. 

A luncheon meeting at the Indian Embassy that same day brought to- 
gether representatives of Ceylon, India, Japan, Mongolia, the Philippines, 
and Thailand. They reached the conclusion that the Conference should be 
postponed but that ways should be found to save face for the Algerians. 
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Throughout Friday, intensive consultations continued. That evening the 
Chinese delegation issued a statement denying that it had agreed to the 
postponement of the Conference and expressing confidence that the Afro- 
Asian peoples will “close their ranks in order to frustrate all the intrigues 
of the imperialists and reactionaries.” 

But the explosion at the Club des Pins, shortly thereafter, proved more 
persuasive than Chinese invective. In addition to the resolution for post- 
ponement drafted earlier by the Asian group led by India, another resolu- 
tion for postponement was drafted on Saturday morning by a group of 
Arab and African states, led by the U.A.R. 

To the very last moment, the situation remained fluid. The Foreign 
Ministers Conference was scheduled for 4 p.m. About half of the forty-two 
delegations present in Algiers had already been seated at the Club des Pins 
for three quarters of an hour when an Algerian spokesman announced 
tersely that the scheduled session would not be held and that the Standing 
Committee of ambassadors would meet later in the day in downtown Al- 
giers. As ambassadors and foreign ministers, some of them in full regalia, 
were translating this curt message to their non-French speaking colleagues, 
we witnessed the week’s only manifestation of Afro-Asian solidarity: the 
unanimous murmur of indignation of embarrassed and offended dignitaries. 

While they had been driving through the mid-afternoon heat, the spon- 
sors of the Conference, by now resigned to the postponement of the summit 
meeting, adopted Pakistani Foreign Minister Bhutto’s suggestion not to 
open the Foreign Ministers Conference because this action would have 
terminated the mandate of the fifteen member ambassadorial Standing 
Committee. Once in session, the Foreign Ministers would have had full 
control over the future of the summit meeting. They could have followed 
India’s lead to invite the Soviet Union and Malaysia. They could have 
asked the Algerian government to admit South Korea and South Vietnam. 
They also could have changed the venue of the Conference to another city 
or adjourned it, sine die. 

Once postponement appeared iniavéidabie, it was in the interest of 
Communist China, Indonesia, Algeria, and Pakistan to act through thé 
ambassadorial Standing Committee, oyer which they had greater control. 

The Standing Committee met the same evening in Algiers’ National 
Assembly building. A draft resolution introduced by Pakistan and Ethiopia 
was rapidly adopted, after an unsuccessful appeal by the Chinese delega- 
tion, which was strongly opposed by India, to ascribe the failure of the 
Conference to “imperialist intrigues.” The resolution stated in essence that 
although Algeria had made all necessary arrangements, the numbers of 
delegations present did not provide largest possible participation. The 
Second Afro-Asian Conference was therefore postponed until November 5, 
1965, to be preceded by a Meeting of Foreign Ministers on October 28. 

The decision was a clear victory for the moderate elements in the Afro- 
Asian world. Communist China and Indonesia suffered a major diplomatic 
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defeat. The Soviet Union gained indirectly by avoiding an unpredictable 
test of strength. India quietly asserted again the leading role it had seem- 
ingly lost in recent years. Solidarity among African and Asian countries 
on the basis of past membership in the imperial systems of the West proved 
surprisingly strong. 

But by far the most interesting result of this episode remains still to be 
tested, namely whether in the light of their experience in Algiers the new 
nations will realize that the United Nations, despite all its inherent weak- 
nesses, is for them a better meeting ground than spurious “solidarity 
meetings” promoted by radical demagogues. If the United Nations General 
Assembly can resume its normal activities next September, there may never 
be a Second Afro-Asian Conference. 
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CAMBODIA: WHERE FOREIGN POLICY COUNTS. 


BERNARD K. GORDON 


I concede again that after the disappearance of the U.S.A, from our 
region and the victory of the Communist camp, I myself and the 
People’s Socialist Community that I have created would inevitably dis- 
appear from the scene. 


Those are the words of Prince Sihanouk in a recent letter to the 
New York Times} In that letter, the Prince made it clear once again that 
he recognizes a central truth: that in Cambodia, unlike most other develop- 
ing nations, foreign policy decisions have fundamental significance. 

All nations, of course, must act with prudence in foreign relations. But 
to most of the new states, foreign policy is of relatively slight importance 
in the short term, either to themselves or others, There are few things that 
most developing nations can do that will alter directly either their con- 
tinued existence or the international environment. This is in contrast to 
the potential actions of the Superpowers and a handful of other states. 
Moreover, and aside from the outbreak of general war, there is little in 
the international environment that will affect the fact of existence of most 
developing nations. While that may appear a harsh generality, there seems 
little doubt that it applies to such states as Chile, the Philippines, Nigeria, 
and to most others. 

To a few of the new nations, however, foreign policy questions are of 
paramount significance. This is the case with Israel, perhaps with Pakistan, 
and a handful of others. Cambodia is among them, for in Cambodia foreign 
policy counts. We propose to examine here the essentiality of foreign policy 
to Cambodia, both in terms of her troubled relations with her neighbors 
and with regard to the larger international environment. Our purpose is tọ 
analyze the meaning of Cambodia’s foreign policy and, since good descrip- 
tions of that troubled background are readily available,? we can confine 
ourselves here to a brief outline of Cambodia’s relations with her neighbors 
before undertaking our main task. 

Concerning Thailand, for example, there is a continuing anxiety in 
Cambodia over the possibility of Thai irredentism. It is not forgotten that 
Thailand very reluctantly relinquished the two western provinces of 


1 Letter to the New York Times, June 4, 1965. 

2 Excellent sources are Donald Lancaster, The Emancipation of French Indo-China 
(London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1961) ; Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, Minority 
Problems in Southeast Asia (Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1955); D.G.E. Hall, A 
History of Southeast Asia (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1964) ; and Michael Leifer, 
Cambodia and Neutrality (Canberra: Australian National Univ., 1962). 
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Battambang and Siem Reap as recently as 1946, and then only under 
considerable pressure from the wartime allies, France in particular, Many 
Cambodians believe that Thai leaders would be quite happy to recover 
this territory, and Prince Sihanouk regularly refers to his fears on this 
score. The uproar in Bangkok that followed the decision of the World 
Court in 1962, which awarded sovereignty to Cambodia over the temple 
known as Khao Prah Viharn (sometimes written Prah Viharn or Preah 
Vihear) did little to alleviate these Cambodian anxieties. 

With Vietnam, and particularly South Vietnam, there are more open 
conflicts. One concerns the island of Phu Quoc, which Cambodia claims. 
Phu Quoc lies quite close to the port of Sihanoukville, which Cambodia is 
trying desperately to develop in order to reduce its trade and economic 
dependence on the port of Saigon. And there are islands near Phu Quoc, 
now controlled by Cambodia, which South Vietnam has claimed. Related 
to this is the implied threat which South Vietnam holds, in that it can close 
Saigon to Cambodia’s trade—a threat which is repeated every so often 
when Prince Sihanouk complains too loudly about Vietnamese military in- 
cursions connected with the search for Viet Cong guerrillas. In the same 
connection, there is the nagging controversy about the monies collected at 
the port of Saigon under the old “Associated States of Indochina,” estab- 
lished by the Pau Agreements of 1950. Those arrangements were abrogated 
when independence came in 1954, and Cambodia has claimed for years that 
Saigon owes it a considerable sum of money. 

There are also minorities problems. There is a sizable Vietnamese minor- 
ity in and around Phnom Penh which South Vietnam sometimes maintains 
are mistreated. Similarly, Cambodia often has complained, and in the 
United Nations, that the Cambodian minority in South Vietnam (the 
Khmer Krom) are victims of “cultural genocide.” Indeed, the region itself 
in which most Khmer Krom live, Cochin-China, has been another bone of 
contention for some years. Prince Sihanouk has never given up his claim 
that all of Cochin-China rightly belongs to Cambodia. As in the case of 
Phu Quoc, he claims that these territories were stolen from Cambodia by 
the French and unilaterally turned over to South Vietnam. 


The Significance of Cambodia’s Disputes with her Neighbors: There is 
a fundamental difficulty in assessing the significance of these claims and 
other “disputes” between Cambodia and her neighbors. The-difficulty lies in 
the complex task of distinguishing between those things that Phnom Penh 
says merely for “effect,” and those that represent Prince Sihanouk’s actual 


3 Jn late June 1964, the Prince explained on a visit to Paris “the main lines of Cam- 
bodian policy.” Included as the second principle was “an unshakable determination not 
to allow expansionist neighbors—who in the course of the past five centuries had re- 
duced Cambodian territory to ics most elementary expression—to take possession of the 
smallest bit of our territory.” (From Sibanouk’s statement in Paris, reported on July 1, 
1964). : 
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operating assumptions. For in dealing with Cambodian foreign policy 
generally, it must never be forgotten that every consideration is affected by 
Cambodia’s precarious position—her location between pro-Western Thai- 
land and South Vietnam, and with the massive presence of China never 
forgotten. 

Thus the “border dispute” with South Vietnam is only ostensibly a 
border dispute. It is qualitatively different, for example, from the Philip- 
pines’ claim to North Borneo. That dispute over Sabah can at least be 
thought about as a separate and distinct problem, rather than from the 
perspective of centuries of prior animosity, and without the more recent 
overlay of Cold War politics. While admittedly part of the incentive for 
claiming North Borneo was to demonstrate the Philippines’ “identity,” the 
sole motive for lodging the claim was not merely for its “demonstration 
effect.” Many Philippine leaders do believe that they have a valid claim to 
North Borneo, and for this reason many hope to deal with the case “on its 
merits.”* 

But Cambodia’s problems with her neighbors derive from a very different 
environment and set of conditions. The basic factor is that the continued 
existence of the state cannot be taken for granted. And in order to preserve 
the existence of the state, many of Prince Sihanouk’s pronouncements on 
foreign affairs are designed almost exclusively for their “demonstration 
effect.” It is in the interests of Prince Sihanouk to maintain, in the eyes 
of his near neighbors, an image of a foreign policy behavior that has con- 
siderable latitude. For years, for example, he accepted an American assist- 
ance program including, most significantly, U. S. military assistance, de- 
spite the public complaints of Thailand and South Vietnam, and the tacit 
misgivings of China. Until 1963, he did not accept any military assistance 
from the Communist world, but only from France and the United States. 
At one point, as he has explained, he was called upon to justify this position 
to no less than Chou En-lai, and maintains that the Chinese leader was 
satisfied that Cambodia’s acceptance of U. S. military assistance did not 
either impinge upon its sovereignty or represent any threat to Chinese 
interests. 5 - 

Similarly, the Prince has been careful not to allow his relations with both 
Thailand and South Vietnam to deteriorate too far at the same time. When 
tensions have been high between Bangkok and Phnom Penh, he has en- 
deavored to prevent the simultaneous aggravation of his difficulties with 
Saigon, and vice versa. For almost ten years Cambodian policy succeeded 
in this delicate task. Until 1963, many of his anti-Western pronouncements 
were roughly balanced by remarks critical of Communism as well, and he 
has never made any secret of his distaste for Communism. 

At the same time, as South Vietnam seemed less and less likely to with- 





4 Philippine leaders know, moreover, that should their case ever come to the World 
Court—unlikely as that is—a decision one way or the other would probably be ac- 
cepted by both parties. i 
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stand the pressures from the North, Prince Sihanouk first hinted at, and 
then stated publicly, his conviction that Communism represents the wave 
of the future in Southeast Asia, and that the region inevitably must come 
under some form of Chinese hegemony. As he explained recently to his 
people: 


- Dear Children, we do not want to become Red. But some day we will 
have to accept it because we will be unable to avoid it; that is, provided 
we are able to safeguard our territorial integrity. We do not want to 
become like the [non-existent] Cham. We want only to maintain forever 
the Khmer nation and the Khmer flag. Most of the countries which have 
become Red have maintained their national flags and their names are 
mentioned with great honor in the list of U. N. members.® 


He has made innumerable statements with the same thesis, explaining first 
that he does not want Communism for Cambodia, that “frankly speaking, 
both the two great powers are depraved,’’® but that if necessary, “we will 
all become Communists together.” For example, in the wake of the Cuba 
crisis of 1962, in which the Soviet Union backed down in the face of 
American determination to risk thermo-nuclear war, Prince Sihanouk as- 
sured his people that China would not desert Cambodia as Russia had 
deserted Cuba: 


Cambodia is not guaranteed by Russia but by the CPR. It seems to me 
that the CPR will not make any concession as old Mr. Khrushchev had 
done. Whereas Mr. Khrushchev is soft, China seems to be fractious. Old 
Khrushchev prefers peaceful coexistence in order not to show that he is 
fond of war. As for China, it seems that it fears nothing and is more 
severe than old Khrushchev." 


No doubt these remarks were designed to elicit a favorable attitude in 
Peking. The one consistent tactic in Cambodian foreign policy since 1961- 
62—in an environment notorious for its past inconsistencies—is the evident 
warming of relations between Cambodia and China. There have been a 
remarkable number of high-level visits back and forth between Phnom Penh 
and Peking. In addition, Prince Sihanouk’s flattery of China, and his 
denigration of the trust one could put in Russian assurances, also represents 
in part his hope that Peking will prove to be a better friend to Cambodia 
than Moscow was to Cuba. This is very important to Sihanouk, because he 
perceives international relations in Southeast Asia essentially as a field 
of action between “bosses” and “puppets”—an attitude perhaps not sur- 
prising for the leader of a state which was for centuries a vassal to others. 

Thus for years Prince Sihanouk has assumed that Washington could 
dictate to Bangkok and Saigon the policies those two capitals followed 





5 From Prince Sihanouk’s speech on Feb. 21, 1964. 

€ From the Prince’s Speech, Nov. 3, 1962, at Samathy Ram Pagoda, Kampong Speu 
Province. 

7 Ibid. 
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towards Cambodia.’ He has complained bitterly that the “Free Khmer” 
radio directed against him and his government, and which irritates him 
terribly, manages to broadcast with transmitters supplied to Thailand by 
the United States. If the Americans wanted to, he has said repeatedly, they 
could put a stop to such actions. Similarly, in his calls for a four-nation 
conference to affirm Cambodia’s neutrality and its borders, Sihanouk has 
underlined his conviction that some nations just naturally have to do what 
their masters tell them. As he said recently, “if the Americans sign this 
agreement and under them their children do not honor it, it will be bad... 
because A Keang [the Americans] gives them rifles and ammunition to 
enable them to do evil things.”? 

Sihanouk apparently has a similar view about the relationship between 
Hanoi and Peking. A journal often regarded as his mouthpiece reported 
that when the Prince went to Peking in 1956, “he was informed that if he 
had any trouble with the Viet Minh he had only to appeal to Peking to 
have it stopped.’ Sihanouk does not hide his conviction that such assur- 
ances from Peking are important, in the light of his open distrust of all 
Vietnamese, North end South. The paramount consideration for Prince 
Sihanouk is that of a Cambodia constantly in danger of being swallowed 
altogether, and disappearing like the Kingdom of Champa to which he so 
often refers. Thus the model with which he views the conditions for a 
continued existence for his small country is simply this: to benefit from 
the differences between those nations which have control over Cambodia’s 
destiny. 

This effort proceeds at three levels: first, in the relations between North 
and South Vietnam; second in the relations between North Vietnam and 
China; and third, in the relations between China and the United States. 


The Two Vietnams: In the shortest-run perspective, Prince Sihanouk 
depends on the conflict between Hanoi and Saigon. Certainly one of the 


8 In 1961 it was reported that U.S. Ambassador Trimble “had found it impossible to 
convince Sihanouk that Washington is unable to influence Thailand and South Vietnam 
toward a more conciliatory tone in their relations with Cambodia” (Leifer, op. cit., 
p. 34, citing New York Times, Nov. 19, 1961). Later, in a public speech of Nov. 3, 
1962, Prince Sihanouk stated that “the U.S. Ambassador came to tell me that but for 
U.S. persuasion Thailand and South Vietnam would have pushed things further in 
dealing with Cambodia. . . . However, the Thai and South Vietnamese have not 
stopped their aggressive activities.” 

9 From Sihanouk’s speech of Feb. 21, 1964, reported on Phnom Penh Radio, Feb, 21, 
1964, The Prince concluded his remarks by warning that all three states must come 
together to sign a pact with him: “Therefore, I have asked these three great and bold 
thieves to come together to sign with us. We will not agree if they come separately. 
I also want to specify that we will not agree if the Americans and Vietnamese come 
without the Thai, nor will we agree if the Thai and Vietnamese come without the 
Americans, nor if the Americans and Thai come without the Vietnamese. It is necessary 
for the three to come together to sign with the Khmer.” 

10 Leifer, op. cit p. 32, citing Réalités Cambodgiennes, July 14, 1961. 
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reasons that Cambodia has not been more pressed by South Vietnam in 
recent years is that Saigon has had its hands full in the-war against the 
Viet Cong, sponsored by North Vietnam. This has meant that Prince 
Sihanouk’s continuing torrent of invective aimed at Saigon has seldom 
been fully answered. To be sure, and particularly in the last years of Presi- 
dent Diem’s regime, the two countries often traded press insults with each 
other, but South Vietnam exhibited a remarkable restraint in not under- 
taking more drastic actions against the provocative Sihanouk. This was not 
for any lack of nasty things that South Vietnam could do to Cambodia. 
On the contrary, Saigon has many weapons at its disposal, including, of 
course, the ever-present threat to close the port of Saigon. In addition, and 
in retaliation for certain of Cambodia’s actions aimed at restricting the 
role of Cambodia’s resident Vietnamese population, South Vietnam could 
engage in an open contest of repression against its Khmer minority. In 
Cochin-China, there are between 450,000 and 600,000 Khmer Krom (Viet- 
namese of Cambodian descent). Sihanouk has indeed alleged that certain 
repressive measures have been undertaken, but they do not seem very harsh. 
Even in the words of the complaint Cambodia launched in the United Na- 
tions, alleging “genocide,” South Vietnam was charged merely with forcing 
the assimilation “of 600,000 Cambodians .. . obliging them to assume 
Vietnam-sounding names, systematically limiting the study of the Cam- 
bodian language and obstructing the practice af the Buddhist religion.” 
This policy of cultural assimilation, or cultural repression, if the Cambodian 
view is accepted, seems not as repressive as some of Cambodia’s own 
measures designed to inhibit the activities of its resident Vietnamese. As 
Leifer reports, Cambodia implemented a law in 1956, “which banned 
eighteen professions to foreigners. This hit numerous Vietnamese.”!? 

In the face of these actions, and even in response to Prince Sihanouk’s 
decision finally to break “political relations” with South Vietnam just be- 
fore the fall of the Diem Government, Saigon in recent years has not acted 
very sternly toward Cambodia. One of the most serious aggravations be- 
tween the two countries, of course, is Prince Sihanouk’s constant complaint 
that the South Vietnamese army, in its.search for Viet Cong units, crosses 
into Cambodia territory and on occasion destroys property and kills Cam- 
bodians. This is no doubt true, but it is notable that after one such incident, 
soon after the fall of the Diem regime, Saigon publicly apologized for the 
action and offered to pay for the damages and to compensate the bereaved. 
Considering the ostensibly hostile state of affairs between the two countries, 
and the fact that Saigon has at its disposal major facilities for doing even 
greater harm to Cambodia’s interests,1* this was a remarkable step. A major 


11 United Nations, General Assembly, Seventeenth Session, XX (A/SPC/SR. 332, 
Oct. 22, 1962), p. 9. 

12 Leifer, op. cit., p. 25. He adds that in 1961 the Cambodian press printed several 
veiled threats of new repression against the resident Vietnamese population. 

13 Sihanouk has referred openly to his fear of the consequences, should South Viet- 
nam close access to Saigon port. 
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reason for this restraint would certainly seem to be the desire in Saigon to 
avoid more troubles than it has already, and no doubt this restraint has 
been urgently requested by American advisors to South Vietnam. 

Cambodian leaders recognize this inhibition on South Vietnam, and they 
are particularly conscious of the potential threat to Cambodian territorial 
integrity should Vietnam be unified. Cambodia’s Minister of Defense, Gen- 
eral Lon Nol, has himself said that the reunification of Vietnam, under any 
arrangement, is the event he most fears—for at that point the old Viet- 
namese ambitions will have the opportunity for revival. Thus Cambodia 
has an important stake in the continued division between North and South. 
This is made clear in Prince Sihanouk’s requests, throughout 1962 and 
1963, for an international conference to affirm Cambodian neutrality and its 
present borders. He hoped, by the treaties he proposed, to formalize the 
promises of both North and South Vietnam to respect Cambodia’s terri- 
tory.5 But, at the same time, he recognizes that this may be only a short- 
term measure. Because of that, he looks beyond the present internal Viet- 
namese conflict, which has so far provided an environment for his own 
security, to the second level: an external guarantee. 


Vietnam, Cambodia, and China: This second level is found only partly in 
Sihanouk’s hope for an international conference to guarantee Cambodia’s 
frontiers. The more important aspect is in Cambodia’s relationship to 
China, and what Sihanouk expects may be the relationship between China 
and Vietnam. For if Vietnam is unified, Sihanouk expects that it will be 
China to which Vietnam will be a vassal, and it would then be only China 
which could provide the necessary assurances for Cambodia. The Prince 
has made no secret of his conviction that something better than assurances 
from Vietnam—North or South—are needed. Early in 1964, even while 
he said he was hoping for South Vietnam to sign an agreement with him 
on frontiers, including a recognition “that the islands of Kep and Ream 
belong to Cambodia,” he was complaining that that would not be enough. 
It would still be necessary to have an agreement with Hanoi, “because the 


14 Interview with the author, Phnom ‘Penh, August 1962. It will be remembered that 
the major population movement of the Vietnamese into Cambodian Cochin-China 
began in 1673, when the rival great families of North and South Vietnam finally ended 
their long hostilities. When the author asked General Lon Nol whether it might be in 
Cambodia’s interests to do what she could to preserve the present division between 
Hanoi and Saigon, he smiled and agreed emphatically, with the words: “You should be 
a military staff officer.” 

15 Royal Government of Cambodia, “Draft Declaration of the Neutrality of Cam- 
bodia,” and “Draft Protocol to the Declaration on the Neutrality of the Kingdom of 
Cambodia,” mimeo. 1962 [no. 62-29609]. These agreements, which Cambodia hoped 
would be signed by Burma, Canada, Communist China, France, India, Laos, Poland, 
Thailand, Russia, Britain, the United States, and both Vietnams, provided that the 
boundaries with Vietnam and Laos are established “by the frontiers traced on the 
maps of the Geographical Service of Indo-China in use before the Paris Agreement of 
1954.” (Article I of the Protocol, p. 6.) 
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North Vietnamese will certainly win the war.” And when that happens, 
“Mr. Ho Chi Minh will come to Saigon”: 


Since we signed with Mr. Khanh—and I do not know when he will be 
overthrown—-Mr, Khanh will have agreed to respect Khmer territorial 
integrity. But at that time, Mr. Ho Chi Minh may say: ‘How can that 
man represent Vietnam and sign the agreement? It is I who represent 
Vietnam.’ If Mr. Ho Chi Minh says this it will be bad for us.47 


Thus to sign with Saigon would be only a temporary expedient, and 
Sihanouk made it clear that he had not much trust for even a later agree- 
ment with North Vietnam: “We must first accept this temporary thing 
because the North Vietnamese are still far from us.” 

Weeks later, after he apparently had had little success in gaining full 
satisfaction from Hanoi, Sihanouk made his fears perfectly clear: “Hanoi,” 
he complained, “gives no better response than Saigon on the question of 
respecting Cambodia’s boundaries.’8 It is in this recognition that the ex- 
planation for Cambodia’s increasing warmth to China is to be found. A 
common, and in part misleading, explanation of Cambodia’s foreign policy 
over the past several years, as Prince Sihanouk has edged ever closer to 
China, is that he simply wants to be connected with the winning side. That 
explanation contains a truth but it is too simplistic, because the Prince 
does not envisage that the “winning side” will be a monolithic single entity. 
Cambodia’s recognition of the past history of relations between China and 
Vietnam is sufficient to suggest that China and Vietnam will not be one 
and the same thing, the more so as Hanoi gains in strength and prestige 
should it come to possess the whole of Vietnam. Thus Prince Sihanouk 
recognizes that when and if Vietnam is unified under Communism, he will 
have to look to some outside agent to hold traditional Vietnamese energies 
in check. At present, it seems from the perspective of Phnom Penh that 
in the first instance this means China itself. 

But why should China endeavor to protect Cambodia against China’s 
own associate? Part of the answer, as the Prince himself has said on several 
occasions, will be to demonstrate to the world that Peking does not neces- 
sarily want to incorporate the small statés on its rimland. Prince Sihanouk 
accepts the explanation often applied to Burma: that China wishes to show 
that she can maintain peaceful relations with nearby small and weak states, 
and Prince Sihanouk hopes that Cambodia will also fit into this Chinese 
conception of its interest.1° The greater part of the answer, however, is in 
the Prince’s recognition that a Cambodia aligned with the West would be 
seen as a retrograde step for Communist interests in Southeast Asia (just 


16 From Sihanouk’s speech of February 21, 1964, reported by Phnom Penh Radio. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Sihanouk speech April 1, 1964, reported by Cambodian Radio, April 12, 1964. 

19 The Prince expressed these hopes at the Bandung Conference in 1955. See George 
McT. Kahin, The Asian-African Conference (Cornell Univ. Press, 1956). 
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as a Communist-dominated Cambodia would be a devastating blow to the 
security concerns of Thailand and South Vietnam). 

But in recent statements Sihanouk has made it éxquisitely clear that his 
last hope for continued existence of Cambodian independence depends, in 
the final analysis, on the relations between China and the rest of the world 
—particularly the United States. Nowhere has he stated ‘this more clearly 
than in his remarkable letter quoted at the beginning of this article. For 
among other things, he wrote that: 


I have never had the slightest illusion on the fate that awaits me at the 
hands of the Communists, as well as that which is reserved for ‘my’ 
government, after having removed from our region the influence and 
especially the presence of the Free World, and the USA in particular. 


This is the third level at which Prince Sihanouk hopes to find security for 
his country. It is one more illustration of a truth in international politics: 
that not all nations benefit from conditions of peace and stability. As the 
Prince expressed it almost two years ago: 


What is true is that we are able to survive thanks to People’s China. 
I do not know whether People’s China loves us. I know that for its own 
interests at present People’s China must protect us. As for the future, 
I do not know. There may be a change. However, Z must thank the 
Americans for disputing with People’s China. If they are on good terms 
with People’s China we would be dead.2° 


In another, more recent speech, Sihanouk explained further: 


Dear venerables and children, you must know that no one likes us, in- 
cluding the people who support us. Let us take, for example, the assist- 
ance brought by the Communists. The Communists do this not because 
they like us; they must do so, otherwise they will lose face and will be 
defeated by the free world and the Americans. Even though the Com- 
munists do not want it, People’s China promises us that if the Americans 
dare walk into Khmer territory the Chinese will, in the Khmer’s place, 
fight the Americans until the Americans are defeated.21 


Viewed in this perspective, as a beneficiary of conflicts—regional, Asian, 
and global—the course of Cambodia’s foreign policy will be seen to possess 
considerable internal cohesion and logic. This internal consistency goes a 
long way towards explaining the Prince’s seemingly erratic behavior in 
recent years. For essentially, Cambodian policy consists of three elements: 


20 From Sihanouk’s statement at the morning session of the 16th National Congress 
on December 31, 1963. (Italics added). To put a fine point on it, the Prince added, “I 
want to thank the Americans. The Americans are really stupid because they do not 
want to recognize People’s China and because they only know how to mistreat the 
Chinese. I thank you very much, Messieurs the Americans. If you, the Americans, con- 
tinue to insult the Chinese, the latter will be sure to come and protect the Khmer. I 
find this a very good situation for us.” 

21 From Prince Sihanouk’s speech reported on May 12, 1964. 
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a goal, an operating principle, and a method. First, the fundamental goal 
and purpose of Cambodian foreign policy is simply to survive. Second, the 
operating principle designed to achieve this goal is to establish the survival 
of Cambodia as a value for those other states which have potential control 
over Cambodia’s destiny: to ensure that Cambodia’s interest is their interest 
too. This provides the link between goal and method. And third, the meth- 
odology for implementing the principles is to keep Cambodia constantly in 
the forefront of thought of leaders directly concerned with Southeast Asia. 
Sihanouk, in the absence of any of the usual ingredients of power and in- 
fluence, must play upon the one thing he does possess: his hope that it will 
be in the mutual interest of other states to permit Cambodia’s continued 
existence as an independent state. To do this, the Prince must, as it were, 
“keep the pot boiling,” and much of his external behavior during the past 
decade has indeed kept the environment around him simmering. 

Sihanouk, in order to attach value in the minds of other leaders to Cam- 
bodia’s own basic value of survival, and to keep the environment simmer- 
ing, has endeavored constantly to draw attention to his country and him- 
self, He speaks incessantly, almost daily, on foreign policy, for it is essential 
to his purpose that he always occupy the center of attention, and never be 
taken for granted.2” His speeches have become notorious for their expres- 
sions of the Prince’s vanity; for his threats first to one side and then to 
the other in the Cold War; and for his disconcerting tendency to reveal in 
public what an ambassador, in strictest confidence, may have told him 
only hours before. But his public utterances are always well-noted, for there 
is no telling what new bombshell the Prince may release next. 

To the Vietnamese, and especially to the Thai, this behavior of Sihanouk 
is maddening, as the angry comments of the Foreign Minister of Thailand 
often reveal. Recently Thanat Khoman complained of the “vociferous 
statements by an ex-King who wants to lay his country at the feet of 
Communist leaders unless Western nations beckon him to take back a few 
million dollars of aid which he spurned, and fall on their knees to receive 
his diktat. . .”23 At about the same time, Thailand’s Deputy Prime Minister, 
General Phraphat, warned that “We must, however, one day put an end 
to the most vile acts of Sihanouk [who] considers it all a stage play... . 
The actions of Prince Sihanouk do not differ from those of a toad who sits 
in a coconut and dreams of immense deeds.”?* 


22 This is fortunately a role for which the Prince’s personality is admirably suited. 
The French detected some of Sihanouk’s tendency to speak out, with apparent great 
frankness, when they chose him to become King of Cambodia. Lancaster reports that 
when still in his teens, Sihanouk “possessed a capacity for short-lived enthusiasm and 
an artless candour which appeared to qualify him for the position of a protected 
monarch.” (Lancaster, op. cit., p. 97). It would seem that there were other qualities 
to the young King’s character which remained undetected at that time. 

23 Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman, “Which Road for South-East Asia,” Foreign 
Affairs (July), 1964. 

24 Quotations from Gen. Praphat’s speech, March 1964 press conference, in a state- 
ment of the Cambodian Government (in reply), March 20, 1964. 
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In the early days of Cambodian independence, however, Prince Sihanouk 
seems not yet to have decided on the principles that he now follows. The 
change dates probably from 1956. In 1954-55, for example, he came quite 
close to aligning his country with the West, and observers have agreed that 
at that time, “Cambodia was the most anxious of the Indo-Chinese states 
to be militarily associated with the United States.’*® But shortly after, and 
according to Prince Sihanouk as a result of his meetings with Nehru in 
1956, he adopted his special brand of “neutrality.”26 The explanation for ` 
this is not so much that a Western military pact was no longer needed in 
1956. For if that were so, then Prince Sihanouk would have at least revived 
some talk indicating an interest in an American arrangement when Viet 
Minh pressures on South Vietnam were renewed in 1959-60. The more 
fundamental explanation for his continuing disinterest in a pact with the 
United States is that it would have reduced Cambodia’s freedom of action. 
It would have made impossible the invocation of China to aid Cambodia, 
and worse yet, would probably have brought China’s enmity as well. That 
is a result to be avoided, for two reasons: first, because it is necessary to be 
in a position to benefit from the different approaches of North Vietnam 
and Peking, and secondly, if China is destined ultimately to control South- 
east Asia, then Prince Sihanouk would not wish to be too closely identified 
with the West. 

The overriding requirement, therefore, has been to demonstrate to all 
observers that Cambodian foreign policy contains a certain unpredictability, 
and to preserve a relative freedom of action. This explains the Prince’s 
willingness to accept American military assistance for eight years, and his 
simultaneous disinclination to ask for or accept a closer defense relationship 
with the United States if one had been offered. For as Leifer has expressed 
it, this arms-length relationship with the United States “would demonstrate 
to the Chinese that there existed an alternative if ever pushed too hard, 
particularly by its nearer neighbor, Communist North Vietnam.”?7 


Reducing Tensions and the Potential for “Latent” Disputes: Analysis 
of the behavior-pattern that Cambodia has adopted towards her neighbors 
leads to the conclusion that, in Prince Sihanouk’s perception, it is not in 
his country’s present interest to have a condition of stability on its borders. 
Not only would the gains be dubious, but the price for achieving them 


25 Leifer, op. cit., pp. 9-10, citing with approval the conclusion reached by George 
Modelski in SEATO: Six Studies (Melbourne: Cheshire, 1962). Thompson and Adloff 
(op. cit., p. 196), state that “since June [1954] the King has been vainly angling for 
an American commitment guaranteeing Cambodia’s territorial sovereignty and, in re- 
turn, has indicated his country’s willingness to join a Western security system for 
Southeast Asia.” 

26 “Since [Nehru] expounded a few principles in international relations .. . I have 
been following them” (The Hindustan Times, April 3, 1956, p. 3, cited by Leifer, 
op. cit p. 10). 

27 Leifer, op. cit., p. 13. 
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would be high: involving a marked decrease in Cambodia’s freedom of 
action, and risking as well the continued existence of the state. To the 
extent that this analysis is correct, the usual descriptions of Cambodia’s 
foreign affairs require fundamental re-assessment. Generally, most observ- 
ers have concluded that Cambodia’s traditional and historical difficulties 
with Thailand and Vietnam have been “intensified” by the cold war. This 
thesis is nowhere better stated than by Fisher, who remarks that “Cam- 
bodia’s relations with Thailand, as also with Southern Vietnam, have de- 
teriorated, and . . . its root cause lies in growing differences over the align- 
ment of foreign policy as a whole.”?8 Leifer, too, writes that “cold war 
differences have aggravated a relationship which traditionally was never a 
happy one.”?? 

These and similar analyses simply do not go far enough, since the funda- 
mental point is that the differences between Cambodia and her neighbors, 
which now appear as “cold war” differences, are an essential requirement 
of Cambodia’s policy. This does not deny that Cambodia’s neutrality has 
indeed aggravated relations with her pro-West neighbors: from the view- 
point of Bangkok especially, a Cambodia too friendly to the Communists, 
or under Communist control, would be anathema. The late Thai Premier, 
Marshal Sarit, lashed out at Sihanouk for “making his country (Cambodia) 
a springboard for launching attacks on neighboring countries by Commu- 
nist armed forces.”° Given that attitudes of this sort are common among 
the Thai leadership, it is hard to conceive of friendly relations between 
Prince Sihanouk and officials in Bangkok. 

But the point to stress, and the one that is overlooked, is that the aggra- 
vation that their different cold-war alignment has added to the traditional 
enmity between Cambodia and her neighbors is just that: merely an “ag- 
gravation.” For conflict between Cambodia and its neighbors is a central 
thesis of Cambodian foreign policy. It is not a cold-war by-product, in the 
sense that it is sometimes seen as the unavoidable price that Sihanouk 
must pay for his neutrality. The Prince needs an environment of tension 
around him, and it is reasonable to conclude that if the cold-war differences 
were somehow alleviated, the Prince would concentrate upon other areas 
of tension between himself and his neighbors. With only the one reservation 
—of avoiding a simultaneous worsening of conflict between himself and 
both Bangkok and Saigon if he could—he would endeavor to keep at least 
one side of the pot boiling. , 

For there is plenty of unused potential for dispute between Phnom Penh 
and both Bangkok and Saigon. Prince Sihanouk can always, for example, 
revive the spector of Thai irredentism. Even now, when he calls the roster 


28 Charles A. Fisher, Southeast Asia; A Social, Economic and Political Geography 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Ltd., 1964), p. 569 (emphasis added). 

29 Leifer, op. cit., p. 27. 

30 Sarit Statement of October 1961, quoted by D. Insor, Thailand (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1963), p. 121. 
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of evils which surround beleaguered Cambodia, he lists this anxiety with 
some regularity. Nor should it be thought that settling any one border 
dispute with Thailand will lead to quiet on the entire front. For example, 
Prince Sihanouk was engaged on and off between 1958-62 in a seemingly 
major dispute with Thailand over the ownership of an ancient temple 
known as Prah Viharn. Some students went so far as to call it the “most 
serious dispute” between the two countries. Indeed, the affair of the 
temple, barely accessible from either country, did inflame tempers both in 
Bangkok and Phnom Penh. But when Sihanouk won sovereign control over 
Prah Vihar, as a result of the judgment rendered by the International Court 
of Justice in June 1962, there was of course no improvement in relations 
between Bangkok and Phnom Penh. 

Sihanouk has continued to rail against the evil intentions of the Thai. 
Early in 1964, he said once again that “Some Thai have written that their 
territory extends to the Mekong River, where the Royal Palace is... . 
So you can see the Thai want to seize our territory. . .” If the time should 
come when Prince Sihanouk wishes to revive a major vocal campaign 
against Thai irredentism, he will have laid the groundwork for his charges, 
and of course some of the fears are real. Few Thai leaders were happy about 
having to relinquish Battambang and Siem Reap provinces under French 
pressure in 1946, and many would like nothing better than an opportunity 
to regain them once again. According to officials in the Thai Foreign Min- 
istry, when the World Court rendered its decision on the temple case, there 
were Army officers who pleaded with Marshal Sarit for permission to 
“march right to Phnom Penh.”8? Despite the soldiers’ assurances that they 
could “have lunch in Phnom Penh,” the Thai Premier refused to go along, 
though he himself was tearful over the Court’s decision. 

Similarly, there are numerous “latent” disputes with Vietnam, both 
North and South. The problems surrounding the minority populations—of 
Khmer in South Vietnam, and of Vietnamese in Cambodia—are only the 
most obvious, Even the Prince has conceded that this is a problem which 
can be left, if need be, temporarily in abeyance. When he spoke at the 
Royal Palace in March 1964, explaining his proposals for a four-power 
conference on Cambodian neutrality, he claimed that his proposals “would 
be a sacrifice for us. . . . In our drafts we have not even attempted to safe- 
guard the interests of our 600,000 Khmer Krom compatriots.’** Thus, 


31 From Sihanouk’s speech of February 21, 1964, reported on Phnom Penh Radio. 

82 Interviews, Bangkok, July 1962 and June 1963. 

33 From Sihanouk’s speech of March 9, 1964. The Prince probably exaggerates when 
he uses the figure of 600,000 Khmer Krom, although there is no positive way of know- 
ing by how much. D. G. E. Hall (0. cit., p. 835), says that there are 400,000 Cam- 
bodians in Vietnam (and 300,000 Vietnamese in Cambodia). Fisher also says that there 
were, as of 1955, 300,000 Vietnamese in Cambodia, but gives 480,000 for the Khmer 
Krom in Vietnam (0. cit., p. 559). This agrees well with the figure given by Thompson 
and Adloff (op. cit., p. 181) of 450,000 Cambodians in Cochin-China. 
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should the day come when Sihanouk wishes to revive the charges of “cul- 
tural genocide,” there will be plenty of scope for conflict on that score. 
But he has had another dispute with Vietnam to which he seldom refers 
now, and which could be lodged against Saigon (and North Vietnam too) 
should reunification be accomplished under Hanoi’s auspices. This is the 
nagging controversy over the millions of dollars left over from the days of 
the “Associated States of Indochina.” 

The Pau Agreements of 1950, referred to earlier, had established the 
Associated States. These agreements provided for the “autonomous” port 
of Saigon; a national bank and a single currency; a customs union; and an 
agreement on the apportionment of the total revenues from the customs 
duties. These agreements were abrogated in 1954 by the Geneva Settle- 
ments, which brought independence to the states of Indochina. Even before 
that, a unilateral French decision in 1953 had devalued the piastre, the 
single currency which was in effect until independence.®* This decision up- 
set the Indochinese states, and, beginning early in 1954, Cambodian spokes- 
men made it clear that they were dissatisfied with their share of the joint 
customs revenues. The Pau agreements had allocated 23%%* to Cambodia. 
But even more than that, Phnom Penh, which at that time faced acute 
economic difficulties, was extremely irritated by the Vietnamese contention 
that it could not then pay the almost 800 million piastres which had al- 
ready accrued to Cambodia’s credit. At the time, this sum would have 
“gone far to help balance Cambodia’s budget for 1954.87 

This problem has never been solved. In May 1954, in an environment of 
acute inflation, Cambodia declared that it would take measures to recover ` 
the blocked customs revenues. Then came Dienbienphu, the collapse of 
the whole structure of French Indochina, and in September 1954, the es- 
tablishment of the separate states of North and South Vietnam. From that 
time on, it has been impossible for Cambodia to gain any satisfaction from 
Saigon, which was soon involved in its own difficulties with Hanoi. In the 
years since, Cambodia has claimed from time to time that the sums owed 
to it are much larger than those blocked as of 1954, and Phnom Penh 
Riad even then indicated that it was not satisfied with its relative share 
of the revenues. While Saigon has, on occasion, offered to make restitution, 
the two governments have not been able to agree on the figures. As a re- 
sult, there are quite large sums of money now blocked in Paris, unavailable 
either to Cambodia or South Vietnam. The dispute has been particularly 
galling to Cambodia, which does not have the massive foreign assistance 
enjoyed by South Vietnam. The problem has plagued foreign diplomats 
who occasionally attempted to mediate between the two, and the net re- 
sult of the disagreement has been to add even more discontent to the em- 


34 Lancaster, op. cit., p. 211-213. 

35 Ibid, p. 270. 

36 bid, p. 212, gives the “provisional” figure as 22%. 
37 Thompson and Adloff, op. cit., p. 194. 
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bittered relations between Cambodia and South Vietnam. No solution is 
in sight, and this problem is merely one further illustration of the range 
of potential and active disputes which exist between the two countries, and 
which Prince Sihanouk can call upon whenever he feels so disposed. 


The Essentiality of Foreign Policy to Cambodia: It has frequently been 
alleged in foreign policy studies that a state may embark upon a foreign 
crisis or adventure in order to help resolve some internal national difficulty. 
A variant thesis is that a foreign crisis will help to reduce tensions among 
competing groups within a state, since they can all rally around an over- 
riding “national” interest. In today’s Southeast Asia, that thesis is often 
applied to Indonesia,3® and in the past it has found application in con- 
temporaneous analyses of the foreign policies of Mussolini, Hitler, and 
Mao Tse-tung. 

This thesis can become a comfortable, and extremely misleading notion, 
if it encourages one to pass over and ignore real foreign policy problems, 
which may in fact be the explanation of “strange” foreign policy behavior 
that is otherwise difficult to understand. Cambodia has real foreign policy 
goals, and most of Prince Sihanouk’s foreign policy behavior can in fact 
be understood as the method he has chosen for achieving his foreign policy 
goals, rather than as a means of dealing with internal problems. His be- 
havior is understandable as a reaction to his external environment. The 
goal, as already stated, is simply to preserve the existence of Cambodia 
as an identifiable, and hopefully independent, national entity. 

The essential characteristic of Cambodian foreign policy, therefore, is 
that it is negative. The fundamental condition that has created it is un- 
certainty about Cambodia’s continued existence. That is such a basic con- 
dition (shared by very few other states) that almost all of Cambodia’s 
foreign policy moves stem from that condition. Thus problems in which 
Cambodia is involved, and which the Prince chooses to emphasize, such 
as ethnic irredentism, or border disputes, are of an absolutely different 
nature than the seemingly similar problems in which other states—such as 
the Philippines—may be involved.. $ 

In Cambodia most foreign policy steps are central and basic. Few, if 
any, real mistakes can be afforded, for there is no secure base at home— 
not in the sense that there is significant internal dissension—but in the 
sense that the.continued existence of the state itself cannot yet be taken 
for granted. If this truth is comprehended, the moyes that Cambodian 
leaders make in foreign affairs, though often appearing to be erratic and 
disconnected, will be better understood. And what this also means is 
that for some years to come, it cannot be expected that Cambodia will 
participate in actions intended to “stabilize” the environment in South- 


38 See Donald Hindley, “Indonesia’s Confrontation with Malaysia: A Search for 
Motives,” Asian Survey, IV:6 (June 1964), 904-913. 
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east Asia, such as steps in the direction of regional cooperation. As long as 
the basic condition of Asia’s international politics is instability, Cambodia 
must retain her ability to benefit from instability. She cannot afford to 
take any steps of an enduring nature. 





BERNARD K. GORDON is Research Professor of International Relations at The 
George Washington University, in the Program of Policy Studies in Science and Tech- 
nology. His book, Conflict and Cooperation in Southeast Asia, will: be published by 
Prentice-Hall in November. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL APPROACH TO 
JAPANESE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT* 


NORMAN JACOBS 


Social institutions may be defined as responses—successful or 
otherwise—to certain social challenges of crucial significance to all societies. 
Although a specific listing of these challenges will vary from one sociologi- 
cal observer to another, according to his interest and the problem at hand, 
most observers will agree that the solution to the challenge of how success- 
fully to produce, distribute and consume the material resources of the 
society, i.e., the institution of the economy, belongs on any list. 

Some institutional analysts have made certain assumptions concerning the 
study of an economy; in particular, two interrelated but logically inde- 
pendent assumptions which I would like to use as working hypotheses in 
this paper. First, although the ways in which any number of societies at- 
tempt to solve their respective economic problems may differ, this does 
not imply that the solution of any one society need be unique. Especially 
would this conclusion be true if the observer focused his attention upon 
the goals of the response to the institutional challenge and the contribution 
(or function, as it is termed) that the response makes to the survival 
chances of the society, rather than upon the patterned forms of that 
response. 

Second, an institutional study need not focus solely upon the responses 
of a particular historical moment, especially the contemporary situation, 
but rather may focus upon certain fundamental, long-range, recurrent 
responses to the institutional challenge, highlighting and explaining re- 
current possibility and probability in the responses of the society.t This 
assumption does not imply that an institutional response and the economy 
and society to which it refers do, not change or that short-range change 
and especially the environment in which and out of which the response 
occurs are not important. But in any analysis a choice must be made as 
to what one wishes to emphasize, and for certain purposes, it may be that 
the long-range. view is as important, and even more important, than the 


* This paper was delivered at the session on “Social Factors in Japanese Economic 
Development” at the Association for Asian Studies meetings in San Francisco, April 
2-4, 1965. : 

i For a useful summary of this interpretation of the institutional approach by Max 
Weber, see R. Bendix, Max Weber, An Intellectual Portrait (paperback edition; New 
York, 1962), p. 98 ff. I have defended this interpretation in “the Patrimonial Thesis 
and Pre-modern Japanese Herrschaft,” Sociological Quarterly, vol. 5 (1964), pp. 388- 
395. . 
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immediate environment in explaining why a particular response to the 
crucial challenge of the economy occurred. It may be noted that this ap- 
proach, because it takes account of the full sweep of the development of 
an economy, in fact may be more conscious of the historical process than 
that approach which, out of concern for “distorting” historical “reality,” 
would limit discussion to one or more historical moments. 

Implicit within this approach, perhaps, is the possibility that the institu- 
tional analyst may slight or even ignore chronology. Nevertheless, this in 
itself is not a reason why the same observer or others, using the analysis 
itself or its conclusions, may not use that material to interpret a specific 
concrete event, either in a static stage or undergoing change, in either a 
contemporary or historical society. It would be necessary, of course, for 
the observer to be cognizant of the distinction between the goals and 
methods of social historian and the historical sociologist—that is, between 
the chronologically conscious historian focusing upon institutional concerns 
and the sociologist studying the relationship between human beings using 
historical data as illustrations of certain general principles applicable in 
sociological space and time to a specific subject, in this paper, Japanese 
economic development.” 

Indeed, the institutional sociological approach to the study of economic 
development aims at supplementing rather than replacing certain other 
approaches to that study. The need for an institutional approach in concord 
with a purely economic approach is attested by the general acceptance of 
the notion that technical innovation is dependent on something more than 
a clever appeal to the rational self-interest model of classical economics. 

But, what are the roots of those non-economic elements which either 
facilitate or impede the development process? This of course is one of the 
major intellectual and political controversies of our age, and one that has 
engendered more polemic heat than intellectual light. Of specific concern 
here is the assertion that the institutional approach denies the reality of 
value choices, or at best, only concedes that values “ultimately” are a 
“reflection,” or rationalization, of the material and/or social instrumental 
patterns of the society. These partisans assert, rather, that values, as repre- 
sented by symbolic or expressive systems, determine the nature and direc- 
tion of the instrumental systems. I’would prefer to support the position 
that both the instrumental and expressive systems are hopelessly inter- 
twined. To debate which is the independent, and which is. the dependent 
variable, when faced with the evidence, is a chicken and egg argument, 
although in some instances one variable may appear to loom larger than 
the other, depending especially on a particular observer’s model and 
interests. 

However, for this very same reason, I believe it is possible to argue that, 

2In sum, I do not agree with the assessment of the limitations of this approach in 


W. Cahman & Boskoff, Sociology and History, Theory and Research (New York: 
1964), pp. 8-9. 
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since institutions may be viewed as a series of long-range, fundamental 
instrumental goals and means, it is possible to interpret these goals and 
means as choices or values, especially if the observer concentrates upon 
defining and explaining why certain instrumental goals and means have 
been preferred over time, and hence, probably will continue to be pre- 
ferred. In the present context, these institutional: values would refer to 
the choice of instrumental goals and means conducive to economic develop- 
ment in Japan, in contrast to the choice of instrumental goals and means not 
conducive to economic development in the economically underdeveloped 
societies, especially mainland Asia. In this interpretation, the expressive 
and symbolic systems not only do not exhaust the possible and probable 
choices concerning economic action in a society but also the choices en- 
gendered by the symbolic or expressive systems, logically, over a period of 
time, might very well be ambiguous, incongruous, and even contradictory 
in relation to (the choices engendered by) the instrumental patterns.? 
Japan’s Economic Development Experience: In brief, I would say that 
the institutional approach has been useful in highlighting or clarifying the 
following specific features of the Japanese economic development experience. 
First, based upon the assumption that an institutional analysis may 
focus upon the long-range, fundamental characteristics of a society, it is 
suggested that the institutional patterns which facilitated what was to 
become the Japanese economic development process of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, had their roots in the total sum of behavioral choices 
worked out in Japanese society prior to the nineteenth century and inci- 
dentally, as well, prior to the Tokugawa period.‘ For this reason, one might 
even say, in the extreme, that the economic development of Japan had 
its origins in the failure of the Taikwa Reform of the seventh century to 
establish the moral, substantive-rational political economy of China.5 By 
default, rather than by decision, this failure established or ratified, as an 
institutional assumption or choice, a pragmatic flexibility throughout the 
social order, including the economic order. And it was this flexibility, which 
persisted, that may be said to have helped to direct economic interests into 
channels which were conducive, for example, to developing an ability afd 
a desire to solve purposeful, meaningfyl, often painful problems realistically 
day after day rather than relying upon the comfort of an unpragmatic 
moral rationalization of economic incompetence. And it is this kind of 
choice, in turn, that is so essential for the development of the rational self- 
generating economy in which productive, long-range calculation and action 


3 For a fuller discussion of this, see J. Bennett and L. Despres, “Kinship and Instru- 
mental Activities: A Theoretical Inquiry,” American Anthropologist, vol. 62, pp. 254~ 
67. 

4 This and much of the subsequent argumentation is related to that presented in my 
Origin of Modern Capitalism and Eastern Asia (Hong Kong: 1958), passim. 

5 See especially K. Asakawa, The Early Institutional Life of Japan (Tokyo: 1903), 
passim. 
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is accepted as an essential goal of human behavior among botk innovative. 
elites and working masses. In this interpretation, all these behavior pat- 
terns and goals, so to spéak, were “built into” the very nature of the choices 
of the Japanese institutional structure in its pre-industrial social organi- 
zation as latent forces which could be, and were, tapped at a particular 
historical moment to serve the interests of modern economic development 
as readily as they had been employed to other instrumental ends in the 
pre-industrial economy.® 

By emphasizing the institutional element in this way, it may also be 
suggested here that, for example, it might be proper to speak of the Japanese 
potential for entrepreneurship (the conducive institutional milieu) as well 
as the presence of entrepreneurs or of an entrepreneurial expressive spirit 
as the necessary and sufficient conditions for modern economic develop- 
ment; with the former as much a value choice of the society as is the latter. 

At the same time, it is undeniable that Japan, because of its contact over 
a millenium with the as yet economically undeveloped societies of mainland 
Asia, especially China, has extensively borrowed many of the instrumental 
forms and much of the expressive system of these societies. This certainly 
has had a profound effect on, for example, the authoritarian and hierarchial 
patterns of Japanese economic organization, and theoretically has led some 
observers to consider Japan as closer to the mainland Asian societies than 
it might be to the developed societies of the West.” 

Logically it may be pointless to argue whether this is true or not, since no 
conclusive evidence can be marshalled to support either viewpoint. But 
I would suggest, once again from the institutional standpoint, that Japan, 
although it is interesting and perhaps even an atypical member of the 
collectivity of economically developed societies, is not necessarily qualita- 
tively different from them as far as the institutional correlates for develop- 
ment are concerned—provided one is not trapped into formulating the 
model of the economically developed society on the basis of the evidence 
of the Western economically developed societies alone. Conversely, the 
institutional approach may be used to sort out those signal characteristics 
which the economically developed societies, including Japan, have in com- 
mon, in spite of those variations (or alternatives) in instrumental form 
and expressive system which separate Japanese society from the economi- 
cally developed societies of the West, and as too often forgotten, also 
separate one from another, the economically developed societies of the 
West. In this interpretation, the variations are but “illustrations” of the 


6 There is nothing mystical or deterministic about these institutional choices. As 
suggested in the previous section, they are but the generalizations (or imputations) of 
an observer based upon his examination of the full sweep of Japanese institutional his- 
tory as to what he believes are the probable choices Japanese economic actors will 
make, which, in the present context, are conducive to modern economic development. 

TJ. Abegglin, The Japanese Factory, Aspects of its Social Organization (Glencoe: 
1958), and J. Bennett and I. Ishino, Paternalism in the Japanese Economy (Minne- 
apolis: 1963), especially chapter 10. 
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various means used to date to achieve the singular goal of economic develop- 
ment. In this context, the Japanese case is not unique, any more than the 
American or Danish experience was unique, although once again, Japan 
may be unusual from the point of view of a model of economic development 
devised solely on the basis of Western experience. 

This way of looking at Japanese development also implies that one does 
not claim, for example, either that Japan developed economically in spite 
of its paternalistic patterns or that, on the other hand, these patterns were 
essential for development, since these patterns represent one experience 
among a number of alternative experiences. What are essential, perhaps, 
are the institutional goals and choices of Japanese society; in crass material 
terms, an institutional system in which the commitment to economic de- 
velopment “no matter what” was logically and empirically feasible and 
probable, even though ironically at least some of the instrumental forms 
and expressive system used to carry out and rationalize this development 
closely resembled those of the societies of mainland Asia.’ I would suggest 
that all this is of utmost importance to the economically undeveloped soci- 
eties of mainland Asia who might look to Japan as a potential model for 
their own development design. 

The institutional approach to Japanese economic development suggests 
that many economic development. concepts, especially those that might be 
labeled dichotomies—as for example, the public vs. private sector dichotomy 
—are of dubious logical validity and empirical utility.® For clearly in the 
case of Japan, both sectors were useful to development, while on mainland 
Asia, as clearly, both sectors were and are not conducive to economic de- 
velopment. From the institutional standpoint, the lesson would seem to be 
that failure, in the latter instance, does not lie with the failure of one sector 
alone, justifying concentration of economic effort in the alternate sector, 
with the selection of sector up to one’s ideological conviction. Rather I 
would suggest that failure lies with the institutional assumptions (or 
choices) of the economy in general and by implication, of the general social 
order, which trigger decisions (or choices) which either are conducive or 
not conducive to rational economic development in both sectors, regardless 
of the ownership of the means of production. 

Another dubious dichotomy is the collectivism-individualism dichotomy. 
Clearly, a collectivism (or cooperativeness, if you wish), or individualism 
which produces, respectively, apathy and defensive maneuvering for self- 


8I have explored this in greater detail in Jacobs, “The Patrimonial Thesis and Pre- 
Modern Japanese Herrschaft,” op. cit. For another view of all this, see the work of 
R. Bellah, especially the chapter “Values and Social Change in Modern Japan,” in 
Studies on the Modernization of Japan by Visiting Scholars (Asian Cultural Studies, 
3; Mitaka: 1962), pp. 13-56. 

See my critique of the “Wertheim thesis” on bureaucracy, summarized in the 
Archives de Sociologie des Religions, v. 15 (1963), pp. 9-10. I discuss many of these 
dichotomies in my forthcoming, Underdevelopment Reconsidered; The Institutional 
Sociological Case Study of Iran, Chapter XI. 
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protection so typical of the economically underdeveloped societies of Asia, 
is not conducive to development, while a collectivism or individualism which 
produces, respectively, productive cooperation and a willingness to accept 
personal responsibility and commitment so typical of Japanese behavior, is 
conducive to development. And perhaps one way of explaining the measure 
of this difference is in terms of an institutional structure which emphasizes 
in the political realm, on the one hand, the kind of legal security and flexi- 
bility which grew out of the feudal relationships of Japan and of the de- 
veloped West, and on the other hand, patrimonial grants of grace by supe- 
riors without redress of grievance by followers so typical of the long-range 
political institutional assumptions of the underdeveloped Asian societies.1° 

The institutional approach to Japanese economic development even may 
help to clarify the very definition of economic development, for the Japanese 
case suggests that any definition of economic development must include not 
only a certain minimal formal rationalization of the society’s material re- 
sources but also must include a certain formal rationalization of all the 
potential resources of the society, non-material as well as material. In this 
context, development may be contrasted with growth which is an objective, 
measurable increase in economic resources, and which may, or may not be 
accompanied by development. Clearly, many economically underdeveloped 
societies have respectable, if not impressive growth rates, but the observer 
somehow feels uneasy as to whether this growth ever will lead to a developed 
economy." For, too often, these societies are wasting economic potential 
and existing growth resources, perhaps accumulated through foreign largess, 
on monument building and on bribing hordes of political troublemakers 
through padded employment rolls. These actions only seem to be gestating 
a “modernization” of long-range institutional goals and choices which con- 
tinue to be anything but conducive to economic development. 

It may even be argued, in converse, that the lack of growth is not neces- 
sarily indicative of a lack of economic development (potential). For, in the 
Japanese case, in the first decades of its development effort, the growth 
rates were unimpressive.’ But significantly, in this period, Japan, under 
tlre impetus of its long-range institutional assumptions (or choices), as, for 
example, the principle of pragmatic flexibility already discussed, was both 
willing and able to lay the groundwork for the later impressive growth by 
preparing its human resources and realigning its instrumental social or- 
ganization and expressive system to serve development ends “no matter 
what the consequences.’ In this context, the potentially developing so- 


10 Bendix, op. cit., passim; Jacobs, Origin of Modern Capitalism and Eastern Asia, 
op. cit., especially Chapters III, IV, and Jacobs, forthcoming, op. cit., Chapters X, XII. 

11 See for example, F. W. Riggs, Reflections on Development (mimeographed; 
Honolulu: 1963). 

12 Hf. Rosovsky, Capital Formation in Japan (New York: 1961) and W. W. Lock- 
wood, Economic Development of Japan, Growth and Structural Change, 1868-1938 
(Princeton: 1954). 

13 Bennett and Ishino, op. cit. 
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ciety, as was nineteenth century Japan, is a variant of the developed society, 
while the underdeveloped society, regardless of impressive growth rates in 
urban embellishments and statues of the leader, still is institutionally an 
economically undeveloped society. 

Finally, as suggested in the second point above, the institutional approach 
to Japanese economic development is useful, and even essential, in stimu- 
lating a reconsideration of the economic development model of the West, 
especially if one is interested in formulating a model that will be free of 
the biases of the Western experience, even in interpreting the Western 

_ development process. For, on the one hand, the Japanese experience, as 
discussed in the third point above, suggests that the quantitative role of 
the state in the West has been underplayed and that the lesson of both the 
Western and the Japanese development experience concerns rather the kind 
of state that existed in these societies which facilitated rather than impeded 
the development effort. The Western and Japanese states approached the 
economy as the friend of the economic court, not as the a priori moral 
arbiter of the social order whose decisions fortuitously might either serve or 
not serve the interests of economic development. Clearly this kind of re- 
lationship between polity and economy is long standing and antedates a 
modern economy, and hence, may be said to be one of the kind of long- 
range, institutional choices or goals that this paper wishes to emphasize as 
a possible key analytical tool in the study of economic development.* 

On the other hand, the Western inspired models of economic develop- 
ment have overplayed the role of the merchant in the development process. 
As the Japanese economic historians have demonstrated, in Japan and in 
the West, the significant enterprisers of modern economic development 
came predominantly out of the rural (or suburban) environment.” In this 
context, the lesser samurai and gentry of late feudal Japan are the func- 
tional if not the formal equivalent of the Western feudal yeoman and 
tinker, serving as the true heroes, for better or worse, of the new economic 
order.16 


14 A. Lewis, The Theory of Economic Growth (London: 1955), Chapter VII. 

15 See especially the work of Hsiao Otsuka, e.g, The Market Structure of Rural 
Industry in the Early Stages of Capitalism (mimeographed; Tokyo: 1962). 

16 Compare, for example, T. C. Smith, Agrarian Origins of Modern Japan (Stanford: 
1959) with C. Stephenson, “In Praise of Medieval Tinkers,” Journal of Economic 
History, vol. 8, pp. 26-42. 
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THE CONCEPT OF PANCHAYATI RAJ AND ITS 
INSTITUTIONAL IMPLICATIONS IN INDIA* 


IQBAL NARAIN 


The study and formulation of the concept of Panchayati Raj 
in India can be approached from two directions—the normative or the 
empirical. The normative political theorist attempts to construct an ideal 
conceptual model of Panchayati Raj according to his own vision and 
aspirations. The empiricist, in contrast, is interested in studying the con- 
cept of Panchayati Raj in operation, in identifying the gap between the 
ideal and the real, in indicating the operational trends that appear to in- 
fluence or modify the concept in practice or even to obstruct new conceptual 
horizons and, finally, in projecting an empiricist’s view of the emerging 
concept of Panchayati Raj. Indeed, a stage may be reached in which the 

empiricist will recommend an altogether new conceptual model of Pan- 
chayati Raj or, at any rate, make a serious plea for re-orienting the ideal 
construct in the light of emerging operational trends. The stage envisaged 
here is as yet far in the future in India. However, the nascent trends in this 
direction can already be identified—and that also, perhaps, to the mutual 
advantage of both the normative thinker and the empirical theorist. 

The conceptual image of Panchayati Raj even at the normative plane 
is still in the process of formulation. The two approaches referred to above 
have a significant role to play in the process of crystallizing the image of 
Panchayati Raj. But the fruitful use of the two approaches in this regard 
depends upon their mutuality and not their exclusiveness—that is, on an 
honest recognition by the advocates of the two approaches that both have 
a useful role to play, that both have to co-exist, and that, above all, both 
belong, as it were, to a joint partnership concern, one supplementing and 
énriching the other. The ideal construct should postulate an aspirational 
level both for the institutions and functionaries of Panchayati Raj, provide 
a measuring rod for evaluating their performance and also contribute to 
improving the tone of their working by constantly reemphasizing how far 
removed from the ideal they still are. Thus, the normative thinker would 
warn the empiricist against succumbing to the temptation of idealizing the 
real, while the empiricist would in turn help the idealist keep his feet on 
the ground. 


* This essay was presented as a working paper at an All India Seminar on “Pan- 
chayati Raj, Planning and Democracy” organized by the Department of Economics 
and Public Administration, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur (India). It is also being 
included in the volume of the seminar proceedings which is being published by M/s. 
Asia Publishing House, Bombay. 
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It has to be recognized at the outset, therefore, that significant efforts to 
project the concept of Panchayati Raj must be of a syncretic nature, aiming 
at a synthesis of the normative and the empirical approaches. In other 
words, the concept of Panchayati Raj has to be evolved with a distinct 
operational bias and as such has to be rooted in a sort of empirical cum- 
normative approach. 

There are identifiable variations, more of emphasis than of nature, even 
with regard to the normative concept of Panchayati Raj. Four of the most 
important of these variant viewpoints are summarized below. 

Probably the most widely publicized is the Sarvodayite or, perhaps more 
accurately, the Jaya Prakash Narayan concept of Panchayati Raj. Based 
upon Gandhian thought as reinterpreted by Vinoba Bhave, this viewpoint 
has its most ardent, consistent and systematic spokesman in Jaya Prakash 
Narayan, the former Socialist leader. There are a few aspects of this view- 
point which deserve careful attention. Firstly, it is based upon the assump- 
tion that the parliamentary system of government is unsuitable for India. 
Secondly, there is a distinctly revivalist strain in the plea J. P. Narayan 
makes for the reconstruction of the Indian polity. Thirdly, the model of, 
“communitarian” democracy proposed as an alternative to the existing 
parliamentary model is not merely a structural model of local government; 
rather, it is a structural model for the Indian polity in its totality which 
moves from its base upwards until a new polity in the form of an inverted 
pyramid emerges. Fourthly, the Panchayat is the exclusive popular base 
of this pyramidal structure in the sense that it would be the only directly ° 
elected institution, and would serve as the foundation for the rest of the 
structure which would employ the principle of indirect elections through a 
series of electoral colleges. Fifthly, the Panchayats are to be responsible 
to the Gram Sabhas, the sovereign assembly of villagers at the grass roots 
level. And finally, communitarian democracy of the type envisaged here is 
to be partyless democracy with emphasis on the principles of unanimity 
and consensus. 

From the point of view of the concept of Panchayati Raj, the points that 
deserve recapitulation from this image of a reconstructed Indian polity ares 
(1) the sovereign character of the Gram Sabha; (2) the pivotal importance 
of the Panchayat as the exclusive popular base of the pyramidal structure 
of Indian polity; (3) the emphasis on the autonomous, self-sufficient and 
self-sustaining character of the Panchayat; (4) the responsibility of the 
Panchayat to the Gram Sabha; and (5) the partyless character of Pan- 
chayat elections and politics. 


1¥or details see: Jaya Prakash Narayan, A Plea for Reconstruction of Indian Polity 
(Barnaras: A. B. Sarva Seva Sangh Prakashan, 1959). For slightly modified versions of 
the thesis presented in the above, see: Jaya Prakash Narayan, Swaraj for the People 
(Banaras: Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh, 1961), and Jaya Prakash Narayan, “De- 
centralised Democracy: Theory and Practice,” Indian Journal of Public Administration, 
VII:3 (July—Sept. 1961). 
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While Jaya Prakash Narayan’s plea for the reconstruction of Indian 
polity has so far only generated academic debate,” the points with regard to 
the conceptual image ‘noted above are being eloquently canvassed. Jaya 
Prakash Narayan’s thesis, apart from its intrinsic merit, does raise several 
questions which are basic to the concept of Panchayati Raj: 


(i) What type of formal linkage should obtain between the Panchayati 
Raj institutions and higher echelons of power at state and national 
levels? 

(ii) What place should be assigned to Gram Sabhas in the scheme of 
Panchayati Raj? 

(iii) Can Panchayats be treated as the basic unit in Panchayati Raj 
structure? 


(iv) Should Panchayati Raj be organized on a partyless basis?’ 
These questions merit serious and comprehensive consideration. 


A second “normative” approach to Panchayati Raj can be called the 
local government viewpoint which conjures up the conceptual image of 
Panchayati Raj as a charter of rural local government. This viewpoint 
naturally lays emphasis on the self-management of affairs at the rural local 
level by villagers, which in turn implies a maximum of initiative, autonomy 
and control in terms of deliberation, policy formulation, planning, imple- 
mentation, raising and allocation of resources, and supervision and control. 
These powers are to be exercised, however, within the confines of minimum 
and legitimate state level control. The significant points of emphasis for 
advocates of this viewpoint are: 


(1) Great stress is laid on the autonomous character of Panchayati Raj 
institutions which are visualized as power systems at the rural local levels, 
though the need for minimum controls from above is not ruled out. 


(2) The functional jurisdiction of Panchayati Raj institutions should 
not necessarily be confined to traditional civic functions and the new 
developmental functions. Some advocates of this viewpoint would like 
Panchayati Raj institutions even to take charge of revenue administration 
and perhaps ultimately also the maintenance of Jaw and order.* 


2 Jaya Prakash Narayan’s thesis provoked a critique entitled “The Unhappy Utopia 
—J. P. in Wonderland,” by W. H. Morris-Jones, Economic Weekly, III:26 (June 25, 
1960). This in turn inspired a rejoinder entitled “A Defence of J.P.” by William 
Carpenter and a fresh rejoinder by W. H. Morris-Jones, ibid., Vol: XII (Feb. 1961). 

3 The more important articles pertaining to this problem are: Jaya Prakash Narayan, 
“The Role of Political Parties in Panchayati Raj,” Indian Journal of Public Adminis- 
tration (Panchayati Raj special number), VIII:4 (Oct-Dec. 1962), 602-609; 
Harishchandra Mathur, “Panchayati Raj and Political Parties,” zbid., pp. 609-618; E. 
M. S. Namboodiripad, “Political Parties and Panchayati Raj,” ibid., pp. 618-623; 
Myron Weiner, “Political Parties and Panchayati Raj,” ibid., pp. 623-629. 

4This viewpoint was vigorously supported by some non-official members of the 
Sadiq Ali Committee Team on Panchayati Raj in Rajasthan of which the author was 
a member. The officials, by and large, thought this extended functional projection 
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In contrast to this second approach, there is what might be called the 
bureaucratic viewpoint which is, by and large, held by most civil servants 
and which is influential at the statutory and rule-making levels. Behind this 
viewpoint lies a basic mistrust of the capacity of the illiterate rural masses 
to manage their affairs on their own. Thus, little emphasis is attached to 
the self-managerial aspect of Panchayati Raj institutions, and the process 
of democratic decentralization is approached in the spirit of delegation. 
As far as the issue of the role of Panchayati Raj institutions is concerned, 
two variables can be identified in this context—one bordering on the ex- 
treme and the other on the moderate side. The extremists want Panchayati 
Raj institutions to play essentially an agency role; the moderates favor 
the granting of power and responsibility to Panchayati Raj institutions, 
but with adequate safeguards.® 

Finally, there is the contextual and the developmental viewpoint. Ac- 
cording to this, the contextual antecedents of Panchayati Raj should deter- 
mine its conceptual image, nature and role. These contextual antecedents, 
as provided by the Balvantray Mehta Report, are: 


(1) that the Community Development Program had failed to motivate 
people to become self-reliant and to participate voluntarily and enthusi- 
astically in programs of rural development; 

(2) that this amounted to a failure of the Community Development 
Program to realize its basic objective, which was to lead the masses to 
self-motivated self-help and away from government-motivated self-help; 
and 

(3) that these short-falls can possibly be made up by entrusting the 
administration of community development programs in particular and rural 
development plans in general to elected representatives at rural local levels.® 
This approach is, in fact, close to the local government viewpoint, but with 
a distinct developmental orientation. 


This is the broad perspective around which the concept of democratic 
decentralization was developed by the Balvantray Mehta team within the 
specific context of rural development. The conceptual image of Panchayati 
Raj, when projected on this background, is based upon two assumptions: 








rather premature. The Committee, however, felt that Panchayati Raj institutions are 
primarily units of local government. This implies that the people in a village or a 
larger rural area are able to manage their local affairs and find solutions for their 
local problems. See, Report of the Study Team on Panchayati Raj, 1964, Panchayat 
and Development Department, Government of Rajasthan, p. 4. 

5 As a member of the Sadiq Ali Committee, the author came across both shades of 
opinion. The extremist viewpoint is supported, by and large, by heads of technical and 
non-developmental departments. The officials of the Development Department, on the 
other hand, are veering round to the moderate view. 

6 Report of a Study Team for the Study of Community Development Projects and 
National Extension Service, vols, 1, 2, 3, Pts. I and H, Planning Commission (New 
Delhi: 1958), pp. 175, 172, 281, 144, respectively. 
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first, that Panchayati Raj is an extension of Community Development both 
in its objectives and program; and second, that (and this naturally follows 
as a corollary to the first assumption) Panchayati Raj institutions should 
primarily serve as a development mechanism rather than as a power 
mechanism, 
_ This, in brief, is a resume of the different viewpoints regarding the con- 
cept of Panchayati Raj on the normative plane. It is true that these view- 
points involve differences more in points of emphasis than in exclusive 
and independent conceptual images themselves. Yet even as points of em- 
phasis they determine and bring into bold relief the basic constituents of 
the image. And it is these which ultimately determine the evaluational value 
judgments of the conceptual image in actual operation. 

Let us now look at the concept of Panchayati Raj from the empirical 
angle. At the outset it is necessary to recognize the limits of an analysis 
of this type. In the first place, there is a paucity of empirical data on this 
subject; only a few field researches have been conducted on Panchayati Raj 
in general and on the emerging conceptual framework of Panchayati Raj in 
particular. Furthermore, Panchayati Raj institutions in several states are 
barely five to six years old, and in the other states are younger still. This 
is too short a period for operational trends to crystallize in conceptual terms. 
Finally, the variations in the institutional pattern of Panchayati Raj, either 
at the regional or the all-India level, make the task of conceptualization, as 
well as of testing the hypotheses of the concept which have been envisaged 
normatively, all the more difficult. Thus, it would be hazardous even to 
think in terms of arriving at generalizations based upon empirical data with 
regard to the emerging conceptual model. 

In spite of these limitations certain trends which have relevance to the 
concept of Panchayati Raj can be identified on the operational plane.” 
There would appear to be three images of Panchayati Raj, which may be 
described (perhaps for want of better nomenclature) as political, public 
and statutory images. The political image is one which is being conjured 
up by responsible leaders and officials through their speeches, statements 
and writings. The focal point of this image, as noted earlier, is the man- 
agement of local affairs by the rural people themselves, and Panchayati Raj 
in this definition essentially assumés the form of a charter of rural local 
government. The public image is one which the rural masses (who in spite 


7 The trend analysis here is largely based on a study entitled, Tke Working of 
Panchayati Raj Institutions in the Jaipur District (unpublished), prepared by the 
Panchayati Raj Research Project Unit, Dept. of Economics and Public Administration, 
University of Rajasthan, Jaipur. The author has been associated with the Project as 
its Deputy Director. These trends also embody the observations that the author made 
as a member of the Sadiq Ali Committee on Panchayati Raj in Rajasthan which toured 
not merely the State of Rajasthan but also the States of Gujarat, Maharashtra, and 
Andhra Pradesh for comparative analysis. Interesting data have been made available 
on the working of Panchayati Raj institutions in Tke Pattern of Rural Development in 
Rajasthan, Evaluation Organization, Govt. of Rajasthan, 1965. 
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of their illiteracy and supposedly docile psychology, are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of their needs and sensitive to their aspirations) formulate 
for themselves, hesitatingly and uncertainly, but with the positively for- 
ward-looking attitude of a growing adolescent. To them Panchayati Raj 
has meaning only in terms of solutions that it can offer to their felt needs 
and problems which pertain more to administration and revenue than to 
development. They, therefore, have only the dimmest awareness of the link 
between Panchayati Raj and Community Development. And perhaps Pan- 
chayati Raj, when viewed exclusively as a development mechanism, does not 
go very far to enthuse them. Finally, there is the image of Panchayati Raj 
which is essentially the bureaucrat’s viewpoint as modified by the state- 
level ministerial leadership, crystallized by the lawmakers and, finally, 
hedged by the framers of rules and regulations. This image strikes by and 
large three key notes: the almost exclusive developmental bias of Panchay- 
ati Raj institutions, the emphasis on their agency role and the need of safe- 
guards so that peoples’ representatives at the rural local level may not 
misuse the trust which is being reposed in them. The emphasis here is more 
on service and development than on power, more on duties than on rights, 
more on safeguards than on grants of responsibility. 

The foregoing description of the three operative images of Panchayati 
Raj should not be treated as a case of irreconcilable obstructions within 
the operational context of Panchayati Raj. Nevertheless, it is difficult to 
ignore the gap (which is more of degree than of kind) that separates one 
operational image from the other. One of the most serious problems facing 
Panchayati Raj at the conceptual level today is how to go about bridging 
the gaps between the various operational images of Panchayati Raj. 

It may also be useful here to identify the more important trends in the 
institutional behavior of Panchayati Raj which have a conceptual bearing. 
In the first place, Panchayati Raj institutions have, by and large, been 
playing an agency role and, as such, have not become nerve centers of 
thought and initiative at the rural local levels. This is to some extent in- 
evitable in a system of centralized national planning, plan priorities and 
schematic budget. And yet the need of minimal freedom in a prescribed 
sector in terms of planning, financial allocation and implementation has 
to be realized and constructively faced, if decentralized democracy is to 
have any meaning and if Panchayati Raj is to prove more successful than 
the Community. Development Program in furthering the basic objective 
of a self-reliant and self-help rural community. 

Secondly, Panchayati Raj institutions have developed an identity as 
power mechanisms rather more than as development mechanisms. It has to 
be recognized that Panchayati Raj as a system of decentralized democracy 
has to be a power mechanism, but there is no inherent dichotomy between 
Panchayati Raj as a power mechanism and as a development mechanism. 
The problem here is one of rationalizing the use of power in a communi- 
tarian spirit by evolving a balanced and steady partnership within Panchay- 
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ati Raj in both capacities. It may be that the evolution of such a partner- 
ship must be accepted as a long process, to be woven on the loom of 
democracy itself through the convention-making process. Yet it would be 
worthwhile to consider how far institutional innovations can be helpful in 
this direction and what these institutional innovations should be. 

Thirdly, as a power mechanism, Panchayati Raj has tilted the scales 
in the direction of a monopoly of power by the new overlords (Pradhans 
and Sarpanchas in the Rajasthan context) rather than the dispersal of 
power and a desire to share and exercise it institutionally. Here again the 
problem to be faced is how to check this tendency and what institutional 
innovations can make a contribution in this context. One specific question 
could be: “Would the broad-basing of the electorate be helpful?’’8 

Fourthly, Panchayati Raj has aggravated factionalism within the vil- 
lages in spite of the incentives given to encourage unanimous elections 
(which often are artificially contrived) and the policy under which village 
level politics is partyless politics (which frequently means only that the 
parties participate on an informal and covert basis). Modest beginnings in 
the direction of the transformation of traditional factions into power fac- 
tions can be seen, even though the traditional moorings of caste, family, 
social status and religion are still dominant. This raises the question of 
whether in this context the process of modernization could be assisted and 
expedited by bringing political parties directly and openly into the arena 
of village politics. 

Fifthly, the emergence of power factions has resulted in the division of 
Panchayats into “political favorites” (i.e., Panchayats dominated by the 
majority faction) and “political exiles” (i.e., Panchayats controlled by 
minority factions). This in turn has meant discrimination and partisanship 
in the distribution of benefits with, of course, the “political favorite” 
Panchayats reaping the rewards. The repercussions on the implementation 
of Plan targets and programs have been serious, for the docile “political 
exile” Panchayats became indifferent to development plans while active 
Panchayats in this category become openly hostile and even adopt an 
obstructionist attitude at times. This trend, therefore, may prove to be 
both anti-democratic and anti-developmental, in addition to weakening 
social homogeneity and village solidarity. The issue here is one of evolving 
adequate checks and balances in the institutional framework of Panchayati 
Raj to counterbalance this tendency. 


8 The Sadiq Ali Committee Report favored this, but utilized different arguments. 
The Report stated: 
We... feel that the electoral college for election of Pradhan and Pramukh should 
be made more broad based in order to eliminate the chances of malpractices and 
at the same time ensure independence of the Pradhan/Pramukh in the functioning. 
(Report of the Study Team on Panchayati Raj, op. cit, p. 43.) 
The Rajasthan Government has broadened the electorate on the basis of the recom- 
mendation of the Committee. Recent Panchayat elections in Rajasthan have been con- 
ducted on this basis, but the impact of broad basing has yet to be felt and studied. 
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Sixthly, Panchayati Raj institutions have never been associated in any 
real sense with the process of planning from below, and this raises a number 
of significant questions. Is planning from below at‘all compatible with a 
system of centralized national planning? What are the limitations of plan- 
ning from below in a developing country like India? What is the best 
procedure with which to dovetail Panchayati Raj institutions with the 
process of formulating and/or implementing the plans, and at what levels 
and stages should this association take place? Finally, is it possible to 
earmark a minimal sector to Panchayati Raj institutions which may be 
treated as strategically safe from the standpoint of the national planner 
but which would still give a sense of real initiative and partnership to rural 
leaders in the challenging task of the planned development of the country? 

Seventhly, while a sort of neo-traditionalism appears to be an important 
aspect of the emerging rural leadership, it cannot be denied that the tra- 
ditional mould still provides a strong base that will probably persist for 
quite some time. Is it sufficient, therefore, merely to create a structure of 
participatory democracy at rural local levels and stop at that, or should 
an attempt be made to buttress the political structure with a changed pat- 
tern of socio-economic relationships among the rural people themselves? 
This question becomes all the more important in view of our professed goal 
of a socialist society. Related to this is the question of the role education 
(as distinguished from mere statistical literacy) is to play in enriching 
the content of rural democracy in participatory terms. 

Finally, the problem of the relationship between officials and non-officials 
has proved to be most baffling of all, and has adversely affected the per- 
formance of Panchayati Raj institutions. While this may be largely a matter 
of psychological adjustment which will come about in course of time, it is 
nevertheless necessary to consider what steps can be taken at institutional 
and procedural levels to help the process of psychological adjustment. 

It may also be worthwhile to examine the institutional setup of Pan- 
chayati Raj from the point of view of the strength of individual units, 
basing our observations largely on the Rajasthan experience. 

It is obvious that the Gram Sabhas have noi as yet played an importartt 
role. This has raised a number of interesting and significant questions.1° 
For example, should the strengthening ôf Panchayats precede or follow the 
strengthening of Gram Sabhas? Again, are Gram Sabhas weak because they 
do not enjoy any real powers? If so, what should be the status and role of 
Gram Sabhas in the scheme of Panchayati Raj at the present level of devel- 


9 Report of the Study Team on the Position of Gram Sabha in the Panchayati Raj 
Movement, Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation, Govt. of India 
(New Delhi: April 1963). 

10 The author has dealt with some of these questions in a memorandum which was 
submitted to the Study Team on the position of Gram Sabha and which had been 
published under the caption “Gram Sabha and Panchayati Raj,” Political Science Re- 
view (journal of the Dept. of Political Science, Univ. of Rajasthan, Jaijur), I:2 (Oct. 
1962), 218-224. 
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opment of rural people in terms of education, civic consciousness and socio- 
economic, developmental and political awareness? Perhaps a worthwhile 
distinction can be made in this context between a feasible conceptual image 
of Gram Sabha based upon contemporary conditions of rural India and the 
ideal image that ought finally to emerge and should be progressively ap- 
proximated. 

It is also interesting that the three tier pattern of Panchayati Raj, 
whether of the Rajasthan or Maharashtra model, has developed only one 
strong unit so far—the Panchayat Samiti in the case of Rajasthan and the 
Zilla Parishad in Maharashtra. This, again, raises some basic questions. 
For example, what is the most suitable unit of decentralization—the dis- 
trict, the block or the village??1 It may be well to emphasize here that the 
question has to be answered against the background of the objectives of 
Panchayati Raj. Another important question is whether it is an inherent 
aspect of the three tier pattern that one of the three tiers will be stronger 
than the other two, and what would be the impact of this disproportionate 
distribution of strength on the over-all development of Panchayati Raj and 
the role performance of its different units? And finally, “Is it desirable 
and possible to redress the imbalance in the strength of various units 
within the confines of three tier structure by striking a sort of golden mean 
between the Maharashtra and Rajasthan models?” 

The question of the linkage between Panchayati Raj institutions and state 
level and national institutions is also crucial. The normative political 
thinker is concerned with the compatibility of Panchayati Raj with the 
parliamentary structure at the state and national levels while the empiricist 
is content with the observation that Panchayati Raj institutions are be- 
coming increasingly important in the existing political system as vote banks 
in both state and national elections. From this it follows that some sort 
of linkage between local politics on the one hand and state and national 


11 The Balvantray Mehta Report discussed at length the merits of these alternatives 
and favored the block as unit of decentralization because (1) it “offers an area large 
enough for functions which the village Panchayat cannot perform and yet small enough 
to attract the interest and service of the residents.” (2) “Some of the blocks are al- 
ready functioning as the developmental ynits and have been equipped for this purpose 
with adequate personnel in different fields.” (Report of a Study Team for the Study 
of Community Development Projects and National Extension Service, op. cit., Vol. 1, 
p- 9.) 

The Maharashtra report on democratic decentralization however, concluded that: 
«|... the district body is the best operative unit of local administration as it alone 
will be capable of providing the requisite resources, necessary administrative and tech- 
nical personnel and equipment required for a properly coordinated development of the 
district.” (Report of the Committee on Democratic Decentralization, Cooperation and 
Rural Development Dept., Govt. of Maharashtra, 1962, pp. 75-76.) 

12 Report of the Study Team on Panchayati Raj, op. cit. 

13 Some aspects of the problem have been examined by the author and Shri P. C. 
Mathur, in “Union State Relations in India: A Case Study in Rajasthan,” Journal of 
Commonwealth Political Studies (London), 2:2 (May 1964), 120-140. 
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politics on the other (more with regard to the former than with regard to 
the latter) is bound to develop and in fact is already developing. Three 
questions arise here: (1) Should this linkage be forrnalized in one way or 
the other or should it better be left to crystallize itself as an informal 
process? (2) Can political parties be expected to adopt a genuine hands-off 
policy towards local institutions, elections and politics in view of their 
growing political importance? (3) What attitude is the legislator at the 
state level likely to develop and what role can he be assigned with regard 
to Panchayati Raj institutions? There is no escaping the fact that Panchay- 
ati Raj has already generated a kind of institutional dynamism which has 
resulted in pressure towards making Panchayati Raj institutions more and 
more local government institutions. This irresistible empirical phenomenon 
cannot be ignored while conjuring a conceptual image of Panchayati Raj. 

In the context described above, is it possible to contrive a conceptual 
image and institutional model of Panchayati Raj which may at least in part 
reconcile the varying normative attitudes and empirical trends that have 
been identified during the course of this analysis? This leads us to a funda- 
mental question: what are the objectives of Panchayati Raj and can these 
be treated as integrated or reconciled as parts of a common philosophy? 
Looked at from this angle Panchayati Raj may be viewed as a three dimen- 
sional phenomenon having modernization (which implies an emphasis upon 
development, but is much more than that), democratization and politicali- 
zation as its objectives. These objectives, when considered separately, may 
appear to be juxtaposed to one another as thesis and antithesis. Some sort 
of a balanced synthesis emerges, however, when these three objectives are 
viewed as a total phenomenon, tied to each other in a system of inter- 
connections and interactions. 

The correct approach may, therefore, lie in developing a syncretic con- 
ceptual image of Panchayati Raj and aiming at its progressive realization. 
When looked at in this manner Panchayati Raj may emerge in conceptual 
terms as at one and the same time a system of local government, a mech- 
anism for rural development as well as an agency of the state govern- 
ment for specific activities, with each of these dimensions not merely 
supplementing the other but also forming part of an integrated system 
maintaining and strengthening the integrity of the whole. 

In conclusion, some reference should be made to the more important 
issues which are intimately related to the question of building up an insti- 
tutional model for Panchayati Raj. One of the basic questions to be con- 
sidered is whether it is worthwhile to aim at uniformity in regard to an 
institutional model throughout the country or to permit experimentation 
with different models with a view to finding out’on an empirical basis 
which is best suited to the conceptual image of Panchayati Raj in terms of 
its objectives. As a corollary to the above, it follows that, irrespective of 
the question of the feasibility of one or several models, the basic issue is 
that the institutional model and the laws, rules and regulations made 
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The concept modernization implies many diverse processes. So 
many, in fact, that it has a delightfully opium-like quality, allowing us to 
discuss changes assumed to be broadly comparable in backward economies 
and new states without forcing us to be very precise or systematic about 
the basic dimensions of those changes. It also allows us to use the historical 
pattern of change in Western industrial societies as standards for the 
analysis of more current changes without using the more objectionably 
chauvinistic term “Westernization.” It is not the intent of this paper to 
deny us this comfortable vagueness by demanding that we accept a more 
rigorous definition of the concept. Rather, we should simply like to draw 
out one of the implied changes—the assumption of control over the bu- 
reaucracy by new groups—to note its variability in the new state of Ma- 
laysia.t In the long run, this type of analysis might help to give the concept 
a more precise definition and thus to make it scientifically more useful, 
though at present we neither can nor need be very sanguine about the 
prospects of success. 

Although we propose that this analysis has a wider reference, limitations 
of interest and space necessitate that our discussion be restricted in space 
and substantive issues. We shall be concerned here with Malaysia, which 
it is important to note is a new state, and with the issue of economic de- 
velopment programs. The following broad paradigm underlies the discus- 
sion. One of the basic changes in the new states is the assumption of control 
over government and a previously created, colonial bureaucracy by a new 
group of leaders who are indigenous to the state. One of the critical prob- 
lems of the new leadership is to create a viable state, unified in large part 
by consensus, implying a considerable, measure of popular acceptance of 
government leadership, where previously there existed an aggregation of 
groups unified within partially artificial boundaries largely by coercion. 
The new leadership can utilize the bureaucracy to assist in the consolida- 
tion of power on this new, if partial, basis of consent. Further, a program 
of economic development can be an especially effective type of activity for 
the bureaucratic consolidation of power, because it involves the leadership 


1 Malaysia came into being in September 1963. It is composed of the eleven states of 
‘the Federation of Malaya (hereinafter referred to as the Federation), which achieved 
independence in 1957, the internally self-governing British state of Singapore, and the 
two Borneo colonies Sarawak and Sabah (North Borneo). 
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in the critical activity of the allocation (and mobilization) of public re- 
sources, and because it provides a potential “pay-off” for the governed. 

The variability in this aspect of modernization in Malaysia lies in the 
contrasting pattern of indigenous control over the bureaucracy in the 
Malayan Federation and in Sarawak and Sabah. In the Federation a vigor- 
ous group of leaders assumed control of government and bureaucracy and 
used their political power to launch a remarkably successful program of 
economic development, concentrating largely upon public investment or 
social overhead capital construction. The success of this program further 
strengthened the power of the new leadership and of government generally. 
Because this was an elected government, the process of power consolidation 
increased the political articulation of the population in general, contributing 
considerably to making the state viable.” 

In Sarawak and Sabah leadership is far less developed. The new elected 
leaders have been thrust rapidly into positions of power without having 
built for themselves popular and organizational bases of support. Forceful 
development programs are being applied to these two states, but they are 
not the creatures of the new leaders. The prognosis, therefore, is that the 
development programs will not be as successful there as they were in the 
Federation, nor will they be as effective in consolidating power, or in this 
sense modernizing the two states. 

Power Consolidation in the Federation: Three specific modernizing 
changes preceded the creation of a power consolidating development pro- 
gram in the Federation. Each represented a crucial aspect of the emergence 
of a new indigenous leadership and the creation of a viable national state. 
Further, these were essentially enabling changes, shifts in the composition 
and organization of government that would enable the new leaders to 
consolidate power. These were in this sense prerequisites to the actual use 
of the development program for power consolidation. 

First, under the tutelage of the British colonial government, indigenous 
leaders increasingly assumed control over legislative and hence executive 
instruments of the state. Beginning with the Federation of Malaya Agree- 
nřent in 1948, the British gradually transferred decision-making powers 
to indigenous leaders. Political party organization grew, successfully articu- 
lating popular interests and accommodating the diverse and highly divisive 
demands of ethnic groups. In 1955 the legislature was transformed from a 
fully appointive organ into one with a majority of elected positions. In the 
elections of that year the Alliance Party, a union of Malay, Chinese and 
Indian ethnic parties won the control of government that it has maintained 
since. Thus through essentially constitutional means Malayans were learn- 
ing to work together, especially across ethnic lines, to acquire control over 
the instruments of the allocation of public resources. 

2Tt is even more remarkable to note that this occurred in a state deeply divided 


along racial lines. The very delicate demographic balance of 50% Malays and 40% 
Chinese presents a profoundly divisive situation for the Federation. 
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Second, one of the first substantive issues to which the new leaders 
directed their attention in 1955/6 was that of educational policy. The old 
colonial education policy functioned primarily to create clerks for the 
bureaucracy. Its growth reflected in large part government reaction to 
specific interests of essentially ethnic groups. The institution that emerged 
under the British contained four, essentially ethnic, streams. Most children 
were educated in Malay, Chinese, or Indian schools; a minority were edu- 
cated in English schools. In all cases, curricula, media of instruction and 
basic orientations were such as to divide the population along ethnic lines. 
The new indigenous leadership moved immediately into this issue in 1955 
and created a national education policy that both accepted the diversity 
of ethnic groups and at the same time aimed at creating a new type of 
nationally-oriented citizen. 

Third, shortly after coming to power in 1955 the new leaders took steps 
to Malayanize the bureaucracy. This was done in a peaceful, legal-rational 
manner, in which British officers were compensated for loss of career and 
were gradually replaced by indigenous officers throughout the bureaucracy. 

Although these changes were necessary conditions for the use of the 
bureaucracy to consolidate power, they were not sufficient to that end. One 
of the most common observations to be made in the new states is the dis- 
appointment and frustration of new leaders who discover the distinction 
between decisions of resource allocation and the implementation of those 
decisions. It appears generally to have been easier to assume formal control 
over the decision-making instruments—whether this involved the heroic 
proportions of battle or the only slightly less exciting process of a consti- 
tutional nationalist struggle—than to acquire effective control over the 
implementation of those decisions. In the Federation control over imple- 
mentation was achieved by establishing control over the bureaucracy, and 
this within the context of an economic development program. Analytically 
the process involved both ideological and structural elements. 

The new leaders gained considerable popular political support by pro- 
posing a dramatic program of public investment to stimulate economic 
development. The proposal was made more dramatic and the new goverh- 
ment achieved distinctiveness ‘by contrasting its program with the past 
activities of the colonial government. The substance of the arguments was 
broadly similar to that found in most nationalist movements in the new 
states. It was argued that the colonial government had been concerned 
primarily with the welfare of foreign investors; the new government would 
be primarily concerned with the welfare of its citizens. The colonial gov- 
ernment had neglected the majority of the people, who lived in the rural 
areas, providing most of the amenities to the people of the towns. The new 
government would redress this imbalance and provide amenities to the 
rural areas. The promise to provide more education, the major avenue of 
upward mobility proved especially useful in gaining popular support of 
the new government. It was with this popularly-based political power that 
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the government approached the recalcitrant instruments of implementation. 

The structural elements of the new implementation involved administra- 
tive decentralization, coordination of specialized agencies, and opening the 
bureaucracy to close scrutiny, allowing the new leaders to evaluate per- 
formance accurately and thus to apply their power rationally to achieve 
their ends. This was accomplished largely through the creation of the Min- 
istry of Rural Development (headed by the Deputy Prime Minister). 

One of the first acts of the Ministry of Rural Development was to create 
district and state rural development committees. These committees were 
directed to construct plans for public investment at their own levels. On 
the basis of these plans financial resources could be allocated from state 
and federal levels, giving local committees both responsibility and authority 
to go ahead with their own plans. Essentially this decentralization speeded 
the public investment process by getting more spenders into the system. 

The structure of the local committees led to a new coordination of the 
specialized departments of the bureaucracy. Under the colonial government, 
specialization in the bureaucracy had developed considerably in advance of 
integration, and the jealous guarding of departmental boundaries consti- 
tuted a real obstacle to public investment. The new local development 
committees contained representatives of all departments at the respective 
levels. They were directed to meet at least weekly and to plan for develop- 
ment programs as much as possible through oral communication. Emphasis 
was placed upon technicians touring as a group and “making decisions on 
the spot.” In effect, coordination was achieved by creating a new pattern 
of communication within the bureaucracy.? 

In the local development committees the Minister had created windows 
to the bureaucracy. Touring extensively, the Minister used a briefing tech- 
nique to evaluate the performance of officers. In the briefing meetings, the 
Minister was appraised by each departmental representative in turn of the 
progress of development projects. Since all departments were represented 
at such meetings, there could be no “buck-passing,” and there was consider- 
able pressure upon officers to be thoroughly familiar with the progress of 
hts department. It was in these briefing sessions that the Minister brought 
his power to bear upon the functionaries of the bureaucracy, punishing 
recalcitrant officers and rewarding those who had achieved the results that 
he demanded. 

‘Here was, then, a successful case of indigenous leaders taking control of 
both the (colonial) bureaucracy and the decision-making instruments of 
government. The immediate result was a great acceleration in the work 
of the bureaucracy in providing social overhead capital and amenities to 
the entire country and especially to the rural areas. The government was 


3 There was also the problem of coordinating the plans of the various levels: district, 
state and federal. This was achieved hierarchically, by the collation of plans from one 
level at the next highest level. Compared with the problem of departmental coordina- 
tion, this was never a serious one and was easily solved. 
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redeeming its promises and demonstrating its effectiveness by building the 
visible stuff of a modern state. This was especially important in education, 
where the new policy was made effective and acceptable by the ability of 
the government to provide an education for all primary school children and 
for an increasing number of secondary and higher school students. The 
most profound implication of this success in public investment lay in the 
consolidation of power of the new state by extending the base of concerted 
action. Both the entire administrative machinery and the population in 
general have been drawn more and more out of isolation and into a wider 
community of action. 

Sarawak and Sabah, on the other hand, began to experience the awaken- 
ing of modern mass political activity only with the proposal in 1961 of 
merger with the Federation and Singapore into the Federation of Malaysia.‘ 
Both the Federation and the British governments selected traditional chiefs, 
and some of the more vocal and influential urban peoples of Sabah and 
Sarawak, and thrust them into positions of leadership. To hasten and ensure 
the acquiesence of these leaders to the Malaysian proposal, they were 
brought to the Federation to see the pace of public investment there, and 
they were promised that the acceptance of Malaysia could mean the same 
accelerated pace of development for Sarawak and Sabah. 

The formation of Malaysia in 1963 was preceded by local elections in 
Sarawak® and Sabah in which the leadership recognized by the Federation 
and British governments gained only a precarious position of dominance. 
None of these new leaders had been very successful in building effective 
political parties. Events had rushed ahead too rapidly to allow for the 
shaking-down process in which leadership emerges by its own skill in mobil- 
izing popular support and in controlling the organizations of political 
articulation. 

At the same time, the Federation government acted to stimulate the 
growth of development programs in Sarawak and Sabah. These states then 
experienced the same growing commitment to development and some of 
the organizational changes that had marked the Federation’s own programs. 
Local and national development committees were formed, developmen? 
plans were created, and there was a general girding up of loins for an in- 
creased pace of public investment. In contrast with the Federation, the 
process in Sabah and Sarawak was highly telescoped. The increased em- 
phasis upon development came while the politically precarious new leaders 
were assuming positions of formal control over the decision-making ap- 
paratus, and before the process of Borneanization of the bureaucracy had 
even got under way. This has meant that the entire development program 


4 Having experienced pressures from the radical left, Sarawak was more politically 
advanced that Sabah. The important point, however, is that both states experienced a 
greatly accelerated pace of political development after 1961. 

5See Robert O. Tilman, “Elections in Sarawak,” Asian Survey, III:10 (October 
1963), 507-518. 
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has very largely been planned and implemented by British officers of the 
old colonial bureaucracy. 

In Sarawak the previous political pressure of the radical left has made 
the British administration sensitive to the need for the emergence of effec- 
tive indigenous leadership. Thus there has been a conscious attempt to 
draw the new leaders into the development program, to thrust into their 
hands this instrument of action. Some, but not all, of the local leaders 
show considerable involvement in the development process, displaying a 
recognition of the utility of the instrument, and both the will and the ability 
to use it for the end of power consolidation, 

Sabah had experienced far less political development than Sarawak, a 
condition that is now reflected both in the greater willingness of British 
officers to lead and in the greater acceptance by indigenous leaders of their 
direction, especially in the development program. In the decision-making 
apparatus for development, the executive committee of the State Develop- 
ment Committee, power lies in the hands of the British financial secretary 
rather than in the hands of political leaders. In an interview with the 
author in March 1964, a high ranking indigenous elected leader displayed 
little specific interest in or knowledge about the development program, but 
discussed the problem of Borneanization of the civil service with intense 
and considerable detail. 

There can be little doubt that the pace of public investment in both 
Sarawak and Sabah has increased since the formation of Malaysia, and will 
probably continue to increase (even despite, or perhaps because of, Indo- 
nesian aggression). Although it is not yet possible to compare the pace of 
public investment in Sabah and Sarawak with that in the Federation, there 
is the distinct impression that the former is slower. There has certainly 
been far less urgency about creating local development committees and 
plans than there was in the comparable period in the Federation. There is 
also the strong impression that the new leaders of Sabah and Sarawak are 
not taking control of the bureaucracy and using the development programs 
to consolidate their own power and thus that of indigenous government. 
Despite some exceptions, the impressign is that the hands into which this 
instrument of action is being thrust are indeed reluctant hands, 

The development programs in Sarawak and Sabah bear the unmistake- 
able imprint of the old British-led colonial government. The contrast with 
the Federation is striking. The spirit of that development program was a 
sense of urgency, an insistance upon results, a demand that the bureaucracy 
move more rapidly; it was a dramatic act of power by indigenous elected 


6 There was an alternative arrangement presented by the Federation officers who 
argued that the new political leaders should take a more active role in the development 
program. Against this the Financial Secretary argued that his office should head the 
executive committee, with all the power that implied. It is significant that the state 
cabinet decided in favor of the Financial Secretary’s view and that the decision was 
made on a day when the Secretary himself was away from the state on official business. 
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leaders with new ideas about the role government must play in creating a 
viable state. In Sarawak and Sabah the spirit of the development programs 
is more technical than political, more concerned with efficiency than with 
results, and is more sophisticated in planning than dramatic in implemen- 
tation. In short, the spirit of the development program in the Federation 
was political, in Sarawak and Sabah it is bureaucratic. This difference ac- 
curately reflects the extent to which local leaders have effectively taken 
control of the both the government and the bureaucracy in these areas. 

It is our argument that the variation seen here reflects one of the im- 
portant dimensions of the process of modernization. The more effectively 
the new leadership takes control of both the apparatus of decision-making 
and the instruments of implementation, the more it extends the base of 
concerted action. That is, the more the indigenous leadership uses the 
development program, the more it breaks down the isolation of local units, 
involving both population and organizations (including the formal instru- 
ments of the administration) in the activity of a wider community, the 
emerging national state. 


GAYL D. NESS is a member of the Department of Sociology, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 
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RECTIFICATION OF MAINLAND CHINA 
INTELLECTUALS, 1964-65 


ADAM OLIVER 





For the intellectuals, the change from the old to the new is a painful 
process, They have to be ‘immersed in clear water three times, bathed 
in bloody water three times, and cooked in salt water three times.’ 
Shao Ch’uan-lin, Vice Chairman of the 
Chinese Writers’ Union addressing a symposium 
on short story writing, Dairen, 1962. 
Introduction 


Ever since the Tenth Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party in September 1962, the Peking regime has made 
it increasingly clear that it regards Soviet-style modern revisionism as a 
, major threat to-the achievement of its revolutionary goals both inside and 
outside China. The Party believes that the revisionist stress on more con- 
sumer goods and personal comfort for the ordinary citizen saps the revolu- 
tionary will of the masses. It stimulates a boundless appetite for more, un- 
dermining past efforts to hasten industrialization and modernization through 
forced collective saving. Furthermore, any body of doctrine which advocates 
peaceful coexistence among nations, including the capitalist archenemies, is 
an anathema to the militant Chinese leaders who regard the export of their 
revolution and the total defeat of capitalism as sacred duties. 

The designation of modern revisionism as an evil on a par with capitalism 
was triggered by the recognition during the early 1960’s that the Chinese 
body politic was by no means immune to revisionist infection, as the con- 
sequences of the Great Leap’s failure were felt in full force, and as rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union grew worse. The desires for peace and physical 
comfort were as contagious on the China Mainland as they are among 
human beings elsewhere. As a result, in 1963, the Party launched the 
massive Socialist Education Movement,‘’a long-term effort to re-indoctrinate 
the populace and uproot these “debilitating attitudes.” 

Since the beginning of 1964, operating under the broad rubric of Socialist 
Education, the Peking government has channeled its increasing alarm over 
the drift toward revisionism into a series of practical programs, each de- 
signed to combat the disease in a particular sector of society. A new system 
of political departments, modeled after the network in the Peoples’ Libera- 
tion Army and designed to intensify day-to-day mass indoctrination has 
been established in industry, communication, trade, and finance. In agri- 
culture, Poor and Lower Middle Peasants’ Associations have been set up, 
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presumably to fulfill the same purpose. In the Army, Major Kuo Hsing-fu’s 
training method, which emphasizes platoon level indoctrination on the- 
political significance of every task no matter how menial, has been pushed,- 
along with an intensified drive to study the works of Mao. Attempts to gain 
the active allegiance of youth and to combat revisionism within its ranks 
have included a host of prosaic measures designed to ease the galling trans- 
ition of educated youngsters from city to countryside. Efforts have also been 
made to strengthen the Young Communist League, and to lay the founda- 
tion for a long-range program to train “revolutionary successors.” A “four 
clearance movement” designed to “clear” corruption, waste, bullying and 
embezzlement among commune and factory functionaries has been insti- 
tuted to rectify the ranks of basic level leadership. In addition, a militia 
campaign, on a scale not seen since the preparation for the Great Leap in 
1957, has been launched to provide yet another channel of anti-revisionist 
indoctrination for the masses. The past eighteen months have also seen the 
most pervasive and expensive campaign in Communist China’s history to 
“purify” and proletarianize the dramatic arts, most notably Peking Opera. 

In July 1964, the Party in its first major drive against Mainland intellec- 
tuals since the anti-Rightist campaign of 1957—58, turned its attention to 
China’s philosophers, theoreticians, publicists, novelists, and film writers. 
The campaign began with a barrage against the Party theoretician Yang 
Hsien-chen for his alleged denial of the orthodox Maoist demand for con- 
tinued class struggle, a denial couched in terms similar to current Russian 
rationalizations for peaceful coexistence. But the drive soon developed into 
a wide frontal assault on every aspect of Chinese intellectual output during 
the past decade which could be interpreted as obviating the necessity for 
class struggle, advocating class compromise, or providing an intellectual 
framework for rapprochement with the Soviet Union. 

Broadly speaking, the campaign was divided into three overlapping areas 
of intellectual endeavor: theory, philosophy, and literary criticism. Within 
each of these spheres, the Party’s intellectual authorities put their points 
across by relying upon an old, time-tested device, the selective purge. In the 
course of the campaign, Yang Hsien-chen and the historian Chou Ku-ch’eng 
were sent to the stocks for “conciliatory” theories on dialectics, history, 
and aesthetics. The philosopher Feng Ting was pilloried for his once re- 
spected and widely published views on Communist philosophy and ethics, 
and the literary critic Shao Ch’uan-lin was severely criticized for his re- 
visionist literary concepts. : 

Theory—The Purge of Vang Hsien-chen 

Biographical Background: Yang Hsien-chen was born in Hupeh shortly 
before the turn of the century (sources conflict on the exact date; one stat- 
ing 1894, another 1899). After graduation from Peking Normal University 
and a course of training at Peking’s Russian Language School sometime in 
the early 1920’s, Yang is said to have studied philosophy for a short period 
in Germany before moving to Moscow. Here he attended the University of 
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the Toilers of the Far East, an institution for training young Asian Com- 
“munists. After graduation, Yang became head of the Publications Depart- 
“ment of the Comintern’s Far East Bureau for a time. (Unfortunately, no 
dates are available.) During the early thirties, he returned briefly (for a 
year at most) to China and visited the Kiangsi Soviet. However, his views 
were found to be too close to Mao Tse-tung’s to suit Wang Ming and the 
“Returned Students Clique” which ran the Chinese Communist Party at 
that time, and he was required to return to Moscow. In 1936, Yang became 
the head of the China Department of the Soviet Union’s Foreign Language 
Press, in charge of translating Russian ideological works into Chinese. He 
presumably remained in this position until his return to China in 1942 or 
1943 after nearly twenty years spent almost uninterruptedly in the Soviet 
Union. At this time he joined Mao in Yenan, the home base of the CCP and 
replaced Wang Ming as head of the Party Histories Committee. He was 
occupied with this task until 1949, with the exception of a brief trip to 
Moscow in 1946—47. In May 1953, Yang appeared as Vice President of the 
Marxist-Leninist Institute (which was later to become the CCP Higher 
Party School), and two years later was identified as President of the Insti- 
tute. In 1956, on the strength of his reputation as a noted Marxist theoreti- 
cian, and a less well documented qualification as one of Mao’s ghostwriters, 
Yang was elected first among seventy-three alternate members of the CCP 
Central Committee, and in 1958 was elevated to full membership, ranking 
92 out of 93. 

In September 1961, Yang was replaced as head of the Higher Party School 
by Wang Tsung-wu, demoted to the position of head of the School’s Phil- 
osophical Education Research Bureau. Last seen in public at the funeral of 
General Kan Ssu-chi on February 9, 1964, Yang was not reelected in 1964 
as either a delegate to the Third National People’s Congress or the Fourth 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference. 

The Substance of Yang’s Heresy—‘Onite Two into One”: Unfortunately, 
we are forced to rely on Yang’s critics for material on his views. To our 
knowledge, Yang has published nothing recently under his own name on 
the subject of Marxist dialectics. The statements listed below, which com- 
prise a majority of the direct quotes mentioned during the campaign, are 
presumably from lecture notes taken at the Higher Party School: 

—wWhatever a thing may be, it is a case of “uniting two into one.” Hence, 

when a problem is surveyed, it is necessary to “divide one into two.” 

—Unity” has the meaning of “indivisibility.” “Unity of opposites” means 

that two opposite things are by nature inseparably connected. 

—When an indivisibly connected thing is forcibly separated so as to grasp 

but one of the two sides, it amounts to artificiality against the nature of 
the thing. 


1 This list of quotes is from Hsiao Shu, “The Anti-Dialectical Substance of the ‘Unit- 
ing Two into One’ Theory,” People’s Daily, Aug. 14, 1964. 
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—This imposes a demand to study how opposites can be made identical. 
Here, “identity” denotes a common demand. 

~—Dialectics is precisely a study of how to identify (unify) opposites—to 

seek common ground and let differences remain. 

—To study dialectics is to acquire the ability to connect two opposites to- 

gether. 

Yang’s major doctrinal sin in the eyes of his critics was gross over-empha- 
sis on the indivisibility of opposites and total neglect of the process of in- 
terrupted struggle required to bring about their unity. If contradictory 
elements unite without a struggle, then the final unity must contain ele- 
ments of both in what is essentially a compromise (“seeking common ground 
and letting differences remain”). While Marx, Lenin, and consequently Mao 
espouse the theory of the Unity of Opposites, they insist that contradictions 
can be resolved only after protracted struggle in which one side vanquishes 
the other. Synthesis is not, therefore, the result of compromise. Furthermore, 
the Marxist interpretation of the Hegelian dialectical process posits that the 
unity of opposites, the synthesis of thesis and antithesis, is dynamic, tem- 
porary, and conditional. No sooner has the process been completed and a 
new synthesis created than it splits again into a new thesis and antithesis 
and the struggle process is renewed. Because Yang “negates” struggle, say 
his critics, he negates progress and development. 

His conception of the Unity of Opposites is therefore held to be mechan- 
ical and metaphysical, not dialectical. Worst still, the interconnection of op- 
posites he is preaching is absolute and permanent, not relative and tempo- 
rary. To Yang’s critics, his views lead away from class struggle and instead 
to class conciliation, with the proletariat not fighting for final victory over 
capitalism, but committed to permanent compromise with it. 

Further understanding of just how far off the orthodox path Yang appears 
to have wandered, and a clue as to why he has been scourged so viciously, 
is provided by the speech given by Chou Yang, Vice-Director of the Prop- 
aganda Department of the CCP Central Committee to the Fourth Enlarged 
Conference of the Committee of the Department of Philosophy and Social 
Science of the Chinese Academy of Science on October 26, 1963. In this 
anti-revisionist diatribe, the most recent authoritative statement of Maoist 
orthodoxy in the fields of philosophy and the social sciences, Chou Yang 
stated: “Everything tends to divide itself into two. Theories are no excep- 
tion.” 

Chou Yang flayed the tendency in Soviet intellectual circles to preach 
a new way of putting the question (the unity of opposites), namely “the 
overcoming of opposites through their uniting (merging),” claiming that 
under socialist conditions “new phenomena” or “new processes” emerge in 
which dialectical opposites, contradictions, turn into differences and merge 
into unity. 

Chou continued: 

What the opportunists want and the revisionists dread and hate most 
and have therefore tried in every way to revise is the Marxist theory of 
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class struggle. ... To persevere in or to abandon the class struggle of the 
proletariat, to persevere in or to renounce the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, here is the fundamental line of demarkation between Marxism 
and revisionism.? 

Timetable of Heresy and Attack: While Yang’s Higher Party School 
colleagues conveniently recalled that he started making heretical “unite two 
into one” statements as far back as November 1961,° and accused him of 
developing his philosophy systematically in classroom lectures in No- 
vember 1963 (curiously, just after Chou Yang’s speech) and right on 
up to April 1964, the controversy was not brought out into the open until 
publication of the article entitled “ ‘One Divides into Two’ and ‘Two 
Combines into One’ ” by two obscure Party theoreticians Ai Heng-Wu and 
Lin Ch’ing-shan in the Kwang Ming Jik Pao, an intellectual-oriented daily 
in Peking, on May 29, 1964. The article, a full, scholarly exposition of the 
“Two into One” theory was said to have benefited from Yang’s inspiration. 
According to Ai and Lin, Yang and another lecturer at the Higher Party 
School, Li Ming, helped revise the article and encouraged its publication 
when the authors began to worry that it was too “new and different” to be 
accepted by the authorities. Yang was quoted in Red Flag as telling the two 
dubious authors, “Who said that it is something new and different? Whoever 
said that is ignorant. The viewpoint of your article is well founded. Send it 
out!” 

The forces of authority, who may well have authorized publication of the 
Ai/Lin article simply to set up a target, were not long in mobilizing a 
counterattack. In mid-July, erudite rebuttals replete with arcane philosophi- 
cal references, chemical equations and other dialecticians’ playthings began 
to appear in the national press. Authors ranged from former students of 
Yang‘ like Wang Chung and Kuo P’ei-heng, who had been inspired to 
dredge up old lecture notes and rush into the fray, to low-level theoreticians 
and academics like Hsiao Shu.” Yang was not without his supporters during 
the initial stages of the debate. Some, like P’an Hsiao-yuan*® maintained 


2 Current Background (CB), No. 726. 

3“New Polemic on the Philosophical Front,” Red Flag, No. 16 (Aug. 31, 1964). If 
the critics’ charges are true, Yang’s heresy began at the same time as the “unite two 
into one” theory was emerging from the Soviet Union, i.e., about the time of the 22nd 
Congress of the CPSU, which took place from October 17-31, 1961. This date coincides 
roughly with the time when Yang was replaced as President of the Higher Party School 
(September 8, 1961) and with the time he supposedly began to expound on “uniting 
two into one.” 

See P. N. Fedoseyev, “The 22nd Congress of the CPSU and the Tasks of Scientific 
Research Work in the Field of Philosophy,” Voprosy Filosofii, No. 3 (1962), and M. B. 
Mitin, “The 22nd Congress of the CPSU and the Tasks of Scientific Work in the Field 
of Marxist-Leninist Philosophy,” Voprosy Filosofii, No. 4 (1962), as referred to by 
Chou Yang in his speech of the 4th Enlarged Conference of the Committee of the De- 
partment of Social Science of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, October 26, 1963 (see 
CB, No. 726). 

4 People’s Daily, July 17, 1964. 

5 People’s Daily, Aug. 14, 1964. 

6 Hsin Chien-she (New Construction), No. 7 (July 20, 1964). 
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that one’s world view should include elements of both “two into one” and 
“one into two” in order to maintain balance, avoiding both “rightist con- 
ciliation” and “leftist rashness.” Others, like Yao Po-Mao’ divided contra- 
dictions into two categories: those which have “unity as their main fea- 
ture” and “those which have struggle as their main feature,” and permit 
the use of either “divide one into two” or “unite two into one” types of 
analysis, depending on the type of contradiction one is confronted with. 
Still others backed Yang’s assertion that “uniting two into one” was the 
correct way of looking at the world, while “dividing one into two” was the 
best way of analyzing it. Finally, there were those who held that Yang’s 
arguments were academic and apolitical, adding that “anyone can make a 
slip or two when lecturing in a classroom.”® 

Party authorities obviously disagreed and moved to silence Yang’s sup- 
porters. On August 24-25, the editorial department of Red Flag, the official 
organ of the CCP Central Committee, organized a forum attended by cadres 
and students from the Higher Party School to review the case against Yang 
Hsien-chen. The upshot of the forum was an article in the August 31 
number of the magazine which summarized the “polemic” to date and 
accused Yang of the most heinous forms of doctrinal treason. Red Flag 
regarded the “unite two into one” method of dialectical analysis as “an 
intolerable distortion” of the Party’s policy-making procedure in the fields 
of economics, foreign policy, and cultural affairs. As such, it could not be 
regarded simply as an academic question, but as a matter of fundamental 
political principle. Yang’s lectures in the Higher Party School on his theory 
were an “intentional and systematic attempt to counterattack the prole- 
tarian world outlook with the reactionary world outlook.” He and his 
henchmen were “intentionally . . . helping the modern revisionists to pub- 
licize class peace and cooperation,” providing the bourgeois and feudal 
remnants in China with theoretical weapons to oppose the Socialist Edu- 
cation Movement at the very time Chairman Mao and the Central Com- 
mittee were stressing class struggle to arm the masses against these dangers. 

It was not hard to see how such a debate could arise, the article con- 
tinued. History has proven that whenever a sharp class struggle develops 
in the political and economic fields, there is bound to be acute class struggle 
in the ideological field as well. The same thing had happened during the 
1920’s in the Soviet Union, when the Russian philosopher Deborin’s anti- 
dialectical views became the ideological weapon for the Trotsky-Bukharin 
anti-Party group at the same time as the Kulaks were strongly resisting 
agricultural collectivization. The article concluded by remarking that the 
“two into one—one into two” debate was the most significant and influ- 
ential controversy to appear in Chinese academic circles in many years. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the Red Flag assault, summaries 


7 People’s Daily, July 19, 1964. 
8 “New Polemic on the Philosophical Front,” Red Flag, No, 16 (Aug. 31, 1964). 
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were broadcast in the provinces® and published in the Hong Kong Com- 
munist press. A three-day seminar of provincial propagandists and political 
theory teachers convened by the Honan Philosophical Society for the ex- 
press purpose of roasting Yang, Ai, and Lin, accused them of “castrating 
the revolutionary spirit of dialectical materialism”? (a phrase lifted bodily 
from Chou Yang’s October 1963 speech quoted above). The next week the 
Honan Philosophy Association followed suit with another seminar and a 
communique denouncing Yang. By the end of August, according to Red 
Flag, at least 90 articles had appeared on the subject in a wide spectrum of 
the Mainland press, ranging from the intellectual Kwang Ming Jih Pao to 
the military PLA Journal to the commercial Ta Kung Pao. On September 6, 
Ta Kung Pao carried articles by factory technicians criticizing Yang's 
theories, evidence that the campaign which had begun in the empyrean 
realm of academia had reached the grass roots. 

The “two into one” heresy continued to take a pounding in the daily 
press right up through the end of 1964, becoming, in the process, standard 
study material for local level political organs. On October 23, Radio Sian 
reported that a campaign to “utterly refute and smash the anti-philosophy 
idea of ‘unite two into one’ by a thorough restudy of Mao’s works” was now 
being pushed in offices at the (Shensi) provincial and municipal levels, and 
in the Sian Municipal Party Committee Party School. Party organs, the 
broadcast went on to say, were attaching great significance to these studies 
and had guided cadres and masses alike to “take them seriously,” calling 
upon everyone to read and discuss relevant articles in newspapers and 
periodicals,” 

The Significance of the Attacks on Yang: Yang’s Party rank and his long 
association with the Soviet style of ideological work lend special significance 
to the attacks on him. There are still many others in the CCP whose back- 
grounds, emotional commitments and thought patterns are in the same 
mold as his. As the crisis within the Communist movement approaches a 
climax, the campaign against Yang could well be a sign of the thorough 
screening of the CCP for all actual or potential sympathizers with Khrush- 
chev’s brand of Communism, and more seriously, all those who might be 
doubtful or inwardly critical of Mao’s policies. 

The appearance of the Red Flag diatribe set off a flurry of speculation 
among Western analysts that Yang was being used obliquely to attack or 
at least warn a pro-Soviet, anti-Party group at the Central Committee level 
or perhaps even above. The most alluring evidence to support this thesis 


§ Radio Sian, Aug. 30, 1964, 2240 GMT; Radio Chengchow, Aug. 31, 1964, 2300 
GMT. 

10 Radio Chengchow, Aug. 28, 1964, 1120 GMT, 

11 While no recent count has been published, the Kuang Ming Jih Pao announced to 
readers of its philosophy column the receipt by October 9 of 701 articles from scholars, 
Party School instructors, students, peasants, workers, and soldiers, “an absolute major- 
ity” of which opposed Yang. 

12 Radio Sian, Oct. 23, 1964, 2240 GMT. 
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was the strong hint contained in the closing passages of the editorial which 
implied that Yang was providing the “ideological weapons” for an anti- 
Party group in the same way as Deborin had allegedly supplied Trotsky 
and Bukharin during their struggle with Stalin forty years before in the 
Soviet Union. Beyond this cryptic hint, further indications that an anti- 
Party group might exist have not appeared. 

Whatever the significance of Yang’s pillory for the Party ranks, it soon 
became clear that the attack on him was the opening gun of a much broader 
assault on real or suspected revisionist tendencies among China’s opinion 
moulders in general. New targets began to appear—intellectuals who had 
neither Party affiliation nor Soviet experience. The most significant of 
these in the sphere of theory was Chou Ku-ch’eng. 

Chou Ku-Cl’eng—A Non-Party Target: Chou is a prominent historian 
far better known to Chinese intellectuals than Yang Hsien-chen. He has 
been used by the regime for years as democratic window dressing in a num- 
ber of minority Party political positions. He is a member of the presidium 
of the Peasant and Workers’ Democratic Party, Vice-Chairman of the 
CPPCC Shanghai Municipal Committee, Member of the Shanghai Munici- 
pal Government, and an NPC delegate from Hunan. Ever since July 18, 
1964, the same date as the attacks on Yang began, Chou has been scored in 
a wide range of publications, including Red Flag, for his theories of history 
and aesthetics. In briefest outline, what the critics found offensive about 
Chou’s thoughts was his theory that there exist periods in history when 
previous contradictions have been resolved and no new ones developed to 
take their place. At these times, Chou held that “a state without distinc- 
tion” (difference) existed. Chou believed that a struggle was a means toward 
an end and opposed “struggle for the sake of struggle.™ Most heretical 
among his aesthetic theories was the thesis that art should reflect “the 
spirit of the times and the whole society” (emphasis added), transcending 
class interest, and should move people by genuine emotion rather than by 
“vague” class feeling. Chou’s critics charged him with applying Yang’s “two 
into one” heresy to the fields of art and history, and indicted him for the 
same crimes as Yang. 

Chou is an ideal companion for Yang Hsien-chen as a launch vehicle for 
the campaign. While Yang is a high-ranking Party official with a long Soviet 
background, Chou is a distinguished “democratic” intellectual with neither 
foreign affiliation nor Communist Party card. Their being pilloried to- 
gether served notice at the outset of the drive that neither Party position, 
rank, reputation nor fame would exempt any intellectual or his output from 
the scrutiny of the orthodox watchmen. Indeed, if anyone missed the mean- 
ing of this message, the emergence of the next target, Feng Ting, a leading 
Communist philosopher, removed any doubt whatsoever. 


13 Ju Hsin, “Comment on the Philosophical Foundation of Chou Ku-ch’eng’s Concep- 
tion of Art,” Red Flag, No. 15 (Aug. 15, 1964). 
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Philosophy—Feng Ting, The Fallen Idol 

Biographical Background: Feng reportedly was born in Shanghai about 
1906. He joined the Communist Party in 1926, and left Shanghai the next 
year to attend Moscow’s Sun Yat-sen University (Yang Hsien-chen’s Alma 
Mater). He graduated in 1930, shortly before the university closed. 

After his return to China (exact date unknown), Feng worked in an edu- 
cation office in North Shansi, and during the war years held the following 
posts: Chief Editor of the New Fourth Army’s K’ang Ti Pao (Resist the 
Enemy Journal); Chairman of the CCP’s Economic Committee in Shang- 
hai; Director of the Political Department and Vice Chairman of the Central 
China Branch of the Anti-Japanese Military and Political University. 

In 1950, after the Communists came to power, Feng became Vice-Chair- 
man of the Culture-Education Committee of the East China Military and 
Administrative Committee. About 1951, he was also Chairman of the 
Study Committee of Shanghai’s Futan University, an organ responsible 
for remolding the ideology of faculty members there. In 1953, after transfer 
to Peking, he was mentioned as an official of a department of the CCP 
Central Committee. 

Feng Ting has been the Chairman of the Peking Philosophy Society since 
January 7, 1964, Deputy Chairman of Peking University’s Philosophy De- 
partment where he has been professor of dialectical materialism since 1959, 
and a member of the Philosophy-Social Sciences Department of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences since May 1955, 

While surely not as high-ranking a figure as Yang Hsien-chen, Feng is 
doubtless better known to Chinese readers, especially the younger genera- 
tion among whom millions of copies of his books (the very ones under fire) 
have been circulated since 1953. His “Communist View of Life” first pub- 
lished in 1956, has had a total run of 880,000 copies in two editions (the 
second in 1957) and seven printings (the most recent in 1958). “Com- 
monplace Truths” was first published by the China Youth Publishing House 
in 1955, reprinted in 1959 and 1960 with the entire run totaling 390,000 
copies. Another work “The Historical Tasks of the Working Class” first 
came off the Shanghai People’s Publishing House Press in 1953 and later 
in 1960 and 1961 with a total printing of 400,000 copies. Since the early . 
and mid-fifties, Feng has authored a large number of shorter articles and 
published a longer work entitled Communist View on Life which is also 
under attack. : 

The major charges against Feng, as summarized from scores of repetitive 
, diatribes, were as follows: 

Negation of Class Struggle: Feng was quoted as saying in his Communist 
View on Life, “. . . in some countries, as has happened in ours, so long as the 
working class can assume responsibility for leading the revolution, then the 
victory of the revolution can develop peacefully toward a socialist society.” 
In “Commonplace Truth,” he was quoted as having remarked that class 


14 Chang Ch’i-Hsun, “A Review of Comrad Feng Ting’s Communist View of Life,” 
China Youth, No. 20 (Oct. 16, 1964). 
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struggle was “a waste of human labor and spirit.’** To his critics, these 
statements represented a wild distortion of the current line, intimating that 
continued struggle was. unnecessary, because the victory had already been 
won. 

Promotion of Peaceful Competition Among Nations: Feng was also at- 
tacked for saying in Communist View of Life, “Our most urgent task today 
is to engage in peaceful competition among the nations of the world which 
have different social systems, enabling the world’s millions to compare the 
good points and bad, and finally make their choice.”1® We must strive, he 
went on, to use peaceful means in solving the contradictions between capital- 
ism and socialism. Feng’s critics describe this line of thinking as not only 
“singing the same tune as Khrushchev,” but also “entirely coincident with 
Comrade Yang Hsien-shen’s ‘unite two into one’ concept, aimed at obliterat- 
ing class contradictions and cancelling class struggle.’”!7 Other detractors 
added that Feng’s heresy was deliberate, since his statement in support of 
class harmony remained in the 1959 and 1960 editions of his works after 
Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao-ch’i in 1958 strongly advocated the continua- 
tion of class struggle.18 

Opposition to the Cult of Personality: Feng was accused of supporting 
Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin at the 20th CPSU Congress in 1956 
in Communist View of Life (published in November of that year), in which 
he discusses the harm that can be done to the Socialist cause if a leader is 
revered too highly. He supposedly wrote that over-reliance on an ‘“omnis- 
cient” and “omnipotent” leader saps the strength of the masses and stunts 
their creative growth; the moment a leader loses touch with the masses 
he becomes powerless and ineffectual; and insistence upon following the 
leader’s own course regardless of the masses’ wishes will result in his “com- 
plete downfall.” The leader should not be “deified.” 

Feng’s attackers, approaching their subject in a noticeably defensive 
manner, held that the love and respect of the masses for their leaders could 
not be considered a “personality cult.” China’s leaders know what the 
masses want and hence have mass support. Furthermore, the higher the 
people’s level of political consciousness is raised, the more will they support 
- and love their wise leaders,?® ` 

Propagation of Bourgeois Individualism: Again in the Communist View 
of Life, Feng was quoted as saying: “If happiness means a normal life, then 
we can have it only when we have peace and no war, when we have good 


35 Lu Feng, “A Chop Suey of Subjective Idealism,” Red Flag, Nos. 21-22 (Nov. 21, 
1964). 

16 Ibid., fn. 1. 

17 Yu Ting, “Peddling Bourgeois Hardware under the Signboard of Communism, A 
Review of Comrad Feng Ting’s Communist View of Life,’ China Youth, No. 20 (Oct. 
16, 1964). 

18 Hsien Kuang-wei, “Is There No Class Struggle During the Transitional Period?” 
Red Flag, Nos. 21-22 (Nov. 21, 1964). 

19 Ibid. f.n. 1. 
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food and beautiful clothing and a large and clean house, and when love and 
harmony prevail among husband and wife, parents and children. This is 
undoubtedly correct, and is what we are craving for:” This statement is, of 
course, naked propagation of bourgeois individualism, and totally negates 
the hard, frugal ideals taught China’s children during the past several 
years.° 

The Timing of the Attack: An obscure young activist named Chang 
Ch’i-hsiin allegedly initiated the attack by sending a scathing criticism of 
Feng to China Youth on March 28, 1964. After a month’s consideration 
the editors rejected it as unsuitable. Undaunted, on April 29, he sent his 
essay to the editors of Red Flag with a plea for guidance if it were found 
wanting again. After five months’ delay, on September 23, his blast at Feng 
was published in Red Flag and simultaneously reprinted in the Kwang 
Ming Jih Pao, the Peking Daily Worker, the China Youth Journal and the 
Peking Ta Kung Pao. 

The reaction from China Youth was predictable and somewhat comic. 
The next issue of the youth magazine, which came out on October 16, led 
off with a breast-beating editorial criticizing its editorial department for “a 
serious mistake of bureaucratism” and the “Jack of a keen sense of political 
smell” for having failed to pounce on Feng earlier. The rest of the issue, 
which also reprinted Chang Ch’i-hsun’s letters, was devoted to anti-Feng 
pieces, with the editors pledging to print any others that readers might send 
along. The next day the China Youth Journal published confessions of ideo- 
logical weakness by “responsible comrades of the China Youth Publishing 
House” for having published Feng’s works in the first place, and later 
having been so unpardonably lax as to print millions more over the years. 

In the first two months after Ch’i-hsiin triggered the assault on Feng, a 
total of more than thirty articles appeared in the major Peking newspapers 
and periodicals, an average of roughly one every other day. Most of these 
efforts were in letter-to-the-editor form, written by a variety of intellectuals 
for Party and YCL functionaries that grew increasingly scurrilous as the 
campaign progressed. While Feng’s books have not been available for full 
comparison of the charges against him, it was obvious that his critics were 
quoting him out of context and distorting his arguments. Most noficeable ° 
among these hatchet tactics was the technique of accusing Feng of defending 
phenomena he was merely trying to explain. 

Speculations on the Feng Attacks: The authorities, having refused ‘to 
publish Chang Ch’i-hsiin’s letter in March and April of 1964 were obviously 
under no instructions to hit Feng at that time. As a result, it is consistent 
to assume that the final decision to purge the intellectual ranks of “re- 
visionist” tendencies was taken at some point between April and mid-July 
when the drives against Yang Hsien-chen and Chou Ku-ch’eng began. The 
only gathering large or prestigious enough to ratify such an important de- 


20 Ibid., f.n. 4. 
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cision which took place during this period was the Central Committee Work 
Conference, held in Peking in June 1964. It was probably this conclave 
which set the unprecedentedly shrill anti-revisionist tone which has been 
evident since the summer of 1964 and formulated the program to cultivate 
revolutionary successors. 

Still, the choice to include Feng as a target for attack must have pro- 
vided, and probably continues to provide, the intellectual authorities with 
uncomfortable moments. What he had written about the cult of personality 
and peaceful coexistence had been fashionable during the 1950’s, sentiments 
uttered with varying degrees of conviction by the entire range of Com- 
munist China’s leadership: By attacking Feng now, were they not opening 
themselves to the same kind of criticism they themselves were levelling? 
It is clear that the urgency with which the regime views its task to set future 
generations of Chinese on a firm revolutionary course outweighs the poten- 
tial danger and embarrassments involved in attacking Feng Ting. 

Continued struggle is the fundamental tenet of the Maoist program. 
Without it revolutionary successors could not be trained, political depart- 
ments in the economy would have no point, the attempt to “arm the whole 
nation” would be a joke, and China’s “spiritual atom bomb” would be de- 
fused. It is neither surprising nor inconsistent that the leadership, engaged 
in a late and major effort to impose its program, should feel constrained to 
bare all contradictions in the realm of ideas to the hard course it has set in 
the past few years, regardless of the danger of high-level identification with 
the aberrant concepts of the past. Feng Ting’s books represented a widely- 
known articulation of the old line of the fifties, insufficiently remodelled in 
later editions, and had now become a source of confusion to the younger 
generation. They kad to be attacked. If this was to be the case, then the 
louder and more vitriolic, the better. Perhaps the sound and fury would 
divert public attention from past associations with the ideas involved. 


Literary Criticism—Shao Ch’uan-lin and the “People in the Middle” 


At the same time as theoreticians, philosophers and historians were 
cOming under increasing pressure in the press, a companion campaign was 
launched against the literary equivalent of “uniting two into one.” This was 
described as a desire on the part Of writers to depict the “people in the 
middle,” those millions of Chinese who neither oppose nor support the 
revolution. In the course of the polemic, Shao Ch’uan-lin, Vice Chairman 
of the Chinese Writers’ Union, was branded as the arch-proponent of this 
conciliatory concept. 

Shao’s Background: Shao Ch’uan-lin has been a feature of the Mainland 
intellectual scene since he organized from Hong Kong the initial attacks 
against Hu Feng in 1947. After the Communists came to power, Shao 
emerged as one of Chou Yang’s right-hand men, making a name for him- 
self as an obedient and effective rectification campaign manager, playing 
progressively more important roles in the final stages of the vendetta against 
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Hu Feng and Hu Shih in 1955 and in the Anti-Rightist Campaign which 
brought to a painful close the “Hundred Flowers” period. 

His activity in the affairs of the Chinese Writers’.Union led to his elec- 
tion as one of the ten secretaries of the Union’s secretariat in December 
1956. In June 1957 he was listed (perhaps erroneously) as Chairman of 
the Union, reappearing in August of the same year as Vice Chairman and 
Secretary of the Union Party Committee. From that time until late 1960, 
Shao moved in the vanguard of orthodoxy. He made reports with titles like 
“Continue to Leap Forward While Fighting the Battle”? and “Resolutely 
Oppose Modern Revisionist Literary and Artistic Thought.”?? 

In the late 1950's, his influence continued to increase, which gave the im- 
pression that he was one of the major regime spokesmen in the literary 
sphere. From September 1960 to June 1962, nothing was heard of him (nor 
was there much news of any sort emerging from China at this time.) Since 
June 1962, Shao appeared often in Peking, but his activities were pri- 
marily restricted to the ceremonial airport and reception circuit. He was 
last seen in public on May 25, 1964, at a Peking reception for the Chair- 
man of the Kenya Writers’ Union. Shao was a member of the Presidium of 
the Second NPC, and was reelected to the Third NPC in 1964 as a dele- 
gate from Szechuan. 

Shao Goes Astray: At a succession of meetings of the Chinese Writers’ 
Union and the Editorial Department of the Wen Yi Pao (Literary and Art 
Journal) held “recently” (probably during September 1964), comrades 
engaging in a “penetrating examination of their mistakes in recent years’** 
remembered that Shao had been urging a realistic portrayal of ordinary 
characters for some time. They traced his thinking back to a Wen Yi Pao 
editorial meeting on June 25, 1962, when he supposedly told his colleagues, 
“Writers are fettered by precepts and rules, and feel very depressed . . . 
they dare not touch upon the contradictions within the ranks of the people. 
They also feel fettered over the question of the creation of heroic charac- 
ters.” Shao asked the Wen Yi Pao to organize the preparation of a series 
of articles that would smash these “fetters.” 

Shao’s critics at the September sessions remembered with special clarity 
a forum on the creation of short stories on rural themes called at Dairen 
from August 2-16 by the Chinese Writers’ Union at which Shao made the 
following points: “The hardship, endurance, and complexity [of the char- 
acters we are called on to portray] is inadequate, People are represented 
as simple. Only their heroism and daring to think are depicted... . AU of 
them have red faces, so people do not like to read about them. (Emphasis 


21 To the Third Enlarged Executive Council Meeting on the Chinese Writers’ Associa- 
tion on July 30, 1960. 

22 China Youth Journal, Sept. 27, 1960. 

23 All information on the writers’ meetings and the quotes attributed to Shao come 
from the editorial department, “Materials on ‘Writing about People in the Middle,’ ” 
Wen Yi Pao, Nos. 8-9 (Sept. 30, 1964). 
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added.) Representation of models alone is too narrow.” What writers must 
do, Shao continued, is characterize those who waver between the socialist 
road and the capitalist path. “Smashing oversimplification, doctrinarianism, 
and the mechanical theory will advance the development of our creativity. 
... Writers must have courage, and it is difficult to have courage.” 

“The people in the middle are the majority and are the main ones whom 
literature and the arts are to educate.” The best way to sway these people 
in favor of the revolution, he said, is to depict with art and realism the slow, 
painful, ideological awakening of similar characters with whom they can 
identify. 

Critics held that Shao’s proposals were erroneous and dangerous in the 
extreme. They maintained, “If their [Shao and other advocates of realistic 
characterization of ordinary people] viewpoints are realized, our literature 
and art will be stripped of their revolutionary soul, gradually transforming 
our socialistic literature to bourgeois reactionary literature and art . . . ruin- 
ing and disintegrating the economic foundation of socialism and paving the 
way for peaceful transformation of socialism to capitalism.”** Participants 
at the September sessions agreed “with heavy heart” that the Wen Yi Pao 
had committed a serious mistake in the past few years in publishing articles 
which may have favored writing about “people in the middle.” After that, 
the campaign against Shao followed the familiar pattern of broadening par- 
ticipation by dutiful representatives of “the masses.” From December 3-9, 
for example, the Honan Province Culture Federation held a forum of 
amateur writers and cultural workers, which scored Shao’s definition of the 
majority of Chinese as “people in the middle” as gross slander against the 
revolutionary masses.”° 

“February Spring” Labeled ”Poisonous” Film: While Shao Ch’pan-lin 
was being branded the leading advocate of portraying the “people in the 
middle,” the film “February Spring,” was being labeled as one of the most 
blatant examples of this corrosive theory in practice as well as a total nega- 
tion of class struggle, and received the roughest kind of treatment at the 
hands of the critics. 

- The film, a 1962 product of the same period of relaxation and dissatis- 
faction that produced Shao’s heretical statements, is the story of a young 
reactionary in China during the 1920’s named Hsiao, who, weary of the din 
of revolutionary struggle, retires temporarily to a rural village. Here he 
falls in love with the attractive young sister of a friend, but also becomes 
involved, on a more platonic level, with the widow of another friend. Under 
the pressure of cruel village rumor and innuendo, Hsiao feels constrained 
to marry the widow, who, in turn, unable to bear the thought of the noble 
youth thus sacrificing himself, commits suicide. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings he loses the love of his first friend’s young sister. In the end, hav- 
24 Wen Yi Pao editorial board, “‘The People in the Middle’ are Literary Advocates 


for the ‘Propertied Class,’ ” People’s Daily, Oct. 31, 1964. 
25 Radio Chengchow, Dec. 10, 1964, 1050 GMT. 
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ing made a shambles of the bucolic existence to which he has retreated, 
Hsiao throws himself anew into what must seem the relative peace and 
calm of the revolutionary struggle. 

The Wen Yi Pao, leading the assault in language unbecoming to a liter- 
ary magazine, termed the movie “a poisonous weed soaked in decadent 
bourgeois ideas,” “a repulsive, repugnant . . . rotten corpse of bourgeois 
idealism clad in a colorful and beautiful mantle.” Critics not only found 
upsetting the emphasis on love and relationships between men and women, 
but also fumed at the unmitigated decadence of people who dared, in this 
era of uninterrupted struggle, to produce a movie whose plot concerns a 
hero who retreats from revolution. As the Wen Yi Pao ominously points 
out, “the making of ‘February Spring’ is not just a slip because there is 
deep in the souls of some persons in literary and art circles a recalcitrant 
kingdom of bourgeois ideas.” 


Some General Conclusions 

The tactics and the patterns of the current campaign generally run true 
to past form. Intellectuals have been used as pawns for broad thought re- 
molding drives by the Chinese Communists ever since Ting Ling went 
through the wringer of the original Cheng Feng movement in 1942.2" How- 
ever, one intriguing difference emerges from a comparison with the tech- 
niques of previous drives; in 1964-65 there has been no ready-made body 
of fresh, spontaneous, published heresy for campaign managers to use as 
ammunition. In 1942, as well as in 1955, when Hu Feng’s thinking was 
publicly eviscerated, and most notably during the “unusual spring” of 1957, 
an outburst of genuine criticism came from intellectual circles which was 
later turned against them. These unorthodox ideas were a response to re- 
quests by the Party for comment on conditions, and were published widely 
in the national press. In 1964, there was no public outburst, and the authori- 
ties relied on warmed over, confidential oral heresy such as the lectures of 
Yang Hsien-chen and Shao Ch’uan-lin as well as tired, published material 
like Feng Ting’s books which date from the early and middle 1950's. 

There are two possible explanations for the current lack of once-plentifyl 
live ammunition. The first is that past campaigns have succeeded so well in 
cowing the intellectuals and forcing at least superficial intellectual con- 
formity that new invitations for criticism of the Party and the government 


26 One observer who saw the film said that the love story was so devoid of revolu- 
tionary content thdt some Western viewers thought it might have been planted de- 
liberately by the authorities simply to raise discussion. Others discounted this hypothesis 
on grounds that the authorities would be reluctant to spend the money and at the same 
time risk poisoning a portion of their flock by deliberately producing a bourgeois film. 
It is more likely that the guardians of Mao’s revolutionary culture, lacking sufficient 
strength to attack during the lean years of 1962, tolerated the film, waiting for an op- 
portune moment to rake it over. 

27 For a thoughtful and incisive treatment of this period of Chinese Communist intel- 
lectual history, see Merle Goldman, “Writers’ Criticism of the Party in 1942,” Chine 
Quarterly (Jan-Mar. 1964). 
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find no takers, The other is that an outburst did indeed occur probably at 
some time in late 1962, but at that point, still entangled in the aftermath 
of the Great Leap, the Party did not feel strong enough to launch a large 
scale campaign, and consequently did not publish the material. That the 
attacks come now is but another indication of the return, with national 
recovery, of the regime’s confidence. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of the campaign, and one which stands 
in stark contrast to similar efforts in the past, is the omission of scientists 
or technicians as either actual targets, or the oblique objects of its lessons. 
Those who have been made examples of have all been thinkers whose output 
is words and ideas. Those who work with equations, designs, machines, and 
similar apolitical but economically vital products, have been left strictly 
alone. This significant departure from the traditional urge to turn all ex- 
perts red is less startling when one remembers that the current campaign 
is the first major effort to rectify higher intellectuals since the Great Leap 
failed. It is, therefore, not surprising that the drive should reflect the re- 
gime’s change of attitude towards scientists and technicians, a growing 
appreciation for the role of technical intellectuals which dates from the 
obvious failure of the Leap and the departure of the Soviet technicians. 
This hands-off approach will probably last as long as technological per- 
sonnel stick strictly to their designs and equations and continue to produce 
for the state. But should any member of the scientific elite feel the need to 
express himself in words, and utter any sentiment which does not fit the 
hardening mold of Maoist orthodoxy, he will find himself subject to the, 
same humiliating scrutiny and pressure as Yang Hsien-chen and the other 
targets of Communist China’s most recent intellectual rectification cam- 
paign. 


ADAM OLIVER is a student of Asian politics who follows Mainland China affairs 
from Hong Kong. 


THE IDEOLOGICAL TRAINING OF INTELLECTUALS 
IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


JAMES P. HARRISON 





A stupendous effort to reshape the patterns of thought of an en- 
tire people has been waged relentlessly on mainland China since 1949. The 
general framework of this vast campaign of mass education in history has 
been described elsewhere,’ but the specific impact of ideological education 
on Chinese historians and historiography is as yet untreated. This paper 
therefore endeavors to narrate some of the aspects of ideological indoctrina- 
tion most. pertinent to historical studies in Communist China.” 

Coming to power after several decades of civil war, the Chinese Commu- 
nists had clear goals for historical studies as a leading weapon in ideological 
education. First of all, history was to play a key role in showing the inevit- 
ability of the Communist revolution. As Kuo Mo-jo concluded in 1945, “his- 
torical science has pointed out to us” the necessity for the modernization 
and industrialization of the stagnant, old Chinese “feudal ‘society’ under 
the leadership of the Communist Party.’* Secondly, history was to help 
inculcate the values and responses desired by the Party in that world, 
particularly loyalty to the state, and increasingly attitudes of “struggle” 
against class, national, and natural enemies. 

In order to accomplish this task, the Chinese intellectuals, in sharp con- 
trast to the traditions of their ancestors, had to be taught to esteem labor 
and the struggles of the working class, since only then could they accept the 
leadership of the Communist Party as the vanguard of that class. In the 
words of Fan Wen-lan: 

For us intellectuals, finding who were the masters of history is of first 
importance. Because when one discovers the identity of the masters of 
history, he also finds the masters of present society. Once we recognize 
this and always honestly serve [the masses], then and only then can the ~ 
intellectuals find their bright and happy future.* 


1 The fullest account is contained in Theodore H. E. Chen, Thought Reform of the 
Chinese Intellectual (Hong Kong: 1960). 

2 For a discussion of other aspects of mainland historiography, see A. Feuerwerker, 
“China’s History in Marxian Dress,” American Historical Review (Jan. 1961) and ar- 
ticles in China Quarterly, No. 22 (April-June 1965), et. seg., devoted to Chinese Com- 
munist historiography. 

3 Kuo Mo-jo, “The Study of History in China During the War,” Voprosy Istori 
(Problems of History, hereafter VI), 5-6 (1945), p. 186. 

4 Fan Wen-lan, preface to Pai T’ao, Chung-kuo Nung-min Ch’i-yi te Ku-shih (Stories 
of Chinese Peasant Revolts), (Harbin: 1948). Fan is an alternate member of the Cen- 
tral Committee and, along with full committee member Wu YVii-chang and the director 
of the Academy of Sciences Kuo Mo-jo, is the highest ranking historian in China today. 
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Another senior historian, Lü Chen-yü, elaborated on these and other goals 
of historical study: 
We study history not for the sake of studying anes but in order to 
first, raise the level of our Marxist-Leninist theory, to still better know, 
grasp and carry out the Party line, directives and policy in the service 
of our socialist revolution and construction ...; second, ... to know the 
objective laws of development, to encourage confidence in struggle and 
to master the “dare-to-act” style and outlook of the masses .. .; third, 

. to absorb the lessons and experience of history, not only the useful 
things but in order to avoid and minimize mistakes . . .; fourth, .. . crit- 
ically to inherit an historical heritage for the service of Communist en- 
terprises . . . and finally . | . to foster and develop our spirit of patriot- 
ism and internationalism.’ 

Above all, the Chinese Communists believe that the study of history should 
“cultivate the revolutionary outlook of the younger generation” through an 
unprecedented emphasis on the class struggle.® 

In the effort to fulfill these goals, the Party brings to bear many pressures. 
Foremost among them in the complete involvement of the individual 
in the numerous “struggle meetings” and ideological campaigns which pro- 
duce a total isolation of the recalcitrant and an immense pressure to con- 
form. Historians have been immersed in ideological education from the out- 
set, since the Communists consider historical studies among the most sen- 
sitive subjects politically. 

The Party seeks to control the expression, and indeed the thoughts, of all 
Chinese intellectuals. In education the grip is complete. Every school has 
Party functionaries high up in the administration. Lower echelons are staffed 
with activists who guide and report on all activities.’ Similar controls exist 
for the some 20,000 persons said to be directly involved in higher historical 
studies.® 

Party monopoly of all access to power and expression of opinion has been 


5 Lü Chen-yii, “How to Study History,” Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien (China Youth), No. 
6 (1961). 

§ See especially Liu Yao-t’ing, et al, “The Development of Historical Science in the 
Ligkt of Ten Years Struggle on the Intellectual Front,” Shik-hsuek Yueh-k’an (Histor- 

. ical Studies, hereafter SHYK), No. 11 (1959), p. 14. Part one of this article is ibid., 
No. 10. * 

T As many as two-thirds of all college students are under direct Party discipline. In 
1957, 8.8% of the students in higher education were members of the CCP and 57.3% 
belonged to the Communist Youth League (see China News Analysis, hereafter CNA, 
223), while over one-half of the professors in Peking were said to belong to the CCP as 
of 1961. Direct control of the teachers is also maintained through the educational 
workers trade union, to which some 60% of the 2.2 million educational and scientific 
workers belonged in 1956. (Union Research Service, hereafter URS, 4:24 [Sept. 24, 
1956].) 

8 Liu Ta~nien, “Historical Science in the New China,” Li-shik Yen-chin (Historical 
Research, hereafter LSYC), No. 2 (1962), p. 1. In 1953 there were said to be only 260 
teachers and 200 research workers in higher historical studies (Liu Ta-nien, “The Present 
Condition of Chinese Historical Science,” Kuang-ming Jik-Pao [Enlightenment Daily, 
hereafter KMJP], July 22, 1953), the former number having grown to 2500 in 1959 if 
we accept the word of the editors of LSYC (“Contemporary State of Historical Science 
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another key instrument in building the pressures required to shape a new 
ideology. In historical studies the control of publishing and the dispensing 
of funds for research projects have been most important. The latter has 
been accomplished through the universities,’ through the historical research 
centers of the Academy of Science in Peking,?° and through its branches in 
the provinces. Publications have been channeled through some fourteen 
historical journals, university media and the state publishing houses. There 


in China,” VI:1 [1959], 207), or to 4,793 according to Pai Shou-yi (“Aspects of Spring 
in the Historical Fields,” KMJP, Oct. 15, 1959). The number of students of history in 
the higher schools was said to have increased from 5,274 in 1953 to 7,350 in 1954 to 
14,791 in 1956 and to 17,336 in 1957 (ibid.). On the other hand there were only 7000 
graduates in all the “liberal arts” in 1962, indicating a great drop or the exaggeration of 
the earlier figures. The figure of 20,000 mentioned by Liu Ta-nien for 1962 would total 
about 2% of all those engaged in higher education. In addition, history forms a part of 
the curriculum of the one-third of the student body engaged in teaching training and 
also in other fields. Considering the large number of high school students and others 
who have had some contact with the Communist interpretation of Chinese history, the 
number of Chinese with some acquaintance with Communist historical principles is very 
large indeed. 

9 Of the 231 institutes of higher learning listed in 1957, an estimated one-quarter had 
history departments, of which the most important were those of the 15 comprehensive 
universities. (See Current Background, hereafter CB, 462 [July 1, 1957].) The number 
of comprehensive universities was increased to 24 in 1959 (CNA, 292, Sept. 11, 1959), 
while over 700 institutions of higher learning were said to exist as of 1961. 

10 These include the institute of modern history (Chin-tai Li-shih Yen-chiu so), es- 
tablished in 1949, and the institutes of ancient history and of medieval history which 
were established in 1954-55 and apparently merged about 1960 into a single institute 
of history (Li-shih Yen-chiu so). In addition, the institutes of archaeology and of 
nationalities are concerned with historical work. 

The first research institute of the Academy of Sciences divided its work into two sec- 
tions. Shang and Chou history formed the first and Imperial China until the Sui the 
second. It was the smallest of all the research institutes with 22 workers, 8 of whom 
were higher researchers, as of 1957: its first 5-year plan called for the study of the de- 
velopment and decline of the primitive and slave formations and the appearance and 
development of feudalism with attention also to literature, land and social problems. 

The second institute for the study of medieval history from the Sui and T’ang to the 
Opium War was headed by Ch’en Yuan with Hou Wai-lu and Heiung Te-chi deputy 
chairmen. Its work was divided into 5 groups, specializing respectively in Sui and T'ang, 
Sung, Yuan and Mongol history, Ming and Ch’ing, and the history of modern ideology. 
Its first 5-year plan called for work on problems of periodization, land, rural handicrafts, 
changes in productive forces and relations, ławs of development of feudalism, origins 
of capitalism, contradictions in the governing classes, peasant revolts and wars, rela- 
tions of northern nomads with China and ideology. 

The third institute for the study of modern history was established in 1949 along with 
the Academy of Sciences. Headed by Fan Wen-lan, it had 30 researchers in 1953 and 
230 members with 100 researchers by 1958. See LSYC, eds., op. cit, pp. 207-213, and 
“In the Chinese Academy of Sciences,” Sovietskove Kitaivedenive (Soviet Chinese 
Studies), No. 1 (1958), pp. 218-222. 

1 Jt is planned to have an academy of science for each province; and some such as 
Kiangsu with 9, already have numerous research centers. (See Jen-min Jih-Pao [Peo- 
ples Daily, hereafter JM JP], Nov. 26, 1958, p. 7.) There were historical researchers 
attached to the academy of science in Hunan, Anhui, Sinkiang, Shantung and Honan 
provinces and in Shanghai, Nanking, Wuhan and Canton as of 1959. Most better-known 
historians still reside in Peking and Shanghai. 
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is also a network of historical societies, including the Chinese Society of 
History and corresponding provincial and nietropolitan societies of history, 
which play an important role in the mobilization dnd airing of opinions. 
Perhaps no less important as a means of obtaining cooperation has been 
the utilization of the universal desire to build a strong China and other 
themes of Chinese nationalism. 

If these are some of the general goals, organizational principles, and pres- 
sures brought to bear in the shaping of the “new historiography,” more 
revealing for the purpose of this study are the tribulations of historical 
studies under the constant progression of ideological campaigns conducted 
on the mainland. In them, we may trace the complex effort to separate the 
“feudal dross” from the “revolutionary essence” of Chinese history, and an 
ever-increasing commitment to the theory of class struggle, until the correct 
handling of the historical role of the masses has become the single most im- 
portant requirement in mainland historiography. , 

Prior to 1949, “rectification of thought” campaigns of 1942 and subse- 
quent years were of necessity limited to Party cadres and active sympa- 
thizers. Then, following the conquest of the mainland, the scope of ideo- 
logical education was extended to the populace at large. Scathing attacks 
on what was called “landlord ideology” and denials of the class struggle 
were added to the earlier criticisms of such manifestations of petty bour- 
geois thought as “subjectivism,” “dogmatism,” “formalism” and “liberal- 
ism.” The high priority of this ideological re-education was stated by the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Congress in 1951 when it declared 
the universal development of ideological reform as “one of the three car- 
dinal tasks for the immediate future.” Later Mao Tse-tung stated, “in the 
future we will conduct once a year or every two years a rectification cam- 
paign ... as a principle method to solve the various social contradictions 
during the transition period.”"* In fact the conducting of frequent ideo- 
logical campaigns has been the practice since 1949, 

In historical circles the intellectual atmosphere has been charged with 
great tension. A revealing article, appropriately titled “the development of 
historical science in the light of ten years of struggle on the intellectual 
front,” states flatly that the “primary aspect of historical studies is in the 
advancement of thought (i.e., ideological education) and as a weapon in the 
class struggle.” The authors begin: 

History is a social science devoted primarily to researching the class 
struggle. Because it is a science in the service of the class struggle, there- 
fore the development of historical science cannot be separated from the 
class struggle (in contemporary life) .1¢ 


12 See Tseng Chao-lun, “Improvements in Higher Education during the Past Three 
Years,” CB, 238, p. 2, citing Jen-min Chiao-yu (People’s Education), (Jan. 1953). 

13 According to Cheng Ssu-yuan, “Uninterrupted Revolution is Necessary for Ideo- 
logical Remolding,” Survey of China Mainland Press (hereafter SCMP), 151, p. 19, 
citing Cheng-chik Hsueh-hsi (Political Reform), Aug. 1958, 

14 Liu Yao-t’ing, et al., op. cit., No. 10, p. 5. 
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Accordingly, historians have been particularly subject to ideological in- 
doctrination and no oné has been exempt. Fan Wen-lan alluded to his self- 
criticism in 1951.15 Ch’en Yuan, who finally joined the Communist Party at 
the age of eighty, dated his conversion to Marxism to participation in the 
land reform of the early fifties, after which he reportedly began to realize 
the “strength of the masses and the wisdom of the laboring people.” He 
wrote: 

as a result of the change of my class feeling during the agrarian reform, 
my views on historical documents and records changed too. I found out 
the class nature of these history books I had studied before.+* 

In 1949 over 200,000 intellectuals with higher education of some sort 
were engaged in political study. They were to study the development of 
society, dialectical and historical materialism and to learn the concept that 
“history was created by labor,” the theory of the class struggle and the 
Marxist theory that the state was an instrument of class oppression. They 
were instructed to learn about the “three great enemies,” “imperialism, 
feudalism and bureaucratic capitalism,” the “truth” about Chiang Kai- 
shek and that the CCP alone was able to save China.’ Required reading 
for historians included Mao’s “On Practice,” “On Contradiction,” “Report 
of an Investigation into the Peasant Movement in Hunan,” “Reform Our 
Studies,” “Rectify the Party’s Style in Work,” and “Oppose the Party 
Eight Legged Essay,” and certain Marxist classics, including at that time, 
Stalin’s History of the CPSU, Short Course, and courses on the evolution of 
society and political economy. In 1950 and 1951 these programs of ideo- 
logical education embraced virtually the entire educated population. 

History teaching began to take on a new look but activists considered 
that the reforms in history had just begun. We read that the initial political 
studies by the older intellectuals improved their understanding of modern 
politics but that they had not “fundamentally reformed” and “continued 
to neglect the struggles of the masses and the fact that the force of mass 
revolutionary struggle propels history forward.” While teachers could now 
teach the general laws of development of history, they “could not use the 
concrete activities and special points of the class struggle to prove the spe- 
cial laws of various historical periods ... or arm the younger generation with | 
the ideal of class struggle.’® Mistaken views, including condemnation of 
Russia’s role in Mongolia and the Soviet Far East, and exaggerations of 
leading figures in Chinese history were criticized at this time.*® 

Nineteen fifty-one was a year of mass movements. The “three great re re- 


15 Fan Wen-lan, Chung-kuo T’ung-shih Chien-pien (A Simple General History of 
China), (Peking: 1961, 2 vols.), I, preface, p. 3. 

16 Ch’en Yuan, “The Party Gives Me a New Life,” URS, 15:13, p. 182 ff., citing 
KM/JP, Mar. 12, 1959. Lo Erh-kang, Ch’i Ssu-ho, Ku Chieh-kang, Nieh Ch’ung-ch’i and 
T'ang Vung-t’ung were among other well-known earlier historians who reported various 
degrees of progress in thought reform at this time. 

17 Liu VYao-t’ing, et al., op. cit., No. 10, p. 7. 

18 bid., pp. 6-7. 

19 Tbid., p. 18. 
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forms” (the land reform, the counter-revolutionary movement and the anti- 
American movement), the three anti-movements (against corruption, waste 
and bureaucratism) and the five anti-movements (against bribery, tax 
evasion, fraud, property theft and theft of state economic secrets) were 
aimed at the Party and general populace. 

For historians a more significant development was the discussion which 
grew out of the criticism of the movie based on the life of Wu Hsun, a 19th 
century educational reformer. This movement was also the first important 
use of the history of the peasant wars in ideological reform, In it, the Party 
sought to contrast favorably a previously scorned peasant rebel, Sung 
Ching-shih,?° with his contemporary townsman, Wu Hsun. Wu, also a poor 
peasant, had become famous by his lifelong efforts to promote education for 
the poor. When a biographical movie, praising his life, was released late in 
1950, initial reviews were favorable, but in the spring of 1951, the Party 
decided to make this movie an example of the failure to distinguish reform 
from revolution. Party critics charged that the director of the movie had 
praised Wu Hsun, who worked with the “feudal” government and landlords, 
but had slighted contemporary leaders of peasant revolts such as Sung 
Ching-shih. This was to “obscure the revolutionary ideology of the people.” 
To correct these mistakes the Party launched a massive effort involving 
several research teams and innumerable discussion meetings to build up 
Sung’s role in the peasant disturbances of the time. Sung, they said, was “a 
revolutionary son of the péople” who refused to submit to the injustices of 
the feudal system. He sought to destroy feudalism rather than to reform it 
as did Wu Hsun.”* 

The reaction to this contrast between the traditionally honored reformer, 
Wu Hsun, and the previously despised rebel, Sung Ching-shih, is considered 
a classic case in the ideological reform of the intellectuals. We are told that 
even “some lower level” Party members were confused about the case of 
Wu Hsun until higher authorities showed that praise of such reformers as 
Wu Hsun would “obviate the need of the people’s mass revolutionary 
struggle to overthrow the old system. Historians came to understand that a 
person had to be evaluated according to whether he advanced or retarded 
. the advance of history.”? 

In late 1951 a vice-minister of Sdecation complained of the slow pace of 
reform of college teachers, not a few of whom “are still preserving strong 
European, American reactionary capitalist class thoughts . . . especially 
the so-called ‘American Way of Life.’ . . . Needless to say‘they have little 
understanding or faith in the creative and inventive power of the Chinese 


20 Sung led a rebellion in the Shantung-Hopei border area in the early 1860’s and 
later joined the Nien army. 

21 “The Case of Wu Hsun,” CB, 113 (Sept. 1, 1951); “Report of the Historical In- 
vestigation of Wu Hsun,” JM JP, July 29, 1951; and Ch’en Pai-chen, “Peasant Revolu- 
tionary Hero Sung Ching-shih and His Black Flag Army,” JMJP, Nov. 1, 1952. 

22 Liu Yao-t'ing, et al., op. cit., pp. 9-11. 
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people . . . such a mentality is the shackle with which Imperialism, especially 
American Imperialism, fetters the spirit of the Chinese people. . . .””8 

Whatever their efficacy, a bewildering variety of niovements for ideologi- 
cal reform proceeded at a rapid pace. By 1952, 91% of the faculty and 
staff of institutions of higher education had been subjected to ideological 
reform in the effort to make education “serve national industrialization . . . 
and economic reconstruction.”** In 1956 it was claimed that “all courses, 
teaching material and systems have become socialist through reform.”?5 

By 1954, the focus of intellectual reform shifted from instructing the new 
theories to attacks on leaders of “bourgeois social science,” and early in 
1955 the criticism of bourgeois thought spread to include attacks on leading 
pre-war intellectual figures such as Hu Shih, Liang Shu-min and also the 
Communist writer, Hu Feng. 

Earlier criticism of the historical views of Hu Shih had been part of the 
1951 ideological reforms but now these attacks assumed a much wider scale. 
They are noteworthy in the history of Chinese Communist historiography 
for the attempted refutation of Hu’s views of Chinese history. His state- 
ment that the five great evils of Chinese history had been poverty, disease, 
ignorance, corruption and disruption was attacked with particular ve- 
hemence. In part, we are told, this was because Hu neglected the economic 
basis of history. But his “most poisonous viewpoint is to deny the class 
structure, and class struggle, and to deny that social revolution is the driv- 
ing force of history.” Moreover, Hu Shih’s criticism of China and praise 
of the West made him a “running dog of Imperialism, especially American 
Imperialism.’?¢ 

The Hundred Flowers movement and its aftermath in historical studies 
was similar to that in other fields. Although it was a very important period 
for the understanding of mainland historiography, its leading aspects are 
too well-known to bear detailed comment here. Suffice it to say that there 
was open criticism of the Party leadership in historical studies in May and 
June of 1957, but Marxism itself was not attacked so much as was the 
Party’s application of it.” “Dogmatism” (chiao-tiao chu-yi) and “sec- 
tarianism” (tsung-p’ai chu-yi) came in for special criticism, especially in- 
sofar as these vices forced historical studies into “unnecessarily” artificial 
channels or subjected them “unnecessarily” to the whims of Party cadres. 

An interesting example of this type of criticism was the following reply to 


23 Ch'ien Chun-jui, “The Key to the Reform of Higher Education,” CB, 169, p. 5, 
citing Hsueh Hsi (Study), Nov. 1, 1951. 

24 Ma Hsu-lin, “The Policy and Tasks of Higher Education,” SCMP, 576, p. 23, citing 
Jen-min Chiao-yu, April 1953. 

25 Cheng Tsung-lin, “Discussions on Achievements and Problems in Higher Educa- 
tion,” SCMP, 1429, p. 1, citing JM JP, Sept. 4, 1956. 

26 Liu Yao-t'ing, et al., op. cit, pp. 13-16. See also CNA, 74, Mar. 11, 1955. 

27 Even the remarks of the most outspoken historian, Nankai University Professor Lei 
Hai-tsung, were couched in Marxist terms though they certainly challenged the basis 
of the Leninist and Maoist interpretation of Marxism. 
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questions by Kuo Mo-jo and Fan Wen-lan on the problem of the transition 

from “slavery” to “feudalism” in ancient China: 
Frankly. speaking in the discussion of periodization of ancient China, 
there is today a newly matured dogmatism but there is also “yester- 
day’s dogmatism handed down from the earlier generation. In the dis- 
cussions, “yesterday’s” dogmatism holds a superior position in influence 
and powers ... I myself am only an observer in the periodization of 
ancient Chinese history ... but I want to propose a viewpoint: Today 
there is only one road for a decision on the problem of periodization, 
that is to let ancient Chinese history simply recover its original face, 
without additions or subtractions and without making peasants into 
slaves or serfs. Then the problem will already be half solved. . . .28 

From the middle of July 1957, orthodox historians launched a counter- 
attack against such “noxious weeds.” The most prominent historians to fall 
victim to the anti-rightist campaigns of late 1957 and 1958 were Lei Hai- 
tsung, Jung Meng-yuan and Hsiang Ta, all well-known scholars in their 
respective fields. Ch’en Yin-ch’ueh, who has been called “the greatest his- 
torian in China,’ and is currently a member of the editorial board of 
LSYC and on the faculty of Chung Shen University, was criticized in late 
1958 and 1959 and again in 1964 for his neglect of the masses in history, 
but his prestige has apparently been sufficient for him so far to avoid the 
label of “rightist.” The same was true until recently of Chou Ku-ch’eng,** 
and Ku Chieh-kang.*? However, many other less well-known historians 
were not so fortunate.** 

Whatever the Party’s intent in the Hundred Flowers episode, the effect 
of the anti-rightist period which followed was to increase still further intel- 
lectual tensions for mainland historians. As Ku Chieh-kang confessed: 

every morning in the newspaper I found one or two rightists who were 


28 Jih Chih, “A Respectful Reply to Mr. Fan Wen-lan,” KMJP, July 4, 1957. 

29 Teng Ssu-yii, “Chinese Historiography in the Last Fifty Years,” Far Eastern 
Quarterly, VITI:2 (Feb. 1949), 151. 

30 See Pi Ming, “On the Function of Monarchical Leadership,” KMJP, Nov. 10, 
1998; see also criticisms of Ch’en in LSYC, No. 12 (1958), pp. 37-52, and SHYK, No. 
11 (1958), pp. 17-19. a 

31 Chou Ku-ch’eng, whose 1939 general history was republished in 1955, was criticized 
in 1958 and more harshly in 1964 for his continued “landlord capitalist class view 
which slandered such peasant rebels as Fang La of the Sung dynasty and neglected the 
class struggle”; see Ch’en Pao-hui, “A Criticism of the Capitalist Class Viewpoint in 
Chou Ku-ch’eng’s General History,” KMJP, Dec. 25, 1958, and Chao Ch’eng-te and 
Ho Ch’un-liang, “Criticize Chou Ku-ch’eng’s ‘General History’,” KMJP, Nov. 10, 1958. 
See also Yao Wen-yuan, “Criticize Mr. Chou Ku-ch’eng’s Contradictory Outlook,” 
KM/JP, May 10, 1964, p. 2. See also Wen Yi-pao, No. 4 (1964), pp. 28 ff.; KMJP, April 
20, 1964, p. 2, and LSYC, Nos. 5-6 (1964), especially pp. 21-27, for recent discussions 
of Ghou’s “distortion” of the class struggle. 

32 E.g, see Wu Tse and Yuan Ying-kuang, “A Critique of the Historical Thought of 
the Ku shih pien School,” Li-shih Chiao-hsueh Wen-t’t (Problems of History), No. 10 
(1958), pp. 10-14. 

33 E.g., Liang Yuan-tung, Ch’en Tung-yuan, Meng Wen-t’ung and many others. 
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my friends, who were men of knowledge, men of great talents, men I 
thoroughly respected. I was afraid.34 

No one has been immune from these attacks. Some atypical criticisms 
of historians included those of Hua Kang in 1956 and of Wu Han in 1963- 
64. Hua is a long-time Marxist historian of considerable prestige for his 
works on the T’ai-p’ing and modern revolution and at one time was a deputy 
director of the Party Propaganda Department as well as President of Shan- 
tung University. However, in 1956 a research group of Shantung University 
stated’ that Hua Kang was one of those criticized for “capitalist class 

. thought” in late 1955. Articles in leading publications accused him of 
plagiarism and of “subjective materialism.” Other writers in six issues of 
Wen Shih Che accused Hua of “using Marxism for anti-Marxist purposes,” 
but the real reasons for this criticism are not clear and his name was not 
mentioned again in the anti-right campaigns a year or two later.*® 

Even Wu Han, the highly respected historian,2* and vice-mayor of Peking 
who has served as President of the Peking historical society, has not es- 
caped the criticism of young enthusiasts. Earlier Wu had revealed his dis- 
taste at the lack of manners of the activists and at the superficiality of many 
historical discussions including those of the peasant revolts.” Then in 1963 
he wrote a series of articles maintaining the necessity to consider the role 
of the ruling class as well as of the working class in history. Despite his 
connections and despite the fact that other leading historians such as Kuo 
Mo-jo and Chien Po-tsan had taken similar positions, younger, more enthu- 
siastic proponents of the mass line in history have attacked Wu for these 
statements.*° 

A more significant case for the future of Chinese historiography was that 
of Shang Yueh, another victim of the unequal battle between politics and 
the “pursuit of historical truth” in Communist China. Shang was head of 
the History Department of People’s University and the chief editor of the 
first general history of China written after 1949. In this book, first published 

34 CNA, 292, citing JM JP, May 4, 1959, p. 15. 

35See articles by Teaching Section for Dialectical and Historical Materialism of 
Marxist-Leninist Research Institute of Shantung University in Wen Shik Che (Litera- 
ture, History, Philosophy), Nos. 2, 3, and 4 (1956). i 

36 Wu’s best-known historical work was 2 biography of the founder of the Ming 
Dynasty (first published in Chungking in 1940 under the title Chu Yuan- chang), which 
dealt with the anti-Mongol revolts and was read with interest by Mao Tse-tung him- 
self. See Wu Han, Tsen-yang Kai-tsao (How to Reform), (Hong Kong: 1950), pp. 
50-52. 

37 Wu refused to take part in the discussions on the peasant wars in 1962 despite the 
pleas and protests of many editors. He pleaded lack of sufficient information to gen- 
eralize but, as his questioners noted, he had done more work on the anti-Mongol revolts 
than anyone else. (See Wu Han, op. cit., SCMP, 2477, citing KMJP, Mar. 21, 1961.) 
See also Wu’s call for more carefully defined debates (SCM P, 2479, p. 24, citing KMJP, 
Mar. 11, 1961). On the other hand, at times Wu placed great emphasis on “popular 
history.” 

38 ‘See SCMP, 3136, pp. 1-5, citing JMJP, Dec. 24, 1963, for a summary of the crit- 
icisms of Wu. 
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in 1954, Shang outlined the appearance and development of the “roots of 
capitalism” in the Ming dynasty. Although Shang’s interpretation of this 
critical theory was the dstensible cause of his downfall, at the time he drew 
no extreme conclusions on this or on any other problem.?? 

As early as March 1957, Fan Wen-lan accused Shang of “cutting the foot 
of Chinese history to fit the shoe of West European historical theories” by 
trying to make China bourgeois at the same time as Europe,“ and articles 
of succeeding years pressed this and other criticisms against Shang.*? He 
was accused of denying the class struggle in academic life, of encouraging 
the expression of “‘objectivist” views, of distorting the Hundred Flower 
movement, of differing from the Marxist classics on the protracted nature of 
Chinese “feudalism” and thereby denying Communist Party leadership,** 
and finally of not allowing for the “peculiarities” of China.** Shang’s re- 
action to these criticisms was to challenge the necessity of such narrow 
interpretations of orthodoxy since he allegedly believed that all mainland 
historians sought “the truth,” and that there was therefore no longer a 
“struggle between the two roads” of idealism and materialism in history.** 
Shang’s unyielding response sealed the fate of this most original attempt 
at a reconstruction of Chinese history along Marxist lines since 1949, 
Nevertheless some “secondary” place is still allowed for the “roots of capi- 
talism” in the late feudal period,*® and Shang Yueh continues to teach and 
write.*¢ 

These direct personal criticisms and the innumerable indirect criticisms 
of “mistaken theories” give some idea of the immense ideological and politi- 
cal pressures under which mainland historians work. After the Hundred 
Flowers episode, the Party took pains further to systematize these pressures 
in new ideological drives in order to eliminate so far as possible the chance 
of any comparable future embarrassment to the intellectual leadership. 

As part of the anti-rightist campaigns of 1958-59, the Party sought to 
stress the study of contemporary rather than ancient history and to link 
education with productive labor. The former emphasis aimed to eliminate 
“the foothold on which bourgeois scholars put up their stubborn resistance” 

_and to “turn youth toward the modern revolutionary age,” while the latter 


39 See Shang Yueh, ed., Chung-kuo Li-shih Kang-yao (Outline of Chinese History), 
(Hong Kong: San-lien Shu-tien, 1957), pp. 318-332. 

40 “Fan Wen-lan Lectures on History and Sharply Criticizes Shang Yueh,” Ta Kung 
Pao (Worker’s Daily), (Hong Kong), Mar. 28, 1957. . 

41 See Feuerwerker, op. cit., pp. 329-330, and Current Scene, 1:2 (May 31, 1961). 

42 This phrase shows the continued confusion on the mainland about how to handle 
problems of “feudalism” and periodization. 

43 Yao Vun-t’ing, “Report on the Criticisms of the Revisionist Views of Shang Yueh 
by Historical Circles,” SHYK, No. 5 (1960). 

44 See SCMP, 2322, pp. 1-10, citing KMJP, July 7, 1960. 

45 E.g, see Tsung Han-hsiang, “Questions on the Roots of Capitalism in China's 
Feudal Society,” LSYC, No. 6 (1963). 

46 E.g., see article by Shang Yueh in LSYC, No. 3 (1964). 
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movement attempted to eliminate the influence of Mencius’ statement that 
“some labor with their minds and some labor with their strength.” Subse- 
quently the manifest failure of the Great Leap Forward and of the com- 
munes cast doubt on the value of the shock campaigns which sought to 
effectuate these policies, but the long-term goals of stressing popular con- 
temporary history and the revolutionization of the intellectuals continue. 
The economic difficulties of the years 1959-62, however, did bring a 
marked easing of pressure on the intellectuals with what might be called a 
revived and modified Hundred Flowers discussion, especially of leading 
figures, of the peasant wars and of landholding systems in Chinese history. 

Understandably, the intellectuals remained extremely wary of committing 
themselves in this period.*7 Wu Han revealed that the academic conferences 
which were supposed to stimulate discussion were “very unsuccessful.” Some 
participants were afraid to express their views for fear of political compli- 
cations, others “stood up and uttered what they had learned by heart. They 
were they serious. They had learned by heart relevant passages by Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Stalin and Chairman Mao and they recited them verbatim 

. but what about their own opinions? Sorry to say, there were none. .. . 
There was only recitation and no contention.”** 

This reticence was most noticeable among the older generation of intellec- 
tuals who had been trained before 1949. They had been far outnumbered 
by younger, more active men since the early days of the new regime and had 
borne the brunt of the thought reform campaigns. Of 68,000 college teachers 
in 1957, 52,000 had been trained since 1949,4° and in history only 451 of 
4,793 teachers active in 1959 had been educated before the Communists 
came to power." In the first years after “liberation” most older teachers 
were considered too unreliable to continue their duties but the Party soon 
realized that their skills were essential and they have been utilized with 
caution in limited numbers. Nevertheless, the distrust between old teachers 
and younger “more progressive” students and colleagues undoubtedly con- 
tinues. The situation reported by Chao Li-sheng, the foremost authority on 
the history of the peasant wars to be condemned as a rightist, probably pre- 
vails. Chao admitted that he showed favoritism to the “activist” students 
although he did not dare admit he was thereby often “promoting the bad 
students and cultivating the ‘rank and file of a robber gang.’ ”** 

Despite the persistence of such understandable sentiments, relaxation of 
the intellectual climate after the excesses of the anti-right campaigns 
brought a steady improvement in mainland intellectual life. This relatively 
greater freedom culminated in late 1961 and 1962, by no coincidence pre- 


47 See CNA, 292 (Sept. 11, 1959). 

48 Current Scene, 1:2, citing KMJP, Feb. 25, 1961. 

49 URS, 9:19, p. 293, citing Jen-min chiao-yu, Oct. 9, 1957. 

50 Pai Shou-yi, op. cit. 

51 According to Chu Tso-yuan, “Rightist Chao Li-sheng and Our Struggle Between 
Two Roads in the Direction of Higher Education,” Wen Shik Che, No. 6 (1958), p. 44. 
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cisely when China’s isolation and economic conditions were most severe. 
Subsequently, following the Central Committee meeting of September 1962, 
there was a renewed tightening of the screw with steady criticism of “mod- 
ern revisionism” and of any relaxation of the class struggle. As predicted by 
the deputy director of the United Front Work Department in 1959, the 
struggle for ideological reform of the intellectuals, whose services are “in- 
dispensable for the construction” of our backward country, is a “protracted 
and arduous task [which] will continue to experience ups and downs. We 
shall have both tense and slack moments during our work and shall have to 
proceed in a zig-zag,’”>? 

In historical studies, the latest manifestation of the continuing struggle 
to achieve viable and ideologically suitable interpretations has been the ex- 
tensive discussion about the relation of historian (li-shih chu-yi) to class 
viewpoint (chieh-chi kuan-tien). Here the continuing and unresolvable 
problem of how on the one hand to allow for the complexities and limita- 
tions of historical circumstance, and on the other of how at the same time 
to write a popular, simplified account in which history is portrayed as a 
struggle of the “good” exploited classes against the “bad” exploiting classes 
is clearly revealed." These discussions intensified from 1963 onwards, 
stemming in part from attacks on the statement of Professor Liu Chieh of 
Sun Yat-sen University that the theory of the class struggle was applicable 
to modern politics but not to traditional Chinese history.** In these debates 
the majority of discussants see the writing of history primarily as political 
propaganda and stress the preaching of the “class viewpoint,” while those 
who see history as a more objective and flexible discipline stress “histori- 
cism.” Since both attitudes are embraced in the Marxist tradition, and since 
both are at once essential to any satisfactory Communist interpretation of 
history and yet essentially incompatible, it is safe to assume that both atti- 
tudes will persist in a shifting relationship in mainland historiography. The 
ideal will always be to integrate the two but so long as the priority of poli- 
tics persists in mainland China, the stress on class viewpoint will predomi- 
nate. 

Such has been the arduous fate of historians and one aspect of the depth 
of the cultural revolution under way in corttemporary China. 


52 Chang Chih-yi, cited in CNA, 277 (May 22, 1959). 

53 For a summary of articles in these discussions, see SCMP, 3162, pp. 15-21, citing 
KMJP, Jan. 18, 1964. See also Kuan Feng, Lin Shih-shih, “The Problem of Utilizing 
Class Viewpoint and Historicism in the Study of History,” LSYC, No. 6 (1963). 

54 E.g., see Chang Yu-lin, “The Method of Marxist Class Analysis and Historicism,” 
LSYC, 3 (1963), pp. 27-44. See also “New Conflict in Academic Ideology,” URS, 
32:25 (Sept. 24, 1963), and SCMP, 3128, pp. 4-9, citing Nen-Fang Jih-pao (Southern 
Daily), Nov. 3, 1963. 
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INDONESIAN POPULATION AND THE EUROPEAN 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION* 


NATHAN KEYFITZ 


The facts of Java’s asphyxiation for want of land or of excess of 
population, are easily set forth. What is more difficult is to explain them. 
While that explanation remains to be worked out in future research, enough 
has been done to suggest its main lines. Within the world economy Europe’s 
demand led to explorations from the 15th century onwards, at first espe- 
cially for condiments. Increasing wealth, at first in American gold, meant 
an increase in Europe’s effective demand, and the result came to be not 
merely trading, but plantations, in distant parts of the world. In the be- 
ginning the most substantial output in this strange collaboration of Europe 
and the third world was by African slaves on American soil; but with the 
ending of slavery the somewhat freer labor of the Indies became important 
in world commerce, and Dutch sugar took. the place of Brazilian. “The 
establishment of the independence of the American colonies, followed by 
the abolition of slavery, brought on a very serious crisis on plantations in 
the New World and attracted the attention of European investors to the 
immense possibilities of Indonesia.”* 

Using the most ingenious of post-slavery devices, the Netherlands East 
Indies regime was so well adapted and so flexible that with little capital and 
little social turmoil it made the archipelago a foremost producer of sugar, 
coffee, rubber, and numerous other items. “The Javanese cane-worker re- 
mained a peasant at the same time as he became a coolie; he had one foot 
in the rice terrace and the other in the mill.”* For a time the rapid growth 
of the world’s industry took all of these products it could get. But Western 
demand could not increase fast enough to occupy profitably an exponentially 
increasing population, and a crisis was foreseen even as the system attained 
its height in the 1920’s, The immediate cause of the collapse of the system 
seemed to be the depression of the 1930’s, the war and occupation aud the 
expulsion of the Dutch. 

Far more fundamental, however, was the completion of a cycle of West- 
ern technology. The need of industry for the sorts of raw materials that the 


* Paper presented at 17th Annual Meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, San 
Francisco, April 2-4, 1965. 

1 Charles Robequain, Malaya, Indonesia, Borneo, and the Philippines, trans. E. D. 
Laborde (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1954), p. 329. 

2 Clifford Geertz, Agricultural Involution: The Process of Ecological Change in Indo- 
nesia (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1963), p. 89. 
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tropics can produce turned out to be a temporary one. Baeyer’s synthesis of 
indigo in 1879 destroyed the value of many hundreds of square miles of 
British plantations in India, and was the first of a long series of inventions 
which are making Western industry self-contained. The world is losing the 
ecological interdependence which it briefly attained. Petroleum is one of the 
few remaining products of the underdeveloped world still required by in- 
dustry, and the advent of a small, cheap, safe atomic engine would cause 
it to go the way of rubber, silk, kapok, and quinine. Meanwhile Java already 
has 65 million people, produced by the technological phase which is now 
coming to an end. They are a product of the immature Western industry of 
the 19th and early 20th centuries, which had learned some clever processing 
devices, but was firmly tied to ancillary raw materials and needed vast - 
amounts of tropical labor to produce them. What is now to be done about 
this and other vast populations which not only survive, but continue their 
functionless growth? 

Increase of Java’s Population: A few statistical: facts suffice to reveal the 
scope of the problem: The population of Java and Madura was estimated 
to be 3,500,000 in 1795.3 In 1815 a census was taken during the brief period 
of British rule; the count was 4,615,270, including 94,441 Chinese.* With 
resident foreigners, “the whole population of these two isles [Java and 
Madura] may be taken as not much less than five millions.” All of the 
totals® for this and subsequent censuses are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Java AnD MADURA: POPULATION GROWTH, 1815-1961 
(Indonesian Population) 











Census Total Census Total 
Year Population Year Population 
1815 4,499,000 1895 25,371,000 
1845 9,374,000 1900 28,386,000 
1860 12,514,000 1905 29,979,000 
1870 16,233,000 1920 34,429,000 
18386 19,541,000 1930 40,891,000 

"1885, 21,191,000 *  1961* 63,289,000 
1890 23,609,000 . 


* Total population, (Statistical Pocketbook of Indonesia, 1962). 


The increase is extraordinary: a doubling in the thirty years from 1815 to 
1845, an increase of 50% in the thirty years from 1890 to 1920. From the 


3 P. Bleeker, Nieuwe bijdragen tot de kennis der bevolking-statistiek van Java (The 
Hague, 1870), cited by K. J. Pelzer, Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatic Tropics (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1945), p. 160. 

4T. S. Raffles, The History of Java (2 vols.; London: 1817), Vol. I, p. 70. 

5 Ibid., p. 73. 

6 Taken from the summary in Vol. VIII of the 1930 Census, as reprinted in Pelzer, 
op. cit., p. 254. 
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appearance of the figures it might be thought that the first census was low,” 
but the later censuses at least seem to be accurate. Even if Raffles’ figure of 
5,000,000 was low by one fifth, the increase of Java and Madura was more 
than tenfold in a century and a half. If the true figure was double his count, 
Java grew sevenfold. Asia as a whole approximately doubled between 1800 
and 1950.8 India never increased at more than one percent per annum, and 
in many decades births and deaths were equal.® 

Increasing population was accompanied by the spread of irrigated rice 
cultivation both west and east from its ancient focus in Central Java. Raf- 
fles supposed “the quantity of land in cultivation to be to the land still in a 
state of nature as one to seven,”?° And the land settled at any moment seems 
to have been densely settled. By the Second World War cultivation had 
spread so far that forests occupied only 23% of the land, despite the esti- 
mates of foresters that 30% should be covered by forest in order to protect 
the water supply.?* We can see the trend in figures of the land tax, which 
applied to 2,608,000 hectares in 1882 and 6,942,000 in 1938, an increase 
of the same order as the population. 

Inner Indonesian Production for Export: Early in the process of expan- 
sion certain export crops, especially sugar in Central and East Java came 
to be intimately associated with subsistence agriculture. Cane was planted 
on land leased from peasants who thereby obtained some cash income. The 
system was rendered stable in the face of chronic shortage of cash in the 
rural sector (which would have led to lands passing into the hands of aliens 
as they did in the lower Irrawaddy) by a rule of the colonial government 
forbidding the sale of land to non-Indonesians.’* The interest of the export 
industries and the poverty of the dense population led the Dutch authorities 
again and again to expand the area of cultivation and intensify that already 
occupied, by installing major irrigation works. After a century and a half 
of steady opening up of new lands, by World War II only a negligible area 
in West Java was not under cultivation, and the movement had jumped the 
Sunda Strait to South Sumatra. The process was carefully watched by a 


TW. F. Wertheim speaks of a 6 million population for Java at the beginning*of the 
19th century; see “Sociological Aspects of Inter-Island Migration in Indonesia,” Popu- 
lation Studies, XII (March 1959), 226. 7 

8 The Determinants and Consequences of Population Trends (New York: United Na- 
tions, 1953), p. 11. 

3 Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan (Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1951). ` 

10 Raffles, op. cit., p. 79. 

11 J. H. Boeke, “Objective and Personal Elements in Colonial Welfare Policy,” in In- 
donesian Economics, Vol. VI of “Selected Studies on Indonesia” (The Hague: Van 
Hoeve, 1961), p. 282. 

12 Pelzer, op. cit., p. 162. 

13 Ibid., p. 161. 

14 A. D. A. de Kat Angelino, Le Probleme Coloniale. Vol. II: Les. Indes Neerlandaises 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1932), chap. 6, “La politique agraire,” pp. 504-576. 
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government whose concern for peasant welfare rarely clashed seriously with 
its policies for furthering exports. ` 

Clifford Geertz provides the classic statement of the symbiosis of sugar 
planter and peasant through the long course of modern Javanese history— 
a symbiosis based firmly on the nature of the Javanese landscape, on sub- 
sistence rice farming, and the world market for sugar. The regime of forced 
deliveries gave way to that of taxes in the 1830’s, and this in its turn gave 
place to wage labor a generation or so later, but the collaboration, if it may 
be so termed, which started under the Company continued with the Crown, 
and expanded with the small enterprisers of the Liberal Period, as with the 
large corporations of the 20th century Ethical Period. “The expansion of 
one side, sugar cultivation, brings with it the expansion of the other, wet- 
rice growing. The more numerous and the better irrigated the terraces are, the 
more sugar can be grown; and the more people—a seasonal, readily available, 
resident labor force (a sort of part-time proletariat) supported by these 
terraces during the nonsugar portion of the cycle, can grow sugar... . The 
pleasing symmetry of this picture assumes that population increase is at 
least matched by the intensive or extensive growth of sawak [wet-rice cul- 
tivation], and... this eventually came very much not to be the case. . . y» 

The flexibility and adaptability of the system had been surmised by 
Furnivall?5 and other earlier observers. It is not only that it left the peasant 
and his children free to move back and forth between sugar and rice, but the 
rice base could be deepened so as to accommodate even so great an amount 
of labor as that which population growth and the depression threw on it in 
the 1930’s. One can think of any number of circumstances which could have 
put the system off balance: if there had come to be large landlords, espe- 
cially if these were interested in cash profits so that they expelled surplus 
tenants; if there had been the possibility of promotion of the laborers on 
the plantations to positions of foreman and higher, so that an industrial 
hierarchy had emerged and social ambition come to play its part; if there 
had been “a drift of market mentality across the export-subsistence line’’*® 
so that Javanese peasants came to produce and market their own sugar. 

Population and the Forms of Agriculture: Irrigated rice agriculture on 
Javanese soil seemed for a time capable of absorbing indefinite amounts of 
population. Directly encouraging the.growth of population was the fact 
that the rents received from the sugar planters did not meet the cash needs 
of the peasants, and they had to sell labor as well. They worked for wages 
themselves and typically sent their children out to work.’ his continued 
the forced labor of the 19th century system, when the burden of a parent’s 
corvee was taken up by their children. Even today children are cited as a 


15 J, S. Furnivall, Colonial Policy and Practice (New York: New York Univ. Press, 
1948). 

16 Geertz, op. cit., pp. 55-58. 

17 J. H. Boeke, The Structure of Netherlands Indian Economy (New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1942), p. 159. 
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form of old-age security. “When you are old, your children will care for 
you.” I suggest that the practical usefulness of having a large number of 
children in one’s old age arises principally in a peasant economy where 
there are opportunities or necessity for work away from the family land. 
This benefit to the peasantry of labor in sugar plantations was stressed a 
century ago by Commissioner-General du Bus de Gisignies: colonization by 
well-to-do European planters who would pay reasonable wages for manual 
labor would constitute a practical welfare measure.?® Arthur Lewis explains 
on the basis of a pure classical model why it is that the employer on his side 
wants unlimited supplies of labor and the marginal wage in the subsistence 
TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN INDONESIA 














Area in Population Population 
Province sq. km. Oct. 1961 Density 1930 
Java and Madura 132,174 63,059,000 477 41,718,000 
Sumatra 473,606 15,739,000 33 
Kalimantan (Borneo) 539,460 4,102,000 7.6 
Sulawesi (Celebes) 189,035 7,079,000 37 
Bali & Nusa Tenggara 73,614 5,558,000 76 
Maluku 74,505 790,000 11 
West-Irian 421,951 758,000 1.8 
Total “1,904,345 97,085 ,000 51 60,727,000 


Source: Statistical Pocketbook of Indonesia, 1962 (Djakarta: Biro Pusat Statistik, 
1962), pp. 11, 13. 


sector as low as possible: the wage which the expanding capitalist sector 
has to pay is determined by what people can earn outside that sector.?° One 
notes the quite different place of children in rural France in the 19th cen- 
tury, where the peasant was limited to the piece of land he had received 
from his father and pessimistic about his children’s chances of finding work 
off the farm. He wanted children, but no more than two or three, sufficient 
to ensure that his farm would be run in his old age by a strong son or son- 
in-law. He saw no security from children that would eat him out of house 
and home and then divide the farm into miserably small plots when he had 
passed away. í 
There is no similar long historical sèries for the Outer Islands, and indeed, 
with the exception of the original Spice Islands and parts of Celebes, their 
effective occupation by the colonial power hardly antedates the 20th cen- 
tury. The unequal distribution of population is shown clearly by the 1930 
and 1961 censuses (See Table IT). 


18 Hildred Geertz, The Javanese Family (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1961), p. 83. 

19 Boeke, “Objective and Personal Elements in Colonial Welfare Policy,” op. cit., p. 
273. 

20 W., A. Lewis, “Economic Development with Unlimited Supplies of Labor,” in A. N. 
Agarwala and S. P. Singh, eds., The Economics of Underdevelopment (New York: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1963), p. 409. 
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Some of the differences in density are undoubtedly simple responses to 
the fertility of the soil.” The richest soils being often on the sides of vol- 
canoes, these are intensively cultivated, despite the obvious inconveniences 
of terracing their dizzying slopes. ‘On the other hand, many Indonesians 
believe that the forests of their Outer Islands have a ‘potential similar to 
that of Java, and it is on this perspective that the population policy of 
Guided Democracy is based: unlike such impoverished countries as India 
and Pakistan, we are told, Indonesia has no need to curtail its numbers, at 
least not before the present 105 millions have increased to 250,000,000. 
This latter figure, now universally quoted as part of the national symbol 


TABLE IH 
NuMBER OF JAVANESE SETTLERS TRANSFERRED ANNUALLY WITH 
GOVERNMENT SUPPORT, 1932~1961 














Number of Number of 
Year Persons Year Persons 
1932 7,000* 1952 17,507 
1933 751 i 1953 39,427 
1934 2,756 1954 30,192 
1935 14,710 1955 21,389 
1936 13,152 1956 24,350 
1937 19,639 1957 23,230 
1938 32,259 1958 26,419 
1939 45,339 1959 46,096 
1940 52,855 1960 22,075 
1941 60,000* : 1961 19,609 


* Approximate 
Source: 1932-1941, Pelzer, of. cit., p. 211. 
1952—1961, Statistical Pocketbook of Indonesia, 1962. 





system, implies a density of settlement similar to that of Java through large 
portions of the Outer Islands. 

The densities of the several islands should be studied not only in the light 
of soil fertility, but also of the attempt to encourage people to spread out. 
That effort became official in 1901 with the proposal for a planned move- 
“ment from Java to Sumatra and CelebeS, a continuation of the westward 
movement within Java. Now the ofiginal transmigration settlements in 
Lampong and elsewhere in South Sumatra have become much too crowded 
for prosperity and are an extension of Java’s poverty. By the 1950’s says 
Wertheim,” “The population had outrun its land and water supply, shift- 
ing cultivation had set in, tough alang grass appeared on the margins of the 
settlement.” 

Some voluntary movement does take place. The higher wages which are 
offered, for example, in the rubber plantations of North Sumatra and by the 


21 Pelzer, op. cit., p. 165. 
22 Wertheim, op. cit., p. 186. 
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coconut producers of Celebes, have always drawn some laborers, but never 
in such numbers as to equalize density and wages. The crucial problem, 
insofar as the empty lands are cultivable; is why that process of spread and 
irrigated rice culture which has taken place through South and Southeast 
Asia in the course of millennia now seems to be paralyzed just at the time 
when it is aided by modern facilities. 

The answer is in part a simple phenomenon of scale, of absolute numbers 
of increase. Raffles’ five or so million Javanese could hardly have been in- 
creasing at more than 75,000 per year. The movement of 75,000 persons can 
take place imperceptibly, or at best with the encouragement of the con- 
struction of some irrigation facilities and roads. Even in the 1920’s it was 
thought that 240,000 adults moved per year would hold Java’s population 
constant. Java’s 65,000,000 are now increasing at about one and a half 
million per year. The increased size of the task radically changes its char- 
acter. The largest number of official settlers in any year was 60,000 in 1941. 

There have been some protests from Sumatrans at what they conceived 
to be Java’s attempt to export its population problem; difficulties arise 
especially when the Javanese transmigrant finds his way to the Sumatran 
cities and lives there by odd jobs or as a vagrant. They arise also when the 
land which has been periodically employed in shifting cultivation is pre- 
empted for the transmigration projects with inadequate compensation to 
the previous “owner.” But in view of the record of transmigration, there is 
no need for the Sumatrans to feel any danger of being overwhelmed. 

Inter-island Antagonism and its Ecological Basis: The potential conflict 
between the islands is based on more fundamental causes. With the destruc- 
tion of the sugar factories of East Java during World War H, and the taking 
over of rubber estates by squatters who had no other way to secure food, 
the shifting of the plantation economy from Java to Sumatra which had 
been going on through the course of the 20th century was accelerated. 
While Sumatra is not without its economic troubles, yet between oil and 
rubber it is responsible for a very considerable part of the annual exports of 
about $500,000,000 which provide Indonesia’s supply of foreign exchange. 
(Some also comes from the export of copra from Celebes, where a sirfilar 
conflict arises.) Given the fact that Java is the center of population and - 
that the Javanese are hungry and shost of clothing it is inevitable that the 
dollars earned by Sumatran exports will be spent on food and cloth, most of 
which is consumed in Java. Meanwhile Sumatra is development-minded; ‘it 
wants above all capital for investment in roads, power supply, and in- 
dustrial plants. “Ethnic differences were and are reinforced by economic 
conflicts and major ecological contrasts between Java and the other 
islands.”?* 

These facts were reflected in the distribution of strength in the one gen- 


23 J. M. van der Kroef, “Indonesia and the Dutch,” Pacific Affairs, XXXVI (Fall 
1963), 292. 
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eral election that has been held: to cite only the parties at the two extremes, 
the PKI (communist) had 88.6% of its strength in Java, where the Masjumi 
(liberal and Muslim), had 51.3% of its strength. If we consider only the 
more crowded areas, East and Central Java, we find that the PKI had 
65.5% of its total vote there, against 25.4% of the Masjumi vote.?4 The 
-banning of the Masjumi and PSI (socialist) parties in August 1960 in a 
sense disenfranchised the Outer Islands. A host of measures were taken to 
forward the Revolution under Guided Democracy. Even the Boy Scouts 
were unified under Djakarta’s control.” 

These assertions of cultural contrast and economic conflict have been 
made many times before, and what is plainly wanted is some account of 
the mechanism by which they came about. Geertz traces the explanation to 
the contrast of irrigated agriculture on the one side to shifting cultivation 
or swidden on the other. The important part of his analysis for the imme- 
diate purpose is the fact that the Sumatran society which resulted from the 
joining of swidden and export farming was very different from the Javanese 
society combining sawah rice and sugar exports. The Minangkabau peasant 
added coffee trees to his mixed swidden annuals on a rapidly increasing scale 
starting about 1910. Elsewhere in Sumatra rubber and coconut trees were 
planted by peasants. Following up their commercial advantage by the trans- 
port and even some elementary processing of their product the peasants 
went so far that they were short of food, which they could now buy for 
cash.” Once the rice component in the swidden was sufficiently reduced, it 
was no longer necessary to move every year or two. For the sake of the 
coffee and rubber trees it was much better not to move. With fixed garden 
and commerce, a spirit of individualism arose; the extended family and 
other traditional social ties were loosened. “In two decades of an arm’s- 
length encounter with European capitalism the Minangkabau swidden peas- 
ant became what the Javanese sawah peasant, struggling to keep head above 
water for more than a century, never did: an acquisitive businessman fully 
enmeshed in a pecuniary nexus.”?” And this despite his having started as a 
forest dweller at a lower stage of civilization by almost amyone’s classi- 
ficatfon. 

Java’s Response to Population Density: Within Java, which contains 
nearly two-thirds of the people of Indonesia, the great majority (53,186,000 
out of 63,060,000 at the 1961 census) were classified as rural. With the de- 
struction of the sugar industry and the removal of rubber they have largely, 
reverted to pre-colonial subsistence on small holdings, but with a post- 
colonial rate of population increase. There are two possibilities in regard to 
food: changes can be made in the technology and organization of production 


24 Herbert Feith, The Decline of Constitutional Democracy in Indonesia (Ithaca: 
Cornell Univ. Press, 1962), p. 437. 

25 Ibid., p. 593. 

26 Ibid., p. 119. 

27 [bid., p. 122. 
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which increase the crop, and changes can be made in the organization which 
permit more.people to share in the fixed product without losing their self- 
respect. Present publicity urges peasants to plant. corn—evidently a con- 
structive suggestion for it uses those fields which cannot be reached by 
irrigation. It is not, however, novel, for we read in Raffles: “In the more 
populous parts of Java ... where the sawahs do not afford a sufficient sup- 
ply of rice, the inhabitants have lately had recourse to the cultivation o 
maize.”?8 : 

Lewis makes the general statement that “in overpopulated countries the 
code of ethical behavior so shapes itself that it becomes good form for each 
person to offer as much employment as he can.”?? Study bearing on this is 
reported by Geertz who speaks in particular of “shared poverty,” a “super- 
saturated solution of land and people sustained at a level of living only 
slightly above subsistence.” In my own discussion with peasants in the 
more crowded villages, some reported a decline in the water buffalo popu- 
lation, men now doing (with the type of hoe called a patjul) the work 
formerly done by buffalo, and getting the food of the buffalo. Within living 
memory ‘there has been an intensification of the always elaborate sharing 
of the labor and the crop, as many as three or four families taking part 
in the several operations of plowing, transplanting, weeding, harvesting, on 
a piece of land a fraction of an acre. The peasants who speak this way must 
be credited with a clearer view of population than official organs of govern- 
ment can permit themselves. 

Village youth, national-minded and educated, is increasingly oriented to 
the city. The prospects of work, production and income in the cities will be 
decisive for Indonesia over the next few years. One cannot be very hopeful 
of the outcome in view of the tendency in the underdeveloped areas for 
“large concentrations of urban population (to be) only to a minor degree 
symbols of man’s mastery over nature—they represent more the transfer of 
underemployment and poverty from an over-populated rural countryside to 
an urban setting,’’** 

Response to the Challenge: One of the problems for social science is the 
circumstance in which the pressure of population, the periodic food trises, 
the problem of unemployment, can be a stimulus, a challenge or, pressure 
which forces a country towards doing those things that development re- 
quires. Hirschman speaks of this as at least a possibility. But after 1953, 
when the last great burst of demand for tropical raw materials subsided, 


28 Raffles, The History of Java, Vol. I, op. cit., p. 134. 

28 Lewis, op. cit., p. 403. 

80 C. Geertz, “The Social Context of Economic Change: An Indonesian Case Study” 
(mimeo; Cambridge: Center for International Studies, M.1.T., 1956), p. 13. 

31 P, M. Hauser, “The Social, Economic, and Technological Problems of Rapid Ur- 
banization,” ix David E. Novack and Robert Lekachman, eds., Development and So- 
ciety: The Dynamics of Economic Change (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1964), p. 247. 

32 A. O. Hirschman, The Strategy of Economic Development (New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1958), pp. 176-182. 
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Indonesian governments “concerned themselves less with the control of 
political ferment and more with its manipulation, less with the enforce- 
ment of law and more with the fashioning of ideology.” This turning to 
politics should not be attributed: to mere whim of the leaders; it may be a 
collective psychological movement to evade an ecological trap. “The reten- 
tion of political power by the Javanese has been [legitimated] by their 
anti-Dutch attitude. For emphasis on the constant danger of colonialism 
carries the implication that only the Javanese Republicans can be trusted 
with the leadership of the country, since only their strategy and tactics were 
successful, not those of the moderates who cooperated with the Dutch.’ 
Population is made into a positive symbol: “We must recognize that we are 
a nation of one hundred million, which means five times the Philippines and 
ten times Malaysia. . . . It is our role to lead... . Because of this we must 
be prepared to oppose every form of neo-feudalism and neo-colonialism 
which supports the conception of Malaysia.”*> Whether population pres- 
sure stimulates progress, or leads to political attempts at evasion is up to 
now unanswered. 

With increasing population there is less and less chance that a person, 
whatever his eagerness to work, will be able to find the land which his labor 
could make fruitful. The opposite condition in North America—its space 
and ample resources—is associated with pragmatism, concreteness, and 
initiative. From the first days of settlement the man dissatisfied with the 
way his neighbors did things could disregard them and prove himself right 
by going elsewhere and succeeding. It is possible that the slight and dim- 
inishing real reward to labor in Java has a contrary effect. The dense mass 
of humans leaves no free land or resources to stimulate hope or ambition— 
everything is already pre-empted. The individual who does not like the way 
things are done cannot go elsewhere and try his own way. He has no access 
to nature, has nothing to work on but men. 

Conclusion: It is easier to describe the Indonesian predicament than to 
account for it. We know that the present configuration of population and 
productive facilities arose during colonial times, that the population grew 
to serve the world market for sugar and other commodities, and that Java- 
nese peasants were induced to have children by their need for cash income 
within the framework of a village life m which land was regarded as essen- 
tially collective.°* We seem to have an example of Adam Smith’s principle 
that demand for labor creates population. “The demand for men, like that 
for any other commodity, necessarily regulates the production of men.”5” 


33 Feith, op. cit., pp. 605—5. 

34 Leslie Palmier, Indonesia and the Dutch (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1962), p. 
179. 

35 Bruce Grant, Indonesia (Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne Univ. Press, 1964), p. 
149, quoting the great leader of the Indonesia Revolution. 

36 G. T. Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1952). 

37 Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1921), p. 
82. 
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Humane forms of exploitation, with little of the formal slavery that was 
to be found in the Americas, the absence of a plantation system that 
separated families, were all facts related to the growth of population. If 
within their colonial system the Dutch had established thoroughgoing 
private property in land, as the French did for the tillers of their soil at the 
end of the 18th century, and if the landowning peasant had come to pro- 
duce for the market, would not the Javanese have controlled their families 
as did the French? And if the Javanese had been allowed to sell their land 
to the Chinese, would not the same disequilibrium which occurred in Burma 
soon have brought the system to an end? 

European purposes being what they were, under a regime which combined 
profit and benevolence, its irrigation works increasing the supply of sugar 
to the world market at the same time as they enabled more Javanese to 
secure needed rice, the population expansion was colonialism’s most durable 
product. It was great enough that the process by which expanding popula- 
tions could be fed by expansion of the area of irrigated rice cultivation, a 
process which has made up the history of South Asia for at least a millen- 
nium, has become blocked. Just at the moment when a modern state and 
modern transport are at hand, the peasant’s capacity to seek out new lands 
for continuation of the area of intensive cultivation is exhausted. The im- 
pacting of population is partly the simple phenomenon of scale; population 
is jammed at a bottleneck through which smaller numbers might success- 
fully have moved to existing lands on the outer islands. One factor is the 
loss of peasant skills and endurance before the Western techniques, which 
would replace them, have been effectively mastered. 

Events suggest that the tragedy which was inherent in the colonial situa- 
tion is only being reached now that colonialism is far in the past. The most 
relevant fact of our day is the inexorable march of Western technology. At 
the moment when ‘the economies of the Western countries have become 
capable of synthesizing nearly all the materials that their machines need, and 
through the process of invention and investment are every year more self- 
contained, the clearest threat to Indonesia is not colonialism but its oppo- 
site: the termination of the economic interdependence of East and “West. 
Already certain areas of Central*Java are starving because Indonesian ex- 
ports have declined. The West can mow get along without Indonesian rub- 
ber; what will Java do without American food? If Western technology 
undercut imperialism by devising substitutes for tropical products when the 
West was making profits on these, it will pursue its search for substitutes 
no less vigorously when the tropical products come from a foreign sovereign 
nation which has expropriated Western estates. 

The collective Indonesian response to the impending crisis has taken the 
direction of evasion. Indonesians are convinced that their most important 
task is to block the “neo-imperialist” aims of Britain and the United States. 
If people are starving in Central Java this is due to imperialist encirclement, 
and shows the need to step up the struggle. Is it that discouragement with 
planning and development, so clearly unsuccessful in the face of population 
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Japan’s Income-Doubling Plan has been well publicized. The 
Economic Planning Agency of the Japanese government expects! the 
country’s National Income to double in the decade of the 1960’s. Thus far 
there is little evidence that this objective will not be fulfilled. The compound 
interest rate table shows that money, kept in a bank deposit at 7.2% interest, 
will double its amount in ten years. Similarly the National Income of a 
. country will have become twice its initial size at the end of a decade pro- 
vided it continued to increase 7.2% per annum. In view of the fact that the 
Japanese economy since around 1950 has kept growing at the average rate 
of some 9% in real terms, the 7.2% average is not a particularly extra- 
ordinary rate of growth for the country. If the objective is to double real 
per capita income, however, the required growth rate in money terms be- 
comes higher than 7.2% in order to allow for increases in population and 
prices, 

From 1959, ironically the year in which the Income-Doubling Plan was 
officially announced and put into practice, the cost of living index in Japan 
began to rise; and ever since, the index has been increasing at an alarming 
rate of 6 to 7% every year. Table I illustrates th- natterns of inflation with 
respect to various commodity categories. Some critics have made the bitter 
comment that the government’s Income-Doubling Plan was a misprint for 
the “Price-Doubling” Plan. One of this year’s New-Year’s-Day jokes was 
that a man, attending a ceremonial kite-flying party, was frustrated at his 
kite that refused to fly, but as soon as he painted in broad strokes 
“PRICES” on the kite, it soared magnificently. 

Since World War II Japan has experienced two major inflations. The 
first, lasting from 1945 to the monetary reform of 1948, was a classic. 
example of demand-pulled hyperinflation due to the war. Thanks to’massive 
war-time destructions, the supply of everything, from housing, plants, fac- 
tories and equipment, to foods, clothing and handshovels, was critically 
short, while the government continued to spend astronomical sums to meet 
rehabilitation and redevelopment needs. The second inflation, lasting from 


* With thanks to Hugh R. Elliott for his helpful comments. 

1 We write “expects” in lieu of “plans” here inasmuch as the Japanese economy, the 
significant influence of government policy notwithstanding, is certainly not “planned” 
by the Economic Planning Agency. The Agency’s “Plan” is a guidepost for future de- 
velopment from the standpoint of national welfare rather than a rigidly-defined blue- 
print which the economy is to follow. 
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1950 through 1953, was also of the demand-pulled variety induced by the 
domestic investment and consumption boom following the Korean War. 
While these two previous inflations were clearly generated by extraneous 
factors (World War II and the Korean War), the recent inflation accom- 
panying the Income-Doubling Plan does noz have any similar, external 
“shock” as its origin but rather seems to stem f-om some vulnerable elements 
within the domestic economy itself. 

There are economists (e.g., Alvin Hansen) who would argue that a one 
to three percent increase per annum of the cost of living index is a neces- 


TABLE 1: THE COST OF LIVING INDEX 





Fiscal 
Year Total Foods Manufactures 
Unproc- Non- 
Total Processed essed Total Durables durables 
1960 101.0 101.4 100.7 101.9 100.3 100.1 100.3 
1961 107.3 108.1 105.8 109.5 103.7 103.0 103.9 
1962 114.5 116.6 111.0 120.2 107.4 103.5 108.3 
1963 122.0 124.8 118.3 129.0 111.0 104.3 112.5 
Services 
Rente 
Total Public Personal (House Others 
and 
Land) 


101.0 100.2 101.0 202.5 101.4 
110.2 103.5 113.2 -13.8 113.7 
118.5 104.7 125.4 120.3 126.5 
129.5 107.5 132.0 134.2 149.0 





Source:. Keizai Hakusho (Economic White Paper) Fiscal 1964, 
The Economic Planning Agency. 

Notes: * Based upon Consumer Goods Price Index (1960 as 100) 
: of the Statistical Bureau of the Prime Ministerés Ofice. 
* > Fiscal year runs from April 1 tg March 31. 
€ Excludes those on government-owned houses and lands. 


sary concomitant in the growth of an alread» mature capitalism, and should 
not be cause for worry. This argument is usually based upon the thesis that 
productivity in the service industry lags beind that in the manufacturing 
industry; but the growth calls forth increasing demand for services (educa- 
tion, nouse-cleaning, health, recreation, entertainment, etc.), and wages and 
other factor costs in the service industry tend to rise faster than produc- 
tivity. Consequently, prices of outputs of tke service industry are forced to 
move upward. This, together with the downward rigidities in prices of 
manufactures that are commonly observeé in many advanced economies, 
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tends to inflate the cost of living index. It will be difficult to find an econ- 
omist (Japanese or otherwise), however, who would seriously contend that 
the recently-observed six to seven percent price increase per annum in 
Japan is an unavoidable accompaniment of her accelerated growth or that 
this increase offers no grounds for apprehension and anxiety. 

Commercial banks in Japan pay about 5.5% interest on deposits. There- 
fore, assuming that the present pace of inflation will persist in the future, 
those who save at the banks in Japan are actually subsidizing their banks 
inasmuch as the loss of purchasing power of their saved money will be 
greater than the gain from money interest paid by the banks. Many critics 
in Japan maintain that such inflation will sooner or later discourage savings 
in the country and bring about a critical disruption of the entire growth 
process, although the wholesale corrosion of the saving motive in Japan has 
not been witnessed thus far.” 

However, there is growing discontent and concern among the public with 
the price situation, as is evident from the increasing number of journal and 
newspaper articles on inflation. A recent public-opinion survey? revealed 
the following results. To the question, “How would you compare your liv- 
ing standards now with those of a year ago?” the breakdown of the replies 
were: 


Te Worse NOW ice oioit en eee en eee 33.4% 
2. About the same .....2-..-...----scccccesencceesneeeceesceneenseneceeeeeesecctecennenesee 44.8% 
3. Better NOW s- -risista inaenea cctcee cece cpeseletnceesecsaniucceScetecnececesaasuncse 18.3% 


To the question, “Do you think prices will go up further?”: 74.5% 
cheerlessly answered yes, and 10.9%, no. In response to another question, 
“Which one of the following answers would you choose as best describing 
your reaction to the recent inflation?” the replies were as follows: 






1. The value of money is ever deteriorating.--------------------------------- 37.0% 
2. It’s always people who must suffer._.......--...-----se0eeee-oeeeeeeee 9.5% 
3. I’m getting distrustful of the government................------------------ 16.2% 
4. I don’t think it is as bad as reported. _......-......---------------eeeee 10.2% 
5. I have little complaint; it must be temporary...........-.----.-------- 9.1% 
Ge Fedon t knOw!tiscerst tui area ed a 8.1% 


2 Every economics textbook holds that one of the undesirable consequences of infla- 
tion is that it discourages people from saving. The textbook will certainly not take 
seriously a heterodox view ‘that inflation encourages people to save because people feel-a 
greater need of saying in order to cope with the rising costs of living in the future. In- 
flation may not encourage saving, but the Japanese experience seems to suggest that this 
view deserves more attention than it usually receives. Given the annual 6 to 7% increase 
in consumer prices since 1959 in contrast to only about 5.5% interest paid by the banks, 
every “rational” Japanese should have stopped saving at the banks long ago, but this 
has not happened. General underdevelopment of common-stock and real estate markets 
for Japanese individuals may be one explanation. We may surmise that the lack of tra- 
dition in hoarding gold, diamonds, and other precious goods in Japan is another reason 
why the Japanese apparently do not cease saving amidst inflation. 

3 A nationwide survey conducted in October 1964 by Nippon Television Corporation. 
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Even allowing for the inaccuracy and unreliability of this sort of public- 
opinion survey, these attitudes are a bit surprising and unexpected when 
voiced by citizens of the world’s fastest-growinz nation. 

What is the cause of the present inflation?= One clue to the problem is 
the fact that the “inflation” we speak of has been inflation of consumer 
goods prices, and the index of wholesale prices, allowing for cyclical varia- 
tions, has been remarkably stable. This disparity between the consumer 
goods prices and wholesale prices is in actuality not as extraordinary a 
phenomenon as it might appear at first since similar phenomena, though 
not as striking as in Japan, have been observed in Italy and the United 
States. What is remarkable is the extent of disparity between the two in- 
dices in Japan. 

The components of the two indices are radically different. Typical items 
that sigrificantly influence the trend in the cost of living index such as 
fresh foods, rent, transportation, gas, electricity, city water, education, 
medicine. haircuts, commercial laundry, public baths, etc. have only a 
small, indirect effect on the wholesale price index. About 80% of those 
goods whose prices determine the wholesale price index are manufactures. A 
-large proportion of these manufactures are products of the advanced sectors 
of the Japanese economy. The breakdown of sources of consumer prices in- 
flation reveals that approximately 30% of total increase is due to rise in 
prices of ioods, about 25% due to price infiatior. in services, and the major- 
ity of the remainder is due to increase in prices of the output of small-scale 
industries, Since these items by and large are products of the relatively 
backward sectors of the Japanese economy, it seems safe to assume that 
much of the present inflation is a reflection of excess demand relative to the 
supply coming from these backward sectors where productivity is low. As 
productivity in these sectors has not been rising fast enough in response to 
the steadily increasing demand induced by the rising income of Japanese 
consumers, the factor costs (most importantly wages) have been pushed 
upward with the resultant inflation of consumer goods prices. At the same 
time, sustained growth of the economy over the past 15 years has recently 
reached a point of bringing about labor shortage (hence, wage inflation) 
- not only in the advanced sectors but also in the traditional and backward 
sectors. The proportion of new graduates from high schools and colleges 
entering the backward sectors has in recent years been decreasing relative 
to that of those going into the advanced sectors, while there has been a rapid 
closing of the wage gap hitherto existing between the two sectors. 


4 Of numerous works on inflation that have appeared, the following are important: 
T. Yoshino, ed., Keizai Setcho to Bukka Mondai (Economic Growth and Price Prob- 
lems) (Tokyo: Shun-ju Sha, 1952); R. Tachi, R. Komiva, H. Niida, Nikon no Bukka 
Mondai (Price Problems in Japan) (Tokyo: Toyo Keizai Shimpo-Sha, 1964); and 
Hiroshi Niida, “Bukka Mondai” (Price Problems), chapter II in R. Komiya, ed., Sengo 
Nihon no Keizai Seicho (Japan’s Postwar Economic Growth) (Tokyo: Iwanami Sho- 
ten, 1964). 
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Japan’s postwar growth has been spearheaded by the vigorous expansion 
of investment in new plant and equipment in the large-scale industries. As 
a result productivity in the advanced sectors has been rising rapidly. If 
there is competition among firms, and an absence of strong labor unions, 

every productivity gain is bound to cause reduction in price as was gen- 
` erally the case in the 19th century world. In our welfare-oriented oligopo- 
listic and laboristic era, however, productivity gains, not only in Japan but 
also throughout the advanced countries, seem to result in rising profits and 
wages rather than in the lowering of prices. This general observation seems 
to give a reasonably satisfactory explanation as to why wholesale prices in 
Japan have not been moving downward despite productivity gains in the 
advanced sectors. The wholesale price index is by and large determined by 
the prices of those goods that are produced by the large-scale, advanced in- 
dustries. Practically all these industries must cope with formidable labor 
unions, and many of these industries have been showing the downward 
rigidities in their prices (aluminum, glass, nylon, films, etc.) as a strong 
indication of the lack of effective competition and the practice of adminis- 
tered pricing. The failure of wholesale prices to fall is related to the infla- 
tion of consumer prices in that the latter could have been alleviated, if not 
avoided, by a sufficient decline of wholesale prices. 

There is yet another factor in the present inflation that we should not 
ignore. There is reason to believe that the protectionist policy pursued by 
the Japanese government, especially with respect to the domestic supply of 
foods, has been a significant contributing factor. Pressure for trade liberali- 
zation from the outside world has been inducing the Japanese government to 
remove import restrictions against industrial products, but a strong protec- 
tionist sentiment still remains. Protectionism may be justified on the basis 
of the infant-industry argument. For a country as developed as Japan, 
however, protectionism means nothing but a perpetuation of misallocation 
of the nation’s resources. Some consequences of Japanese protectionism 
with respect to food supply are almost absurd. For example, the price of rice 
is rigidly controlled by the Japanese government. Pricing is administered on 
the basis of production cost and the arbitrary mark-up principle in ordtr to 
subsidize the income of Japanese farmers while the international price of - 
rice, consumer welfare and each year’secrop results depending upon weather 
are completely ignored. In 1959 the price of 60 kg of rice was 3,900 yen. It 
went up to 6000 yen in 1964, which is twice as high as the international price. 
Similarly the prices Japanese consumers pay for wheat, soybeans, beef, 
pork, butter, etc., are much higher than their world-market prices. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the Japanese government’s advocacy of “self-suf- 
ficiency” in foods is remindful of the post-Napoleonic-War phobia about 
“foreign” foods among English legislators who voted for the Corn Law. 

What can and should be done? This is not an easy question to answer. 
For one thing, we have discussed only a few of the numerous factors in the 
recent inflation. We have attempted an appraisal of the situation by focusing 
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our attention only on three grounds: (1) the failure of productivity in agri- 
culture, the service industry and the small-bus_ness sectors of tke Japanese 
economy to rise sufficiently fast in response to -he rise in aggregate demand 
for consumer goods; (2) the failure of the wholesale prices to fall sufficiently 
despite the fast rise in productivity of the advanced sectors; and (3) the 
reluctance of the Japanese government to tak2 advantage of comparative 
costs by importing large quantities of foods trom abroad. These factors, 
however, are closely interwoven with the particular credit policy of the 
Bank of Japan, the characteristics of public firance in postwar Japan, and 
many other variables that are not touched upon in this paper. 

The question of policy is difficult to answer also because it involves a 
certain value-judgment. There is an extreme view” that the presemt inflation 
in Japan is primarily the service-price inflation that manifests -ise in the 
“value” of human labor, and that we should not worry as long as the whole- 
sale prices remain stable because it is the wholesale prices that determine 
Japanese export prices. General stability of export prices is prerequisite for 
a steady expansion of Japanese exports that in turn is necessary for the 
nation’s balance-of-payments equilibrium. Interpreted literally, this view 
implies that the only thing that matters is whether or not Japan can main- 
tain an external trade balance and that the income-redistributior effects of 
inflation are of little concern. 

An economically developed country is tantamount to a high-labor-cost 
country in which everyone earns a high wage and salary while goods are 
“cheap” relative to his income. The fact remairs, however, that 2veryone’s 
income does not rise at a uniform rate. Consequently, anv inflatioa is bound 
to hurt those whose incomes are fixed or rise more slowly than others. In 
one respect the present inflation is “good,” aside from whether it is unavoid- 
able, in that the inflation has been helping to eradicate the dua: economy 
that has persisted for many decades in Japan with closing of the wage gap 
between advanced and backward sectors. It is difficult, however, to find 
a sound basis for arguing that the income-redist-ibution as well as the dan- 
ger of decline in the saving motive can safely be ignored. It is well to re- 
member that the workers whose wages have beer rising are at the same time 

* the very consumers whose welfare is affected by the trend in the cost of 
living index. g 

If our only and ultimate concern is to bring a halt-to inflation 10 matter 
how, the solution is simple enough. The Japanese government cai adopt a 
series of stringent, deflationary policies on all fronts. A drastic tall of ag- 
gregate demand in the domestic economy, induced by such policies, will 
bring about a corresponding decline in consumer goods prices. But most 


5 For example, see O. Shimomura, “Anzen Unten nitsrki Oshizukani” (Plezse Do Not 
Disturb the Driver), Ekonomisto (June 20, 1961), pp- 12-13, and “9% ne Seicho ni 
Fuan Nashi” (Nothing to Worry About the 9% Growtk), Ekonomisto (Oct. 17, 1961), 
pp. 20-23. 
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economists would concede that this approach i is no less undesirable than 
killing a patient so as to alleviate his pain. 

Within the framework of our discussion we may suggest three courses of 
action that seem urgently needed for Japan. First, all feasible measures 
should be taken in order to increase productivity in agriculture, the service- 
industry and the small-business sectors. The striking backwardness and in- 
efficiency in the Japanese marketing and distribution methods, particularly 
at the retail level, are well known. The labor shortage, mentioned earlier, is 
true only in the context of the present, out-dated scheme of labor utiliza- 
tion. At present there are “escalator girls” in Japanese department stores 
whose job consists of nothing but bowing and greeting customers and 

“office girls’ whose primary task is serving tea to their male superiors. It 
seems legitimate to assume that Japan still has a long way to go before 
experiencing a full-employment in the Western sense of the word, and that 
through improvement of efficiency and productivity at the retail level, much 
of the present demand-supply gap could be closed. 

Secondly, with respect to the advanced sectors it seems desirable for the 
Japanese government to implement anti-monopoly policies directed towards 
both oligopolistic industries as well as labor unions so as to promote com- 
petition among the firms and to avoid excessive wage demands by the 
unions. However, this is one of those things easier said than done in the 
light of “facts” about oligopoly and labor unions in modern economic 
society. 

Finally, the Japanese government should eliminate its protectionist 
policy. Much of the recent, consumer price inflation is due to inflation of 
prices of foods, services, and outputs of small businesses. While it is nearly 
impossible to import services from abroad, the same is not true with non- 
service items. It is senseless to insist on producing at home those goods for 
which the country suffers comparative cost disadvantages when they are 
obtainable from other countries at lower prices. The importance of trade 
liberalization as an anti-inflationary measure, particularly with respect to 
the importation of foods, is undeniable inasmuch as increase in foods prices 
alone has been responsible for over 30% of total consumer price inflation 
in recent years. . 4 





ROBERT S. OZAKI is Associate Professor of Economics, California State College at 
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CASTE AND POLITICS—A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


O. P. GOYAL 


The present framework has emerged out of a series of two 
studies. The first in the series was a case study in the General Elections 
1962 of campaigning and voting-behavior.t The purpose of the study was 
to (1) assess and find out the nature and content of election campaigning in 
the general elections of 1962, in one of the Lezislative Assembly Constitu- 
encies of Punjab and (2) to determine the factors of voting behavior and 
their relative significance. The method followed for the latter was that of 
interviews supported by a questionnaire consisting of ten simple and straight 
questions in the language of the voters themselves. For purposes of inter- 
view, the total electorate was broken up inte certain categories like the 

. Rural and Urban vote, and the Urban was further sub-divided 01 the basis 
of areas. The rural vote was sub-divided in terms of differeni kinds oi 
villages where different types of caste-combinations exist. It was decided to 
interview 356 voters in the constituency. Two hundred four votezs were in- 
terviewed in the villages and 152 in the city. Out of a total of 22 villages ir 
the constituency 6 villages were interviewed. The six villages provided al. 
sorts of zaste combinations and also varied in the number of total elec- 
torates. 

It was observed during the first study that caste was the predominant 
consideration that influenced voting-behavior among the rural voters. 
Twenty-rine percent of the rural voters interviewed wanted to voze on caste 
considerations whereas 23% wanted to vote on party considerations and 
25% wanted to vote on considerations of the services, qualities and per- 
sonality of the candidate. However, among the urban voters only 12% of 
the voters interviewed wanted to vote on caste considerations, whereas 41% 
wanted to vote on party considerations and 25% on considerations of the 

` qualities, services and personality of the*candidates. 

It was also observed that there is progressive decrease in the influence 
of caste considerations as one comes down in the various age-groups and 
that people in the higher income groups are less inclined to cast their votes 
on caste considerations than those who are placed in the lower income 
group. Hcwever, organization and urbanization are also factors of consider- 
able importance. Among the labor voters interviewed only 5% wanted to 
vote on caste considerations. A comparative analysis of the votes polled in 


10. P. Goyal and Paramjit Singh, “A Case Study in the General Elections, 1962, 
Campaigning and Voting-Behaviour,” Research Bulletin (Arts), Punjab University, 
Chandigarh. 1962. 
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1957 and 1962 also suggested a decline in caste considerations over a period 
of time. 

On the basis of the results obtained in the first study, it was decided to 
study voting-behavior in the same constituency over a period of time. The 
next best opportunity was the Panchayat Elections held in December 1963. 
At the time of this study, a framework was conceptualized to help under- 
stand the interaction of caste and politics over a period of time. The con- 
ceptual framework follows: 

The influence of caste may be very different in a non-politicized society 
or in a society passing through a period of politicization-transition from a 
society in which politicization has achieved a stabilizing effect. In a non- 
politicized society, the infiuence of caste on politics is rather obvious. In a 
society passing through the transition of politicization, caste assumes two 
significant roles in village India. It continues to perform its traditional role 
which is mainly social and ceremonial. This role may be played by the tra- 
ditional caste hierarchy, which is constituted on the basis of family-status, 
age and knowledge and experience of traditional things. The political func- 
tion of caste may, however, be discharged by a different kind of leadership 
constituted on the basis of politicization, and interest-articulation. The two 
kinds of leadership roles are not likely to be discharged by the same person 
or the same body of persons. 

In a society passing through the transition of politicization, inter-caste 
rivalries and economic relationships between different castes may get struc- 
tured into political factions and political factions may, therefore, be re- 
stricted to caste orientations. In a society passing through the transition of 
politicization, family rivalries within the same caste may be bridged tem- 
porarily for the performance of the political functions of the caste. 

In a society where politicization has assumed some stable effect, the 
study of the impact of politics on caste rather than the study of the impact 
of caste on politics has greater validity and relevance. It might happen that 
the impact of politics on caste is to reduce the rigidity of caste structure and 
to mitigate its relevance as a determinant in electoral behavior. Thegret- 
ically, it may be maintained that in a politicized society, the voter may 
realize the futility of preference for his caste candidate who is not: neces- ` 
sarily committed to his demand perfotmance and is likely to assume the 
votes of the members of his caste as given on the belief that it is for them 
the performance of a necessary social obligation. 

The candidate may also find out that at times his caste, unless it repre- 
sents a clear and definite numerical majority in the constituency, may act 
as a hindrance rather than a help. Caste characterization of the candidate 
(particularly when the caste of the candidate is numerically a dominant 
caste) may raise a combination of other castes hostile to the candidate. 
Moreover, a numerically dominant caste may also at times lose its cohe- 
siveness particularly because repeated success performances may throw 
more than one ambitious man into the political field. 
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In case of a numerically non-dominant caste, the candidate is likely to 
feel that his own caste votes are not significant and therefore he has two al- 
ternatives (i) caste-alliances, (ii) an appeal on a factor other than caste. 
In botk cases, rigidity of the caste-structure is somewhat broken and it has 
a mitigating effect on caste as a determinant in electoral behavior. It may 
also happen that numerically minor castes are compelled to get into some 
sort of a permanent political alliance to enable them to operate at the higher 
ranges of politics. The caste-alliance may its2lf constitute a new caste for 
political purposes and its continuance in pclitics would have social and 
economic consequences. 

Thus politics may provide conditions in which traditional social struc- 
tures and even the web of economic relationships may be found to disinte- 
grate in order to give way to new social structures, or a different web of 
economic relationships. It may also be found that a “caste decision” þe- 
cause of legal and extra-legal factors is difficult to reach. Unanimity or some 
sort of consensus on one particular candidate may be possible only at a 
lower level and within a restricted range. Ever. if it has been possible within 
a broader canvas for a caste to decide unanimously for one particular can- 
didate, it would further involve various legal and extra-legal difficulties of 
communications of an efective and meaningful kind. Moreover, unanimity 
at the caste level may also be made difficult noz only because of the existence 
of political factions within the caste, but also because of the inter-caste 
political factions. The nature of economic reletionships, changes in occupa- 
tional pattern or economic roles, particularly at the village level, may also 
break through the caste decisions. To these, many other factors (through 
subsequent research) could be added which may demonstrate how caste- 
fatigue might develop in the process of repeated elections. 

Caste considerations may also be negated by the existence of factions 
within zhe same caste and the nature of inter-caste factions. It is of great 
research interest to study the inter-relation Letween caste and factions in 
terms of their impact on the performance oi political acts. This may be 
studied in two kinds of situations. Firstly, when there is more than one 
faction within the same caste; secondly, when there are inter-caste factions. 
To these issues may be added another: What is the impact of caste and 
factions upon each other in terms of*the varios stages of politicization? 

. In the early stage of politicization, caste and faction may even be iden- 
tical, ard in that case they confirm each othe- in terms of, their impact on 
the performance of political acts. In the seconc stage of transitional politici- 
zation, it is quite likely (for reasons discussed in the theoretical frame- 
work) that more than one faction may grow within the same caste and 
especially in the case of the dominant caste or castes. After politicization 
has achieved some stablized effect, these inner caste factions may overshoot 
their caste frontiers and evolve into inter-caste factions. In that case, caste 
and faczion would contradict rather than confirm each other. In that case, 
factions may even tend to break the structure of caste frontiers. However, 
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that only implies a structural realignment of the various castes or sub-caste 
groups in a particular set-up. The traditional caste frontiers would still be 
in existence (possibly in disturbed and undisturbed physical existence) 
and would be operative for the performance of social ‘ceremonial functions. 
The structural realignment of the caste or sub-caste groups for purposes of 
political acts may or may not involve physical and social change. It may 
. be a change merely in the sense that it permits flexibility for partial pur- 
poses in an otherwise rigid caste system, but does not disturb the perma- 
nent contours of that system. 

In the second study, it was observed that what is popularly described as 
a caste-decision or a caste consideration is at best a sub-caste decision or a 
sub-caste consideration. At the village level—and it is here that the caste 
consideration is more predominant—this sub-caste group was identified in 
local terms as the Panna. The Panna is a neighborhood social group con- 
sisting of from 10-12 families to 100-120 families, very closely knit together 
in terms of social and economic inter-action. Most of them (though sig- 
nificantly not all of them) may trace their origin to a common ancestor. 
They tend to act together and it would appear that they tend to vote to- 
gether. It is also this group which decides either to accept or to reject the 
caste decision at a particular election. They are a caste-group and yet one 
may very often find one or two families which belong to some other caste- 
group among them. These latter families are for the Panna the communica- 
tion links and yet the Panna seems to be more vital to them than their own 
caste group in terms of economic life and political actions. 

If the caste decision finally comes to be made at the level of the Panna 
decision, the Panna itself is composed of common ancestry and geographical 
continguity, and at present, the two—caste and Panna—are roughly iden- 
tical, at least in the cases of the high and the low castes. Perhaps that ex- 
plains the large amount of social distance that exists between them. How- 
ever, it also seems likely that a change in the relationship between common 
ancestry and geographical continguity might bring about rapid changes 
in the relationship between caste and politics. 
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essarily, in view of rapidly changing conditions, parts of tre work are 
already dated, but many of the critical facts and problems remain. 


John W. Hall and Richard K. Beardsley. Twelve Doors to Japan. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 649 pp.) 


A general survey of modern Japan, interd:sciplinary in emphasis, rely- 
ing extensively upon recent Western literature. The basic taemes have 
been expressed before, and some of them remain controversial but this is 
a useful, well written compilation, bringing into one volume mach of what 
we know—or think we know—about contemporary Japan. 


Hoang Van Chi. From Colonialism to Communism—A Case History of 
North Vietnam. (New York: Praeger, 1964.) 


A strongly anti-commnist account of dev2lopments in North Vietnam 
written by a Vietnamese intellectual refugee who participeted in the 
struggle against the French. The sections on “Correctional Training” and 
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S. R. Mehrotra. India and the Commonwealth, 1885-1329. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1695. 287 pp.) 


Indian attitudes toward the Commonwealth in the period between the 
founding of the Indian National Congress in 1885 and the declaration of 
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and to contemporary Indian views concerning the structure and nature of 
the Commonwealth system. 
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An account by a former ICC official who was in Vietnam in the early 
Diem era, between 1954 and 1957. The account of Diem is a strongly 
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namese Government to the ICC during that period. Certain interesting 
facts are presented, and legal-political arguments summarized. 


Dharm Narain. The Impact of Price Movements on Areas Under 
Selected Crops in India, 1900-39. (Cambridge, England: University 
Press, 1965. 234 pp.) 


The author has collected and analyzed rainfall statistics and basic crop 
data (area, yield, and price) for major food grains and cash crops 
throughout British India. He reports finding ample evidence that the 
Indian farmer responded significantly to price. His basic data are set 
forth in full (45 tables) along with information on considerations gov- 
erning the raising of cotton, jute, groundnuts, sugar cane, rice, and 
wheat in different parts of India. 
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One of the best studies of Malayan politics thus far completed. Written 
by a young political scientist who has sought to interrelate communalism 
and the problems created by it to the operations of constitutional govern- 
ment and party politics. 


Robert A. Scalapino, ed. The Communist Revolution in Asia. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965.) 


Detailed studies of all of the major Communist parties and movements 
of East and South Asia, with an intfoductory chapter attempting to intro- 
duce some general themes and conclusiorls. 


Baljit Singh and Shridhar Misra. A Study of Land Reforms in Uttar 
Pradesh. (Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1965. 266 pp.) 


Uttar Pradesh was the first state in post-independence India to enact 
comprehensive land reform legislation, commencing in 1950, This study by 
two members of the faculty of the Department of Economics at Lucknow 
University constitutes the first substantial investigation of the efficacy, 
cost and long-term effects of a land reform program in India. 
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Univ. Press, 1965.273 pp.) 


Nonalignment, Cambodia-style, is the principal subject of this study. 
The author takes particular care to define clearly Prince Sihenouk’s atti- 
tudes towards Communism in general and Communist China im particular, 
and takes a sympathetic approach to Cambedia’s dele wich Thailand 
and South Vietnam. 
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. The reissue of a very valuable monograph long out of print, which 
searches some of the roots of the industrialization precess in Japan. 


M. G. Swift. Malay Peasant Society in Jelebu. (University of London, 
The Atklone Press, 1965. 181 pp.) 


Field work for this study of a district in the Malayan Sta-e of Negri 
Sembilan was conducted in several stages between 1954 and 19u0. Approx- 
imately equal emphasis is placed upon an analysis of the social and 
economic systems in Jelebu, and there is, in addition, an excellent intro- 
ductory chapter on the traditional political system. 


Kenneth R. Walker. Planning in Chinese Agriculture. (Chiccgo: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1965. 109 pp.) 


A lengthy essay by a lecturer in economics at London University focus- 
ing upon the period 1956-1962, the era of the rise and deciine of the 
Great Leap. The author has used the critical sources, and ends with 
some interesting conclusions on the current role of the privat2 sector in 
Chinese agriculture. 
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THE BUREAUCRACY AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN JAPAN 


BERNARD S. SILBERMAN 





In developing societies the role of the national bureaucracy is 
crucial. The attempt to develop and integrate complex trans-local economic 
and political structures in as short a time as possible lays the greatest share 
of the burden on mechanisms which the national planners and policymakers 
have at their disposal—primarily the national bureaucracy. In the area of 
economic development, the function of the bureaucracy is to insure the 
diversion of resources into growth-producing activities by devising policies 
on its own or implementing measures which will effectively achieve this 
goal. In pursuing this objective, the bureaucracy must be capable of insur- 
ing that due weight is given to long-run economic considerations. This is of 
special importance in developing societies since such considerations are 
likely to be played down or subjected to pressures from small-scale en- 
trepreneurs and/or to be subordinated to considerations of external and 
internal security. 

To achieve these objectives the bureaucracy may act in three specific 
areas: (1) The establishment of minimal legal and public service precondi- 
tions for economic development such as law, order, security, and various 
infrastructural elements. (2) The establishment of specific output objec- 
tives which will modify and direct the development of the resource struc- 
ture in a manner favorable to long-run economic growth. (3) The establish- 
ment of specific input transformation units in areas of the economy when 
the private sector will not or cannot provide the necessary investment 
and/or skills. z 

In terms of present-day technology and science, it is evident that a 
bureaucracy must exhibit certain orientations if it is to perform in any or 
all of these areas with any degree of sticcess. The recognition of this fact 
has led many observers to assume that these orientations must be “modern”. 
in character. “Modern” value and behavior orientations in this context are 
generally described in terms of Weber’s classical functional description of 
bureaucracy and the key elements of this formulation; specialization, differ- 
entiation, achievement-crientation, hierarchy, hierarchical responsibility, 
rationality and secularization. These elements are often assumed to be 
necessary conditions for the bureaucracy’s role in carrying out not only 
economic but political and social development. Furthermore, the claim is 
sometimes made, regardless of what Weber himself intended, that insofar 
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as a bureaucracy deviates from the Weberian ideal type it becomes a pro- 
portionally less effective instrument for economic development. 

Japan presents an excellent case study to test the validity of the argu- 
ment that “modern” bureaucracy values and Lehavior orientations must be 
present and that there must be relatively little deviation or persistence of 
“traditional” pre-bureaucratic orientatiens in order to bring about rapid 
and/or successful economic development. Aftar 1868, a civil bureaucracy 
recruited from an ostensible traditional society was able to introduce and 
implement a wide range of changes which w2re instrumental in creating 
rapid economic and political development. In tae area of economic develop- 
ment, the civil bureaucracy engaged in all three possible areas of economic 
activity open to it as a structure. The civil bureaucracy through a variety 
of activities played a major role in the diversion of Japan’s resources 
toward successful growth-producing activities. To the extent that it is true 
that a bureaucracy must exhibit few traditional pre-bureaucratic tendencies 
if it is tc perform successfully as a modernizing force, we should expect to 
find that the new national bureaucracy was characterized by a lack of such 
tendencies almost from the very beginning of the Meiji period. Whether 
this was in fact the case, is the question that will be considered here. 

Any attempt to examire the bureaucracy in light of all the Weberian 
characteristics would require an essay of great length. However, a partial 
answer may be obtained by an analysis of the bureaucracy in terms of three 
elements of Weber’s formulation often thought of as critical to a bureau- 
cracy’s ability to perform successfully the activities associated with eco- 
nomic development, that is, whether achievement-orientation, specialization 
and differentiation are value and behavior orientations or criteria on which 
the organization and performance of administrative functions and roles 
are based. 

Existence of achievemert-orientation may be determined by analysis of 
criteria for recruitment and success. Since there existed no explicit criteria 
in the form of an examination system prior to 1387, determination of these 
criteria here is based on analysis of the backgrounds of upper civil servants 
with regard to the presence of more or less shared characteristics related 
to recruitment and advancement. In this analysis, upper civil servants are 
defined as those holding the position of bureau chief and above or their 
equivalen-s in the period 1868-73. The sample used was an 80% sample 
of a total incumbent population of 312 plus 4 which equalled 253. This 
sample provided not only a source for determining recruitment criteria, 
but since 126 of the 152 incumbents in the positions of minister and vice- 
minister in the period 1873-1900 were included in this sample, this group 
also provided an excellent sample of those who echieved high advancement 
in the period 1873-1900 and thus by inference an indication of the criteria 
for recruitment in the same period. 

The existence of specialization and differentiation as criteria for the 
organization and performance of administrative function and roles is de- 
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termined here by an analysis of one area of the administrative structure, 
rather than of the entire structure. For this purpose the prefectural level of 
government was chosen on the basis of several considerations. The most 
important of these was that the prefectural government was, prior to the 
Occupation reforms, a direct extension of the central government and was 
thus sensitive to changes occurring at the national level while at the same 
time it was the primary mechanism of transmission of innovation to the 
local level and consequently sensitive to local demands. The time span 
covered is 1867—1920. 

Analysis of prefectural government-administration is here derived from 
a three-step analysis. Since specialization and differentiation are usually 
seen as consequences of increases in magnitude and complexity of opera- 
tions performed, the first step in the analysis was to determine whether 
increases in structure and function occurred and if so at what rate. De- 
termination of this rate configuration should indicate stages in the emer- 
gence of specialization and differentiation as criteria. The second step 
is the determination of an output configuration, that is, determination of 
the areas of political structural output—rule-making, application, adjudica- 
tion; and social structural output—control, socialization, role coordination; 
in which the structural and functional increases occurred. The third step 
of analysis is the determination of an orientation configuration or the direc- 
tion of structural-functional rate and output increases in terms of utilization 
of the criteria of specialization and differentiation. The data used in this 
analysis is derived from examination and categorization of all statutes in 
the korei zensho dealing with prefectural government in the period 1867~ 
1920. 

We may now turn to the analysis of recruitment and advancement cri- 
teria. In the Tokugawa period, access to administrative office and the range 
of advancement was determined primarily by family rank. Was this equally 
true of the upper civil servants of the new bureaucracy? Analysis of the 
sample in terms of family status reveals the following composition: lower 
samurai, 35%; kuge (court aristocracy), 28%; upper samurai, 20%; 
daimyo (domain lord), 8.5%; commoners, 2.5%; Imperial family, 1.5%. 
Two significant points emerge from*this tabulation. First, the presence of 
the large number of lower samurai, whose family rank would not ordinarily 
have allowed access to such high office, indicates that considerable upward, 
mobility had taken place with the establishment of the new government. 
Secondly, the almost complete absence of commoners indicates that a mini- 
mum of traditional elite status was still a necessary condition of adminis- 
trative service after 1868. 

The predominance of the traditional upper elite in the sample leads us 
to expect that they should form a majority of those who achieved the rank 
of vice-minister or above or their equivalents, in the period of 1873-1900. 
In fact, however, the reverse is true—lower samurai made up 70% of 
those who were successful. The presence of large numbers of lower samurai 
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in the sample and their predominance among those who were successful 
leads to the conclusion that within the general limits of the traditional elite 
strata, recruitment and advancement were no longer based on the criteria 
of family rank. 

To the extent that these conclusions are correct, what then were the 
criteria for recruitment and success? In large part the presence of the 
traditional upper elite might be accounted for by their high status in the 
pre-Meiji social and political structure. The criteria determining their re- 
cruitment and advancement must somehow be associated with character- 
istics wich enabled lower samurai to rise to positions which they could not 
have held under the Bazu-han (shogunal-domain) system. 

Research in social mobility has indicated that a major factor in upward 
mobility is the acquisition of new skills in a society undergoing social, eco- 
nomic, and political expansion. From roughly 1750 on, Japan was just such 
a society—one which brought demands for more efficient methods of pro- 
duction, political administration, and finance. These demands were strength- 
ened by increasing pressure from the West, and Western languages and 
knowledge in general came to have increasing importance. Demands for 
new skills thus fell into two general categories: (1) Western knowledge and 
(2) political skills which were not primarily a product of the traditional 
systems of training and administration. If the rise of lower samurai was 
dependent on the acquisition of either or both af these skills, then the lower 
samurai, as well as those who were successful, should be characterized by 
possession of these attributes. Analysis of the sample indicates that these 
suppositions are correct. Twenty-nine percent of the sample had acquired 
some Western education but two-thirds of these were of lower samurai ori- 
gin, and in terms of stratum differences, over 50% of the Jower samurai 
had this attribute while only 16% of those in cther strata had some West- 
ern education. For lower samurai, Western ecucation was especially im- 
portant since over three-fourths of the group had this attribute. 

That z significant number of the sample and one-third of those who 
were successful had traditional education only, suggests that there existed 
another important element in the criteria for recruitment and advance- 
ment. Ths acquisition of uncommon or non-traditional political skills, such 
as participation in extra-han politieal activities and holding of office above 
family rank, has been suggested as another basic prerequisite. Analysis 
indicated that this hypothesis is correct; two-thirds of the lower samurai 
and 40% of the remaining strata had acquired this attribute, and of those 
who were successful, 80% had this attribute That Western education 
and/or non-traditional political skills were the primary contents of the 
criteria for advancement after 1873 is further supported by the fact that 
90% of those who were successful had either or both of these character- 
istics. 

This analysis suggests that by 1873 achievement-oriented criteria had 
emerged as the basis of advancement and probably recruitment as well. 
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This conclusion is supported by: (1) the fact that almost all those who 
achieved success after 1873 were characterized by their acquisition of 
Western education and/or uncommon political skills;. (2) the predominance 
of lower samurai among those who were successful; and (3) the resigna- 
tion from the civil service, by 1873, of all of the members of the imperial 
family, 85% of the kuge and 67% of the daimyo; 90% of this group were 
characterized by the absence of Western education and non-traditional 
political skills in their backgrounds. By 1873, birth in the traditional upper 
elite strata was no longer enough to insure retention or advancement in the 
upper civil service. Achievement-oriented criteria had become predominant 
even though no formal test of performance had yet come into being. 

We may now turn to the second area of this paper, analysis of prefectural 
government in terms of differentiation and specialization of offices, ranks 
and categories of operations as criteria of the organization and performance 
of duties. A tabulation of structural increases by five-year periods from 
1867-1920 indicates that over 50% of such increases had occurred by 
1881, Tabulation of functional increases show much the same pattern; 
over one-half the functional increases occurred by 1881 with one-third 
occurring in the period 1872-76. It is evident that the period 1867—81 and 
especially the five-year period 1872—76 was the most critical in establishing 
and generating the orientation of political and bureaucratic development. 
The time distribution of structural and functional increases leads to the 
expectation that specialization and differentiation emerged as basic criteria 
by 1881 and probably as early as 1876. 

Analysis of the political output of structural increases indicates that 
over 80% of increases occurred in the area of rule-application in contrast 
to rule-making and adjudication. The overwhelming predominance of rule- 
making and adjudication increases after 1876 indicates that the prefectural 
structure was moving toward greater specialization as an almost purely 
administrative unit in the period 1876-81. The rule-making and adjudi- 
cative aspects of the prefecture’s predecessor—the han (domain)—had 
become differentiated, specialized and largely eliminated from the pre- 
fectural structure. Differentiation of prefectural functions is clearly re- 
flected in the increases and decreases of rule-making and adjudicative - 
structures in the period 1867—81. Thus, for example, of the five rule adjudi- 
cative decreases, three occurred after increases had come to a complete end, 
indicating the differentiation and transfer of these operations to the Min- 
istry of Justice. Differentiation was accompanied by specialization. The 
minor adjudicative structures and operations which remained in the pre- 
fectural structure were concerned specifically with regulating the relations 
between various administrative divisions in the ken (prefecture) and de- 
ciding issues concerning local taxation. Much the same was true in the 
case of rule-making structures, most of which were transferred to the 
central government or to the local assemblies in matters of local finances. 

Examination of the data on the social structural output of structural 
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increases indicates that almost half of the increases came in the area of 
role-coordination with the remainder almost equally divided between the 
categories of control and socialization. These data suggest that the primary 
problems of government in the early years of the new government were 
those of role integration, allocation and planning. Problems of control and 
socialization were important but clearly secondary. 

The above conclusions are strongly supported by analysis of functional 
increases and decreases in terms of political ard social structural output. 
Function increases in rule application accounted for 90% of the total 
throughott the entire time period. Increases in rule adjudication functions 
almost ceased after 1876, while increases in rule-making functions largely 
ceased after 1891. These data tend to confirm the conclusion that speciali- 
zation and differentiation had emerged by 1876-81 as the basic criteria 
for the organization of prefectural government as a predominantly admin- 
istrative structure. 

The pattern of functional increases in terms of social output closely 
follows that which appears in structural increeses. Role-coordination in- 
creases constituted about 50% with the remainder of the increases split 
equally between the control and socialization categories. This would again 
seem to impy that role integration, allocation and planning were the pri- 
mary pro-lems of the period to 1900. 

Several general conclusions may be drawn from these data on output. 
As we have seen the basic direction of prefectu-al governmental develop- 
ment seems to have been determined by the end of 1881. At this point pre- 
fectural and, by implication, national government had emerged as a predom- 
inantly bureaucratic administrative structure. The social structural output 
configuration also suggests some conclusions with regard to the relatively 
short span of the initial period of development. The heavy investment in 
role-coordination activities reflects the fact that problems of control, public 
health, population growth, food supplies, and value dissemination were 
not the most conspicuous problems in the years immediately following the 
Restoration. Absence of major problems in these areas probably made 
possible heavier emphasis on the integration of local and trans-local eco- 
‘ nomic and political structures and roles than would have been the case 
otherwise. This conclusion tends to-be supported by the fact that, of all 
structural and functional increases, about two-thirds were concerned with 
economic and/or political development. The ability to emphasize the area 
of economir-political role coordination was probably a major factor in 
what appeared to be a rapid and successful transformation. Had the major 
area of development and investment been control structures and functions, 
this diversion of scarce manpower and economic resources from role-co- 
ordinating structures would have resulted in slowing the rate of economic 
and political development. This in turn might have led, as it has in some 
societies, to dependence on outright coercion to achieve economic develop- 
ment. Japan was able to avoid this trap apparently because of the existence 
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of widespread accepted values of hierarchical authority disseminated and 
maintained by strong extra-governmental structures such as the family 
and the village community which allowed village authorities to continue 
to elicit obedience to demands transmitted from the bureaucracy. If this is 
true, one is led to the conclusion that Japan’s rapid political development 
was in large part dependent on the persistence of certain kinds of tradi- 
tional patterns of behavior in the areas of social control and socialization. 

This conclusion is supported by an examination of prefectural adminis- 
trative organization. Between 1867-1920 there were 14 major revisions 
of the administrative structure. It is not necessary to go into great detail, 
but several important points may be noted. First, the revisions fall into 
two general categories: (a) the revisions of 1869, 1875, and 1878; and 
(b) the remaining eleven in the period 1886-1920. The former were char- 
acterized by a quantification and differentiation of the powers of the han 
rather than accumulation of new areas of activity. The reorganization of 
1878 completed, at least formally, the transformation of the structurally 
and functionally diffuse han into a relatively specialized administrative 
mechanism of the central government. The revisions which followed were 
characterized by the absence of any fundamental changes in the character 
of prefectural administration. The changes which occurred after 1878 were 
concerned with addition of new positions and bureaus to handle the in- 
creasing business occasioned by the expansion of services in those areas 
left to local government after 1878. 

The second point which must be noted is the failure of the criteria of 
specialization and differentiation to penetrate below the central prefectural 
level. At the gun (district—primarily for administrative purposes) level 
and below there appears to have been little differentiation and speciali- 
zation of structure and role. Absence of specialization and differentiation 
is reflected in the number of increases in structure and function which 
occurred at the central prefectural level as compared with those at the 
gun level and below. Increases in structure at the gun level were minor 
accounting for less than 20% of all increases, and these occurred pri- 
marily in 1877-81 and 1887—91. In terms of functions, only 60% occfirred 
at the central prefectural level. The resulting ratio of function increase to - 
structure increase is 8:1 at the gun level but only 3:1 at the central pre- 
fectural level. These data indicate that the lower levels of prefectural ad- 
ministration remained relatively unspecialized and functionally diffuse, 
supporting the earlier contention that prefectural and national government 
had developed by the imposition of a relatively differentiated and special- 
ized structure on a traditionally-oriented and functionally diffuse local base. 

This analysis reveals several important characteristics of the bureau- 
cracy as it developed after 1868. First, it is clear that by 1881 the criteria 
for advancement and recruitment and for the organization and performance 
of duties within the bureaucracy had become predominantly modern or 
bureaucratically oriented. Achievement-orientation, specialization and dif- 
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ferentiation had emerged as basic criteria for bureaucratic development 
at the national and prefectural levels. The rapidity with which these criteria 
came to predominate suggests that they had already won a cer-ain degree 
of acceptance even befcre 1868. To the extent that this is true, then the 
Restoration must be looked upon not as a starting point for development 
but as a critical point which saw the intensification of trends already in 
existence. In a more general sense it seems safe to conclude that at least 
some of the elements suggested by Weber must be present if a bureaucracy 
is to be successful in introducing and implementing programs of change 
conducive to economic development. The early development of a bureau- 
cratic structure able, because of its value orientation, to plan efficiently and 
rationally for the creation of the necessary pre-conditions, output objectives 
and specific input units was certainly a major factor in reducing the time 
span of Japanese economic development. 

The limitation of recruitment and advancement to high posit.on among 
those from the traditional elite, and the maintenance cf nonspecialization 
and functional diffusion at the lower levels of administration incicate that 
the persistence of traditionally oriented pre-bureaucratic values were not 
necessarily obstacles to the development of a successful, competent, and 
efficient bureaucracy. Indeed, the very success of the bureaucracy in intro- 
ducing and implementing change conducive to economic growtk suggests 
the conclusion that, at certain stages in developing societies, a brreaucracy 
need not adhere completely to modern bureaucratic orientations in order to 
achieve economic and/or political development. 

The very persistence of pre-bureaucratic values raises the question of 
the role of such value and behavior orientation in bureaucratic pe~formance 
in Japan and other developing societies. In the case of Japan, achievement- 
orientation in the form of Western education and non-traditional political 
experience, specialization and differentiation ir the form of bureaucratic 
rationalization played an obvious role. These were orientations which were 
more useful in dealing with Japan’s political, economic, and international 
problems than were the content of the traditional orientations Yet the 
emefgence and institutionalization of these criteria do not in tiemselves 
- explain completely the Meiji bureaucracy’s success. The experi2nce of a 
number of societies presently attempting to do what Japan did a century 
ago indicates that commitment to change and modern bureaucrat-c criteria 
are not enough to insure rapid and successful implementation of develop- 
ment plans. ` 

One basic cause for this inability appears to be the ezistence cf sharply 
divergent values and commitments on the part of the national bureaucratic 
leadership and the local implementing elites. This discontinuity of values 
between central and local leadership offers a major obstacle to development 
plans. Unless local or implementing elites are willing to accept changes 
proposed from the national center, attempts at development are likely to 
be slow and accompanied by considerable conflict. At the same time, if 
those at the national center attempt to impose tkeir orientations aad values 
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on the traditionally-oriented local base of the society, they will alienate the 
local elites, again causing either conflict or imposition by force. In both 
cases valuable physical and economic resources are diverted to the develop- 
ment of control mechanisms leading to a drastic reduction in the resources 
available for political and economic development. Concomitantly, emphasis 
on control mechanisms leads to neglect of political and economic integrating 
structures also basic to growth-producing activity. 

In Japan this situation was largely avoided because the new leadership, 
although recruited partially on the basis of achievement-oriented criteria, 
was also drawn almost totally from the traditional elite. The new leader- 
ship thus had a community of shared values with the former han officials 
who continued to wield both official and unofficial influence at the local 
level. Those samurai who remained behind saw no reason to challenge the 
leadership of men drawn from their own ranks. Had the leaders of the new 
bureaucracy been recruited completely on the basis of achievement-oriented 
criteria applied on a society-wide basis, they would not have had the pres- 
tige or status necessary to gain acceptance of their innovations in the still 
traditionally oriented rural social structure. Furthermore, this continuity 
of leadership did not disturb the existing patterns of acceptance of hier- 
archical authority by village leadership. For the masses of society, leader- 
ship by men drawn from the traditional elite represented the continuity of 
an authority which was unchallengeable. The desire to make use of this 
traditional pattern of behavior is reflected in the bureaucracy’s deliberate 
maintenance of an unspecialized and functionally diffuse system of ad- 
ministration at the local level of government, one which resembled very 
closely the administration employed in the Tokugawa period. The use of 
the family and the village community to perform the functions of control 
and socialization allowed the bureaucracy to avoid immediate investments 
of large amounts of scarce resources in new control and socialization struc- 
tures. 

Finally, Japan’s experience strongly suggests that societies in the early 
stages of economic and political development may require a bureaucracy 
recruited and organized, at least partially, on the basis of traditional’ pre- 
bureaucratic criteria and orientations. Recruitment on these bases seems ' 
to provide the bureaucracy with a means of communication, the status, 
and the prestige that capable performance by itself cannot provide. Organ- 
ization and performance of administrative duties partially on the basis of 
traditional criteria allows for avoidance of local elite and mass alienation 
and dependence on force to carry out reforms from above. Persisting tra- 
ditional orientations may thus enhance rather than hinder a bureaucracy’s 
ability to successfully and rapidly bring about the conditions necessary for 
economic development. 
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THE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS IN PAKISTAN 
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Compared to the recent Presidential elections, the assembly elec- 
tions in Pakistan were relatively unexciting for some very obvious reasons. 
Under the Pakistan Constitution, the President is the central, if no: the sole, 
repository of all power: besides being the executive head and the com- 
mander of the armed forces, he enjoys substantial powers in th= field of 
legislation as well. The (unicameral) National Assembly is naither so 
powerful nor so influential in the formulation of national policizs as the 
U.S. Congress, not to speak pf legislatures in the parliamentary system. 

The Assembly’s control of the purse is limited: its sanction is required 
only for the “new expenditures” in the annual budget statement (which 
forms a very small part). Presidential appointments and decisions, and 
ministerial actions are beyond its control. The procedure for circumventing 
the President’s veto on bills passed by it is extremely difficult and circuit- 
ous. Constitutional amendments call for a two-thirds majority with the 
presidential concurrence anc a three-fourths majority without sich con- 
currence. In such a situation, the President stil has the power to refer 
the matter to referendum by the electoral college or dissolve the Assembly 
and seek r2-election himself. Athough the question as to who would wield 
power for the next five years had been settled in the Presidential elections, 
no government likes to face a hostile legislature al. the time, much less resort 
to special emergency provisions to circumvent the roadblocks in the path 
of governmental legislation put up by such a legislature. Hence zhe hope 
of the ruling Pakistan Muslim League party (PML) was to pick up at 
least two-thirds of the seats in the Assembly and the equally de-ermined 
efforts of the Combined Opposition Party (COP) were to deny the ruling 
, party such a comfortable majority. 

Notwithstanding the stake of both the parties in the composition of 
the new National Assembly, the elettions failed to arouse major interest, 
chiefly because the outcome of the Presicentia. elections had, :or good 
or ill, seemingly cast the die. Ayub’s victory had more than recouped the 
sagging morale of the ruling PML, effectively checkmated tne fast- 
gathering momentum of the opposition and, most importantly, seriously 
affected its morale. Whereas the PML was go:ng from one resounding 
victory to another, the oppdsition was floundering in one defeat after 
another, moving in the course of this from demoralization to despair. 

The opposition’s gloom in the wake of the Presidential defeat could be 
traced largely to the fact that the opposition not only became a victim of 
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its own propaganda, but had succumbed in some measure to the prop- 
aganda of its rival as well. High-sounding claims by rival groups are a 
normal feature of elections everywhere, especially in a country like Pakis- 
tan where public leaders seem to consider tall claims and strong words 
an adequate substitute for concrete action. Towards the end of the cam- 
paign, the opposition, in view of the unexpected popular upsurge for its 
cause, on the surface had reason to be confident. A close upset victory 
seemed conceivable. There were some hard cold facts about Pakistan pol- 
itics, however, which should not have been ignored. Ayub had to win 
not only because of his achievements but, more important, because of the 
1962 Constitution. The 80,000 members of the Electoral College (MECs) 
had good reason not only to be grateful to him but also to protect their 
political stake in national life and their crucial role in channelling local 
development activities (the Third Plan allocates Rs. 2,500 million for 
rural works programs during the next five years). 

Hence, it was extraordinary that in a mere three months of campaign- 
ing and in the face of numerous handicaps, the opposition mustered 36% 
of the votes of the electoral college against a well-entrenched President 
operating under a strong presidential system and with some very special 
political rules. It was, indeed, almost a miracle—even if the COP’s 
charges of election malpractices were to be dismissed as highly exag- 
gerated.? 

To believe that it would win was tragic enough for the COP, but more 
devastating was its acceptance of the ruling party’s argument that its 
defeat in the Presidential election was “crushing.” A five-to-three defeat 
might be described as decisive but not altogether paralyzing; similarly, a 
62.7% victory could be termed convincing but not a “landslide,” especially 
when 4.5% of the votes came from the nominated tribal MECs. Indeed, 
it was no mean achievement to obtain the support of three-eighths of the 
electorate, especially under the Basic Democracy (BD) system. From 
an election by acclamation, or by 90% to 95% vote (as was predicted by 
governmental spokesmen) to a 62.7% victory was a big come-down. The 
Field-Marshal, moreover, had been obliged to shed some of his “Olympian 
paternalism” for a “more popular posture.” These were positive gains. ' 
Above all, the five-to-three vote signified that the country wanted to 
engage in critical discussion and thought rather than conformism. An 


1¥For details, see Sharif al-Mujahid, “Pakistan’s First Presidential Elections,” Asian 
Survey, V:6 (June 1965), 280-294. 

2 Both parties have accused each other of election malpractices, The government has 
thrice restrained the COP leaders from publishing its “white paper” on “malpractices” 
during the electoral college and presidential elections without prior scrutiny by the 
authorities; similar notices were served on Karachi’s 700 printing presses. The PML 
Secretary-General and Information Minister, on his part, promised on January 28 to 
give a detailed report on cases of “coercion, intimidation, and rowdyism” indulged in 
by the COP during the elections; the report is still awaited. Dawn (Karachi), Jan. 29; 
Feb. 27 and 28; April 27, 1965. 
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imaginative and forward-Icoking leadership could have successfully ex- 
ploited these facts into future victories. In brooding over its defeat for too 
long, however, the opposition lost the psychological political in-tiative to 
its formidable rival. And once the psychological initiative was lost, its 
momentum was lost, its confidence gave way to a feeling o: its own 
helplessness and the hopel2ssness of the cause it espoused. Notking could 
be more tragic for an opposition party. 

That the opposition was in a quandary became evident all the more 
when the COP met in Karachi in the third week of Januar” to take 
stock of the political situation and decide upon two crucial issues: viz, 
(1) the ‘one command-one party’ formula anc the establishmeat of “an 
Alliance for Freedom anc Democracy” under Miss Jinnah’s ‘inspiring 
leadership”; and (2) to contest or boycott the zoming Assembly elections. 
The East Pakistan Natioral Democratic Front (NDF), launched imme- 
diately after the promulgation of the 1962 Ccnstitution, and beaded by 
Nurul Amin, a former East Pakistan Chief Minister, and comprising sev- 
eral top-notch political leaders, had consistently stood for uriting the 
“democratic forces” in the country under one unified command to carry 
on the “struggle for democracy till it is fully achieved”; now i. renewed 
its call for the immediate self-dissolution of all political organizations, 
parties, and groups to pave the way for “partyless unity” under one ban- 
ner. Over this ‘one commard-one party’ formula, opinion at the Karachi 
COP Conference was sharply divided. The middle-of-the-roac Muslim 
League Council (CML) and the center-right Nizam-i-Islam Par:y (NIP) 
largely favored such an ar-angement, the centez-left Awami League (AL) 
was noncommittal, but the extreme-left Netional Awami Party (NAP) 
and the extreme-right Jar-aat-i-Islami (JI) were vehemently opposed to 
any proposals for self-dissolution. This was chiefly because, being more 
ideological and cohesive than the other groups, they, while cesiring a 
more democratic climate in the country to enable them to preach their 
ideology more freely (anc hence their adhesion to the COP) did not 
expect to capture power in the near future and could not afford to loosen 
their"hold over their comparatively fewer but more disciplined and dedi- 
‘ cated adherents. Instead, they favored the formulation of a minimum 
program for the restoratior. of demoeracy, to which all parties cculd agree 
without having to dissolve themselves. Thus the COP’s electoral alliance 
could not be transformed into a more permanent and cohesive organiza- 
tion and program. i 

In reality, however, relatively little thought seems to have b2en given 
to this crucial issue. The Conference was primarily occupied :n a long 
and somewhat acrimonious debate over whether or not to figh- the im- 
pending elections. While the CML was adamart on boycotting hem, the 
East Pakistan-based AL and NAP were determined to contest the elec- 
tions. The AL in West Pakistan was not concerr.ed, and the West Pakistan 
NAP was largely for a boycott. Chaudhri Muhammad Ali (NIP) and 
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Maulana Maududi (JI), initially flexible on the issue, were soon won over 
to the boycott idea. Thus the pro-participation and pro-boycott groups 
were largely divided along provincial lines. 

The pro-boycott group felt that the elections were bound to be “fla- 
grantly rigged” and that they should “not be partners in a farce worse than 
the last.” They had no faith not only in the BD system, but also in the 
present MECs who could be “intimidated,” “coerced,” and “bribed.” 
Besides, since not more than 10 to 15 per cent of the members would be 
returned, it would be infinitely better to boycott the elections than to pro- 
vide anaemic opposition which could scarcely be in a position to block 
official bills. 

The clamor by the more radical in this group for a “mass movement for 
democracy” in preference to the “frustrated attempts” at the polls could 
not receive much support for obvious reasons. If the component parties 
and leaders were not prepared to curb their personal and party ambitions 
in favor of a unified command, how could they produce a towering person- 
ality to rally and hold them together? Miss Jinnah’s talents included a 
single-minded dedication to the goal of restoring parliamentary democracy 
and national prestige; an undaunted and razor-sharp tongue; and a “sav- 
age contempt” for the present regime. These were all useful assets for 
such a campaign, but her advanced age, poor health, and, above all, her 
disgust at the opposition’s agonizing indecision and the mutual squabbles 
among its components, ruled out such role for her. Nor was there a mass 
base for a civil disobedience movement which could survive the onslaught 
of a well-entrenched government, armed with a host of restrictive laws 
including Section 144 (prohibiting the assembly of more than four men) 
and the loudspeaker ordinance. 

The press also was beyond the opposition’s reach, at least in West Paki- 
stan. The government-sponsored National Press Trust owns eleven large 
dailies in English, Urdu, and Bengali in the two areas of Pakistan. Both 
the radio and the more important national news agency are government- 
owned.* If the opposition seemed unnerved by an election defeat, over- 
awed by the ugly Karachi riots in the wake of the victory celebrations, 
and cowed by the alleged arrests of about “500 political workers” in East ' 
Pakistan, how could it sustain a semi-constitutional agitation in the face 
of such adamant forces? 

On the other hand, the pro-participationists maintained that legislatures 


3 The Economist (London), Jan. 9, 1965, p. 140. 

4 Ibid., Feb. 13, 1965, p. 653. 

5 This COP allegation was termed “false, baseless and highly malicious” in an East 
Pakistan Government press note, saying that only ten persons were detained, but a 
Dacca weekly gave names of 89 leaders and workers arrested; it also reported warrants 
of arrests being issued against 218 persons in Chandpur, Faridpur, Barisal and other 
places. The Dacca Times (Dacca), Jan. 8 and 15, 1965; Morning News (Karachi), Jan 9, 
1965. 
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formed the most important forum for the constitutional struggle or dem- 
ocracy and that a party would become inert and lifeless ii it failec to util- 
ize this forum. The function of a political party was not solely to capture 
power but to educate public opinion, which purpose, in the context of the 
Pakistani situation, could more fully be achieved by sending members to 
assemblies. To boycott the elections would, not only mean conceding defeat 
without a fight, but would also amount to a gross betrayal of the 28,691 
MECs who fearlessly voted for Miss Jinnah. With a little more campaign- 
ing, it was argued, the opposition could get about 40% of the seats in 
East Pakistan, which had given Miss Jinnah a 46.5% vote. 

After protracted and fruitless deliberations for five days, the CDP con- 
ference decided, chiefly at the insistence of the AL and NAP, to meet 
again in Dacca five days later, with a view to 2nabling the members to 
study the trends in East Pakistan and hold consultations with leaders 
there. Two more days of debate and the presenc2 of the oppositin mem- 
bers of the National Assembly (MNAs), then m2eting in Dacca, clinched 
the issue; the COP finally decided to contest th2 elections in spize of its 
skepticism as to whether they would be “fair and impartial.” 

The Karachi and Dacca conferences had put a serious strain on the 
COP’s unity: at one time it was even feared tha: this political and moral 
crisis might well destroy it. This did not happen, but the inherent weak- 
nesses in its structure came fully into the open. Naturally, the govern- 
ment spokesmen deftly exploited this situation to further damage the 
opposition image. Half-hearted and inordinately delayed decisions are 
injurious to any cause. Still, a decision, arrived at through a long process 
of discussion and persuasion could, by no stretca of the imagina-ion, be 
termed as a sign of “political bankruptcy”; instead, it denoted a crit- 
ical and democratic temper. Paradoxically though, while the COP leaders 
were accused of being quarrelsome, wavering, indecisive, and irresalute for 
not coming to a quick decision, when the COP cecision did come it was 
characterized as a “dirty game.’’® 

In any case, because of its preoccupation with the contest-or-boycott 
issue, the COP could not seriously challenge the delimitation of constitu- 
‘encies which was announced by the Election Commission on January 7. 
The opposition alleged that the redistricting of constituencies went against 
considerations of contiguity, compactness, homogeneity and easy com- 
munication, and was done in such a way as to cut into opposition majority 
areas in order to neutralize its hold over them. In Chittagong, for imstance, 
the redistricting, it was pointed out, disrupted “the common affnity of 
the people of the various areas,” besides creating “bottlenecks to the oppo- 
sition by geographical readjustment of zones.” Old constituenc.es like 
Miserserai and Sitakund were broken up, the former being connected with 
Fatikchhari which has no direct means of communication with Miser- 


6 bid., Jan. 28, 1965. 
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serai either by land or water routes, with connections possible only if one 
travelled some 50 miles across other constituencies. Many other charges 
of unfair gerrymandering were issued, including some relating to Karachi 
itself. These objections were heard by the Election Commission and re- 
dressed in some cases. 

National Elections: Nominations for the NA were called for February 
16, withdrawals were allowed till February 26, and elections were 
announced for March 21. Some 672 candidates (East Pakistan 312; West 
Pakistan 360) filed nomination papers for the 150 seats. Aspirants for 
the six reserved women seats were to be elected later by the new MNAs. 
Sixteen candidates in the West and two in the East ran unopposed, all 
PML nominees, except for one independent in West Pakistan. After 
withdrawals, 419 candidates contested the remaining 132 seats. 

Of the 476 aspirants for PML tickets, some of those refused official 
tickets stood as “independent” candidates in spite of repeated appeals and 
threats, leading to the expulsion of 37 members (West 21; East 16) for 
violating party discipline. The PML contested 146 seats excluding the 
four seats in the tribal areas whose representatives, to be named by the 
(government-nominated) jirgas, could join any party after elections; sev- 
eral leading industrialists, businessmen, and landlords were among its 
nominees. The COP contested 25 seats in the West, and, in collaboration 
with the NDF, 71 seats in the East. Independent candidates totalled 148 
(West 71; East 77). 

During the assembly elections, President Ayub maintained the sobriety, 
restraint, and largely forget-and-forgive attitude which was characteristic 
of his victory broadcast on January 2. Affirming that his opponents, too, 
had “served the cause of democracy,” he had on that occasion called for 
the subsidence of “the passion and prejudice generated by the elections.” 
In subsequent weeks, the President pursued two, somewhat different, 
tactics. On the one hand he called for an end to “all controversies” over 
the constitution (he interpreted his election as President as “a vote of 
confidence” in the constitution) and he insisted that in “a democracy, the 
verdict of the majority has got to be accepted”). On the other hand, 
he urged that a sharp distinction be made between “political opposition” - 
and “political enmity” if the opposition wished to “build up a healthy 
democratic set-up in the country.” Political enmity, he argued, might 
lead to “civil war” and democratic institutions such as elections were 
meant to prevent civil war.’ These appeals were well-timed, not only 
because of the grotesque Karachi riots and the post-election fracas at a 
number of places in East Pakistan, but, more important, because the 
opposition seemed serious about boycotting the elections and adopting 
the radical but unpredictable course of mass agitation. 

It was, however, noticeable that while Ayub himself was calling for 


T Dawn, Jan. 3, 16, 18, and 19; Feb. 2, 1965. 
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restraint and political rapprochement, other PML spokesmen and dignitar- 
ies seemed to be vengeful. Some very provocative statements were made 
by the ruling party’s functionaries and Ministers (who perhaps were 
anxious to demonstrate their utility to the President and his Party by 
talking big). The East Pakistan Muslim League passed a series of “shock- 
ing” resolutions which went directly against the spirit and theme of the 
President’s repeated appeals. Among other things, they called for the 
reintroduction of nominations to all tiers of tke BDs (with a view to 
making the elected BDs subservient to official functionaries); action 
against four Bengali opposition newspapers for “spreading falsehood and 
perjury” and also against the government contractors, license, and permit 
holders who had proved “to be more disloyal’ during the Presidential 
elections; and for setting up a high-powered body (consisting of govern- 
ment officials)—and not a judicial commission as demanded by the oppo- 
sition—to inquire into the conduct of the government officials who alleg- 
edly campzigned and canvassed for the opposition candidates. The third 
demand, remarked a Dacca daily, “lent color” to the charge of “the rule 
of the vested interests;” it asked in disgust: “Does it mean that about 
half, if not more of the population of the country should be treated as 
second-class citizens because they did not support the government polit- 
ically?”? 

The Issues: The debate in the Assembly elections was a poor second to 
that in the Presidential contest; it was limited in scope, intensity, and 
duration. Ayub was certainly anxious to get a two-third majority in the 
House, but he did not bother to campaign too much for the party except 
by issuing appeals from his Presidential post, and transforming his recep- 
tions into “campaign meetings.” His participation, however limited, was 
yet resented by the opposition which wanted hinr to make a clear distinc- 
tion between his position as head of the state and as party chief. Other- 
wise, they argued, it created the unmistakable impression that the MECs 
of the government were fully behind the PML. 

The PML’s appeal and strategy rested on two or three main themes: 
presttge abroad, political stability and economic development at home, 
. and the “political bankruptcy” of the oppositior. in not forging a united 
front. Since the vote for Ayub in the Presidentia! elections was a vote for 
stability ard progress, the MECs, argued Ayuk, would do well to vote 
the PML, thereby strengthening his hands in his efforts “to build up 
Pakistan as a welfare state,” but, all the same, they should- elect “honest,” 
“efficient,” and “patriotic” people. 

The elaboration of this theme was left to kis numerous lieutenants. 
Foreign Minister Bhutto argued that the elections were not between per- 
sonalities but between two political parties representing different political 


8 Ibid., Jan. 18, 1965. 
9 “Preaching and Practice,” editorial, The Pakistan Observer (Dacca), Jan. 19, 1965. 
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ideologies, and that political stability could be ensured only if an absolute 
majority of the PML were elected to the National Assembly. After all, the 
PML was the only organized, well-disciplined party “with a pragmatic 
approach to national problems” and a well-defined program “to make the 
country an Islamic welfare state”; it was the only organization “which 
could guarantee the protection of the legitimate rights of the people and 
continue its benevolent policies under the dynamic leadership of President 
Ayub.” The people had demonstrated their “unique sense of wisdom,” 
“political sagacity and love for the country” in the presidential elections, 
and chosen the path of “progress and prosperity”; would they now be 
misled by opposition slogans and empty promises, and commit harakiri? 
The sole purpose of the COP in begging for votes was to undo the BD 
system ultimately; hence, it was in the interest of the MECs themselves 
not to commit suicide by supporting the opposition.!¢ 

To the East Pakistani electors, the appeal was more specific. The em- 
phasis was on the economic stakes they had in a PML victory. They had 
complete control over the Rs. 300 million annual rural works program; in 
the Third Plan (1965-70), the province had been allocated Rs. 2,000 mil- 
lion more than its Western counterpart with a view to close the existing 
economic disparity by 5%; the successful implementation of the Plan was, 
therefore, far more vital to the East than to the Western wing of the nation. 
Hence there were frequent references to the Plan in the pronouncements 
of the East Pakistani leaders.” 

Contrasted with this was the general emphasis in the West on the rise 
of the country’s prestige abroad, this argument having been so timely 
buttressed by Ayub’s successful visit to China in February. Favorable 
comments on Pakistan’s foreign policy, political stability, and economic 
development appearing abroad were frequently invoked and reproduced 
extensively in the daily press. 

As against these issues, the opposition had nothing concrete to offer 
except their platform of an unfettered democracy. For the intelligentsia, 
this could well be an end in itself, but perhaps not for the MECs, especi- 
ally of the rural areas, whose vision could not but be limited, whose. inter- 
ests were more local and personal than national and altruistic, and whose. 
understanding of abstract principles and theories was obviously’ meager. 

The opposition campaign also suffered from several other handicaps. 
First, it did not believe in the BD system; it distrusted the MECs for 
their “unpredictability”; in addition, its terrible lack of organization 
forced individual candidates to organize their campaign personally and 
entirely on their own. Finally, it was difficult for the five COP components 
and the NDF to prepare an agreed list for all the constituencies; at one 
stage the NAP in the East and the JI in the West almost broke away 


10 Dawn, March 5, 13, 15, 17, 18, and 20, 1965. 
11 Ibid. Feb. 25; March 8 and 17, 1965. 
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from the COP parliamentary boards over the issue of tickets to their own 
party candidates. Some of the seats were ultimately left open, enabling 
more than one opposition candidate to contest them, and this proved 
disastrous for the COP’ cause in East Pakistan. But for the indefatigable 
efforts of Chaudhri Muhammad Ali (NIP), whc, since the untimely de- 
mise of Nazimuddin, had done the utmost to keep the opposition united, 
the COP would perhaps not have survived this new crisis. 

The Elections: Even as the elections approached, the COP demanded 
the withdrawal of Section 144 and loudspeaker restrictions, and the can- 
cellation of warrants against political workers, im order to create a “cli- 
mate of freedom,” so essential for elections. In a country where the news- 
papers are beyond the reach of the illiterate mass2s, and the radio beyond 
that of the parties, political meetings are the only means through which 
campaign issues can be brought before the public. Hence the san on 
public meetings and processions amounted to “a drastic denial of the 
democratic process.”!” The absence of a public airing of various views 
made the “quiet cajoling” of the MECs and “whispering” the p~incipal 
methods of electioneering. This, in turn, encouraged the MECs, now 
supremely conscious of their political importance, to resent any public 
interference in their “privilege” and “discretion” to vote the candidate 
they deemec fit. 

During tke last week, large-scale arrests of MECs and oppositicn lead- 

ers and workers throughout West Pakistan were alleged. It was charged 
that 80 MECs, together with a former provincial minister and another 
COP leader in the Jhang-Muzaffargarh area were jailed. Also reportedly 
arrested were 18 workers in Karachi itself, including some aides of Baqi 
Baluch.® (Baqi Baluch was seriously injured in an assassination ettempt 
by unknown gunmen in Lahore last January—the bullets insteac killed 
a local journalist.) Harassment of workers, raiding of opposition election 
camps by rivals without hindrance, coercion and intimidation were fre- 
quently alleged. Chaudhri Muhammad Ali who visited Montgomery, 
Jhang, and Lyallpur districts, charged that “it was the police wko were 
fighting the election with police methods.” 
. Charges cf utilizing official machinery and pressure tactics in “wooing 
the MECs” were frequent in the East as well. The PML, in collaboration 
with the government, was accused of using “the carrot and stick method,” 
circle officers and government transport, and of zetting officials to issue 
invitations to the MECs to attend election meetings scheduled to be 
addressed by the President, Governors, Ministers, and political function- 
aries. The PML, on its part, charged the COP of intimidating and mis- 
leading the ECs. 

Thus it was, again, in an atmosphere of charges and counter-charges, that 


12 Ibid., Feb. 14, 1965: The Leader (Karachi), editorial, March 15, 1965. 

13 Ibid., March 15 and 18, 1965; The Pakistan Observer, March 17 and 20, 196:. 
14 Ibid., March 23, 1965. 

15 Ibid., March 13 and 19, 1965. 
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the MECs proceeded to elect the MNAs on March 21. The results gave the 
PML a thumbing majority: 120 seats. The opposition secured 15 seats 
(COP 10; NDF 5) in East Pakistan, and one in the West. The rest were 
independents, including the former leader of the opposition and the son of 
the former opposition leader, Mian Iftikharuddin. The most unexpected 
victory was that in the West, of Miss Jinnah’s Election Agent, Hasan A. 
Shaikh, who routed Siddique Dawood—a leading industrialist, sitting MNA 
and the PML treasurer—by a convincing margin. One unusual feature of 
the elections was the large number of tied seats—three of them prestige 
seats. One Minister and 24 sitting MNAs lost their seats. Although the 
PML won 80% of the seats, it secured only 54.8% (East 49.64%; West 
61.31%) of the votes cast, the opposition a little more than 25% (34% in 
the East), the rest being gained by the “independents.” 

Had the NA elections been held simultaneously with the Presidential 
contest, the results would obviously have been much different than was the 
case. The results were all the more complicated because of the crop of “inde- 
pendents” who not only prevented a straight fight between the PML and 
the COP in more than half the constituencies, but also allowed some of the 
PML nominees to win by a minority vote. The COP’s initial indecision 
about contesting the polls, their later squabbles over preparing an agreed 
list, the recrudescence of the AL-NAP rivalry in the East, and, above all, 
their folly in declaring some of the safer constituencies open (enabling 
more than one opposition candidate to contest them), had played havoc 
with their fortunes. In the Chittagong area, for instance, despite getting 
majority votes cumulatively in four of the five constituencies and majority 
votes in two constituencies, the opposition lost all the seats. 

The PML hailed the massive electoral victory in glowing terms, from 
the President downward. Sabur Khan, leader of the House in the NA, on 
the other hand, considered the opposition’s failure to capture more seats 
“a tragedy,” since it would not be able to raise serious discussion through an 
adjournment motion which required the support of at least 20 members. 
Demoralized all the more, the opposition felt that it had “won morally by 
exposing the inherent weakness of the indirect system of election”; this 
exposure was, however, poor consolation for its misfortunes. 

Provincial Elections: With the pattern of the future clearly decided in 
the presidential and NA polls, the provincial assembly (PA) elections ex- 
cited much less interest. The NA results had justified the worst fears of the 
anti-participationists: to take part in the PA elections was, therefore, con- 
sidered “an exercise in futility.” The country, the COP contended, was 
being taken, step by step, towards “naked authoritarianism,” in defiance of 
the people’s mandate and popular sentiments. Hence, it should explore 
other ways to prepare the country for the ultimate restoration of “the 
birthright of democracy to the people.”!® Thus, while the party as such 
should disassociate itself from the provincial polls, individual members 


16 Ibid., April 3, 1965. 
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could contest on their own, if they so wished. Few opposition candidates 
offered themselves in West Pakistan either as “independents” or under their 
own respective party labels. In East Pakistan, however, the opposition 
parties, at the district level, contested 81 seats, and supported the “inde- 
pendents” in the rest. 

In West Pakistan, a total of 779 candidates filed nomination papers, 47 
PML and pro-PML “independent” candidates were returned unopposed, 
and 99 seats were contested. In the East, about 900 candidates filed nomi- 
nation papers, two PML candidates were returred unopposed, and 670 
finally contested 148 seats. The PML expelled a -otal of 138 “renegades” 
(East 99; West 39), who were “duping the people by posing as Muslim 
League candidates.”!* 

As against the NA elections, provincial and local issues alone mattered 
in the PA elections. With the opposition irretriavably demoralized, the 
over-confideat PML did not bother to campaign tc any extent. In addition, 
most of the old-timers who were experienced campaigners, had retired from 
the central and provincial cabinets on March 23 (when Ayub began his 
second term), and since their status seemed to depend entirely on their 
cabinet posts, they went into complete silence. 

Significanily, in spite of a live front on the Rarn of Kutch in the West 
and a devastating cyclone in the East (both of which should have normally 
deflected some vote in the favor of the governmen:), the PML did poorly. 
West Pakistan gave the PML 96 seats, the independents 49 seats, and the 
JI one seat. Among the independents, at least fouz were opposition candi- 
dates. The ruling party secured 11,834 votes (48.73%) in a total of 24,425 
votes cast; the “independents” and opposition -:ogether bagged 12,425 
votes (51.22%). In the East, the PML failed to gain an absolute majority: 
it secured orly 66 seats; 58 went to “independents” and 23 to the opposi- 
tion (AL 11- NAP 4; NDF 3; CML 3; JI 1; NIF 1). Of the 37,233 votes 
cast, the PML secured some 14,144 votes (38%), the opposition parties 
5,863 (16.33%), and the “independents” (about half of whom were backed 
by the opposition) 16,284 votes (45.35%) 18 

The voting trend during the PA elections indicated that the voters were 
‘more influenced by individuals rather than by party labels and programs. 
It is not, however, without significance that the “independents,” largely 
supported by the opposition, secured 51.22% votes in the West, and the 
“independents” and the opposition together obtained 61.7% in the East. 
While East Pakistan returned abut 20 expelled Leaguers in the West, it 
was mostly the “independents” without any party affiliation who defeated 
the official PML candidates in 49 constituencies. 


17 Ibid., May 4, 1965. 

18 It is interesting to note that a Karachi daily considered the East Pakistan results 
as an adverse vote against the Governor and his policies since they and provincial issues 
alone were involved in the provincial elections. It, therefore, called for the resignation 
of Governor Monem Khan. The Daily News (Karachi), editorial, May 17, 1965. 
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The emergence of a formidable phalanx of “independents” in the pro- 
vincial legislatures has created a ticklish problem. Whereas, under the 
Political Parties’ Act, crossing of the floor by party members is prohibited 
(in which case they would have to resign their seats and seek re-election), 
these “independents” are free to cross the floor any time they like and 
according to the whim of the moment. Nobody yet seems to know how to 
resolve this disturbing feature of the new assemblies. Governor Monem 
Khan, perhaps in view of the depleted PML strength in the East Pakistan 
Assembly, hopes that some of these “independents” will eventually join 
the PML.” But the question still remains whether an independent member 
can join the party whose official candidate he has defeated. Would this not 
violate the spirit of the Political Parties’ Act, besides amounting to betray- 
ing the electors who had rejected that party at the polls? 

The tiny, 16-member opposition in the NA, led by Nurul Amin, is 
undaunted, alert and, in terms of its quality and parliamentary wit, quite 
formidable. It took the Assembly nine hours to pass the first clause of the 
Constitution (Third Amendment) Bill, and the bill itself was passed after 
the opposition had staged a walk-out. 

Of all the trends that have emerged from the Presidential and Assembly 
elections, two are most dominant. While, on the one hand, a majority of 
the electoral college favor the present regime, its members, on the other, 
are extremely unpredictable on some matters. They gave a massive 62.7% 

_ vote to the PML in the presidential polls, 54.8% in the national and 
42.25% in the provincial. This shows that, while President Ayub is more 
popular than his party, the MECs consider it their privilege to vote the 
way they like, although in all the elections it was repeatedly emphasized 
by both the governmental and opposition spokesmen that the contest was 
not between personalities but between parties. This erratic voting be- 
havior shows flexibility on the part of at least one-third of the MECs based 
upon theories of “discretion” and “conscience.” They have not proved to 
be as “honest,” as “conscientious,” as “responsible,” and as “patriotic” as 
President Ayub thought they would be. 

It is not usually remembered that the BD system was devised at-a time 
when Ayub not only stood for a,“partyless democracy” but when he was 
also vehemently against the rivival of political parties. To turn the basic 
democrats (BDs) into an electoral college was an afterthought. Since Presi- 
dent Ayub supports, as his manifesto signifies, a pragmatic approach: to 
problems, it might not be too “heretical” to pinpoint the need for certain 
reforms in the BD system in the light of its operation during the last three 
elections. To suggest, as some opposition leaders do, that the indirect sys- 


19 PML’s official policy in this regard was outlined when its new Secretary-General, 
Bhutto, said that “independents and others outside the Muslim League will find that the 
doors of this organization are not bolted” (Dawn, May 18, 1965). This was in con- 
formity with the earlier PML decision to adopt the winners in the basic democracies’ 
elections. 
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tem of election (because of the simple reason of its being indirect) is 
always or altogether undemocratic is basically erroneous. Even so, the 
present system could perhaps be made more democratic. 

First, the “license” given to the MECs to vote according to their own 
“discretion” or “conscience” (which, at least in one-third of the cazes, does 
not seem to be a consistent discretion or conscience), might well ve with- 
drawn. If the members of National and Provinciz] Assemblies cannot have 
a separate conscience of their own, apart from that delegated to -hem by 
a majority of their electors, why should the MECs who, by all accounts, 
are largely inferior to these MNAs and MPAs in terms of their ecucation, 
intelligence, breadth of vision, comprehension of issues, and on cther ac- 
counts, be allowed the privilege of voting according to their own “con- 
science”? If the crossing of the floor by a party member is outlawed under 
the 1962 Constitution, should not the same apply to the MECs cn whom 
devolves the tremendous responsibility of elect:ng the country’s rulers? 
This, in turn, would require that the major parties intending tc contest 
the Presidential and/or Assembly elections should, by statute, be made to 
issue tickets at the basic tier rather than resorting to the conveniert course 
of adopting the winner in a particular constituency. Contesting the BD 
elections on a party ticket alone would enable the MECs to get a clear man- 
date from the people as to their choice. And the MECs should be made to 
carry out tais mandate rather than be left free to be deflected by taeir own 
“discretion”—and perhaps their “interest”—-which, in any case, can be no 
substitute for the electors’ mandate. 

And even as the MNAs and MPAs vote openly and publicly or various 
measures under discussions, so these MECs shou-d be made to vote on the 
President or members of the Assemblies openly and publicly ana not by 
secret ballot—to obviate the possibility of a betrayal of their commitments 
to their own electors. But all this would be possitle only if facilities for the 
demonstration and exertion of public opinion (through unrestricted public 
meetings, processions, and other means) are not curbed. 

In any case, such a procedure would not only promote public morality 
and a-sense of responsibility among the BDs, Sut would also make the 
system above criticism as being undemocratic. Without this prerequisite 
at the basic level, however, the growth of a healthy political atmosphere and 
of well-organized parties in the nation will be di‘ficult if not impessible. 

Let us summarize. The last three elections have been extremely instruc- 
tive, deepening the political consciousness in the country. In the light of 
the lessons learned during these elections, the PML is being reorganized in 
a more sys-ematic way, but the opposition continues to remain in doldrums. 
Its despair lies in the multiplicity of its components, and the personal am- 
bitions of some of their leaders, which have thus Žar prevented their merger 
into one or two composite parties. This chaotic proliferation of political 
parties was chiefly responsible not only for bringing the parlicmentary 
system into disrepute, but also for wrecking it frem within, thus facilitating 
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the military take-over in October 1958. Now, it has wrecked the COP as 
well. 

COP misfortunes during the past year could be traced chiefly to its in- 
ability to resolve the Hamletian dilemma: ‘to be or not to be!’ First, it 
was whether to contest the Presidential contest or not; then the National 
Assembly elections; still later, the provincial ones. And now the most 
ticklish, but crucial question is! to merge or not. Three elections defeats, 
one more shattering than the other, should have normally roused the oppo- 
sition from its immobility, but indications in this direction thus far are 
feeble and scant. In any case, if and when this “miracle” of a single opposi- 
tion front takes place, it will still be difficult to discover an acceptable 
leader, except Miss Jinnah who, since last fall, is considered as a leader 
in her own right, rather than merely being one by virtue of the accident of 
her birth. 

As for President Ayub, nobody is likely to challenge him seriously for 
a long while. Although the present quiescent political situation can be ex- 
pected to change after the elder “politicians,” debarred from participation 
in the country’s political life, are released from their EBDO-cage in January 
1967, there is scant doubt that Ayub will run for a third term—of course, 
at the request of the Assemblies—and under present conditions at least, 
would probably win. Not only time and tide, but even age seems to tilt 
the balance against the opposition stalwarts. 


SHARIF al-MUJAHID is Head of the Journalism Department, University of Ka- 
rachi, Karachi, West Pakistan. 


THE JAPANESE VIEW OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY* 


YASUMASA KURODA 





Many politicians are personally dislized by their opponents; 
others are held in affection cr respect, even in faze of political diferences 
and rivalry. President Kennedy appears to be one of those statesmen who 
caught the imagination of the world. The intense reaction to his tragic 
death was, perhaps, the best demonstration of the attitude whick people 
throughout the world had toward him. This empirical report attemp:s to an- 
swer several questions. How was he viewed by the Japanese people in relation 
to such international leaders as Chairman Khrushchev and Prime Minister 
Nehru, both of whom were alive and in office at the time of this survey? 
Was President Kennedy accepted by only conservatives, or was he also 
accepted by the Socialists? This report is based upon a survey conducted 
in the summer of 1963. The sample consists of 2&7 systematically selected 
respondents from a predominantly farming community of 16,50C people 
located near Tokyo.1 

Table Ia shows how the respondents reacted to the following question: 
“What do you think of the fcllowing political figures?” Approximately one- 
third of the sample are undecided—i.e., they do not have any firm >pinion. 
An additional one-third of the sample failed to give any opinior of the 
political figures listed except Premier Ikeda. Only 10% of the sample gave 
no answer regarding their own Prime Minister. It is probably safe to 
conclude that about one-third of the sample in this community either did 
not know who the other political figures were, or if they did recognize their 
names, had no opinion about them. The remaining one-third of the sample 
had definite opinions concerning the political figures listed, and a relatively 
small portion—5 to 13% of the respondents—had strong feelings about 
these political figures. 

Table Ib shows that Premier Ikeda and President Kennedy enjcyed the 
widest degree of acceptance emong the political leaders listed with Ikeda 
showing the strongest support. Chairman Khrushchev was the least popular 
among the political figures listed. 


* This is part of a larger study on “Psychological Constructs of International Images” 
financed by the Social Science Foundation and the School of International Reztions at 
the University of Denver. ; 

1 The sample was secured from the list of registered voters. There were 9,545 regis- 
tered voters in this city at the time of the last election which was held on April30, 1963. 
Every 30th voter was then selectec as our respondents. This gave us 321 systematically 
selected respcndents. Out of the 321 we were able to interview 287, about 90% of the 
initial sample 
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TABLE I 
RESPONDENTS’ RESPONSE TO POLITICAL FIGURES 
Ta 
Response Ikeda Kawakami Kennedy Khrushchev Nehru 
Strongly approve 9% 3% 4% 2% 4% 
Approve somewhat 42 16 30 12 18 
Undecided 28° 32 31 35 39 
Disapprove somewhat 7 13 3 11 3 
Disapprove strongly 4 2 2 5 1 
NA (Not Ascertainable) 10 34 30 35 35 
Total % 100 100 100 100 100 
N 287 287 287 287 287 
Ib 
Approve 56% 29% 49% 22% 34% 
Undecided 31 48 44 55 60 
Disapprove 13 23 7 23 6 
Total % 100 100 100 100 100 
N 257 190 200 187 187 
TABLE II 
POLITICAL PARTY PREFERENCE AND RESPONSES 
Political Party Preference 
Responses Liberal-Democrat Socialist No Party reference 
(IKEDA) 
Approve 73% 26% 48% 
Undecided 26 26 40 
Disapprove 1 48 12 
Total % 100 100 100 
N 115 42 92 
(KAWAKAMI) 
Approve 15% 72% 27% 
Undecided 54 25 53 
Disapprove 31 3 20 
Total % 100 100 100 
N 93 36 59 
(KENNEDY) 
Approve 54% 53% 41% 
Undecided 44 39 45 
Disapprove 2 8 14° 
Total % 100 100 100 
N 93 ` 38 66 
(KHRUSHCHEV) s 
Approve ` 16% 39% 20% 
Undecided 57 42 57 
Disapprove ° 27 19 23 
Total % 100 100 100 
N 87 36 61 
(NEHRU) 
Approve 49% 43% 51% 
Undecided : 48 46 41 
Disapprove 3 il 8 
Total % 100 100 100 


N 107 37 77 
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The next question related to the political breakdown of preferences. In 
answering this question, special attention will be given to President 
Kennedy. 3 

Political Party Preference: It would be naturel to assume that attitudes 
toward any political figure are influenced by the respondents’ political party 
preference or ideological orientation. Liberal-Democrats, whose perty is in 
power, would be expected to approve of Premier Ikeda, and to dBapprove 
of the leader of the Socialist opposition party, Kawakami. The Liberal- 
Democratic Party represents the ruling conservative regime, while the 
Socialist Party symbolizes the “progressive” forces in Japan.” This specula- 
tion is borne out with respect to Ikeda, Kawakami, and Khrushchev, but 
the responses with respect te Kennedy and Nehru were strikingly different. 
Liberal-Democrats, Socialists, and those respondents without any specific 
party preference all approved of the latter two political leaders, regardless 
of their party preferences. 

Approximately three-fourths of the Liberal-Democrats approved of 
Premier Ikeda while only about one-fourth of the Socialists approved of 
him, and as many as 48% of the Socialists disapproved of him. The situa- 
tion is reversed with regard to Kawakami. The Sociclists approved of 
Khrushchev to some extent, but not to the extent that they apsroved of 
Kennedy or Nehru. The data would seem to indicate there is no significant 
relationship between the respondents’ ideologica} orientation and -heir view 
of these two leaders.? 

We now turn to a discussion of the relation between the commitment and 
knowledge of the respondents regarding world affairs and thei- view of 
the political figures. The question under consideration is, “Are those who 
approve or disapprove of any political figures interested in worlc affairs?” 

Personal Political Involtement in World Afairs:+ Table IIa reveals 
that personal political involvement in world affairs significantly relates to 
the view of political figures in two cases: Kawakami and Kennedy. In these 


2 For a study of the Japanese party system in English, see Robert A. Scailapino and 
Junnosake Masumi, Parties and Politics in Contempcrary Japan (Berkey and Los 
Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1962). For an analytical survey report >n the rela- 
“tionship between ideological orientation and party preference, see Yasumzsa Kuroda, 
“Political and Psychological Correlates of Japanese Political Party Preferenee,” Western 
Political Quarterly, XVIL:1 (Merch 1964), 47-54. T 
8 Ideological orientation was measured through the tse of the Guttman scaling tech- 
nique. Items employed include only those items dealing with the role of government in 
the field of economics. 
4 Four items included in the construction of the Personal Political Involvement in 
World Affairs are: 
1) How often have you discussed international affairs during the past year with: 
(family) 
2) Same as above: (friends) 
3) Some people don’t pay much attention to international relations. How about you? 
4) How often do you think of world affairs in your daily life? The coefficient of 
reproducibility of this scale is .98 and the high scalability .9¢. 
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two cases, those who are interested in world affairs are more likely to 
approve of these political figures. Subsequent tabulation of the data shows 
that the positive relationship found for Kawakami disappears when political 
party preferences are considered (IIIb). Apparently the Socialists as a 
group are more interested in world affairs than the Liberal-Democrats. The 
relationship, however, remains the same in the case of Kennedy, although it 
diminishes to some extent among the Socialists. In the case of Kennedy, 
the respondents’ personal political involvement in world affairs enhances 
support irrespective of party affiliation. 


TABLE Wa 


PERSONAL POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS AND RESPONSES 


PPIWA* 








Responses Low High 
i (IKEDA) 
Approve 55% 59% 
Undecided 36 23 
Disapprove 9 18 
Total % 100 100 
N 138 104 
(KENNEDY) 
Approve 40% 59% 
Undecided 52 36 
Disapprove 8 5 
Total % 100 100 
N 96 98 
(NEHRU) 
Approve 46% 52% 
Undecided 48 42 
Disapprove 6 6 
Total % 100 100 
N 118 103 
(KAWAKAMI) z 
Approve * 22% 38% - 
Undecided -57 39 
Disapprove, 21 23 
Total % 100 100 
N 91 93 
(KHRUSHCHEV) 
Approve 17% 27% 
Undecided 61 48 
Disapprove | 22 25 
Total % 100 100 
N 89 93 


*Personal Political Involvement in World Affairs. 
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IHb 
PERSONAL POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT IN WORLD AFFAIES 
AND RESPONSES BY POLITICAL PARTY 
i Political Party Preference 
Liberal-Democrat Socialist No Ereference 
PPIWA PPIWA. PLIWA 
Responses Low High Lew High Low High 
(KAWAKAMI) 
Approve 12% 19% 73% 74% 19% 41% 
Undecided 61 48 27 22 61 36 
Disapprove 27 33 C 4 20 23 
Total % 100 100 10C 100 100 100 
N 44 48 11 23 36 22 
(KENNEDY) 
Approve 39% 69% 45% 56% 39% 44% 
Undecided 61 29 45 36 44 48 
Disapprove 0 2 10 8 17 8 
Total % 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 44 48 ii 25 41 25 





Attitude Toward the Unized States:> An attempt was next made to find 
out whether or not those who approved of President Kennedy were friendly 
to the United States in general. Table IVa shows the results of the tabula- 
tions. Pro-Americans in general tended to favor him. A similar sesult was 
obtained when the attitude toward the United States was measured through 
the use of the Osgood Semantic Differentials. 

Table IVb presents the tabulation results when political party p-eferences 
were held constant. We see that it was among pro-Americans that President 
Kennedy was most popula-, as might be expected, although among the 
Liberal-Democrats the relationship was not so strong and the rumber of 
cases in each instance is rather small. Some of the Japanese Socialists are 
friendly to the United States and some are not But even among the anti- 
American Socialists, some approved of President Kennedy as a political 
leader. 

These findings may be ož interest both to pcliticians and to s-udents of 

„politics. President Kennedy, who stayed in office for a period of less than 
three years, was as widely known as Prime Minister Nehru and Chairman 
Khrushchev who were in office for much longer periods. In this short time 
in-office (the survey was taken in the summer oi 1963), Presiden. Kennedy 
was able to make himself known as well as to receive a broad degree of 


5 Four items included in the construction of the Atfitude Toward the United States 
are: 
1} The United States is by and large the best country I can find in the world today. 
2) The United States is not really trying to bring about peace in the weld today. 
3) The United States is a democratic nation in general. 
4) The United States is impeczialistic. 
The coefficient of reproducibility for this scale was .94 and the scalability .78- 
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approval outside the U.S. The question of how this was accomplished goes 
beyond the scope of this report. 

As the world moves unsteadily toward greater global interaction, the 
need for statesmen who are known and accepted by people throughout the 
world becomes essential, so that tensions which might lead to disastrous 





TABLE IVa . 
ATTITUDE TOWARD THE UNITED STATES AND RESPONSES 


Attitude Toward the United States 














Responses Pro-American Neutral Anti-American 
(KENNEDY) 
Approve 62% 48% 40% 
Undecided 38 48 46 
Disapprove 0 4 14 
Total % 100 100 100 
N 56 56 52 
IVb 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE UNITED STATES AND 
RESPONSES BY POLITICAL PARTY 





Political Party Preference 


Liberal-Demo. Socialist No Preference 

Response Pro Neut Anti Pro Neut Anti Pro Neut Anti 
(KENNEDY) 

Approve 57% 63% 47% 71% 55% 36% 73% 31% 38% 

Undecided 43 37 53 29 45 43 27 58 43 

Disapprove 0 (0) 0 (9) 0 21 0 il 18 
Total % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 99 

N 17 24 37 14 11 7 21 19 11 





wars can be alleviated. Festinger’s theory of cognitive dissonance would 
certainly support this need.® People are more likely to be swayed by politi- 
cal authority of which they approve, even if it is foreign authority. 

The biographers of Kennedy would do well to pay special attention to 
those qualities of the President which made him so popular among people of. 
diverse cultures and political beliefs throughout the world. This brief paper 
provides some data which may assisf those interested in formulating more 
relevant and useful hypotheses in explaining President Kennedy’s qualities 
as a political leader. 





YASUMASA KURODA jis an Assistant Professor of Political Science at the University 
of South California. 


6 Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance (Evanston, Ill.: Row Peterson, 
1957), 


THE FACTOR CONTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURE TO 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: A STUDY OF TAIWAN 


CHARLES H. C. KAO 





Economists are far from unanimous with regard to the role of 
the agricultural sector in early stages of economic development, Dut most 
agree that the agricultural sector can make certain contributiors to the 
process of development. So far, little effort has been devoted to =mpirical 
studies in this area. An analysis of the Taiwan experience is pertinent be- 
cause considerable success has been achieved, toth in agricultural and in 
general development in the post-war period, despite limited resources, un- 
stable prices of agricultural exports and a high ratio of population increase 
(3.6% per year). A UN study indicates that the average annual growth 
rates of GNP and national income were 6.9% and 6.1% respect.vely dur- 
ing the period 1954-60. In the same period the per capita grow-h rate of 
national income was 2.7%. Among Asian countries, only Japan exceeded 
these rates of economic growth.1 

The main objective of this paper is ii examin> one aspect of agriculture’s 
contribution—the factor contribution—to Taiwan’s economic development 
in the post-war period. A “factor contribution” is made if agricul-ure trans- 
fers resources to other sectors, and these resources are productive factors.” 
There has been a tendency for countries in the process of development to 
underestimate the potential contribution made by their own agricultural 
sector. 

In considering the contribution of agricultur2, Simon Kuznets points out 
an element of ambiguity: 

Since any sector is part of an interdependent system represented. by the 
country’s economy, what a sector does is not fully attributzble or 
credited to it but is contingent upon what happens in the other sector, 
and perhaps also outside the economy. 

1 United Nations, Economic Bulletin For sisia and the Far East, XIV:1 (June 1963), 
3. : 
2-According to Simon Kuznets, agriculture can make three cortributions że., product, 
market, and factor contributions. Kuznets’ three contributions, if simply stated, mean 
that “if agriculture itself grows, it makes a product contribution; if i. trades with 
others, it makes a market contribution; if it transfers resources to other sectors, these 
resources being productive factors, it makes a factor contribution.” S<e his article, 
“Economic Growth and the Contribution of Agriculture: Notes on Measurements,” re- 
printed in Carl Eicher and Lawrence Witt, Agricaliure in -Economic Development 
(McGraw-Hill, 1964), pp. 102-119. For critical discussion on Kuznets’ classification, 
see K. Ohkawa’s paper in Proceedings of the Internztional Conference cf Agricultural 
Economics (Oxford Univ. Press, 1963), pp. 61-65. 
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But Kuznets also reminds us, “so long as we keep the semantic caution in 
mind, and remember that the capacity of a sector to ‘contribute’ depends 
not upon the sector alone, no harm is done by retaining this familiar 
expression.’ 

This may be further supplemented by saying that it takes two to make a 
contribution—the contributor (in this case, the agricultural sector) and the 
recipient (the non-agricultural sector). Unless the recipient can use the 
transfer (for instance, farm labor), no contribution is being made. Our 
primary attention is given to the contributor in analyzing the factor con- 
tribution of agriculture to economic development. In this paper, two factors, 
capital and labor, are analyzed, but only the outflow from agriculture is 
discussed.4 
Agriculture and Capital Contribution 

Five types of capital contribution will be discussed. The first three, a 
compulsory transfer from agriculture, are the result of government regula- 
tion or taxation. They are: (1) a low government purchasing price of rice; 
(2) the high government exchange price of fertilizers to rice; and (3) the 
land tax. The last two are domestic capital formation within agriculture 
and the earning of foreign exchange. 

Low Government Purchasing Price of Rice: Rice constitutes about three- 
quarters of the Taiwanese daily food consumption. A change in the rice 
price, thus, has an immense impact upon the whole economy. The govern- 
ment has been imposing a low price rice policy. Partial rationing has been 
employed to implement this policy. The compulsory purchase price of rice 
has been kept below the market price. For instance, the price-spread for 
ponlai rice between government purchase and the free market amounted to 
NT $2,087 and NT $1,724 per m/t in 1960 and 1961 respectively. With 
599,778 m/t and 738,325 m/t collected by the government in these two 
years, the reduced gross farm income amounted to more than NT $1.2 
billion each year. The total income Joss incurred by the rice farmers (see 
Table I) in the past eleven years is about NT $6 billion, a significant con- 
tribution by the rice farmers to government revenues. According to two 
experts, “Rice farmers, accounting for more than 80% of all farmers, had 
been denied the full market price, for about 30% of their rice production . 
collected by the government since Retrocession.’”® 

The low price of rice is advantageous to consumers since rice accounts 
for about three-quarters of their food diet, and one-fourth’ of their total 


3 Kuznets, of. cit., pp. 104-195. 

4 Anthony Koo, in a manuscript in preparation using tax and other general data, 
shows that there has also been and is a significant flow of capital into agriculture in 
Taiwan. 

5 The official foreign exchange rate of the New Taiwan dollar (NT) to the American 
dollar was 15.7, 36.4, and 40.0 in 1953, 1958-60, and 1961-62, respectively. 

6E. L. Rada, and T. H. Lee, Irrigation Investment in Taiwan, Economic Digest 
Series, No. 15 (Taipei: Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction, February 1963), 
p. 30. 
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expenditur2s. The relatively low rice price also has two favorable effects 
upon economic growth. First, consumers have more money to s3end for 
other commodities, possibly non-agricultural products. Secondly, the indus- 
trial sector will benefit from these low prices because industrial vages are 
kept stable more easily and because the cost of agricultural prcducts as 
productior inputs is lower. A 

An interesting question may be raised: Does the low rice prize policy 
function as a serious disincentive to rice farmers? Looking from the pro- 
duction side, the answer is probably no. Total rice production steadily in- 
creased during the 1952-1963 period, rising from 1.6 million m/: in 1952 
to 2.1 million m/t in 1963.7 


TABLE I 
THE PREEMPTED VALUE TO FARMERS OF RICE COLLECTED (A) 
AND COMPULSORILY PURCHASED BY GOVERNMENT, TAIWAN 1951-61 





Price spread (B) Rice collected from Total Value 
NT$/m/t farmers m/t NT$ 
1951 224 404,227 90,546,848 
1952 679 425,467 288,892,093 
1953 1,224 423,308 518,128,992 
1954 565 525,938 297,154,970 
1955 639 496,354 317,170,206 
1956 813 515,664 419,234,832 
1957 935 535,347 500,549,445 
1958 898 650,641 584,275,618 
1959 933 606,301 565,678,833 
1960 2,087 599,778 1,251,736,686 
1961 1,724 738,325 1,272,872,300 


(A) Ponlei rice, brown-rice equivalents. 

(B) Amoant official rice price below free market farm rice price. 

Source: Computed from Taiwan Provincial Food Bureau’s Financial Operating Statemexts. 

Cited from Rada and Lee, Irrigations Investment in Taiwan, JCRR, Taipei, February 1963, Table 10. 


High Exchange Price cj Fertilizers to Rice: The barter system under 
which fertilizer has been exchanged for rice since 1948 has served two 
functions. First, the government provides high quality and ample quantities 
of fertilizers to'the farmers, and receives rice in return. Second, this opera- 

. tion enables the government to collect a substaatial revenue. The scheme is 
rather simple, i.e., farmers can voluntarily exchange fertilizers for rice at a 
certain ratio set by the Bureau of Food. Theoretically, farme7s can buy 
fertilizers anywhere they like. But farmers, particularly credit reedy farm- 
ers, are attracted to this exchange because (a; it is an automatic fertilizer 
loan, and (b) the government provides fertilizers of the proper composition 
for their soils. 

A recent study estimated that at the present exchange ratio tetween rice 


7 Council for International Economic Cooperation and Development, Taiwan Statis- 
tical Data Book (Taipei: 19643, p. 23. 

8 Chien-sheng Shih, etc., An Appraisal of the Fertilizer-Rice Barter Systzm in Taiwan 
(Taipei: College of Law, National Taiwan Univ., Jure 1961), pp. 1-30. 
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and various kinds of fertilizers, the loss to the farmers in 1959 was about 
404 million NT dollars. Considering the increased use of fertilizers in the 
post-war period, the total revenue obtained by the government may have 
been as much as four billion NT dollars in the past decade. This is offset 
to a minor extent by the value of the short term interest free fertilizer loan. 
Thus, the Taiwan rice farmers are making dual capital contributions by 
selling rice at the enforced low price and by exchanging fertilizers for addi- 
tional rice at an unfavorable ratio. 

Land Tax: The forced extraction of a surplus from agriculture usually 
takes the form of a land tax, which often constitutes the main financing 
source in the early stages of development. The historical experience of 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS DOMESTIC CAPITAL FORMATION, TAIWAN, 
1952-61 


Unit NT $ million (at current value) 


Agriculture (including 
forestry, fishery and 














Period livestock) Manufacturing 
% of total domestic % of total domestic 
Value capital formation Value capital formation 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

1952 566 19.6 341 11.8 
1953 689 19.6 543 15.4 
1954 707 18.0 493 12.6 
1955 848 19.9 839 19.7 
1956 872 18.0 974 20.0 
1957 937 15.0 1,300 20.8 
1958 à 1,117 14.7 1,720 22.7 
1959 1.813 18.7 1,877 19.3 
1960 1,908 14.7 2,428 18.7 
1961 2,212 15.1 2,670 18.3 








Source: Computed from Incustry of Free China, Vol. XX, No. 6, (December 1963) pp. 54-55. 


Japan is a case in point. However, the land tax in Taiwan did not play as 
prominent a role as it did in Japan. During the pre-war period, 1928—41, 
the land tax and income tax were the two main sources of revenue. The 
share of the land tax in total government revenue, however, ‘declined from. 
27% in 1928 to 9% in 1941. But the land tax in absolute terms was stead- 
ily increasing, except for a very small drop during one three-year period. 

‘During the period from 1953-59, the land tax provided only 5 to 7% of 
total government revenue in Taiwan. The main sources of government 
revenue were monopoly profits, custom taxes, and a defense surtax, ac- 
counting for about half of the government revenue. In the post-war period, 
the land tax appears to be low relative to the productivity of land, that is, 
about 3% of the total-production in 1958. 

Agricuiture’s Share in Domestic Capital Formation: The distribution 
of gross domestic capital formation between agriculture and manufacturing 
is shown in Table II. The percentage of the agricultural sector in the total 
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domestic capital formation has been declining, but the absolute amount of 
domestic capital formation in agriculture has steadily increased throughout 
the whole period, by about four times between 1952 and 1962. This factor 
contribution is made in the agricultural sector, and presumably mostly by 
the agricultural sector. The manufacturing sectcr increased more rapidly 
in absolute amounts and also increased its share 

Earning Foreign Exchange: Historically, developing economies have 
created from their national resources major export industries to finance 
the import of capital equipment and to service tke foreign debt during the 
take-off period. The American, Russian, and Canadian grain; Swecish tim- 
ber and pulp; Japanese silk, etc. fulfilled this function.® Except for the last 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE VALUE OF EXPORTS BY 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES, TAIWAN, 1920-62 


Year Sugar Rice Sugar & Rice Canned Tea Banana Sugar, Rice, Cotton 








EA Tea & Banna Goods 
(=LA) 

<1) (2) D=) H (5) (6) +(4)+15)-+ 6) (8) 
1920 €5.8 11.6 774 — 3.1 0.6 81.1 — 
1930 £8.8 16.0 74.3 = 3.7 4.7 83.2 — 
1940 £9.3 15.5 74.3 = 3.7 5.2 83.7 = 
1950 73.6 4.1 77.7 1.1 5.6 2.4 86.8 — 
1951 53.3 12.3 65.5 24 8.2 4.2 80.4 — 
1952 58.9 15.2 74.1 1.9 5.8 5.2 87.0 — 

1953 67.2 10.6 77.8 1.9 5.3 2.4 87.4 —. 
1954 58.0 7.8 65.8 4.2 10.0 4.4 84.4 0.1 
1955 49.9 23.3 73.2 4.2 44 3.1 84.9 oa 
1956 52.2 14.1 66.5 5.0 4.2 2.3 178 12 
1957 62.4 12.1 14.5 2.8 3.9 24 83.6 15 
1958 51.8 16.9 68.7 44 4.1 3.7 80.9 0.9 
1959 49.7 14.9 55.6 5.0 4.4 3.8 68.8 5.9 
1960 44.0 3.1 47.1 4.8 3.7 3.7 59.3 7.8 
1961 29.2 48 34.0 5.3 4.5 4.9 48.7 6.4 
1962 , -23.9 2.8 23.7 4.5 3.4 3.2 34.8 5.7 





Sources: Industry of China, Vol. 20, No. 6, (Feb., 1963), pp. 104-195. 
Data preceding 1952 were obtained irom *Wei-ping Liu, 
An Economic Analysis of Taiwenian Agricultural ‘Development since 1950, 
Unputlished Ph.D. dissertation at University of Minnesota, July, 1961, p. 82. 


decade, Taiwan’s export earnings were mainly from sugar, and to a lesser 
extent, rice. Sugar always accounted for more than 50% of the total 
foreign exchange until 1958. The data in Table IM indicate that Taiwan’s 
economy falls into the usual pattern of a developing country, namely, ex- 
ternal trade is highly dependent upon a few agricultural products—pri- 
marily rice, sugar, tea, in the present case. 


9 W. W. Rostow, Tke Stages of Economic Growth (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1960), 
p. 48. . 
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The data in Table III suggests that, through the period 1920-59, five 
major agricultural products were the main source of Taiwan’s foreign ex- 
change earnings. The data also confirm the general hypothesis that in a 
developing economy, the percentage of agricultural exports in total foreign 
exchange earnings declines. The percentage of total foreign exchange earn- 
ing accounted for by the five main products dropped sharply from 81% 
in 1920 to 35% in 1962. Taking just the two most important exports, sugar 
and rice, into account, their percentage change in the total value of exports 
declined rapidly from 77% in 1920 to 24% in 1962. 

However, a percentage figure is often an unreliable indicator of a change 
in the absolute value under consideration. For example, in 1952 sugar 
accounted for 59% of total export value, while ten years later this had 
declined to 21%. However, the absolute value of foreign exchange earning 
in 1962 was NT $961 million more than in 1952. The same situation is 
true in the case of rice. In comparing 1952 and 1962, the value of 1952 
rice exports (NT $223 million), comprised 15% of total exports; in 1962 
rice accounted for only about 3% of the total value of exports, but its 
export value was NT $242 million. The increase in absolute value of rice 
and sugar is partly due to inflation because during this period the whole- 
sale prices index increased from 100 in the base period 1952 to 210 in 1962. 
Nevertheless, despite their declining percentage in the total value of ex- 
ports, agricultural exports still constitute an important source of foreign 
exchange earnings in Taiwan. We should also not overlook the fact that if 
there had been no rapid population growth, more agricultural products 
would probably have been exported. 

Labor Migration 

In addition to a capital contribution, the agricultural sector makes an- 
other factor contribution through the redirection of workers to the non- 
agricultural sector. According to Kuznets: 

This transfer of workers from the agricultural to the non-agricultural 
sector means a sizeable capital contribution because each migrant is of 
working age and represents some investment in past rearing and training 
to maturity.1¢ 
His rough estimates suggest that in the first decade of this transfer, the 
magnitude of this investment in agricultural workers would be over 6%" 
of total national product. 

No data are available on the size of the out-migration from agriculture to 
other sectors of the Taiwan economy. There is evidence, however, suggest- 
ing that the average annual growth rate of the agricultural population 
(2.5%) was less than that of total population growth (3.6%) during 1950- 
59, in part because of the migration of population from the agricultural to 
the non-agricultural sector. Such migration is to be expected because, among 
other things, the productivity of labor and hence the wage level have been 
considerably higher in the non-agricultural than in the agricultural sector. 


10 Kuznets, op cit., p. 118. 
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The net product per capita in agriculture, on the average, amounted to less 
than 60% of that in the non-agricultural sector.!! 

A rough estimate of the size of out-migration from agriculture ic Taiwan 
may be obtained by an indirect approach, comparing a projected non- 
agriculture] population with the actual non-agricultural populaticn in the 
the period 1951-61. We first assume that the natural growth rates of the 
agricultural and non-agricultural populations are the same, and further that 
the increase in the rate of non-agricultural population in each year keeps 
pace with the growth rate of total population (3.6% per year). Since the 
actual non-agricultural population in a given year is greater than the pro- 
jected non-agricultural population, the differerces can be attributed to 


TABLE IV 
ESTIMATED LABOR OUT-MIGRATION FEOM AGRICULTURE 
TO NON-AGRICULTURE, TAIWAN, 1951-60 
(in thousand persons) 








Actual non- Projected non- Oct-migrants 
agricultural agricukural fron. agriculture 
population populetion to ncn-agriculture 

Year (1) (2% GBRM)—(2) 
1950 3,556 — — 
1951 3,709 3,684 25 
1952 3,879 3,843 36 
1953 4,056 4,019 37 
1954 4,260 4,2C2 58 
1955 4,475 4,413 62 
1956 4,692 4,620 62 
1957 4,900 4,861 39 
1958 5,159 5,056 83 
1959 5,416 5,345 71 
1960 5,419 5,621 —192* 
1961 5,682 5,614 68 





Source: Col. 1, Taiwan Agricultural Yearbook, 1963. 
* The 1960 estimate of a negative out-migration is due to the almost zer> increase ir non-agricul- 
tural populat.on from 1959 to 1960—probably to bring census daca and yearly extrapolatons together. 


out-migration from agriculture. This approach is admittedly an expediency 
due to the lack of data and can be no more tkan a rough approximation. 
The actual non-agricultural population is shown in Table IV The fol- 
lowing formula is developed to estimate the projected non-agricultural 
population: > 
P; = Py (1+ 3.6%) 
where P;: the projected non-agricultural population at a givea year, i. 
Py.1: the actual non-agricultural population (i-1). 
3.6%: the average growth rate of total population in ihe perioc 
1950-60. 


11 This probably excluded income from off-farm jobs. Mo-Huan Hsing, Relationship 
Between Agricultural and Industrial Development in Taiwan During 1950-1959, a re- 
port prepared for ECAFE (Taipei: Dec. 1960), p. 139. 
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Thus, for example, Pigs1 = 3,556,000 (1 + 3.6%) = 3,684,000, where 
3,556,000 is the actual non-agricultural population in 1950, and 3,684,000 
is the projected non-agricultural persons in 1951. A comparison of projected 
and actual non-agricultural populations in 1951 indicates that the latter is 
greater by 25,000. These are assumed to be out-migrants. 

During these past eleven years, there were about 350,000 out-migrants 
from agriculture. As Kuznets emphasizes, each migrant represents some 
investment in past rearing and training to maturity. To illustrate this factor 
contribution, let us estimate that the past investment in each migrant is 
about NT $88,000; thus, this form of contribution by the agricultural 
sector has amounted to approximately NT $31 billion. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing analysis suggests the kind of factor contribution made by 
the agricultural sector in Taiwan during the post-war period. Rice farmers 
especially contributed capital to the general development. The agricultural 
sector also contributed labor to the process of growth. The movement of 
farm people to the non-agricultural sector involved a large amount of 
human investment made by the agricultural sector and also helped make 
possible the development of non-agricultural industries. Despite a rapid 
population growth, the total value of agricultural exports was not only 
maintained but also expanded, while new export industries added foreign 
exchange earnings. The larger exports of agricultural products made funds 
available to import needed capital goods.1* 

These contributions stand in marked contrast to the situation in many 
developing nations in which exports are increased only with considerable 
difficulty, an expansion in food imports is apparently inevitable, and the 
growth of the agricultural sector is lagging. Taiwan’s relative success in 
both the agricultural and non-agricultural sectors of the economy should 
make its development strategy a subject for study by other developing 
nations with limited resources and high population growth. 


CHARLES H. C. KAO is Assistant Professor of Economics at Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity, River Falls. * 


12 A recent rural household survey conducted in 1962 by Johns Hopkins University 
estimated that the average monthly expenditure for one person in a farm family in 
Taiwan was NT $459—an annual investment of NT $5,500 on each person in the house- 
hold. Thus, if a migrant leaves agriculture for other work at age 16, this means that the 
total investment on this individual has been roughly NT $88,000. 

18 For a detailed discussion of how Taiwan improved its agriculture and its policy 
implications, see my thesis, The Role of the Agricultural Sector in Taiwan’s Economic 
Development, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Michigan State Univ. (1964). 


THE SOVIET POLICY TOWARDS INDONESIA IN THE 
WEST IRIAN AND THE MALAYSIAN DISPUTES 


NADIA DERKACH* 


Introduction 


The Soviet Union has made it clear time and time azain that 
it not only supports but considers it to be its duty to support the national 
liberation movement.1 By “national liberation’ the Soviet lead2rs mean 
both the struggle against the direct rule of the colonialist states and the 
struggle against the indirect domination by these states, whether through 
indigenous rulers or through economic control. 

Under Khrushchev, national liberation was supported for thre reasons 
that still appear valid under Brezhnev and Kosygin though ther impor- 
tance may have altered. First in time is the now traditional Soviet opposi- 
tion to colonialism as a method of weakening the main opponent, i.e., the 
capitalist countries, and especially the United States. The second reason, 
especially in Southeast Asia, pertains to the Soviet Union’s contest with 
China for ideological and political influence. Here the Soviet Unicn’s prob- 
lem is twofold. It has had to disprove the Chinese charge that tae Soviet 
Union has no interest in the national liberation movement. To invalidate 
this charge, the Soviet Union must take a stronger stand than it normally 
would take.? And the Soviet Union has had to ccunter the Chinese attempt 
to deprive the Soviets of a role in the underdeveloped world, as car be seen, 


* Any views expressed in this paper are those of the author. They should not be 
interpreted as reflecting the views of The RAND Corporation or the official >pinion or 
policy of any of its governmental or private research sponsors. The author 5 indebted 
to several members, and in particular to Herbert S. Dinerstein, of the Socal Science 
Department, for their assistance in the preparation of this article. 

1See the section on the National Liberation Movement in “The Program of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” Pravda, November 2, 1951. Also see “Replies 
of N. S. Khrushchev to Questions of Editors of The Gharaian Times, Alger Republicain, 
Le Peuple, and Botateung,” Pravda, December 22, 1963; M. A. Suslov report at the 
CC. of C.P.S.U. Plenum on February 14, 1964, in Pravia, April 3, 1964; L I. Brezh- 
nev’s speech at a meeting in the Kremlin Palace of Congresses on November 5, 1964, in 
Pravda, November 7, 1964: and “USSR and the Nationa! Liberaticn Struggle” Pravda, 
June 28, 1965. 

2 See Herbert Dinerstein’s “Rivalry in Underdevelopecé Areas,” Problems of Commu- 
nism, March-April 1964, pp. 64-72 in general and p. 72 in particular where he arrives at 
the conclusion that “It is more likely that the Chinese will be able to influence Soviet 
policy more effectively in open apposition than when forced to pretend to 2 common 
policy,” since the Soviet Union will have to act in underdeveloped areas ia order to 
retain its revolutionary leadership. 
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for example, in the Chinese opposition to Soviet admission to the Afro- 
Asian Conference. 

The third reason for Soviet support for the national liberation movement 
is to prepare the ground for the eventual transition of the liberated peoples 
and new states to socialism and communism.® This is cited in Soviet publi- 
cations as the ultimate justification for supporting the liberation movement 
with political, economic, and military means. To substantiate the correct- 
ness of this course, the Soviet spokesmen point out that even today many 
of the new states have the opportunity to develop along the road leading 
to socialism and to avoid the capitalist stage as a result of the aid received 
from the socialist countries. 

However, pursuit of these goals by the U.S.S.R. sometimes involves it in 
serious contradictions with pursuit of other goals. The Soviet policies 
toward Indonesia in the West Irian and the Malaysian disputes illustrate 
the difficulties in assigning priorities to its various goals. 

The Soviet Union has consistently viewed Indonesia as a case of national 
liberation. Consequently, one could assume that Indonesia would be assured 
of Soviet support in both disputes, especially since Indonesia can qualify 
for such support on the basis of the three reasons discussed above. On the 
surface this appeared to be the case. As long as Indonesia was harassing 
the Dutch and creating disruptive problems for Dutch-U-S. relations, the 
Soviet Union, by supporting Indonesia in general and on the West Irian 
issue in particular, weakened the Western alliance and simultaneously won 
a new ally, or so it appeared. Furthermore, Soviet aid was competing with 
the Western aid and thus was making Indonesia less dependent on the West 
and the United States, and more on the Soviet Union. Consequently, Soviet 
support of Indonesia was open and clear. However, when Indonesia began 
to pursue its policy of confrontation against Malaysia, the situation be- 
came more complex and Soviet support was of a different kind. This paper 
will examine the differences in Soviet policy toward Indonesia on the West 
Trian and Malaysian issues. 


Differences in Soviet Support of Indonesia in the . 
West Irian and Malaysian Disputes* . 
Although the Soviet Union has applied the label of national liberation to 


3 In discussing future development of the underdeveloped countries, the Soviet sources 
generally identify-it as “non-capitalist” rather than “socialist.” Pravda, January 31, 
1965, explained this term in referring to countries with weak capitalist development: 
“The non-capitalist road represents the road of the transition to socialism of the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries under conditions in which the world is divided into 
two opposite social systems, a road of transition with active support on the part of the 
socialist countries.” 

* NOTE: Although this paper examines Soviet policy mainly under Khrushchev, a 
review of the post-Khrushchev literature indicates that the Brezhnev-Kosygin-Mikoyan 
leadership continues to follow the policy evolved under him. Initial Soviet reaction to 
Singapore’s departure from Malaysia does not appear to change this policy. 
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both the Indonesian claim to West Irian and the Indonesian controntation 
with Malaysia, the situations differ greatly. The dispute over West Irian 
was a conflict between a mew state and a colonial power. The ccnflict be- 
tween Malaysia and Indonesia is a conflict betw2en two new state. 

An examination of actual Soviet policy shows that ix fact the Soviet 
Union has not viewed the situations as identical. These differing eppraisals 
are reflected in (1) the official Soviet statement of support in each case, 
(2) news media treatment, (3) Soviet treatment of Malaysia as en “emer- 
gent” state, and (4) the hesitant character of Soviet support for Indonesian 
claims in the Malaysian dispute. 

Official Soviet Position in Each Case: In the West Irian case, Soviet 
policy and statements left no doubt that the Soviet Union was stpporting 
Indonesian claims fully. First, the Soviet Union concluded a military agree- 
ment with Indonesia in January 1961, and implemented it. Further, the 
Soviet Government continued, in February 1962,5 to support Indonesia 
after Sukarno issued a call to action in December 1961. Mikcyan and 
Vershynin visited Indonesia in the summer of 1962, and Mikoyen recon- 
firmed and strengthened the Soviet verbal support of the Indonesian stand.® 
Soviet support continued until the Dutch yielded, and the dispute was 
settled in August 1962. 

After the settlement, the Soviet Union has cited on various eccasions 
its support of Indonesia in the West Irian controversy rather then in the 
ongoing Malaysian dispute. For example, in December 1962, Kh-ushchev 
singled West Irian out in his report to the Supreme Soviet as an example of 
Soviet support; in December 1963, Khrushchev gave West Irien as an 
example of the type of territorial disputes whick fall under the [beration 
category; in February 1964, Suslov used West “rian in his report on the 
Sino-Soviet polemic as one of the examples to show that the Soviet Union 
supports the national liberation movement; and in May 1964, Khrushchev 
again used West Irian to illustrate the Soviet stard on the liberation issue.” 

Only haltingly and under pressure, or so it would appear, were tke Soviet 
leaders brought to take a position on the Malaysian dispute. First of all, 
the Soviet Government has not issued an official public government state- 
. ment comparable to the one on West Irian, but has revealed its =volving 
position in various speeches and Indgnesian-Soviet communiques b2ginning 
in May 1964. . 

‘The Soviet position can be summarized as follovs:® (1) The Soviet Union 
supports the liberation struggle in Malaysia and specifically ¿æ North 


4See Guy J. Pauker, “General Nasution’s Mission to Moscow,” Asian Survey, March 
1961, pp. 13-22. 

5 Pravda, February 9, 1962; Izvestiia, February 10, 1962 

8 Pravda, July 23, 1962; Soviet-Indonesian Communique, Pravda, July 25, 1962. 

T Pravda, December 13, 1962, January 4, 1964, April 3, 1964; Izvestiia, May 20, 1964. 

8 See various speeches, especially by A. I. Mikoyan, starting in May 1964 and the 
Soviet-Indonesian Communiques in Pravda, July 17 and October 2, 1964. 
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Kalimantan (Sabah and Sarawak), (2) the Soviet Union jointly with Indo- 
nesia and other peoples opposes neocolonialist plans in Malaysia and any 
other such plans in Asia or Africa, (3) in line with the second point the 
Soviet Union is assisting Indonesia in its fight against neocolonialist plans, 
of which Malaysia is considered to be a tool, (4) the Soviet Union favors a 
referendum in and the British withdrawal from Malaysia. The Soviet state- 
ments distinguish the fight against neocolonialism from the struggle against 
Malaysia per se. In other words, the Soviet Union opposes the British 
presence in Malaysia, rather than the new state itself. 

Although Sukarno has opposed Malaysia before and since its birth in 
September 1963, it was not until May 1964 in Japan and June 1964 in 
Indonesia that Mikoyan publicly supported Indonesia and promised arms 
for the confrontation. This delay was rather surprising since high-level 
(reported but not publicized) Soviet-Indonesian contacts had taken place 
in September and November 1963,® and Khrushchev had accorded the 
confrontation some laudatory but noncommittal remarks in October 1963.1 

News Media Treatment: Soviet news reporting on the West Irian crisis, 
especially at the climax, was detailed and frequent. But in the Malaysian 
case, the more tense the relations between Indonesia and Malaysia became, 
the less attention the Soviet news media devoted to the dispute. The Soviet 
reader would have had to rely on a careful reading of Mikoyan’s May and 
June speeches to learn that a critical situation existed. Pravda and Izvestiia 
in their news columns only gave the impression that there was some sort 
of a crisis over the formation of Malaysia in Southeast Asia and that Indo- 
nesia was right because she was fighting imperialism, colonialism and neo- 
colonialism. In August 1964, a Moscow broadcast called Malaysian reports 
of Indonesian invasion “mythical,” but on September 201! Pravda referred 
in an aside to the dispatch of Indonesian paratroopers to Malaya on Sep- 
tember 2—-an event reported in the Western press at the beginning of 
September and debated in the Security Council in mid-September. Subse- 
quently, occasional reference has been made to “partisans,” but there has 
been no reference to the fact that these “partisans” were Indonesian, thus 
conveying the impression that they are of local origin. Although ‘Soviet 
reporting has come down on the Indonesian side of the conflict, it has either . 
been scanty or tardy or both, with unjform emphasis on the interpretation 
that Indonesia is being threatened rather than Malaysia. 

Soviet Appraisal of the Possible Independence and Viability of Malaysia: 
The thrust of the Soviet comment on the Indonesian-Malaysian crisis is that 
Great Britain is the real culprit, and that once she leaves, differences can 
be peacefully settled, since Malaysia will then enjoy genuine rather than 
formal independence. In the West Irian case, on the contrary, the Soviet 
Union approved, if not encouraged, Indonesian action against the Dutch 

9 Krasnaia zvezda, September 14, 1963; Pravda, November 20, 22, 23, and 24, 1963. 


10 Pravda, October 27, 1963. 
11 Pravda, September 26, 1964. 
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and, according to rumors which circulated in Djakarta, preferred the non- 
peaceful settlement of the dispute.!? The Soviets never expected Papua to 
become a state, whereas Malaysia’s future was left open. It is nozeworthy 
that the initial prediction that Malaysia, like the artificial British creations 
of the West Indian Federation and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, would break up was reveat2d in 1964 only occasionally and without 
much confidence. As far as can te ascertained, this prediction was not re- 
peated in 1965 until after Singap>re’s departure on August 9. In February 
1964, the Soviet Ambassador ir Indonesia found it necessary to deny 
formally rumors that the Soviet Union was interested in establishing diplo- 
matic relations with Malaysia. 

Most Soviet sources speak of Malaysia as a de facto if not a de jare state 
despite the added qualification, “so-called” state# Ard, finally, when 
Malaysia was seated on the UN Security Council in January 1965, an event 
which led to Indonesia withdrawal from the United Nations, ths Soviet 
press merely reported the seating without comment at first. Subsequent 
reaction reflected Indonesian objections. 

Hesitancy and Uncertainty of Soviet Support of Indonesian Clcims: In 
the West Irian case, the Soviet Union repeatedly described West Irian as 
Indonesian, but in the Malaysien case, the Soviet Union has zonfined 
itself to backing Sukarno’s demands for a referendum. Only once has it 
specifically backed a claim to territory, North Borneo. The style of the 
support was revealing. In a speech in Japan on May 16, 1964, Mikoyan 
supported the claim to North Bcrneo, but the Soviet press omitted that 
crucial point and any reference tc Malaysia in its summary of MZkoyan’s 
speech,15 

According to a March 21, 1964, Moscow broadcast, rumors were circu- 
lating in Indonesia that the Soviet stand on the Malaysian issue was not 
clear. In the broadcast which mentioned the rumor and in others which 
did not, Moscow Radio tried to counter this Jack of clarity by ci-ing the 
support given Indonesia to that Gate and the support given to other new 
states in general. 

Furthermore, the Indonesian press reported Soviet commitments on 

-which the Soviet press was silent. For „example, in November 1963, an 
Indonesian foreign office source reported that Ambassador Mikhai ov had 
reassured Indonesia of the Soviet Union’s “continued support for President 


12 Guy J. Pauker, “The Soviet Challenge in Indonesia,” Foreign Affairs, July 1962, 
p. 613. 

18 Djakarta domestic broadcast on Fekruary 21, 1964. 

14For example, Kommunist vooruzeennykh sil [The Communist of the Armed 
Forces] had the following in an article on new Asian and African states: “Tae Asian 
continent also has states (Pakistan, The Philippines, The Federation of Malarsia, and 

. others) which are formally independent but in fact are greatly dependent or foreign 

monopoly .. .,” #10, May 1964, p. 35. 

15 New York Times, The Japan Tim2s, Pravda, Mzy 17, 1964. The press ased the 
term “North Borneo” which probably referred to bcth Sabah and Sarawak. 
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Sukarno’s campaign to break up the Federation of Malaysia.” In May 
1964, prior to Mikoyan’s trip to Japan, the Indonesians reported such a 
commitment and Moscow was again silent. ; 

For their part, Indonesians have carefully avoided giving unequivocal 
support to Soviet participation in the forthcoming Afro-Asian Conference. 
Some bargaining appears to have taken place between the Soviet Union 
and Indonesia over this issue. What agreement, if any, was reached is 
obscure, but it seems that at least in part, the Soviets traded their support 
of Indonesia’s confrontation against Malaysia for some uncertain Indo- 
nesian position, which appears to be simply refraining from taking either 
the Chinese or the Soviet side. 

Conclusions 

Indonesians by their policy toward Malaysia presented the Soviets with 
hard choices. Soviet support of the Indonesian confrontation with Malaysia 
on the model of support in the West Irian dispute would have led to the 
following costs. It would have disturbed the détente with the United States 
(which did not exist earlier), and it would have foreclosed the possibility 
of useful Soviet relations with Malaysia in the future. It would also have 
forced the Soviet Union to choose sides not between a colonial power and 
new state but between two new states. It would thus not only have set a 
precedent for the future but also have incurred the disapproval of such new 
states as the United Arab Republic which recognizes Malaysia. Further- 
more, an open approval of Indonesian dispatch of guerrillas into Malaysia 
would also have placed the Soviet Union in a position of sanctioning the 
“export of revolution,” a practice the Soviets publicly disclaim. 

On the other hand, open opposition to Indonesian policy would have 
proved the Chinese contention that the Soviet Union has no genuine interest 
in national liberation movements and would have further strengthened 
Chinese infiuence in Indonesia. Furthermore, the Soviets would have run 
squarely counter to the policy of the Communist Party of Indonesia which 
has identified itself with the confrontation policy. The Soviets have, there- 
fore, adopted a compromise policy of grudging support for the Indonesians 
on the Malaysian issue. And like most compromise strategies, this one has 
not been very rewarding. 





NADIA DERKACH is a member of the Social Science Department of The RAND Cor- 
poration. 
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Charles J. Adams, ed. A Reader’s Guide to the Great Religioas. (New 
York, N.Y.: The Free Press, 1965. 364 pp.) 


Eight bibliographic essays, each of them written by a well-known scholar, 
which evaluate the primary and secondary source-materials pertaining to 
the major religions of the modern world. Included are essays on Buddhism, 
Hinduism, and Islam, togetker with two sections on the religions of China 
and Japar. Valuable as a reference work, especially for students having 
limited knowledge of the literature. 


Defense Studies Project, Australian Institute of Internationai Affairs. 
Nuclear Dispersal in Asia and the Indo-Pacific Region. (Vencouver, 
Canada: University of British Columbia, 1965. 101 pp.) 


The work is based upon a seminar conducted cn behalf of the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs by the Defense Studies Project oi the De- 
partment cf Political Science, Australian National University. Som2 twenty 
Australian citizens drawn from military, civilian governmental, and aca- 
demic life conducted the seminar on September 5—6, 1964. A resume of the 
seminar, comments by the participants, and the background pavers, to- 
gether with a summary written by the well-known specialist, A. L. Burns, 
make up this volume. The data and conclusions are most interesting when 
compared with similar studies undertaken in the United States. 


Michael Field. The Prevailing Wind — Witness in Indo-Chinz. (Lon- 
don, England: Methuen and Co. Lid., 1965. 392 tp.) 


A sophis-icated British journalist writes of his seven years (1953-1963) 
in Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, and South Vietnam, as corresponder. for the 
Daily Telegraph. The author >Drovides a wealth of interviews, character and 
personality evaluations, and on-the-scenes policical appraisals. On the 
whole; this is a work marked by a high level of insight, careful field work, 

‘and basic objectivity. It is perhaps the mest intelligent, most kalanced 
journalistic account of contemporary Southeast Asian politics yet published. 


Clifford Geertz. The Social History of an Indonesian Town. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1965.217 pp.) 


A sensitive study of the development during the last century of a small 
Javanese tcwn by one of the leading American cultural anthropologists. 
This work, based upon field research conducted in, 1952—1954, serves in 
part as a case-study of certain general theses advanced in the euthor’s 
earlier work, AGRICULUTRAL INVOLUTION: THE PROCESSES OF 
ECOLOGICAL CHANGE IN INDONESIA. New interpretations are ad- 
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vanced concerning such significant issues as the causes of “dualism” in 
Javanese society and the nature of the Indonesian urbanization process, 
and a very interesting local election is chronicled in detail. 


Morton H. Halperin and Dwight H. Perkins. Communist China and 
Arms Control. (Cambridge, Mass.: East Asian Research Center, 1965. 
191 pp.) 

A policy-oriented study focusing upon the likely attitudes and positions 
of Communist China regarding arms control. An introductory survey of 
Chinese foreign policy goals and perceptions, the relationship between 
foreign and domestic policies, and economic aspects of Chinese policy is 
followed by more detailed evaluations of military capacities and objectives. 
This work was written by two young social scientists, but it reflects in part 
the views of a wider group of specialists who concentrated upon the issues 
raised here at a ten-day Conference in July 1964. A stimulating and com- 
pact analysis of an extremely important problem. 


Frank H. H. King. Money and Monetary Policy in China, 1845-1895. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1965. 330 pp.) 


This monograph explains the nature of the nineteenth century Chinese 
monetary system, focusing upon the question of its adaptability to chang- 
ing requirements. The author’s broader interest lies in the problem of why 
nineteenth and early twentieth century China failed to develop, and in the 
concluding chapter of this study, he advances some interesting hypotheses 
and suggests the types of research that are needed before this problem can 
be solved. 


D. W. Y. Kwok. Scientism in Chinese Thought, 1900-1950. (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Press, 1965. 231 pp.) 


A brief monograph concentrating upon the triumph of “scientism” in the 
intellectual community of modern China, and the relationship of this victory 
to the rise of Marxism. The author, an intellectual historian, treats various 
intellectuals who were key figures in the great philosophic debates that , 
swept China in the early twentieth’ century: Wu Chih-hui, Ch’en Tu-hsiu, | 
and Hu Shih among others. A reflective study that should pave the way for 
further research. 


Mohammad A ub Khan. Pakistan Perspective. (Washington, D.C.: 
Embassy of Pakistan, no date. 110 pp.) 


The reproduction of major speeches and articles written by Pakistan’s 
President, Mohammad ‘Ayub Khan between 1960 and 1964. Very useful in 
giving the views of Pakistan’s top leader on such subjects as democracy, 
economic development, an ideology for Pakistan, relations with the United 
States, and the conflict with India. 
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Manning, Nash. The Golder. Road to Mcdernity— Village Life in 
Contemporary Burma. (New York, N.Y.: John Wiley and Sons, 1965. 
333 pp.) 

An excellent study of two Burmese villages, Nondwin, “an ordinary vi_- 
lage of dzy zone Burma,” and Yadaw, “a wet rice, irrigated economy.” The 
author explores in depth many facets of. the economic, political, and social 
life of Upper Burma, and provides us with one of the finest monagraphs yet 
producec of its type. The author’s conclusions have both policy and thec- 
retical implications that should >e studied closely. 


Donald E. Nuechterlein. Thailand and the St-uggle for Southeast Asiz. 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 1965, 279 £p.) 


A most timely study in view of recent developments, undertaken by aa 
author with both academic and governmental qualifications. Mr. Neuchter- 
lein explores the relationship between Thai domestic and foreign policy in 
some detail, and focuses upon the issue of SEATO and other measures ir 
volved ir. Thai security. It is bis contention that in the final amalysis, the 
future of Thailand—as well as that of other Southeast Asian countries— 
will be decided in Washington, by American policy decisions. 


Cranley Onslow, ed. Asian Economic Development. (New Yerk, N.Y 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. 243 pp.) 


Studies, completed between January 1963 and February 1954, of tha 
problems of economic development in six nations of South and Southeast 
Asia, with a lengthy comparative evaluation of the case-studies presentec, 
written zs a concluding section by the editor. The nations covered arə 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Malaya, Pakistan, and Thailand, and each essay 
has been written by a national of the country concerned whe has had 
practical experience in the field of economic policy and planning The data 
and the hypotheses presented here are of considerable interest, whether o? 
_ not one agrees with some of the conclusions. 


Walt Sheldon. The Honorable Conquerors — The Occupation of Japan, 
1945-1952. (New York, N.Y.: The Macmillan Company,, 1965. 336 pp.) 


A highly readable, anecdotal account of the American occupat_on, which 
by portraying human reactions and situations at many levels, underlines 
some of the significant elements of American-Jepanese relations during the 
past twenty years. The author’s zenerdlizations will sometimes be questioned 
by specialists, and inevitably, number of ov2rsimplifications eccur, bu: 
certain themes are introduced which are ofien overlooked in scholéry studies 
of this period. 
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ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATION, SOCIAL SELF-IDENTITY, 
AND JAPANESE ECONOMIC GROWTH 


GEORGE A. DeVOS 





The propositions set forth in this paper are two-fold. First, 
given Japanese culture, especially its expressive values related to the preva- 
lent patterns of psychological-organization found among Japanese of the 
late Tokugawa period, it is not surprising that Japan developed quickly 
into the first industrial power of Asia. Second, the ethno-economics and 
political theory developed by the Japanese themselves as an ideology 
directing their modernization is best understood from the standpoint of 
Japanese culture and personality variables, and a simplistic application of 
either Western classical economics or Marxian theory is not helpful to an 
understanding of the relative success of Japanese industrialization. 

A Critique of 19th Century Economics from a Cross-Cultural Perspective 

One cannot develop a valid science of economics that holds for all soci- 
eties without seeing man as a social-psychological animal as well as one 
governed by political or economic principles in the production and dis- 
tribution of goods. Both Marxian economic theory and that of classical 
economics, creatures of 19th century social science, place too heavy em- 
phasis on man as functioning rationally toward the achievement of instru- 
mental goals. The Marxian dictum that religion is an opiate would seem to 
refer to a vast spectrum of seemingly irrational behavior on the part of 
unenlightened or duped masses who refused to be motivated to a proper 
extension of their own interests through revolutionary self-assertion. 

In similar fashion, in the vision of theorists of a free economy (related to 
the Protestant religious ethic of personal salvation and blended at the end 
of the 19th century with social Darwinism), economic success is equated 
not only with self-justification in religious terms, but is viewed as evidence 
of biological superiority in a competitive world where only the fit desérve to 
survive. With this later philosophy, it is entirely consistent to consider - 
specific races and societies as relatively inferior, and sometimes requiring 
the guidance and supervision of those who have demonstrated their fitness 
to govern others. i ` 

In the latter half of the 20th century, such self-satisfied appraisals of 
social and intellectual superiority, among theoreticians at least, have given 
way to new philosophies. The communist revolutionary ideology is being 
countered by attempts at some form of evolutionary capitalism which seeks 
to find social means whereby human economic standards everywhere are 
raised, lest unregulated explosive population growth in many societies 
eventuates in irremediable political upheaval. Yet, proponents of both 
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ideologies face considerable frustration when they seek to actualize pro- 
grams to bring about economic betterment, whether their pregrams are 
based on the communist theory that people can be rationally motivated to 
act out of some totalifarian concept of altruistic social interest cr the capi- 
talist approach that seeks to induce individuals to benefit the general good 
by acting out of motives of enlightened self-interest. These difficulties are 
not only apparent in the application of these programs to economic-political 
satellites, but they are also manifest within the Soviet Union and :he United 
States. Traditional rationalist economic theories, whether communist or 
capitalist, based as they are on the primacy of economic rationality and the 
application of political power as a means of implementing planning, tend to 
ignore determinants of human behavior related to specific cultural traditions 
and general psychological processes. 

Direct concern with the difficulties experienced in actualizing economic 
goals has had some effect on recent theory. Modern economists, dealing in- 
creasingly with the non-western world, place gr2ater value on the study of 
cultural traditions by historians and anthropologists as a baszs for the 
understanding of the economic development of a particular country. Some 
even have come to realize that classical economizs itself has been a product 
of Western culture. As such, it is what might be termed an “ethne-econom- 
ics,” rather than a science based on postulates that bear up well when 
examined cross-culturally.t 


The Role of Psychology in Economic Theory 

But while the relevance of political science, Aistory, anthropo ogy, and 
sociology to understanding the course of economic development >f a par- 
ticular society is conceded, there is still a general reluctance to acknowledge 


1 Economics is not the only social science affected by ethnocentric cultural assump- 
tions. One can quickly point to the ‘study of achievement motivation by American 
psychologists to indicate the presence of underlying culturally incuced assumptions in 
the study of motivation. McClelland (D. C. McCleland, The Achievirg Society 
(Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1961]), Atkinson (J. W. Atkinson, 
Motives in Fantasy, Action, and Society [Princetcn, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc, 
1958]), and other social psychologists find it expedient in analyzing projective psy- 
chological data related to achievement to contrast what they term “need acKievement” 
* with “need affiliation.” That is, American stories tend tc show achievement themes or 
affiliation themes as governing behavior sgmewhat in opposition to one anozher. 

Concern with family or with types of interpersonal relationships of a Jependent 
nature are alternatives contrasting with concerns with individua? motivation to get 
ahead in the world. Those rated high on “need achievement” tend therefore te rate low 
on “need affiliation” and vice-versa. In the application of these studies to particular 
ethnic groups, however, some difficulty was experienced. When these methods of assess- 
ment were tried with Japanese-Americans, they did not work very well. Im spite of 
their manifest behavior which demonstrated occupatiomally and educatiomlly need 
achievement patterns, on the measurements used they rated too highly on “reed affili- 
ation” rather than “need achievement” as it was defined operationally in the particular 
study. (Fred Strodtbeck, personal communication.) Their answers did not ccnform to 
the expected American ideology underlying American ach_evement patterns. They were 
paying too much attention to familial concerns in answering the test to rate high on 
“need achievement.” j 
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the relevance of psychology as a social science—neglect which still leads to 
serious theoretical difficulties. Some knowledge of psychological processes 
adds another dimension to understanding the vicissitudes involved in eco- 
nomic development. An understanding of irrational motives as related to 
expressive behavior acts as a corrective to what might be termed the instru- 
mental bias still found in most social science.” Man, in creating a meaning 
for his existence, no matter in what culture, orients himself toward nature 
and his fellow men in terms of values not directly derived from “instru- 
mental” activities or goals. He derives satisfaction from forms of behavior 
that are “expressive” of psychological processes, as well as being guided 
by rationally conceived goals that direct his behavior toward the realization 
of culturally defined ends. The study of psychology reveals why this is so. 
When psychological principles are applied to the understanding of the 
learning processes and means by which goals are internalized or activated in 
any particular culture, we gain clues to why people of this culture behave 
the way they do, and why it is difficult to modify their behavior to conform 
to some form of planned change, be it economic or political in nature. 

Being socialized within a particular culture may in many subtle ways 
incapacitate as well as facilitate the actualization of goals set by the politi- 
cally dominant element of the society. The degree of sustained effort that 
one puts into adult occupational roles, including the work role, is deter- 
mined not only by immediate social inducements but by a complex series 
of prior experiences.’ 

It is precisely the neglect of the expressive, persistently irrational, ele- 
ments in man’s social behavior, that often confounds economic programs 
based too heavily on abstract theories of economic and political behavior. 
Expressive behavior is found institutionalized not only in the religious life 
of the people or in its art, but also in the very patterns of social and sex 
relations in family life to which a group is heavily committed. To under- 
stand what motivates members of a particular culture, one must place 


2Parson’s description of the dichotomy between instrumental and expressive social 
role relationships is congenial to the following argument. Talcott Parsons, Robert Bales, 
and Edward A. Shils, Working Papers in the Theory of Action (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1953.) ° 7 . 

3 One might cite here briefly, by way of jllustration, the work of Inkeles, Bauer, and 
others, who have worked at the research center of Harvard University. R. Bauer, The 
New Man in Soviet Psychology (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1952); R. Bauer, 
A. Inkeles, and .C. Kluckhohn, How the Soviet System Works (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1956); A. Inkeles, E. Hanfmann, and H. Beier, “Model Personality and 
Adjustment to the Soviet Socio-Political System,” in Bert Kaplan, ed., Studying Per- 
sonality Cross-Culturally (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co., 1961). 

These authors point out the continuous tension between the dedicated party members 
whose psychological structure is congruent with national objectives, on the one hand, 
and the large mass of ordinary Russians, on the other, who cannot be mobilized suffi- 
ciently to the satisfaction of the political cadres to carry out the economic programs 
put forward by the social planners. The type of psychological derivative of previous 
cultural patterns operates as a continual source of disharmony and frustration to those 
seeking to effectuate new economic and social programs. 
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political or economic motives within their proper social-psycholcgical con- 
text. What gives man “meaning” are ideas and values imbedced in the 
symbols of social life. The economic system of the culture itself must be 
seen in expressive as Well as instrumental terms. Some of the profundity 
in Max Weber’s sociological analysis derives trom his recognit.on of the 
role of what he terms “meaning” in social processes.* 

The sacred cow of India confutes Indian economic development. As an 
expressive symbol, however, it points up several of the anti-economic values 
of Hindu culture. From the standpoint of behevior recalcitrant to the ra- 
tional programs of the economist, every culture has some form of sacred 
cow. It is from this vantage point that I would like to briefly exemine in a 
psychological frame of reference, the achievement orientation of the Japa- 
nese as related to their economic growth. 

For many economists viewing economic prog-ess in Japan, the Japanese 
family system may seem to some degree to be analogous to the sacred cow 
of India. It has been seen by some as an impediment to a mora rational 
form of modernization of the Japanese economy. But it can ke demon- 
strated with some cogency that, looked at historically, particularied tradi- 
tional Japanese social values as they were inculcated within tke context 
of family life were to no small extent responsitle for a prevailirg type of 
personal motivation expressed both in government policy implementation 
and in social relationships around work that made possible the rapid indus- 
trial modernization in Japan. Both in its instrumental as well as its ex- 
pressive aspects, socialization within the Japenese family incvlcated in 
many Japanese a type of self-motivated achievement orientation which, 
present in a sufficiently numerous segment of tke population, made it pos- 
sible to adequately man the operation of the society that was teing self- 
consciously guided toward gaining a position oi eminence in a world that 
was then exclusively dominated by Western states. 

This adventure in modernization was peopled by participants in govern- 
ment, in education, and in newly founded economic enterprises -hat were 
guided and organized by a quasi-religious paternalistic familism that 
united.more than it divided into economic classes, created more harmony 

„than dissension, more morale than alienation. Japanese familism in its 
psychological and attitudinal aspects has been a strong integrative force 
placing constraints toward cooperation on ell segments of the society. For 
contrast, one might compare it to the type of familism reported for southern 
Italy. Banfield’ describes what he terms “Amoral Familism” as operative 
in the southern Italian family. The family is < fortress held against the 
outside society which is perceived with hostility and distrust. Life and 


4Cf. Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organisation (Glencoe, Ii.: 
The Free Press, 1947), pp. 88ff. H. Gerth and C. W. Milis, From Max Weber. Essays in 
Sociology (New York: Galaxy, 1958), pp. 350ff. Talcott Parsons, The Swucture of 
Social Action (Glencoe, IlL: The Free Press, 1949), pp. 6€6ff. 

5 Edward Banfield, The Moral Basis of a Backward Community (Glencoe, IN.: The 
Free Press, 1958). 
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social relationships are perceived as tragic and defeating—there is a general 
tone of pessimism, deprivation, and distrust of both man and nature. This 
type of familism is in direct contrast to that obtaining in Japan, where the 
community beyond the family is united by a network of interpenetrating 
obligations and expectations. The individual Japanese may be concerned 
with personal inadequacies and the difficulties of his environment, but he 
does not perceive himself as being defeated by the potential malevolence 
of his fellow men. He sustains himself by hard work and ultimately ac- 
complishes some social goal—he remains optimistic through adversity and 
does not come to view society with distrust. He may fear standing out 
unduly from his fellow men, but he disguises such fear by emphasis on 
cooperation rather than defense or retreat. Above all, he is guided by a 
sense of self dedication. 

Many of the political and even economic leaders of Meiji Japan operated 
within a framework where such dedication as a consuming expressive need 
was not a rare quality. They could count on others—now not dedicated 
to feudal loyalties, but to advancing the totally conceived national interest. 
The Meiji period found the leaders and followers of the warriors and farm- 
ing and mercantile classes joined in common enterprises, as well as edu- 
cated toward the realization of common policies in the schools. The Japa- 
nese intellectuals, whatever their experience of strain suffered in the course 
of relating Westernized conceptions of science and economic rationality to 
their own country, or to their personal lives, were not overwhelmed. The 
Japanese values were not inundated but, during the Meiji period at least, 
crested this tide of new experiences. 

Thus, the assimilation of aspects of Western culture did not alienate the 
leadership from the common people. The expressive ties of an intricately 
interwoven family society did not break. Also, from a psychological per- 
spective, the new leadership in significant numbers learned to dedicate 
themselves to newly evolving social roles, the manner of dedication peculi- 
arly derived from the previous Japanese culture. This sense of dedication 
did not become individualistically conceptualized as in Western en- 
trepreneurial terms, but was permeated with a strong sense of social service. 
Not only the warrior gave his life, but also the bureaucrat, the educator, . 
even the humble conductor running the railroad station—all derived “mean- 
ing” in Weber’s terms from their occupational roles. They did not work 
only to earn their survival or to aggrandize themselves. Many worked out of 
a sense of self-realization, family and national justification. 

This paternalistic structure of society in individual psychological terms 
was motivated from within, The early experiences of family life were suffi- 
ciently rewarding and gratifying to give life sufficient meaning without any 
transcending recourse to more universalistic roles and values or individuated 
purposes as occurred under a more universalist Western social philosophy. 

In another article, in the context of Japanese suicide,® I have discussed 


8 George DeVos, “Role Narcissism and the Etiology of Japanese Suicide,” prepared 
for the First International Congress of Social Psychiatry (London: August 1964). 
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the extreme form of dedicatior. to a particularistic social role thet one found 
within Japanese culture. This dedication to social role was orfzinally part 
of the samurai sense ,of self. With the abolition of the samurai class, the 
seeking of self-actualization was transmuted into the role o? the Meiji 
government bureaucrat, into the role of teache-, or into the role of entrepre- 
neur. This type of dedication stemming from the internalization of social 
values that occurred within the family staffed the new bureaucracy as well 
as the economic and political parts of the social system with -he type of 
individuals that had sufficient morale to make these parts work with a fair 
degree of success. There was a feeling of “‘we-ness” in the society, a sharing 
in which class divisions did not interfere with a sense of coorerativeness 
of purpose throughout the sociaty. The former samurai, as a member of an 
educated class, became devote] to the total national polity, including the 
rural folk. A tremendous resource of human energy was directed into new 
channels, An important factor of the family system and the reo-ganization 
of the society in familial terms which cannot be overlooked is thet it helped 
maintain a high morale and did not permit energies to be dissipated by an 
undue amount of social dissension or apathy in the face of economic change. 

There was a dedication to role in all minor jobs which at times ap- 
proached the ludicrous,” but at other times kept the system wcrking in a 
manner which was frequently net possible in European countries which were 
trying to reorganize in industriel terms. The paternalism within :he system 
stressed obligations on the part of superiors as well as their subordinates. 
Occupational security was held dominant over efficiency of operation. But 
what looked inefficient on the sirface from an impersonal economic stand- 
point on a day-by-day level, cver the long p2riod maintained concerted 
group action. Crippling dissension appeared only in rare instamces. 

For stable industries, Japanese modernizatior. was aided by the fact that 
job security was considered moze important than wages—where industries 
became stable they looked to the “fringe welfare benefits” of th workers, 
and would keep an uneconomic worker force -ather than fire what were 
perceived to be faithful workers. 

Cofwversely, in less stable industries, the rural family ties alsc provided 
- an economic as well as emotional cushion in case of unemploymert. Family 
‘members were readily reabsorbed within a rural village. Ther did not 
simply become unattached urben proletariats faced with the tozal conse- 
quences of particular economic reversals, as occurred under European 
conditions of industrialization. 

Some of the major factors offen referred to in purely economic analysis 
of the rapid industrialization amd economic expansion of Meiji Japan, if 
more closely scrutinized, were in actuality derived from the psychologically 


7 Thomas Raucat, The Honorable Picnic (New York: Viking Press, 1955). Under a 
pseudonym, “Thomas Raucat,” a Bdgium diplomat, im 1924, wrote a satcrical novel 
which points up in a most compelling fashion the obsessive rigidity found in small offi- 
cials in carrying out their functions. 
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satisfying familism permeating Japanese society. The above example of 
reabsorption of unemployed workers back into the village is often used 
simply as an economic explanation. A second explanation, usually discussed 
only in economic terms, is often related to governmental paternalism. The 
Meiji government sponsored and subsidized heavy industries that were 
subsequently taken over completely by private enterprises. This govern- 
ment paternalism prevented inefficient experimentation and possible loss by 
private entrepreneurs who could not immediately compete successfully in 
the international market. One can also see the characteristic of social trust 
in how the readiness to invest depended on trust in the government and its 
directives. Moreover, an appeal could be made to stoicism and frugality 
rather than to hedonistic qualifications in saving capital. In these factors 
and others, referred to by economists explaining Japan’s rapid industrializa- 
tion, one should point out the uniquely Japanese cultural psychological 
features found in their particularistic, paternalistic familism. 

In another dimension one might cite Lockwood,’ who, not disagreeing 
with the theory which interprets the rapid industrialization of Meiji Japan 
in terms of the government’s initiative and sponsoring of heavy industry 
which drew upon overpopulated farming villages for cheap labor, neverthe- 
less emphasized the more important role played by thousands of small- 
scale Japanese entrepreneurs who often with their own family members as 
employees, worked hard and long, and also saved capital. Here too, Lock- 
wood is pointing to the cultural psychology of the Japanese. The con- 
certed effort was on the part of families, not simply individuals. The house, 
not the person, was being advanced by the small entrepreneur. Again, one 
had a strong sense of self-motivated achievement, but in the context of 
affiliative needs, as they are sometimes called in psychological research.. 

Briefly, the role of the Japanese family as a socializing agent, as a perma- 
nent recourse in times of stress, as well as a keystone of Japanese social 
values, must be-considered in understanding both Japanese achievement 
motivation and the capacity for concerted group efforts which went into 
the rapid economic change witnessed in Japan. The point is that a sufficient 
percentage of the Japanese population was psychologically ready ta make 
government directed modernization succeed.® ; 

This consideration must not be removed from context, however. We are 
not suggesting an entirely new theory of economic development ignoring 
other complex determinants already considered amply by-the economic 


8 William W. Lockwood, The Economic Development of Japan: Growth and Struc- 
tural Change (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1954). 

9 In the Thematic Apperception Test analysis used by William Caudill and myself, 
we do not put achievement and affiliation in opposition to one another as has been 
done in some American research, for we find that in many instances they are inseparably 
interrelated in Japanese social attitudes. The motive for becoming successful as ex- 
pressed is often in terms of realizing the aspiration of parents or repaying them for 
past sacrifices and self-abnegation undergone on behalf of their children, Achievement 
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historian, but are simply attempting to bring into proper focus the type of 
motivational determinants thet must be considered*as an ess2ntial char- 
acteristic for any population to achieve social change. In the lest analysis, 
internally induced and lasting social change in the economic sphere must 
be congruent, to some exten:, with the psychological motivation of at 
least a good number of the participants in the economy. 
Critique of Hagen’s Theory of Social Change 

What we have to say here in good part runs parallel to the arguments of 
Everett E. Hagen in his recent volume On th2 Theory: of Socicl Change,’ 
but our contentions ahd propcsitions are somewhat different from his, His 
theory suggests innovation ard creative behavior due to a tendency for 
elements of the population io retreat when they become alienated from 
traditional values as a result o7 the loss of expected status within the tradi- 
tional society. While I would agree that seme such process seems to be in 
ferment at the end of the Tokugawa pericd in Japan, Hagen’s arguments 
still do not concern themselves with some unique features of Japanese 
psychology externally expressed in an ideological emphasis on future time 
orientation and the development of capacities for sustained apolication to 
tasks in the face of present frustrations towerd future goals. The virtues 
of endurance and perseverance, as expressive of a personality orientation, 
characterize Japanese culture to a degree not readily paralleled elsewhere. 

Nor is Japanese economic development to be explained simply in the 


for the -apanese American, as it is for the Japanese in Japan, is very often self- 
consciously considered a matter of repayment. It is couched in terms of tamily better- 
ment or sometimes more abstractly in terms of betterment of society generally. [Cf. 
William Caudill and George DeVos “Achievement, Calture, and Personality: The Case 
of the Japanese-Americans,” The American Antkrofologist, 58:6 (Dec. 1956), 1102- 
1126]. This concern with family anc patterns of interdependence among family members 
is an integral part of the type of adjustment made by the Japanése immigrants to 
American society. The record is clear. By middle class standards, the Japanese immi- 
grants have made a notably successful adjustmert in becoming Americans. The 
immigrart generation, averaging approximately eight years of schooling stressed the 
value of education to the extent that the American-born Issei have a mean of more 
than tŵc years college as compared with the American total average »f somewhere 
. over two years of high school. They have tended towards white-collar occupations. 
These méterials have been presented elsewhere. Sufice it to say that the evidence points 
behaviorally to a type of behavior within American scciety that can only be interpreted 
as demonstrating a strong achievement motivation. 

Using as criteria the stories of achievement concerrs in a series of stucies in J apan, 
we again found evidence everywhere, both rural and urban, that the Japanese as a 
culture are preoccupied with the realization of lorg-range goals. Ver~ often their 
stories resemble those given by American middle-clas individuals, but there are some 
notable cifferences, whereas in the American lower-class, and sometimes in the middle- 
class as well, problems related to the lack of realizat.on of a task are usually phrased 
in terms of insufficient motivation. In the Japanese -he problem is phrazed as one of 
inadequacy. 

10 Everett E. Hagen, On the Tieory of Social Change Eee Il.: Dorsey 
Press, 1962). 
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sense that the Japanese were ready to accept foreign values more readily 
than other Asia societies, since it was part of their tradition to do so. My 
position would be more that the political leaders of, the Meiji Restoration 
were able to call forth efforts on the part of the Japanese population re- 
lated to a reinterpretation of the familial structure of the society on the 
basis of a hierarchical system of loyalties which made deep emotional sense 
to the Japanese generally. It made emotional sense and was appealing to 
the Japanese because it was entirely consonant with learned behavior with- 
in the primary family that could be easily transmuted to the economic 
political plane in sustained work patterns phrased in social terms. The 
Japanese sense of accomplishment or achievement could only be satisfied 
ultimately by being defined as relevant to a sense of self as part of family, 
or part of something larger than the individualized self. The sense of self, 
for many Japanese, is realized only through repayment of deeply felt obli- 
gations. Should these not be fulfilled, a sense of intolerable guilt can arise. 
This sense of loyalty to authority and repayment of obligation stems from 
interactions of the child with parental behavior before there is any verbali- 
zation of an ideology of loyalty taking place beyond the primary family 
itself. Nevertheless, the emotional impact of life within the primary family 
sets the keystone to life’s meaning. The traditional family system must be 
perceived as having maintained a quasi-religious connotation for the adult 
Japanese. In his very perceptive work, Tokugawa Religion, Robert Bellah 
demonstrates from a somewhat different perspective that it was not uncom- 
mon in Tokugawa time to find religious affirmation of the virtue of work 
and the diligent pursuit of one’s occupation. Simplicity, frugality, and 
diligence were inseparably woven into the fabric on one’s filial duty to 
family and society and thence to the supernatural extension of the family. 
Such feelings, however, were also an emotionally relevant part of personal- 
ity integration, whether they were expressed secondarily in their religious 
system, or primarily as part of being a member of a Japanese family seeking 
continuity of the family through time. This sense of ‘self-justification 
through work, as Bellah pointed out, is remarkably similar to what has been 
called the Protestant ethic in Western culture. - 
Hagen notes the similarity of a,Puritan-like ethic in Japan, that of Eng-. 
lish non-conformism, and its doctrine that service to God lies in a diligent 
attempt to glorify him by making the earth fruitful. This doctrine in the 
English, Hagen points out, was associated with a deep pervasive sense: of 
guilt that is central to Puritan psychology. While he sees the same ethic 
appearing in Japan, Hagen does not presume that in Japan it was related 
in a similar fashion to a sense of guilt, but rather, as he sees it, from some 
of the written literature, to a sense of inadequacy and shame. This position 
is an unwarranted dissimilarity as far as the point of view that I espouse is 
concerned, namely, whereas a sense of guilt in the West was very often 


11 Robert Bellah, Tokugawa Religion (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957). 
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associated with individualized problems relatec to sexuality, in Japan, there 
was a strong sense of potential guilt if one strayed from the path of work. 
Only through repayment of parental efforts could one find sat-sfaction in 
life and freedom from a sense of guilt. I have discussed Japanese guilt 
formation elsewhere in the context of achievement and arranged marriage.!? 

To briefly recapitulate the argument here, in the paper or guilt and 
achievement, I cited evidence in detail that the continual conce-n of Japa- 
nese over questions of success and failure could not simply be explained 
in terms of concern with so-called “face” or sccial presence. Such explana- 
tions do not probe deeply enough into how tke Japanese intermalize their 
moral directives within the family setting. Guilt in Western maa has been 
traditionally related to a universalistic moral system which governs the 
handling of sexual and aggressive urges. The sense of guilt was related to 
the self in universalistically conceived directives. In Japan, to the contrary, 
the moral structure was much more related to the consequences of behavior 
on the family or the nation or a feudal fief conceived in famialistic terms. 
There is a psychological analogue between the sense of responsibility to 
parents in Japan for social conformity and achi2vement, and the traditional 
relationship found in the Protestant West between work activity and a 
personal relationship to the deity holds fast. Concisely stated, my argument 
is as follows. Guilt in many Japanese is not only operative in respect to 
what is termed superego functions, but is also concerned with what has 
been internalized by an individual as a so-callec ego ideal. Generally speak- 
ing, the psychological processes involved in resolving early identifications 
as well as assuming later adult social roles are never possible without some 
form of internalized guilt. The more expected of a child in defining ideal 
adult behavior, the more opportunity there is for ambivalence `-o develop 
toward the source of these difficult expectations. These social exsectations 
need not put direct emphasis on prohibitive behavior as is dene where 
there is a concern with punishment as a mode of training, very o-ten found 
in the west. In Japan, rather than fear of punishment, there is nore often 
a fear of rejection and abandonment on the part of those on whom the 
person places his ultimate dependence. 

What is termed shame, as well as what is termed guilt, both andergo a 
process of internalization in the course of development. Both become oper- 
ative in the individual relatively free from either external threats of punish- 
ment or overt concern with the opinion of others over one’s behav-or. Social 
behavior is automatically evaluated without the presence of others by an 
individual who has internalized the directives o his society. 

Moreover, a simple dichotomy relating internalized shame omy to ego 
ideal and internalized guilt to an automatically cperative superegc is one to 

‘be seriously questioned, although one finds such dichotomatization very 
often in psychological literature. 


12 George DeVos, “The Relation of Guilt to Achievement and Arrangec. Marriage 
among the Japanese,” Psychiatry, 23 (August 1960), 287-301. 
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Whereas the formation of an internalized ego ideal in its earlier form is 
more or less related to social expectations and values of parents, the motiva- 
tions which move a developing young adult toward a realization of these 
expectations can involve considerable guilt. Considering Japanese percep- 
tion of social expectations concerning achievement behavior, there is 
ample evidence of the presence of such guilt. In fact, shame as a motive is 
much less in evidence in the psychological material to which I have had 
recourse. 

Nullification of parental expectations is one way to “hurt a parent.” 
Guilt in Japanese is essentially related to an impulse to hurt. Japanese 
children learn earlier that they have the potentiality of injuring a love 
object, usually the mother. That the mother very often suffers indicates 
to her children her vulnerability to their bad behavior. 

There are other forms of guilt related to various internalization processes 
common in Japan, but generic to Japanese guilt seems to be some dis- 
avowal of an unconscious impulse to hurt. Only in some instances is there 
emphasis on fear of retributions resulting from this desire to hurt or to 
injure. In the fantasy stories of both rural and urbanized samples of men, 
tested by projective psychological test methods, guilt is often related to a 
possible rebellion against parental expectations. A potential way of rebelling 
is to dissipate one’s energies in some form of profligate behavior rather than 
applying oneself to hard work or to dedication to an unexpected life goal. 

Traditionally, guilt in women has been related to becoming selfish and 
unsubmissive in the duties involved in the maternal role. The principal 
adult role for the traditional woman was to bring up her child to be a suc- 
cess in the world and to have him realize his potentials so as to bring honor 
upon his family. Japanese mothers dedicated themselves to such a role 
with an intensity only equalled by similar extremes found in middle class 
_ parents in the United States who orient their entire behavior around the 
educational process of their children, This pattern of dedication continues 
today in Japan’s new middle class. As Ezra Vogel? has amply documented, 
such preoccupation on the part of mothers remains in the present-day white 
collar group in Japan, whatever its slow erosion in the society generally 
with the increased tempo of change now occurring. ` 
Family Structure—Self Identity in Aohievement Orientation 

In contrasting Japanese traditional cultural concepts of self and society 
with those prevalent in Western Europe in the 19th century during its 
industrial revolution, one finds that the Japanese placed little value on indi- 
vidualistic self realization in either the spiritual or the material realm. The 
Western ideal of personal and self realization apart from family or social 
group has been, outside of a small group of intellectuals, entirely alien to 
the Japanese system ‘of thought, up to very recently. The religious ideals 
of Buddhism emphasize the loss of self or selfish preoccupations as a means 


13 Ezra Vogel, Japan’s New Middle Class (Berkeley, Calif.: Univ. of California 
Press, 1963). 
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of release from worldly problems. Confucianist ideology whick colored the 
thought of the governing classes throughout zhe Tokugawa peciod, as well 
as the subsequent innovetors of modernization in the early Meiji period 
kept its central focus on the position of the family in the sccial system. 
The ultimate goals of life were non-instrumentally organized qvasi-religious 
concepts of family continuity. Legally and morally an individual defined 
himself in the context of his family roles and their attendant obligations 
and expectations. 

The state was defined not only in terms of a class or occupational hier- 
archy but also as a pyramid of social obligations in which all Japanese were 
somewhere interrelated in a hierarchical structure. It was within the context 
of this ideal social structure that the Meiji government defined i:s social and 
economic goals. Economic theory stressing individualized laisses-faire atti- 
tudes could make little sense as a mandate for modernization of develop- 
ment. Such individualized economic theory, even though it may have in- 
fluenced Japanese theoretical economists, could not actually describe the 
Japanese atmosphere. The self concept under individualism, the economic 
man as instrumentally oriented, could noi form the basis of a viable social 
or economic theory of direct pertinence to cescribe the course of events 
taking place in Japan. 

The Western ideology sprang from a different tradition of seking salva- 
tion or self realization. Personal freedom as a goal of human erdeavor and 
creative individualism were at this time the paramount virtues in the West, 
and especially in the newly emerging United States. The -ndividually 
internalized Christian conscience was given priority over the laws of the 
state and even over the traditional organized bureaucracy of the Roman 
church. The struggle for individual liberty became a source of religious and 
secular social conflict. It is not coincidental that this Westen ideology 
appeared as a main feature of the econcmic theory of the 19th century. 
Adam Smith’s theories gave reassurance that the individual was morally 
justified in seeking the maximization of his individual interests, since 
through the operation of the impersonal market they were ult.mately en- 
tirely tonsistent with the social good and could lead to benefit fr the total 
- society. The illusion that rational self.interest properly understood did 
away with any need for a controlling government apparatus, nade sense 
emotionally to individuals reared consciously by parents who trained their 
children to feel guilt for unacceptable physical sexual urges, but also trained 
them to rely only on a direct dependent relationship with thei- deity. No 
. other form of psychological dependency was considered mature. Assured 
of God’s help, the individual could only attribute personal failure to moral 
flaws or to an incomplete conquest of internal evil propensities or lack of 
proper motivation. One learned not to turn too readily toward one’s fellow 
men for social assistance since by doing so one demeaned oneself. With 
God’s help, one could became sufficiently self reliant to overcome not only 
baser urges, but find sufficient strength to endure adversity and cbtain long- 
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range goals. Those too weak or incapable could be given alms, but for the 
righteously successful, the idea that poverty was a stigma of the intellectu- 
ally and morally inferior lessened the feeling of togetherness with the 
under-privileged. In its later development the religious aspects of ae 
ideology was replaced with more secular arguments. Robert Lynd, i 
Knowledge for What, amply demonstrates how such thinking remains an 
essential aspect of American life. 

The point being made here again is simply this, that the system of classi- 
cal economics developed in Britain and in the United States must be seen 
as ethno-economics. Its emphasis was very much on an instrumental view 
of human nature and its motivation. On the contrary, the type of economic 
social system envisioned by the Meiji government officials directing modern- 
ization was much more expressively oriented and centered on the family 
and the nation as an extension of the family itself. To the Japanese, this 
type of integration made sense. Also, it made sense as a system under 
which there was a high degree of moral rather than class conflict. The feel- 
ings of mutual expectations between superior and subordinate were strongly 
operative in the motivation of those involved in economic pursuits. What- 
ever their goal with regard to the maximation of profit, they also felt a 
series of obligations to their subordinates which Jed to an emphasis upon 
fringe benefits and the retention of individuals once brought into the organi- 
zation. These particular features have been criticized by Western econo- 
mists as showing an irrationality. But one could argue that they contributed 
to high morale, and prevented the significant appearance of conflict in 
Japanese industrialization resulting from the anenation of the worker as 
had appeared with European capitalism. 

Western economics is based on a commonly held ER A about the 
nature of achievement motivation as it relates to occupational self-justifi- 
cation among dominant social elements of the culture producing it. Rational 
self-interest assumes the rationalization of the economy in accord with 
impersonal laws which, when they work, ideally demand lack of interference 
from government and state controls which parenthetically may be guided 
by non-economic considerations and hence prevent the maximization of 
self interest. In the 20th century, considerable modification has occurred - 
in attempting to make this system work better. Curiously, many of the 
modifications are in terms of a higher consideration of expressive elements 
in human motivation among workers. In contrast, in the Japanese system, 
one finds an increased recourse to instrumental concerns with the gradual 
dropping out of the family system as the major guiding ideology within 
Japanese thought. 

From the 1920’s on, Japanese intellectuals became more and more con- 
cerned with a Marxian interpretation of the social structure. The emotional 
climate of the Japanese, however, has not completely altered. The structure 


14 Robert Lynd, Knowledge for What (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1939). 
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of Japanese feelings about self and class identity and social authority still 
makes class warfare of less appeal. The Jepanese even more than the 
American identifies himself as middle class—an old tradition of the Japa- 
nese rural farmer which seemed to have been transmitted to the industrial 
worker. The company president, in the fartasy of many Japanese, has 
replaced the daimyo or feudal lord. Individuals are still motivated by feel- 
ings of “oyalty to the organization. Such a feeling of loyalty would be con- 
sidered by an individualistical'y organized middle class American to inter- 
fere with his achievement career which demands mobility of movement to a 
degree rot possible within the Japanese system. To the ordinary American 
industrial worker, the idea cf loyalty to a business or factory is an 
absurdity. 

It is noteworthy that even today in the expressive fantasy of lower class 
Japanese, the status position of success very often depicted spontaneously in 
the storizs, is not only that of -he teacher as an advisor, but also the head 
of a company or entrepreneur who takes a paternal position and acts as 
advisor to his subordinates. This type of perception of paternalization is 
also helped by the fact that the individual who reaches this status position 
feels expacted of him a type of protection and maintenance of his subordi- 
nates which is entirely in line with the familistic pseudo-kinship structures 
that were part of the old society. From the standpoint of some economists 
the system described by Abegglen?® in a Japanese factory looks uneconomi- 
cal and inefficient; however, it is the very force of this system which helped 
the Japanese adapt to the modezn age. The internalized type of personality 
structure, its concept of goals ard the type of inter-connected relationships, 
the pattern of social expectations within the Jepanese system, focused on 
the familial pattern was exactly the type of emotional and motivational 
force which helped maintain anc direct Japanese society successfully in the 
new direction of industrializatior.. 

Summary 

It is orly recently that those social scientists concerned with problems 
of economic development have become cognizant of a need to consider 
psychelogical factors as relevart to the study of economic growth and 

. change in particular cultures. Both classical ecoromics and Marxist theory, 
in their heavy emphasis on man as a rational an-mal maximizing his politi- 
cal or economic power, tended to overlook or deprecate the influence of the 
expressive aspects of human bekavior. Unless these culturally determined 
but psychologically structured expressive aspects are related in a facilitative 
manner to a sense of achievement and accomplishment relevant to economic 
productivi=y in the motivational structure of a sufficiently large segment of 
a particular population, political policy decisions and social planning, what- 
ever their theoretical validity, cannot be adequately implemented. 

18 Cf. receat survey of class identity presented in Japan Report. 


16 J. G. Abegglen, The Japanese Factory: Aspects of Its Social Organization (Glencoe, 
Hl.: The Free Press, 1958). 
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The essay discusses some of the psychological structures prevalent in 
many Japanese which result in achievement motivated behavior. The social- 
ization experiences in the context of Japanese society result in a strong 
need for self-realization through her work and a sense of accomplishment 
defined in social terms. These psychological features were common to a 
sufficient number of Japanese in a manner that made possible a relatively 
successful transmutation of a feudal society into a well functioning indus- 
trialized modern state. 

Japanese achievement drive must be seen as motivated by irrational un- 
common forces as well as socially defined goals. The system of familial 
obligation related to Japanese internalization of feelings of potential guilt 
and the lack of easy expression of hostility or aggression given the proper 
cultural-industrial context can result in self dedication to social role and 
to the maintenance of relatively high morale and lack of dissension in work 
situations. 

The social climate occurring within the family was readily transmitted in 
particularistic terms to a larger social context. 

This essay does not presume to formulate alternative theories of economic 
growth, but simply to supplement such theories with the insight afforded 
by the role of psychological variables in determining the relative rate of 
economic change found differentially among different cultures entering the 
modern industrial age. Psychological factors contribute both in respect to 
achievement motivation and in respect to the effectiveness of the social 
organization in bringing about commonly accepted new goals. 


GEORGE A. DeVOS is a Professor of Anthropology and Social Welfare and is the 
Chairman of the Center for Japanese Studies at the University of California, Berkeley. 


A VIEW OF PAKISTAN’S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


SANDRA RICHARD 


Capital goods industries will receive major emphas.s in Pak- 
istan’s industrial sector under that country’s Third Five-Year Plan (1965- 
70). Increased industrial outpu= has been a major objective of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan in its plans for economic development. In this essay, we 
will direct our attention toward (1) achievements in industrial production 
since partition; (2) government policies which guide industrialization; and 
(3) questions to which palicv makers and planners should give especial 
consideration. 
Achievements 
In 1947, Pakistan possessed considerable rescurces in raw materials, such 
as cotton, jute, bamboo, hides, and oilseeds, but had little domest:c capacity 
for processing them. The courtry’s industrial firms consisted of several 
cotton textile mills, a large shoe factory, an electric steel-smeltirg furnace, 
a few cement and sugar factories, and the railway workshops which have 
manufacturing facilities. Amonz the small-scale producing unit: were less 
than 900 small factories which processed raw materials for export, less than 
400 small mills for converting fcod crops, and a few light engineering works. 
By the end of 1963 the country had reached self-suificiency in the fol- 
lowing items: aluminum and bress utensils, biscuits, cigarettes, razor blades, 
bicycle tires and tubes, small dizsel engines, and some types of eEctric wire 
and cable. Sporting goods, cutlery, and surgical instruments are among the 
nation’s exports, An oil refinery has begun production, and two cthers have 
been authorized. Two steel mils have been sanctioned by the government 
which, if they materialize, should meet 70% of the country’s recuirements. 
In the chemical-fertilizer industries, manufactured products include soda 
ash, caustic soda, superphospkate, and viscose rayon; the chemical in- 
dustry *is now moving into petrochemicals and other synthetic ‘bers. The 
-foundry, and rolling mill of Paxistan’s largest engineering works turn out 
semi-automatic looms, lathes, presses, slow-speed diesel pumps. deep-well 
pumps, and electric transformers and batteries, paints and varnishes, and 
sodp. Opel and Ford Consul automobiles are assembled, and the assembly 
of Mack trucks has been sanctioned. While tae country’s industrial base 
has broadened, the contribution of the industrial sector to the Gross Na- 
tional Product (GNP) rose from 7.5% in 1950-51 to approximately 13% 
in 1963—64. 


1See P. H. M. Jones, “Keeping a Jump Ahead,” Far Eastern Econo-nic Review, 
43:1 (Jan. 2, 1964), 16-19. 
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Government Policy 

The explicit aims of the twenty-year Perspective Plan—which incorpo- 
rates the Third Five-Year Plan within its framework—are the following: 
(1) a tripling of GNP; (2) elimination of dependence on foreign assistance; 
(3) provision of full employment; (4) parity in per capita income of the 
two regions; and (5) universal literacy.” 

In regard to industrial investnient, the general policy is to provide maxi- 
mum encouragement to private investment—including foreign private in- 
vestment—in all fields of industry except the manufacture of arms and 
munitions, production of atomic energy, railways, air transportation, and 
telecommunication. Among the measures which have been instituted to 
stimulate private investment are the following: (1) an import policy aimed 
at widening the industrial base of the economy by emphasizing importation 
of industrial raw materials and machinery; (2) provision of credit facili- 
ties; (3) provision of industrial estates; (4) protection from foreign com- 
petition; and (5) tax holidays and concessions. The government declares 
that it invests in other industrial ventures only when private initiative is 
lacking—with the intention of disinvesting as soon as possible. 

The process of industrial development in Pakistan can be divided into 
three phases: (1) the phase between 1947 and 1955 when no formal plan 
was followed; (2) the First Five-Year Plan period from 1955 to 1960; 
(3) the Second Five-Year Plan period from 1960 to 1965. Industrial 
growth in the initial phase was regulated by the immediate needs of the 
time, as reflected by the rapid growth in jute and cotton textiles, both of 
which are based upon local materials, and which could be produced by 
semi-skilled workers, and provide needed foreign exchange upon exporta- 
tion. In the second phase of industrial development, the decisive criteria 
were foreign exchange benefits and increase in national income and employ- 
ment, plus a greater emphasis on consumer goods industries to meet do- 
mestic demand. The introduction in 1959 of an export bonus scheme— 
which allows a certain proportion of the value of exports to be utilized in 
importing machinery and spare parts—has proved very successful for the 
expansion of export trade and the development of Pakistani domestic in- 
dustry. During the third phase of development, special consideration has 
been given to producer goods industries. Outlook for the future is éxpressed 
in the government’s reply toa UNESCO questionnaire: 


. the present thinking of the Government and other tendencies pre- 
vailing in the economy indicate that in the next ten years there will be 
accelerated growth of those industries which have greater importance for 
the long run development of the economy, such as mineral resources, 
steel, machine tools, shipbuilding, automobiles, aircrafts, railway coach 


2 Government of Pakistan, Outline of the Third Five-Year Plan (1965-70), Aug. 
1964, p. 17. 
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and wagon building, light engineering, heevy chemicals, basic pharma- 
ceuticals and machine tools.? 


The government’s industrial endeavors have been undertaken primarily 
through the semi-public, semi-autonomous Pakistan Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation, which has recently been separated into the West Pak- 
istan IDC and the East Pakistan IDC. Of-the total planned investment in 
industry during the Second Five-Year Plan, the government expects to 
contribute two percent in the public sector and about twenty-seven percent 
of the total investment in the semi-public sector. The WPIDC alone can 
boast of investment in more than a dozen industries: jute, paperboard, 
heavy engineering, shipbuilding, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, <ertilizers, 
sugar, cement, coal, exploitation of marine fisheries, industries based on 
forest products, developmen: of cottage and small-scale industry, -efractory 
products and clay products. 

However, the government seems to be aware of the country’s kmitations 
in industrial development. In its reply to the UNESCO questionnaire, the 
government stated: 


Shortage of foreign exchange and of technical end managerial personnel 
and inadequate transport and power facilities are the principal kottle- 
necks encountered at the present stage of industrial development in 
Pakistan.* 


Questions for Especial Consideration 

Measures designed for the country’s economic development may be con- 
sidered as an experiment, for its plans depend upon long-term .oans and 
other forms of aid from other countries. The results of the experiment 
probably will not be known within the lifetimes of the planners or the 
lenders. Thus, any objective appraisal of Pakistan’s industrial derelopment 
policies—a significant part of the over-all planring—is difficult tecause of 
the following reasons: (1) decision makers are operating in an area of un- 
certainty and (2) information which serves as the bases for decisions may 
be available only to persons who are directly coacerned with polizy formu- 
lation. Questions can be raised, however, which might serve as reminders 
or cautions to policy makers. . 

To the limitations which are acknowledged >y the.governmeat, as de- 
scribed in the preceding section, may be added the following: (1) Pakistan 
suffers from the absence not only of a skilled and disciplined work force, 
but also a lack of appreciation on the workers’ pert of the concept df quality 
in the goods produced. (2) Jute and cotton textiles represent a coasiderable 


3 Reply of the Government of Pakistan to the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council Questionnaire on Indusirial Planning and Development, dated by the UN as 
March 7, 1963 (mimeo.), p. 27. 

4 Ibid., p. 26. 
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portion of the country’s products for export, yet substitute products are 
being found for jute; and the international cotton textile industry is highly 
competitive. For example, a leading industrialist admitted that his textile 
mill sold products at less than cost on the international market in order 
to earn bonus vouchers for foreign exchange; the difference could be made 
up in the domestic market. The highest quality cotton textiles are usually 
made in part with Egyptian or American cotton if either is available. (3) 
Factories representing heavy industry seldom work at maximum capacity. 
For example, a foreign auto assembly plant—before selling out to the 
father-in-law of President Ayub’s son—was operating at 50% of capacity 
because of insufficient licenses for importing parts for assembly. Also, the 
nation’s largest engineering works was reported to be working at 40% of 
capacity.” The shipyard with its well-equipped foundry was working at far 
less than capacity. Comments were expressed by industrialists about the 
poor quality of products oi the shipyard and the engineering works. The 
above limitations raise the questions whether the country can afford the 
waste associated with idle capacities and poor quality products and whether 
encouragement of the machine tool industry, shipbuilding, or aircrafts is a 
wise policy for the coming decade. 

The problems associated with automation must not be overlooked by the 
policy makers, Industrialists are being forced to purchase the most modern 
machinery since (1) governmental policy is export-oriented, yet inter- 
national markets are quality conscious, and (2) the work force lacks disci- 
pline and training. Moreover, certain industries that are being encouraged— 
such as the petroleum refinery or the factories in the chemical industry— 
are highly automated operations. Concerning the latter point, planners 
should initiate a detailed study of capacity utilization of existing units in 
the chemical, pharmaceutical, and paper industries. Reducing unemploy- 
ment in Pakistan in the next twenty years may have to be recognized as 
an artificial objective. 

While Pakistan’s development may be limited by a paucity of technical 
and supervisory skills, foreign exchange, and an undisciplined work force, 
it can boast of a small but active entrepreneurial class. If firms oyned by 
foreigners, Hindus, government, and semi-government agencies are ex- 
cluded (one-third of the total), rhore than half of the industry is controlled 
by small minority groups of traditiénal trading communities. The profit- 
oriented members ate mobile geographically and industrially. The role of 
these entrepreneurs has been possible because of governmental policy in 
making industrial investments attractive. 

Policy makers should be encouraged to consider the question of changing 
the direction of industrial development. Since the country has now broad- 


5 Jones, op cit., p. 17. 
6 Gustav F. Papanek, “The Development of Entrepreneurship,” American Economic 
Review, 52:2 (May 1962), 54. 
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ened its industrial base, planners should evaluate the following possibilities: 
(1) concentration on improving inefficiencies in production cf existing in- 
dustrial units and slowing down the numerical expansion of new units; 
(2) expansion of thoseindustries which can be supplied by lccal materials 
or skills even though small-to-medium scale production units’ may be re- 
quired. Major opportunities for continued industrial development may 
depend upon domestic resources. Since Pakistan’s most valuable resource 
seems to be the entrepreneurial spirit of its tradal-backgrornd minority 
groups, provision of investment measures by the government to make these 
industries—based on local materials or skills—attractive could prove to be 
amore realistic long-term policy. 

As much has been said already concerning inefficiencies of production, 
attention will be turned to the latter consideration. First of all, the planners 
should investigate the operations of the Council of Scientific amd Industrial 
Research to determine if positive contributions are being made in uses of 
local materials or if the ozganization is weakened by bureaucratic ills. 

Second, research at the Ahsanullah Enginsering College in. Dacca has 
revealed that oils and activited carbon can be extracted from rice husk or 
rice bran. Other studies indicate that jute sticxs contain a material of pulp 
for paper, activated charcoal, and filler for plastic moulding powder. The 
economic feasibility of utilizing the rice husk and jute sticks for industrial 
purposes deserves investigation. 

Third, increased production of certain commodities which ars presently 
being manufactured, deserves attention for 2xport possibilities. Present 
capacity in the paper industry has been estimated as insufficieat to meet 
the growing demand. Manufacture of paper from sugar cane residue has 
begun, and manufacture from bamboo is being considered. Paperboard 
production—used in packaging and in the priating and publisking indus- 
try— can now meet local demand by using bhabhar grass and rice straw 
in its manufacture. The green marble of West Pakistan has been converted 
into a resource recently, primarily as the result of a study published in 
November 1963, by the Department of Trade Promotion and Commercial 
Intelligence. Its possibility as an export industry deserves particular con- 
sideration. Skilled workers have produced sparts goods and cutlery and 
surgical instruments for export. If manpower requirements can 5e met in 
thése industries, and if international demand seems adequate, manufactur- 
ing .facilities could be expanded. Handicraft items—-such as footwear, 
embroideries, hand-loomed silk, block-printed textiles—might enjoy an 


7 Employing manual labor without use of any motive power; or using mctive power 
but employing not more than twenty persons or using “xed assets valued a not more 
than Rs. 100,000. s 

8 See “Industries Based on Natural Resources,” Inaustry and Natural Resources 
(Karachi), 2:12 (Oct. 1963), 27-43; and M. A. Nasser, “Development of Industries 
Based on Local Resources,” The Asian Economist (Chittagong), 1:12 (April 1963), 
19-23. 
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international market if economic incentives were provided for entre- 
preneurs to organize and to promote such products. Attempts at coordinat- 
ing handcraft production thus far have been made primarily by charitable 
organizations or semi-public agencies. 

These questions have been raised for consideration before Pakistan’s 
Third Five-Year Plan is underway. The present thinking of the planners 
is to give more emphasis to capital goods industries to ease the foreign 
exchange problem. The planners have recognized the shortage of technical 
and managerial personnel, but have they also recognized the significance 
of the shortage in heavy industry? An intensive study is needed into the 
effect of this shortage upon the waste that is occurring in poor quality prod- 
ucts and underutilized equipment. Concentration on more efficient utiliza- 
tion of present facilities is suggested until the human resources can be 
trained—including the qualities which characterize a disciplined work 
force—to supply the engineering and other heavy industries. Provision of 
incentives to attract entrepreneurs—Pakistan’s major resource—to the 
smaller scale industries based upon local materials and skills deserves the 
planners’ immediate attention. 





MISS SANDRA RICHARD is an Assistant Professor in Production Management at 
Haile Selassie I University in Ethiopia. 


CHINESE REGIONAL STEREOTYPES 


* WOLFRAM EBERHARD 





While regional and ethnic stereotypes have often Leen studied, 
an analysis of Chinese regional stereotypes is 3f special historical and socio- 
logical interest. Not only do the Chinese of today make use of distinct 
regional stereotypes—often repeated in Western books on Chine—but, such 
stereotypes can be found in their literature fcr at least 2000 yzars. There- 
fore, China offers a possibility to study stakility and change of regional 
stereotypes. 

First, an effort was made to establish pres2nt-day stereotypes concern- 
ing the 18 old provinces of Mainland China. These are so generally known 
that it was considered unnecessary to draw a sample of interviewees from 
the general population. Ninety-seven students in several Taiwan2se colleges 
and 13 members of the foreign-born Chinese community filled cut a ques- 
tionnaire given to them.t The 110 interviewees were both men end women 
from various parts of China and from various parental backgroumds (Table 
1); the regional traits given by the San Franciscans did not deviate from 
those given by the students in Taiwan. 

Most of the respondents from Mainland families included stereotypes 
concerning their own home province (68%) ard all but three of the Tai- 
wanese (who had not beer asked about Taiwan) mentioned s:ereotypes 
concerning Fukien, the place of origin of most Chinese Taiwanese. In gen- 
eral, younger persons gave more answers, i.e., they knew sterectypes for 
most provinces. In the same way, women gave better answers than men. The 
most complete answers were given by the Southern Chinese, the Last com- 
plete by Taiwanese (Table 2). None of the respandents seemed to be better 
informed about the province close to their home and including tkeir home 
province, than about other provinces. 

The responses demonstrate that, for eleven of the eighteen provinces, 


1 The data on Taiwan were collected during March 1664. I wish to express my sin- 
cere thanks to Professor (Mrs.) Yeh Ch’u-sheng who circulated the questionnaire 
among her students in the Evening School of the Culture] College, the College of Law 
and Commerce and the Junior College; I also wish to express my sincere -hanks to 
Professor Lung K’uan-hai, who circulated the questionnzire among his Sociclogy stu- 
dents in the College of Law, National Taiwan Universizy, in March 1964, For help 
with the San Francisco questionnaires, I wish to express my thanks to Profesor Chao 
Yuan-jan, Emeritus, Department of Oriental Languages, University of California, 
Berkeley. These questionnaires were handed out in 1953. The questionnaires contained 
information on age, sex, regional origin of the interviewees and on the occupation of 
the father of the interviewees. Each respondent was asked to state for each province 
which characteristics he believed to be typical of the province. 
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well-known and clearly established stereotypes exist, while the stereo- 
types for the remaining seven provinces—which were mentioned by less than 
50% of the respondents—are not so safely. established. The reasons for this 
will become clear as soon as we introduce the historital data. 





TABLE 1 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 110 INTERVIEWEES 
% of Total 

Age below 25 54 
25 and above 40 

unknown 6 

Sex male 58 
female 39 

unknown 3 

Regional Origin? North China 22 
Centra] China 44 

South China 13 

Taiwan 19 

` unknown 3 

Father's Occupation businessman 24 
professions 23 

government official 20 

crafts, farmers 14 

army 12 

unknown 6 


Some of the traits which are mentioned are physical characteristics, the 
majority of traits, however, may be called psychological traits, including 
also those traits which are expressed in the preference for special professions 
or occupations. Usually, a standard expression of normally two words is 
used to describe a regional trait, but the same trait is often described in 


TABLE 2 
ORIGIN OF RESPONDENTS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF PROVINCES 
FOR WHICH STEREOTYPES WERE STATED 


Stereotypes given about: 














Place of origin: North China Central China South China Total 
North China 3.7 52 2.0 err, 
Central China 3.5 . 49 18 . 11.7° 
South China 3.9 e 65 2.3 14.4 








Taiwan . 28 45 18 10.7 


similar terms with other words, so that it was possible to combine several 
Chinese terms into one English term which covers the central idea. For 
instance, the Chinese adjectives “elegant,” “fine,” “pretty,” “beautiful” 
were combined in the English term “pretty.” 


2 The term North China includes six provinces of the Huangho River Basin. Central 
China includes nine provinces of the Yangtse basin together with Yunnan, Kuichou, 
Szuch’uan. South China includes only the provinces Fukien, Kuangtung, Kuanghsi. 
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TABLE 3 
THE NUMBER OF TRAITS MENTIONED FOR EACH PROVINCE 
Number of respondents Number of non- 
Province who mentioned province Number of traits physical traits 
1. Kansu i 29 69 42 
2. Yunnan . 31 65 41 
3. Kuanghsi 36 91 63 
4, Kuichou 38 : 86 60 
5. Kiangsi / 44 92 63 
6. Shensi 44 108 71 
7. Anhui 46 99 71 
8. Honan 58 146 88 
9. Shansi 60 141 96 
10. Hupei 68 143 102 
11. Chekiang 75 193 128 
12. Hopei 78 203 108 
13. Fukien 79 216 161 
14. Szuch’uan 80 201 105 
15. Hunan 86 204 135 
16. Kuangtung 89 294 175 
17. Kiangsu 90 278 180 
18. Shantung 110 372 205 
North China general 93 359 202 
South China general 90 323 1833 


In listing the non-physical typical traits given for each province, it 
seemed appropriate to arrange the provinces in such an order tWat prov- 
inces with alike traits follow each other (Table 4). The distritution of 
these traits can then be summarized in the following way: First, there is a 
northern type which is most outspoken in its typizal traits in the Shantung- 
Hopei area. These people are straight and honest, simple and enduring. 
Secondly, we have a Yangtse Valley type, most pronounced in Ejiangsu- 
Chekiang. They are clever and sharp, cunning businessmen. Thirdly, there 
is the Southwestern type, with a center perhaps in Hunan, but alsc appar- 
ently including the southern part of Honan province. These are the emo- 
tional Chinese with violent temper. Fukien seems to be in between the 
Yangtse group and Kuangtung province. The Southwestern border prov- 
inces of Kuanghsi, Kuichou and Yunnan are underdeveloped and do not 
properly belong in any of these categories. Significantly enough. these 
provinces were the last to be permanently incorporated into the Chinese 
empire and still have significant non-Chinese minorities. 

Obviously, some “blurring” occurs between the types, resulting from the 
opinion—often mentioned in the questionnaires—that not all provincial 
borders are identical with the distribution of local t-aits. For instance, it is 
indicated that the people in northern Kiangsu, north of the Yangtse river, 
as well as the people in Anhui, north of the river, are-much closer io the 


3 Questions for North and South China were given only to the Taiwanese respond- 
ents, i.e. only to 97 persons. 
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northern type than to the Yangtse type. Southern Honan really belongs 
to Hupei, northeastern Fukien to the Yangtse Valley. Hopei is exceptional 
as it contains Peking which has been China’s capital for long periods and 
thus harbored all kinds of people. ; 


TABLE 4 
NON-PHYSICAL TRAITS STATED TO BE CHARACTERISTIC 
FOR CHINESE PROVINCES 

















Province Traits (in parenthesis the % of total non-physical traits given for the province) 
1. Hopei Frank and honest (26), good mannered (12), simple (10) 
2. Shantung Frank and honest (44), straight, simple and upright (42) 
3. Shansi Simple and honest (12), economical, business-minded (59), 
resolute (7) 
4. Shensi Honest and sincere (21), resolute (17), enduring (14) 
5. Kansu Honest and simple (26), enduring (36) 
6. Honan Honest and straight (37), mannered (22), but with a violent 
temper (18) 
7. Kiangsu Cunning, crafty, versatile (39), refined and luxury-loving (23), 
good in business (15) 
8. Anhui Clever and sharp (14), good in business (23), simple and frugal (18) 
9. Chekian Cunning, clever (26), unyielding and obstinate (20), 
good in business (16) 
10. Kiangsi Profit-greedy businessmen (44), scheming (22), 
not good as friends (8) 
11. Hupei Scheming, crafty, unreliable (72) 
12. Hunan Emotional (34), heroic, military (29), upright (24) 
13. Szuch’uan Violent temper (35), talk too much (31) 
14. Fukien Petty-minded (21), cunning (12), like to take risks (9), clannish (8) 


15. Kuangtung Like the new and like to take risks (30), clannish (16) 
16. Kuanghsi Enduring, hard (40), backward in culture (24) 

17. Kuichou Frugal and straight (31), poor and underdeveloped (30) 
18. Yunnan Barbaric, not real Chinese (25), enduring and frugal (20) 





Table 5 below summarizes views concerning regional traits. The people 
of the northeastern provinces are described as tall—which corresponds to 
established fact.* People from Chekiang are supposed to be pretty and 
elegant—traits which have not been, proved, but seem not entirely untrue. 
People from Szuch’uan and Hunan are described as eating very hot food; 
which is indeed correct, and the Carttonese (Kuangtung) are characterized 
as much interested in food. Due to the absence of relevant psychological 
tests for China, it is difficult to prove whether the reported psychological 
traits are “true” or not; but because of the existence of anthropological 
studies, at least a number of the physical traits reported can be tested. The 
problem whether a reported trait reflects reality or not, is of great import- 
ance and more attention should be given to it. 


4E. von Eickstedt, Rassendynamik von Ostasien (Berlin: 1944), pp. 82-84. It is 
interesting to compare our “stereotypes” with the “typical physical and psychological 
traits” given by von Eickstedt and later non-Chinese authors. 
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The questionnaries revealed one striking fact, namely that distinct phys- 
ical characteristics were only rarely mentioned, and seemed not to be of 
interest. For instance, skin color was mentioned for almost every province, 
but either it was mentioned by only one or two people, or there were 


TABLE 5 
PHYSICAL TRAITS STATED TO BE CHARACTERISTIC 
FOR CHINESE PROVINCES 








Province Traits 
i. Hopei Tall (40%), strong (17) ; like to eat bread and wheat (17) 
2. Shantung Tall (46), heavy-set (23) ; ke tc eat onions (6), 
bread and dumplings 
3. Shansi Tall (29); love to use vinegar (18) 
4. Shensi Strong (33), medium to tall (38) 
5. Kansu Tall to medium (30), strong (15) 
6. Honan Tall (33), strong (15) 
7. Kiangsu Medium to small (38), delicate (17) ; women graceful, refined (21) 
8. Anhui Medium size (68) 
9. Chekiang Medium to small (31) ; women pretty (33) 
10. Kiangsi Medium to small (62) 
11. Hupei Medium to small (59) ; like hot fcod (10) 
12. Hunan Medium to small (33) ; like to eat pepper and hot food (41) 
13. Szuch’uan Medium to small (36) ; like to eat pepper and hot food (30) 
14. Fukien Small to medium (52); slim (11) 


15. Kuangtung Small (28); like to eat (29), prefer unusual dishes (8) 
16. Kuanghsi Small (36), slim and tender (18) 

17. Kuichou Medium (35) 

18. Yunnan Medium to small (46) 


contradictory statements. In general, white sk'n (which is high-y appreci- 
ated and regarded as a sign of high social class) was more often mentioned 
for the North. Occasionally, the form of the eyes was mentionec: the eyes 
were supposed to be small (Chekiang, Honan) or big (Shansi. Fukien), 
but eyes seemed to be regarded as an important trait only for Euangtung 
people who were said to have deep and big, pretty eyes. In genere]l, Chinese 
literature regards big, round and protruding eyes as ugly, deep-seated eyes 
as beautiful. ‘The shape of the face, nose, or eyebrows were mentioned 
tarely; hair and figure did not occur ať all. Although in the literature 
which describes women, a description ‘of the fe2t is almost neve- omitted, 
no reference to feet was made in our our survey. 

One quite interesting observation can be made concerning, foed habits. 
Since about the 4th century B.C. the Chinese philosophers correlated the 
five basic tastes with the five basic elements and five basic directions 
(Table 6).5 In today’s stereotypes, one or several of the basic tastes 


5 A detailed discussion of the different cosmological thzories is in Wolfram Eberhard, 
Beitrage zur kosmologischen Spekulation der Chinesen der Han-Zeit (Berin: 1933). 
A further study of the information on Table 3 (pp. 48-50) would lead to 2ven more 
parallels between the theory of the elements and regional characteristics. 
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occurred as characteristic of the food of one or several provinces, although 
some traits typical of a province did not correspond to the direction for 
these provinces (the province was placed in brackets, Table 6), and al- 
though there is no province where people love bitter food—which is well 








TABLE 6 
THE FIVE BASIC TASTES, DIRECTIONS, AND PROVINCIAL PREFERENCES 
Taste: sour bitter sweet sharp (hot) salty 
Direction: east south center west north 
Provinces: (Shansi) — Kiangsu Shensi Hopei 
Kiangsi Kansu Shansi 
Fukien Hupei Honan 
(Kuangtung) Szuch’uan (Chekiang) 
Hunan (Kiangsi) 
(Chekian) 
(Kiangsi) 





understandable—and the only province where people are fond of vinegar 
is in the North rather than in the East, the correlations are quite good for 
“sharp” (hot), sweet, and salty food. The question can here be raised 
whether ideas stemming from the theory of the five elements (which domi- 
nats folk medicine) have exercised an influence upon the stereotyped state- 
ments, or whether the correlation between food taste and directions is a 
chance relation, or whether the food habits were regional already at the 
time when the theory was established, i.e., some 2500 years ago. From our 
present knowledge it seems reasonable to reject the last possibility. 

The most generally known, broadest stereotypes have resulted from a 
distinction between North and South in respect to both physical and non- 
physical traits. That North Chinese are quite different from South Chinese 
has been asserted by many foreign observers, and the Chinese themselves 
feel the same way. The northerner is described as tall, strong, honest and 
brave, against the southerner who is supposed to be small, delicate, smart, 
and gentle (see Table 7). Here again the physical traits are facts which 
have been statistically proved. The character traits correspond for the 
North to the areas of Hopei (with Peking) and Shantung. It is interesting 
that, for the South, they correspond to the areas of Kiangsu (with Nan- 
king and Shanghai) and Chekiang,‘i.e., to Central China, and not to the 
part of China which'’we would now call South China. This looks like a “sur- 
vival” from the time when the real South was still largely inhabited by 
non-Chinese. The difference between Peking and Nanking or earlier north- 
ern and southern capitals of China, such as K’ai-feng and Hang-chou, is still 
deep-seated in the minds of Chinese; for example, it is known to every 
theater-goer that there is a northern and a southern style of acting and of 
music. There is also a northern and southern style of painting. In speaking 
of styles, “south” has never been used to mean the Canton area. The differ- 
ence seen between North and South is interesting also because, in broad 
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lines, it repeats the north/south dichotomy of stereotypes existing in many 
countries of Asia, Europe, and North America, where the northerner is 
characterized as small, quick, cunning, and unreliable. We knov from cases 
like California that such dichotomies can crystallize within a very short 
period of time. As apparently in the case of China, they may arise around 
the populations of two capitals or population centers, but the real reason 
seems siill to be unknown. Although I distinctly remember rorth/south 
statements in the earlier Chinese literature, I have not been abE to collect 
enough data to present a kistorical study of this dichotomy in China. It is 
interesting that, in the historical material which we are going to introduce 
now, neither physical nor food habits are mentioned. All traits occurring 
in these texts are psychological, as one would say in modern terminology. 


TABLE 7 
STEREOTYPES OF NORTH AND SOUTH CHINA 
(In percentages of traits menttoned) 








North South 
Physical traits tall 41 small 39 
strong 20 delicate 21 
wheat eater 16 rice eater 2 
miscellaneous 23 miscellaneous 70 
100 1c0 
Character traits frank and henest 3C cunning, scheming, smart 61 
brave 17 gentle, compliant 14 
strong and enduring 13 
upright oy “a0 
miscellaneous 29 miscellaneous 25 
100 100 


Probably since the 4th century B.C.,° the Chinese have observed regional 
traits and have formed stereotypes. The first of the standard histo-ies, the 
Shih-chi, written around 100 B.C., already contained a number of <egional 
stereotypes in the context of its chapter on geography. Subsequently, stand- 
ard histories down to the dynastic history of the Sung (960-1278) racorded 
such stereotypes; after that time, stereotypes of provinces were nc longer 
reported in the dynastic histories. However, in almost all the loca. gazet- 
teers one finds stereotypes of units smaJler than a province, of counties and 
districts. One gets the impression that, historians after the Sung period 
found it inappropriate to generalize for whole provinces because thay rec- 
ognized the variety of types in each province. This may be séen as a con- 
comitant of the increasing individualization on the [ocal and persona: levels 
in the Sung and post-Sung periods. Each small part of China began to have 
its own face and characteristics, at least in the eyes of historians, although 
the broad regional stereotypes continued to live ir the minds of average 
people. 


6 We refer here to the Kuan-tse text, mentioned later. 
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I have put together (Table 8) the stereotypes reported for the Han 
period (representative for the time around the bginning of our era), the 
Sui period (580-618), and the Sung period (960-1278). There are also 
some data for the in-between periods; in addition ‘there are statements in 
local gazetteers of the Ming (1368-1644) and Manchu (1644-1911) peri- 
ods, where reference is mace to a province as a whole or to the most “typ- 
ical” part of a province. Finally, I used the statements in the work of 
Kuan-tse, philosopher and statesman, who is supposed to have written in 
the 7th century B.C. However, the book ascribed to him is certainly of 
later origin, and, besides, comprises parts of a different age; the chapter 
containing the regional stereotypes may have been written during the 4th 
century B.C. at most, but in any case it is most probably earlier than the 
Han-shu which contain the Han period (206 B.C—9 A.D.) stereotypes. In 
listing the historical material, the provinces Kuanghsi, Kuichou and Yun- 
nan were left out, because there are no data on stereotypes for these prov- 
inces whose inhabitants were largely non-Chinese. For some of the other 
provinces there are also ne data in the Sung and pre-Sung histories, for the 
same reason; but there is some information starting with the 13th century. 

In comparing the stereotypes of the early time with the present-day stereo- 
types, we have to keep two points in mind. First, the reported stereotypes 
of early periods were the considered opinion of committees of state histor- 
ians, but not the result of surveys, as are the modern data. Secondly, the 
borders of provinces and other units have changed, so that an old province 
may now correspond to parts of two or more present-day provinces. I have 
tried to find the best identifications.” 

Some of our interviewees pointed out, rightly, therefore, that in some 
provinces, the north and the south or the west and the east are different. 
This is borne out by a comparison between the modern and the historical 
stereotypes: present-day provinces do not always appear as units of stereo- 
types, but even provinces of the early periods were not necessarily units. 
Let me mention a few examples: Shantung is by no means uniform. Its 
north, which is the base of the stereotypes of today, is close, and always has 
been close, to Hopei. Its south belongs with North-Kiangsu, North-Anhui, 
East-Honan. Honan also has never been a real unit. Its south really belongs 
to Hupei, its east to Shantung, its west to Shensi. Shansi’s south is similar 
to Honan’s north and Hopei’s south. In making such statements, I take 
communications as my main criterion, and communications, again, are influ- 
enced by the’ geography of the country. Thus, Shensi, Kansu and North 
Shansi form one unit, because the area is a steppe area suitable for com- 
munication by animal, not by boat, and geographically fairly uniform, all 
covered with loess. Hupei and the northern part of Hunan form another 

T Because of the difficulties in identifying the geographical data in the Shih-chi 


which refer back to a much earlier time than the time of the text, with modern 
provinces, we have not included Skik-chi stereotypes in Table 8. 
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unit: the drainage area of the Yangtse and its two big northern and south- 
ern tributaries, while South Hunan is closer to Kuangtung and, of course, 
Kuanghsi and Kui-chou, all areas of dense, almost tropical growth and 
many smaller rivers and creeks. 

Apart from these considerations, three points are in order kere. First, if 
allowance is made for these shifts and overlappings, essentiall, the stereo- 
types have changed little since 1200, and many have not changed at all 
since the earliest time. Since -hey survived such long periods, the question 
arises, whether these stereotydes can really be regarded as “prejudices” or 
whether they express de facto ‘national characteristics.” We hare to remem- 
ber that the educated Chinese knew what the books said about the people 
of certain provinces, and that in all likelihood, they treated taem accord- 
ingly. This may have introduced a feed-back mechanism which tended to 
make the people behave as they were expected to behave. Secondly, Chinese 
sources occasionally, though not always, insert into the bicgraphies of 
famous men remarks on their character; usually only a few terse words are 
used and often these words are the very terms occurring as reg:onal stereo- 
types. 

Do such remarks on the chzracter of a man in historical tex-s really de- 
scribe the individual or is theiz purpose to characterize the mer as a “typ- 
ical” product of his region? I have not made more than a few tests, but I 
think it is not impossible tha: in a number of cases, apparen’. individual 
traits are regional traits. On tie other hand, there are cases in which defi- 
nitely personal traits are given and not regional characteristics. In each 
case, however, we should be careful not to interpret every psychological 
trait reported about an individual as really describing the individual. 
Another area which should be investigated is the Chinese crama: Are 
heroes who have certain character traits made natives of the area for which 
this trait is the stereotype? 

The third point is the following: If people have changed se relatively 
little over such long periods, tc what degree can we expect therr to change 
in the future? I think one must keep the regional stereotypes and their 
stability °in mind when one wishes to study the attitudes towards change 
among the Chinese who continue to be conscious of regional differences in 
attitudes and behavior. ° 

Chinese writers have had diferent explanations for the local differences 
of people. In some cases, incidents of history are seen as the cause. Certain 
concepts taken from the early “iterature have tended to make the Chinese 
inclined to ascribe certain qualities to certain provinces. For instance, be- 
cause of the sentimental tz’u-poetry which Ch’u Yuan and his followers 
(3rd century B.C.) developed ir the country of Ch’u even today, a Chinese, 
in speaking of Hunan (the modern province on Ch’u territory) thinks of 
the emotional, sentimental poe:ry and thus connects sentimentalism and 
emotionalism with Hunan. The province Szuch’uan is connected with the 
post Szu-ma Hsiang-ju of the lete 2nd century B.C. and his love of music 
and adventure. His poems were full of “empty words” and s-ill today, 
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Szuch’uan is the province of the successors and imitators of Szu-ma Hsiang- 
ju. The elegant girls of the province of Kiangsu are connected with the story 
of a local king, many centuries before our era, who had a love for slender, 
tender girls. The province Shantung is connected with Confucius (6th 
century B.C.) who was born in what is now Shantung. The province Honan 
was the “center of the world,” according to ancient cosmology; thus, its 
people are supposed to be harmonious and all-accommodating. 

Finally, the Chinese had a cosmological-medical theory, much like the 
ideas of Hippocrates in Greece. We have already referred to the relation of 
the five directions to the five tastes. The text Kuan-tse explains the regional 
differences of people by differences in the character of the water in different 
parts of China. Other authors refer to the theory of the five elements. Ac- 
cording to that theory, the West, for example, belongs to the element metal. 
Metal is sharp and cutting; therefore the food is “sharp,” cutting (we say 
in English translation “hot” which is unfortunate because in Chinese “hot” 
refers only to temperature and is connected with the element “fire” and the 
South), and the people of the metal, i.e., of the West, are cutting, killing, 
i.e. they like to fight. The South belongs to the fire. People of the South are, 
therefore, fiery and temperamental. The North is water, cold weather. 
People of the North are cold, stern, slow, straight. The Center corresponds 
to the earth, and people of the Center are harmonious, well-balanced, with- 
out eccentricities. The East belongs to the element wood, with the concept 
of growing, changing. People of the East like to change.® 

In some cases, the character of people of a region has been derived 
philologically from the most ancient names of the areas. For instance, the 
area comprising Hupei, northern Hunan, and Central Anhui was called 
“Ching” in texts prior to 400 B.C. Philologists have explained that ching 
really has the meaning of “strong” (ch’iang). Accordingly, people of that 
area are “strong-headed” and Hupei people are, indeed, so described. The 
lower Yangtse area was once called “Yang,” which has been explained as 
having the meaning “expand.” Consequently, people there are supposed to 
be expansive, out-going. This scholastic playing with words does not work 
for all the ancient nine provinces of China which supposedly existed from 
mythical ages down to the dawn of history. Yet, at least for Ching and, 
Yang, these explanations have béen in the minds of people probably since 
pre-Christian times, if not since much earlier. A question arises in a similar 
way as above, namely whether we have here a simple play: with words or 
whether the name was given to the province because of the character of its 
inhabitants. If the latter were true, the characteristics of at least some 
provinces might be as much as five centuries older than our earliest texts 
from around 400 B.C. 

In general, Chinese philosophers always praised stability and normally 


8 Classical Chinese medical literature which is also based upon the theory of five ele- 
ments, does not contain much information about stereotypes, although in the Huang-ti 
nei-ching, a medical classic, in existence probably at the time of the beginning of our 
era, different temperaments were assigned to people in different directions. 
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detested change® because, according to them, change led to degeneration 
and no* to progress. Yet, paradoxically, the whole dogma of Confucianism 
is built upon the idea that people, if only instructed in the rigat way, will 
change for the better. This is visible in our date: the southern provinces 
were celled “barbarian” or “superstitious” (which meant thet they had 
beliefs and customs of which the Confucianists disapproved). Cr they were 
described as “underdeveloped,” a term in’ which I have put together the 
statements poverty, hard conditions of life, simplicity, absence of higher 
culture, and Jack of education. In the course of the centuries, the barbarian 
and underdeveloped provinces of Central China (after about 800 A.D.), 
then the provinces of the South (probably after 1800), moved out of this 
category, and today only the three Southwestern border provinces are still 
“underdeveloped.” This development of the central provinces was what 
Chinese philosophers would regard as “progress,” consisting in the elimi- 
nation of traits which were not Chinese. 

Other zhanges were the result of migrations, according to Chinese writers. 
The texts we have used, explain repeatedly that a certain area hasno specific 
character traits because people from another area were brought in as immi- 
grants. Most conspicuous in this respect were the capitals of China. In all 
cases of capitals, it is emphasized in the texts that here people from all 
parts of China flock together; sometimes, people were even brought into the 
capital by force. Thus, areas around a capital are never regarded as “typi- 
cal,” But it was believed that once the capital was shifted to anather part 
of the country, the province might return to its “good, old” customs. 

Density of population, according to the writers, also plays a role in 
change: if the population, especially in and around a capital, beccmes very 
dense, people tend to give up farming and go into business. Tais—it is 
assumed—tends to make them dishonest, luxury-loving, cheating, scheming. 
This is related to the supposed change from the simple, morally good life 
to the complex, difficult, and morally questionable life, with the umderlying 
idea that the village-dweller, the farmer and Jandlord-scholar, is superior to 
the city-dweller, the merchant and craftsman. Perhaps it should be men- 
tioned tha: serious historical Chinese texts never mention racial factors, 
although this could easily have been the case as a number of Chinese clans 
and many of the assimilated indigenous tribes had clan legends trac ng their 
origins to animal ancestors. It should have been tempting to assign to these 
people character traits which are usually attributed tothe ancestral animal, 
as occasionally can be found in discussions of foreign nations. The results of 
this historical analysis of Chinese regional stereotypes should stimulate 
similar research in other, preferably non-Western societies. The results may 
contribute to the discussion of concepts of national character ard their 
development. 


®See the discussion in Wolfram Eberhard, Social Mobility in Traditionel China 
(Leiden: 1962), pp. 5-10. 


WOLFRAM EBERHARD is Professor of Sociology, University of Californiz, Berk- 
eley. He did field work in Taiwan in 1960, 1961, and 1964. 
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The Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of Tuva (Tannu 
Tuva) is perhaps the least-known and least-publicized areas of the Soviet 
Union’s vast Siberian possessions. Tuva, an area of only 172,000 square 
kilometers, is isolated from the surrounding regions of Russia and Mon- 
golia by an encircling ring of high mountains. It comprises part of Eastern 
Siberia, in the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic (RSFSR), 
located to the south of Krasnoyarsk and Minussink. Its southern boundary 
adjoins the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

On October 11, 1944, the Tuvan People’s Republic was incorporated 
into the Soviet Union as an Autonomous Oblast’ of the RSFSR. Seventeen 
years later, on October 10, 1961, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR raised 
Tuva to the status of an Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (ASSR). 

One of the most significant aspects of recent developments in Tuva is 
the rapid expansion of the “Russian” population and the concomitant 
spread of the Russian language. While the indigenous Tuvan population 
roughly doubled between 1910 and 1962, the Russian population in this 
area increased thirty-five times, largely through immigration. The present 
ratio is approximately 112,000 Tuvans to 80,000 Russians, in a total popu- 
lation slightly under 200,000. Despite the absence of any rail connections, 
Russian immigration continues. The main route is a 443 kilometer motor 
road running from the railroad terminus at Abakan to Kyzyl, the capital 
of Tuva. Regular air services also operate now, and the Yenesei River is 
navigable as far as Kyzyl. The absence of a railroad would seem to suggest 
that no very important economic development has yet occurred in Tuva; 
cobalt and asbestos are two important products, however, and the continued 
influx of Russians must indicate some sort of economic expansion. The 
capital city of Kyzyl accounts for 40,000 of the approximately 60,000 urban 
population in Tuva. . 

Figures drawn from scattered sources provide some index to the relative 
participation of Russians and Tuvans in life there The first Tuvan Soviet 


1Sources for most of the information included in this article, and not otherwise 
indicated, include: Istoriya Tuvy (History of Tuva), Moscow, Vol. II (1964), 455 pp.; 
Vostochnaya Sibir’ (Eastern Siberia), Moscow (1963); pp. 579-609. For an extensive 
list of Russian sources concerning Tuva, see Bibliografiya Tuvinskoi Avtonomnoi 
Oblasti (1774-1958 gg.) (Bibliography of the Autonomous Province of Tuba [1774~ 
1958 yrs.], Moscow (1959), 167 pp. The last article in English dealing specifically with 
Tuva appears to have been William Ballis, “Soviet Russia’s Asiatic Frontier Technique: 
Tannu Tuva,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 14 (March 1941), pp. 91-96. A particularly interest- 
ing and important older work is, Otto Manchen-Helfen, Reise ins Asiatische Tuwa 
(Travel in the Asiatic Tuva), Berlin (1931), 172 pp. 
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of Deputies in 1947 included 41 Tuvan and 26 Russian delegates; th= 
1961 ASSR Supreme Soviet delegates included 69 Tuvans, 28 Russians, 
two Ukrainians, and one Belcrussian. Of the 6100 Communist Party mem- 
bers in 1961, 56% weré Tuvans, almost 40% Russians, and 4.5% Ukrain- 
ians. In 1953, 51 kolkhoz directors were Tuvans, and 33 Russiens. In 1955, 
Tuvans constituted 217 of 983 local-industry workers. From 1945 to 1961 
95 Tuvans and 431 non-Tuvans completed training as medical personnei 
and nurses. In 1944, 330 Tuvans were teachers; in 1960, 1,084. The total 
number of all pupils in school increased from 10,600 in 1946 +o 25,700 in 
1950; the number of Tuvan pupils rose from 4,152 to 17,339. In 1955 the 
Kyzyl Pedagogical Training School included 210 Tuvans among its 327 
students. Since 1944, all subjects in the first seven years of Tuwan schools 
(Russian schools operate there, too) have been taught in the Tuvan 
language. Since 1948, classes in all schools beyond the seventk year have 
been taught in Russian. 

Tuva supplies less than 2% of the total industrial production of Eastern 
Siberia, which itself accounts for only a small portion of total JSSR pro- 
duction. Nonetheless, the number of Russians in the area has increased 
substantially since the end of World War II, and the capital city of Kyzyl 
grew from 6,600 population ir 1945 to 39,400 in 1961. The umber of 
industrial workers increased from 4,300 in 1950 to some 35,00) in 1961. 
The continuing influx of Russian settlers contrasts with the geaeral situ- 
ation in recent years of net out-migration for Eastern Siberia. One of the 
reasons for this reverse trend is ““Tuvakobal’t,” the richest source of cobalt 
in the Soviet Union. Construction began in 1957, at Khovu-Aksy. This 
cobalt (and accompanying nickel) development has been administered 
through the city of Krasnoyarsx (on the main line of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad). A new “kombinat” ia southwestern Tuva adds to the already- 
existing exploitation of asbestos, and a new road connects this operation to 
the South Siberian Railroad at Abakan. 

Meanwhile, livestock still constitute the most important means of liveli- 
hood for Tuvan natives. The available scattered figures indicate a total of 
approximately 800,000 head in 1916; slightly over one million in 1926; 
nearly 1.5 million in 1930; and 1.2 million in 1959. Forced collectivization 
undoubtedly accounts for the drop after 1930, and an especially bad year in 
1953 or 1954 apparently led to a reorganization and consolidation of 
collectives. . 

As late as 1948, less than 31% of the nomadic arats and settled seasants 
in Tuva belonged to collectives. In 1950, the percentage rose to 63%, but 
about one-fourth of kolkhoznik livestock was retained as private property, 
and an additional 36% of the an mals belonged to private owners outside 
the collectivized sector. By the end of 1953, 87 kolkhozes included 93% of 
peasant and arat households. Eighty-one kolkhozes in 1955 averaged 7,796 
animals each. Consolidation resulted in 41 kolkhozes in 1961, averaging 
over 16,000 animals each. 
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Within the figures for livestock, some changes have taken place: Sheep 
are still the most numerous (830,000 in 1962), and goats are a distant 
second (170,000). Cattle now total 141,000, almost the same as the 137,000 
in 1926. The number of cattle dropped from 103,000 in 1951 to 92,000 in 
1954, increased to 109,000 in 1957, and has continued to increase steadily 
since then. The total number of horses decreased from 109,000 in 1923 to 
about 50,000 in 1962. Camels increased from 500 in 1916 to 1,300 in 1962, 
while reindeer decreased from 20,000 to 5,000 in the same period. Pigs, 
usually an indication of sedentary settlement, increased from 4,000 in 1951 
to 20,000 in 1959, and to 45,000 in 1962. The decrease in horses and rein- 
deer similarly suggest a decline in traditional nomadism.? 

In 1961, grain-raising agriculture accounted for 43.2% of total livestock 
and grain production. The Autonomous Republic harvested 267,000 tons of 
grain in 1961. The number of tractors increased from 511 in 1953 to 1,487 
in 1955 to 3,385 in 1959. 

The Tuva Communist Party 

The size of the Communist Party (CPSU) in Tuva has been reported 

as follows: 


Number of Party Candidate- Number of Primary Number of 
Members Members Party Organizations Komsomol Members 
1945 3,944 Members and Candidates 320 fe 
1946 oe sits sacs 4,786 
1948 4,442 696 aa 7,447 
1952 4,892 668 352 ies 
1961 6,087 507 288 18,600 


In November 1944, immediately following Tuva’s incorporation into the 
USSR, an Oblast’ Soviet School began to train administrators and officials. 
In 1945 it became the Oblast’ Party School, with a two-year course of study. 
In 1955-56 it was reorganized as the Oblast’ Soviet-Party School, operated 
by the Tuvan Obkom of the CPSU, with a three-year course of study. In 
the period 1946-59, approximately 400 students were graduated, and 151 
of these graduates went on to the Higher Party School of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU in Moscow. In 1959, the authorities closed the Tuvan 
Oblast’ Soviet-Party School, and since that time candidates have gone to 
similar schools in Krasnoyarsk, Novosibirsk, Irkutsk, and Khabarovsk. A 
“Kyzyl konsul’tpunkt” of the Central Committee’s Higher Party School is 
still functioning, however. 

There were a series of unusual developments in 1958 and 1959, Soviet 
authorities closed the Soviety-Party School; the only Tuvan Party Con- 
ference that has ever been labelled “Extraordinary” was called in December 
1958; and eleven of the twelve Tuvan language journals and newspapers 


2 A problem of statistical reliability may affect these conclusions, as reported changes 
may sometimes indicate only more accurate reporting. 

3 Tuvan Oblast? Party Conferences were held as follows: I—Nov. 24-27, 1945; H— 
March 16-20, 1948; III— Feb. 11-14, 1950; [V—Sept. 1952; VII—“Extraordinary,” 
Dec. 1958; X—Sept. 26-27, 1961. 
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discontinued publication between July 11 and July 31, 1959.4 This apparent 
crisis in the Tuva Party was probably related to a Tuvan-Mongolian 
People’s Republic (MPR) berder incident in the summer of 1958, during 
which the MPR’s Foreign Minister, Avarzed, protested to Moscow and was 
removed from office for having done so.” Furthermore, this corresponds 
roughly to a period of new Russian industrial activity in Tuva (i.e., “Tuva- 
kobal’t”), increased Russian immigration, and an intensification of the 
livestock collectivization program. Perhaps Russian pressure caused a 
Tuvan “nationalistic” reaction, involving relations with the MPR, and 
which also affected the local Party School and Tuvan-language publications. 
However, the Tuvan Party Cbkom’s First Secretary, Solchak Toka (a 
Tuvan), successfully retained his leading position in the local Party or- 
ganization. 

“Russification” has proceeded in Tuva via a number of channels: Rus- 
sian migration, administracive incorporation, Russian language influence, 
control of education, Russian initiative in industry and urbanization, the 
gradual settlement of nomads and changes in the composition of herds and 
pattern of economy through collactivization and central planning, the intro- 
duction of sedentary agriculture, and, last but not least, through the Com- 
munist Party organization. But epparently resistance to the “Russification” 
process continues; and a surprisingly strong sense of “nationalism” persists 
even among such a small and “backward” community in Soviet Asia. 

That this should be the case is not too surprising perhaps, when it is 
remembered that the integratior of Tuva into the Russian Empire, and 
later the USSR, has taken place almost entirely in the 20th century. A few 
Russian settlers moved into Tuva along the Yenesei River, and began farm- 
ing there. The Tsar established a “protectorate” over Tuva in 1914, and 
founded the Russian adminis*rative center of Belotsarsk (the present capi- 
tal city of Kyzyl). 

The Bolshevik Revolution and Civil War ended with the small Russian 
colony in Tuva governing itself, while the Tuvans emerged with an “inde- 
pendent People’s Republic” and a “People’s Revolutionary Party,” nom- 
inally self-governing but actually subject to Comintern direction. The 
USSR specifically denied any inteation of taking over the country, and it 
nominally recognized Chinese sovereignty there for a time.® Forced col- 
lectivization and violent purges were imposed in Tuva, just as they were 
in the USSR and the MPR in the early 1930's. 


4 Letopis’ periodicheskikh izdanii SSSR s 1 avr. 1959 po 1 avr. 1960 g. (Annals of 
Periodical Publications: April 1, 1959 to April 1, 1960), Moscow (1960). 

5 Rupen, Mongols of the Twentieth Century, Vol. I (Indiana Univ. Press, 1964), 
chap. 9, p. 277, and n. 38; and pp. 278-278 concerning the purge of Damba. 

6 On Sept. 9, 1921, the Soviet Unicn specifically and officially declared that it did not 
consider Tuva as Russian, [V. Yudin, ‘“Sovremennce sotsial’noekonomicheskoe polo- 
zhenie Tuvinskoi Respubliki,” Revolyutsionnyi Vostok (“The Present Social-Economic 
Situation of the Republic of Tuva,’ Retolutionary East), No. 3 (1928), p. 295.] in 
1926, two Soviet authors referred to Tuva as, “a curious example of the gradual trans- 
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In 1944, when the USSR incorporated Tuva into the Soviet Union as 
an Autonomous Oblast’, the Tuvan People’s Party became the Tuvan 
Obkom of the CPSU, and all separate administration of the Russian popu- 
lation came to an end. The Government and the Party were integrated into 
the relguar USSR pattern. The regime enforced further collectivization, and 
exercised similar controls over Tuvans as over Russians. More Russian 
settlement took place, and in 1961 the Autonomous Oblast’ became the 
Tuvan ASSR. Russians established a written form of the Tuvan language, 
standardized it, and assigned it a Cyrillic alphabet. But Tuvans must learn 
Russian in order to get higher education. Collectivization, and Russian 
example, including Russian-introduced industry and cities, resulted in the 
settlement of many Tuvans and substantial modification of the traditional 
Tuvan nomadic pattern.” 

The encouragement of the Tuvan language and the establishment of 
schools in which it is the medium of instruction undoubtedly helps to keep 
Tuvans and Russians separate, and to some extent a “Russian world” and 
a “Tuvan world” continue. In general, Russians live in the cities and work 
in factories, or live in rural areas and raise grain; they live in fixed dwell- 
ings and speak Russian. Tuvans live in rural areas, many still in tents; 
they herd livestock and use the Tuvan Janguage. But some Tuvans live in 
cities, in fixed dwellings, work in factories, or raise grain in rural areas, 
and speak Russian. More and more Tuvans live increasingly in the Russian 
style; no Russians adopt Tuvan ways. 

The unified Party and Government organization brings the Tuvan elite 
and Russians intimately together, and knowledge of the Russian language 
is certainly a prerequisite for a Tuvan to occupy high position. But given 
the language requirement, he can apparently expect reasonably fair equality 
of opportunity. 

Conclusions 

Tsarist Russia and Soviet Russia both acted consistently to exert special 
influence in Tuva, and to deny to the Tuvans fulfillment of the desire of 
most of them to unite with Outer Mongolia. Official policy grew directly 
out of “spontaneous,” unplanned, and unofficial Russian settlements in 





formation of an Oriental country toward the regime of the Soviet Union.” [Durdenev- 
skii i Ludshuveit, Konstitutsii Vostoka (Constitutional East) (1926), p. 156.] 

For official Soviet handling of the question of Chinese sovereignty, see Rupen, op. cit, 
pp. 189-190. 

Russian inhabitants of Tuva in the 1920’s united under the “Russkaya samou- 
pravlyayushchuyusya trudovaya koloniya (RSTK) (Russian Self-Governing Workers’ 
Colony). [S. Shostakovich, “Politicheskii stroi i mezhdunarodnopravovoe polozhenie 
Tannu-Tuvy v proshlom i nastoyashchem,” Sbornik trudov professorov Irkutskogo 
Gosudarstvennogo Universiteta (“Political System of International Law in the Past 
and Present Situations of Tannu Tuva,” Collected Papers of the Faculty of the Irkutsk 
University), Irkutsk, 16:1 (1929), 178.] 

T Settlement of Tuvan nomads apparently leads to serious spread of tuberculosis: 
In 1952-53 and again in 1956-57, RSFSR special expeditions were sent to Tuva to 
treat and to fight this disease. [Istoriya Tuvy, op. cit., p. 369; cf. Rupen, pp. 348~349.] 
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Tuva. Then, in 1914, the Tsarist Government moved in. The Tsarist Gov- 
ernment operated in Tuva almost entirely through the Russians settled 
there, and exercised no real policy of any kind toward Tuvans, except to 
frustrate their efforts to unit with Mongcls to oppose Russiar domination. 

The communists continued this policy, but added an entirely new ele- 
ment: the communists appealed directly to -he native population, and re- 
cruited supporters within the Tuvan community. But for some time the 
Russian population of Tuva functioned as an essentially integral part of 
the Russian Republic, while the Tuvan pcpulstion was handlec as a matter 
of “foreign policy” and a Comintern-responsibility. 

The communists, unlike their Tsarist predecessors, deliberately en- 
couraged the Tuvan languag> and the education of Tuvans. Also unlike 
their Tsarist predecessors, they interfered directly in the soc:al structure 
and daily lives of the natives. They destroyed the indigenous religion and 
eliminated the native aristocracy, attempted to control nomadism and 
settle the population, intagraced the entire I'vestock-based economy with 
their Five-Year Plans, and largely put an end to private ownecship of the 
herds. They engineered a social revolution. 

Tuvan natives gained substantial improvements in health and education, 
and greater range of career-opportunity. They gained in “mocernization” 
and in the development of the:r own language. But settlement by Russians 
continued and expanded, which probably caused strong, direct. and wide- 
spread resentment. Tuvan attitudes toward communism prodably vary 
considerably, and partly on a generationel kasis. The older people tend 
more toward the traditional and anti-communist; the young Tuvans might 
agree with opposition to Russian settlement, and perhaps also with oppo- 
sition to communism, but are disinterested in the restoration of the old 
society and ways. Communism in places such as Tuva also means im- 
proved education and health, “modernity,” and science, along with attacks 
on the old forms of superstition and obscurantism. No non-communist 
alternatives for modernization exist, so commurism tends to gain supporters 
among those who simply want hange and mocernization. There is also, of 
course, an educated Tuvan elite who directly benefit from the existing sys- 
tem through bureaucratic and administrative appointments. 

Tuva should properly be corsidered as “another example of Fussian ex- 
pansionism and of imposed communism, similar to Buryat Mongolia, the 
MPR, and Soviet Central Asic.2 In many ways, communism Las been a 
success in Tuva; yet revolts and opposition apparently pers st; many 
Tuvans have been killed, the livestock herds fai! to increase, and much that 
was colorful and unique has disappeared. But few Tuvans presumably 
would support a return to the o-d illiteracy, wicespread disease, end primi- 
tive and superstitious life. The Russian communists,.being on the scene, 


8 Cf. Richard Pipes, “Muslims of Seviet Central Asia: Trends and Prospects,” Middle 
East Journal, Vol. IX (Spring 1955). pp. 147-162; (Summer 1955), pp. 225-308. 
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engineered a social revolution in Tuva, as might have been expected. It is 
equally logical that this revolution has produced both a nationalist and a 
social reaction from the Tuvans, a portion of which, at least, is Critical. 





ROBERT A. RUPEN is Professor of Political Science at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


LI TSUNG-JEN AND THE DEMISE OF 
CHINA'S “THIRD FORCE” 


ROBERT E. BEDESKI 


The decision of the former Acting President af China, Li 
Tsung-jen, to end his self-imposed exile in the United States, appeared to 
many as an anti-climax to a turbulent career. As the chief igure in the 
powerful Kwangsi clique, Li had been the focus of several nazional move- 
ments in pre-war China, standing in opposition to Chiang Ka--shek. Dur- 
ing the period prior to 1949, however, Li had not been considered as a 
serious personal rival to Chiang for national leadership. His opposition was 
principle- and policy-oriented, based upon a divergent conception of China’s 
problems and the strategies necessary to achieve their solution. Both men 
were aware of the need for national unity and the necessity of strong mili- 
tary power for its realization. But during the period betweer. 1925 and 
1936, General Li Tsung-jen hesitated to cooperate on behalf of national 
unity at the cost of sacrificing all local and provincial autonomy. He fre- 
quently referred to the dangers inherent in bui'ding a nation-stace from the 
top and the center: Unity founded and maintained merely on miitary force 
and political manipulation represented both an expensive and an. ephemeral 
deceit in his view. 

The high point of Li’s career as a national figure in 1948-9 may be 
considered a classical exercise in political futility. First as Vice-President 
and later as caretaker President, he was suppor-ed by the remaining liberal 
elements in China at a moment when the Republic was on the brink of 
military disaster and when its morale and legitimacy were at rhe lowest 
ebb. When Li chose exile in the United States, it was a decision when Li’s 
basic mood toward the two major forces in Chinese politics was best ex- 
pressed by the oft-repeated phrase, “a plague on both your hovses,” and 
with thé hope that an aseptic and democratic “third force” could still be 
-established. 

. General Li was often fond of referring is himself as the son of a Kwangsi 
peasant. Although his family had formerly been of middle-peasant status, 
their fortunes declined while he was still a boy. He studied the classics and 
traditional histories for a time and then entered a nearby military academy, 
where he secretly joined the revolutionary T’ung Meng Hui. After gradu- 
ation from the academy in 1912, he was appointed commander of a com- 
pany of local troops and scon found himself iavolved in local conflicts 
among the Kwangsi warlords. i 

The first few years after the collapse of the Ch’ing dynasty were char- 
acterized by a rapid political disintegration in Kwangsi, as in the rest of 
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the country. Li joined forces with three other local military leaders who 
were to provide his strongest support in the ensuing years—Pai Ch’ung-hsi, 
Huang Shao-Hsiung, and Huang Usii-ch’u. Within a short period, their 
coalition became a major military force in the province through a combi- 
nation of tactical skill and the judicious use of opium captured from 
Yunnanese troops.1 

Li and his allies next joined forces with Shen Hung-ying, a powerful 
Kwangsi militarist. Together they ousted Lu Jung-t’ing, ex-bandit and 
tu-chiin of the province. Li Tsung-jen was then appointed by Sun Yat-sen 
to the post of Director-General of Pacification for the province, and com- 
mander of the First Kwangsi Army. In January 1925, Li acted in concert 
with his early allies to turn on Shen Hung-ying and drove him out of the 
province. Shen’s ouster had the effect of strengthening Li’s position and of 
providing the Canton-based Kuomintang with reliable support on its west- 
ern flank. The death of Sun Yat-sen in the same year inspired T’ang Chi- 
yao, the warlord of Yunnan, to march on Canton to claim the leadership 
of the Nationalist movement, by force if necessary. Although T’ang’s army 
penetrated into Kwangsi, the forces of Li soon defeated T’ang and ejected 
the Yunnanese from the province, relieving Canton from an imminent 
threat. 

By the end of the year, Li Tsung-jen and Huang Shao-hsiung were the 
leading powers in Kwangsi and formed a significant source of support for . 
Canton. In 1926 Kwangsi and Kwangtung were united under the National- 
ist flag. The military forces of Kwangsi were renamed the Seventh Army of 
the National Revolutionary Army, with Li as commander and Pai Ch’ung- 
hsi serving as chief-of-staff. Li and the Seventh Army swept through Hunan 
province with the Nationalist Northern Expedition. They scored important 
victories in the months which followed and were among the first to enter 
Shanghai. At one critical juncture, Li and his troops rescued the Expedition 
from disaster at the hands of the warlord Sun Ch’uan-fang. 

On the political front, Li’s first break with Chiang Kai-shek occurred 
in 1927 over the refusal of Chiang to attempt a reconciliation with the 
Wuhan wing of the Kuomintang dissidents. Li was joined by Generals Ho 
Ying-ch’in of Kweichow and Pai Ch’ung-hsi. Rather than compromise his 
claim to leadership, Chiang decided to resign his position as conimander ` 
of the Nationalist Armies and retired for six months. Further quarrelling 
and maneuvering led to an open rupture between Chiang and his previous 
supporters from Kwangsi. 

There followed several years of verbal and military struggle between Li 
and Chiang, both of whom were seeking the support of uncommitted or 
wavering militarists. One of the main issues was that of centralization. 


> 1 Extensive treatment ‘of early Republic politics in Kwangsi is found in Yin Shih 
(pseud.), Li Chiang kuan-hsi yü Chung-kuo (The Li-Chiang Relationship and China) 
(Kowloon, 1954). See also Huang Shao-hsiung, Wu-shih hui-i (Reflections on the Past 
Fifty Years) (Hangchow, 1945). 
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Chiang’s objective of a strongly centralized state structure demanded the 
substantial reduction of regional and provincial centers of pawer. He took 
the position that political and social reform could only be achieved in the 
context of a state which monopolized most political, economic. and military 
power at the center. 

He was opposed by Li and his occasional allies, who demanded varying 
degrees of regional autonomy. They were well aware that without their 
semi-independent armies, encroachments from Nanking might be difficult 
to resist. Li, Pai, Wang Ching-wei, Feng Yt-hsiang, and several other im- 
portant figures advocated a transitional system of a quasi-federal nature, 
which would allow a more evolutionary development and reconstruction 
at the local level, and perhaps achieve the tight unity demanded by Chiang 
over a period of time. They argued that several decades of political and 
social disintegration could not be remedied by diplomatic gains or military 
conquests alone. An unassisted national government could not be expected 
to carry out effective reconstruction and the tutelage progrems outlined 
by Sun Yat-sen. These were tasks demanding that some degree of authority 
and responsibility be diffused among the regional, provincidl, and local 
levels. f 

The years 1929 to 1931 saw the subtler points of the issve beclouded 
by the crudities of open conflict. Numerous realignments and “betrayals” 
led to an equilibrium of forces toward the end of 1931. A Kwangtun- 
Kwangsi was established, and lived in a state of armed peace with Nan- 
king. The two provinces formed the semi-independent Southvest Branch 
Political Council, in which Li Tsung-jen plaved a major role. In his own 
province, meanwhile, he pursued a fairly progressive reconstruction pro- 
gram, ostensibly based upon the Three People’s Principles of Sun, but more 
concretely resting upon the requirements of the military and ecenomic self- 
sufficiency of Kwangsi.2 A thorough-going system of popular militia was 
established, both for defensive purposes and as a means of carrying out 
local development projects. Increasingly isolated from the res. of China, 
the leaders of Kwangsi pursued a policy of provincial economic autarky, 
although stronger commercial ties were developed with neighboring Kwang- 


. _tung. The problem of increasing the military potential of the province was 


partially met by purchasing arms from France and Japan, and by utilizing 
local resources to the greatest possible extent. A primitive aircraft industry 
had been set up in Nanning, the provincial capital, as early as 1931.9 
Several arsenals were also established. In 1934, Kwangsi became the first 
province in China to introduce large-scale ccnscripticn of civilians into 
the army. 


2 Considerable primary data exists on the Kwangsi reconstruction program. See Lai 
Yen-yu, ed., Kwangsi i-lan (Glimpses of Kwangsi) (Nanning, 1935); and also Li 
Tsung-jen, ed., Kwangsi-chik chien-she (The Recons-ruction of Kwangs.) (Kueilin, 
1939). Š 

3 Lip Kang, China Will Conquer (Shanghai, 1939), pr. 168-172. 
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General Li Tsung-jen identified three potential enemies necessitating this 
defense posture: internal bandits, Nanking, and the Japanese. The first 
category included ordinary bandits and robber bands who had plagued 
China through much of its history, and especially during periods of political 
dissolution. In addition, the twentieth century had introduced an unfamiliar 
type of bandit—part peasant rebel, part Communist guerrilla. The first 
major Communist uprising in the province occurred in the early 1930's 
when a short-lived Chinese Soviet was proclaimed at Lungchow. It was 
soon repressed by government forces and dispersed. 

Nanking and Chiang Kai-shek were regarded as a given quantity to a 
certain extent. Out of self-interest, Li and the Kwangsi provincial govern- 
ment were willing to cooperate in the annihilation campaigns against the 
Communist Soviet in Kiangsi, but mutual suspicions remained intense. 
Nevertheless, Li and his associates retained their official positions within 
the Nationalist Army and within the Party throughout the period of South- 
ern separatism. 

The third potential enemy of Kwangsi posed the smallest threat in geo- 
political terms. But Li and his comrades in their mountain redoubt had 
never renounced their nationalist sentiments or sympathies. The fall of 
Mukden inspired heated anti-Japanese declarations in Nanning and Canton. 
It was thought that Chiang was counting on a second Russo-Japanese war 
which would enable China to reap the “‘fisherman’s profit” and regain her 
lost territories. However, the sincerity of Li’s anti-Japanese outbursts were 
seen to be compromised by his alleged reliance on military and economic 
assistance from that country. f 

In 1936 a new civil war appeared to be imminent over the question of 
Chiang’s moderate policies in the face of an increasingly belligerent Japan. 
Continued advances into Manchuria and North China were forcing his 
hand. In the South, the Canton dissidents and their Kwangsi allies declared 
that the armies of the two provinces would fight Japan in the North even 
if they had to first battle Nanking’s armies to cross the Yangtze. Only an 
expression of resolution to join in the struggle against Japan on the part 
of Chiang Kai-shek could avert their northward march and possible civil 
war. It is of more than passing historical interest to compare Chiang’s 
dilemma of June 1936 with the situation of six months later when he was 
captive at Sian. The demands updn him were somewhat similar—war 
against Japan. But the former crisis presented no clear-cut.opportunity. to 
exert national leadership. If he capitulated to the demands of Li Tsung-jen 
and the Cantonese general, Ch’en Chi-t’ang, his position in the Nationalist 
camp could be no more than primus inter pares. The pressures at Sian, on 
the other hand, were relatively masked from the public view, and an oppor- 
tunity was presented to Chiang to exert positive national leadership against 
the invaders, thus casting him in the leading role in Chinese politics. 

The anti-Japanese movement of June 1936, which originated in Canton 
and Nanning, found sympathetic echoes throughout the nation. Generals 
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Li and Ch’en were counting upon the establishment of an anti-Japanese 
regime in the north uncer the leadership of Yen Hsi-shan and others. How- 
ever, renewed civil strife and the unreliability of Li’s Cantonese allies soon 
isolated Kwangsi after a few furtive troop movements intc Hunan and 
towards the Yangtze valley. Student demonstrations in Nanning and 
Kweilin against increased conscription further served to cool Li’s patriotic 
ardor and indignation. The issue of Japanese assistance to Kwangsi also 
alienated potential support for his cause. After the overthrow of General 
Ch’en in Canton by his cwn subordinates, and the defection o: a large part 
of the southern air force to Nanking, the military opposition collapsed and 
Li was forced to make his peace with Chiang in September. He and his sup- 
porters withdrew their demands for an immediate war on Jasan, and re- 
tained their authority in Kwangsi while recognizing the swpremacy of 
Nanking. Considerable speculation at the time focused on the possibility 
of a secret anti-Japanese pact between Chiang and Li, but there is greater 
likelihood that the two parties had only consummated a compromise to 
prevent internecine conflict and to salvage a viable status quo. 

The outbreak of the war with Japan found Li in command of the Fifth 
War Area, where he was to fight and win the famous battle of T’ai-erh- 
chuang in 1938, the first important victory for the hard-pressed Chinese 
over the heretofore victorious Japanese army. Li scored another victory the 
following year at Tsaoyang. Indeed, throughout the war, Li and his doughty 
Kwangsi troops made an impressive record in central and souzh China. 

At the war’s end, Li wes appointed Personal Military Representative of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in Peking. During the two years at this post 
he became quite popular and respected among liberal and high military 
circles. Reports from north China frequently cited Li’s abili-y and for- 
bearance as a major factor in the relative abser:ce of student demonstrations 
at a time when the remainder of the nation was rocked with iaternal dis- 
turbances. 

When the First National Assembly was elected in early 1®48, it was 
scheduled to elect a President and Vice-President. Li declared his candidacy 
for the latter office despite Chiang’s adamant disapproval. ~hiang at- 
. tempted to discourage Li from running by claiming that both offices should 
be reserved for civilians. The Presidency had been envisaged by Chiang as 
a largely honorary position in the hope that Er. Hu Shih could be elected 
to the office.* Nevertheless General Li Tsung-jen continued tc campaign 
for office. He advocated that the position of Vice-President could be utilized 
as a rather effective vehicle of political and military reform." 

During the course of his limited campaign, Li attracted suppert from at 
least two powerful Moslem warlords of northwest China and from Chinese 


4US. Department of State, United States Relations with Chira (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 273. 
5 Ibid., p. 857. 
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Moslems in general. Several notable intellectuals were enthusiastic over 
Lis candidacy, including Dr. Hu Shih and Dr. Kan Houw-hsien. His 
speeches and “platform” pronouncements were designed to secure a popular 
mandate and publicize his political aims. The inner bureaucracy of the 
Kuomintang was understandably apprehensive of the unorthodox methods 
used in capturing public imagination. 

Opposition to Li centered around Chiang Kai-shek, who had little desire 
to see an old rival hold the second most important position in the new 
government. Chiang himself had coyly refused to run for the office of 
President, but loyal supporters “drafted” him into the job. Before and after 
his election, Chiang used every device to prevent Li’s electoral success in 
the Vice-Presidential race. But party discipline had slackened considerably 
after the war. Sun Fo, the son of Sun Yat-sen and chief rival of Li Tsung- 
jen in the election, was unable to unite a sufficient number of party machine 
votes behind himself, despite powerful backing from the Presidential office. 
After a dramatic series of maneuvers behind the scenes by both sides, Li 
captured the coveted office on April 29, 1948 with 1438 votes to Sun’s 
1295.8 

The significance of Li’s election was not lost on outside observers and 
least of all, on the participants themselves. Many interpreted it as a major 
revolt against inner-circle and personal control within the Kuomintang. 
Continuing Communist successes in the north and internal party fragmen- 
tation had been leading factors in the weakening control over the rank and 
file of the Kuomintang. Li Tsung-jen’s program of land reform, government 
reorganization, and his attacks on incompetent generals and corrupt officials 
found sympathetic audiences throughout the strife-torn nation. 

It had not been a cheap victory. General Pai Ch’ung-hsi was removed 
from his post as Minister of Defense, presumably for his role in assisting 
Li’s campaign.” After the inauguration, Li became frustrated in his plans 
to carry out needed reforms due to Chiang’s reluctance to cooperate and 
even consult with the Vice-President. The prestige which accrued to the 
office was nullified by Presidential foot-dragging, partially caused by re- 
sentment of the political presence of a high elected official not personally 
selected and approved by Chiang. 

Matters of strategy also exacerbated Li-Chiang differences. Li was in- 
sistent on less interference from Nanking i in decisions of field commanders 
on tactical affairs. He also wanted the removal of proven incompetents such 
as Generals ‘T’ang En-po and Ku Chu-t’ung, and the upgrading of able 
commanders whom Chiang may have considered to be of questionable 
personal loyalty. Li also wanted to make a stand at the Yangtze River 
against the Communist forces and defend south China. Chiang vetoed this 
strategy and began .to divert increasingly larger amounts of military sup- 


6 Ibid., pp. 856-857. 
T Ibid., p. 275. 
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plies to Formosa with the intent of reinforcing the island :ortress for a 
final stand.’ 

Near the end of the year, increased pressure was brought to bear on 
Chiang to step down dnd allow Li to take over the Presidency Most of the 
Nationalist forces had already withdrawn to the Yangtze ir the face of 
Communist advances. Demoralization among the civilian podulation and 
within the armed forces had reached a high doint. Strong sentiments for a 
peaceful settlement were manifested within larger cities and among gov- 
ernment leaders. Chiang in power was perceived as the most serious obstacle 
to a compromise with the victorious Communists. ' 

On January 21, 1949 the President yielded to popular and party pres- 
sure and retired to his ancestral home at Fenghua. Li Tsung-jen assumed 
office as Acting President but discovered precious little freedom to ma- 
neuver. To the north, the People’s Liberation Army was poised. A deter- 
mined drive southward would probably overwhelm the weakened Nanking 
forces. The Communists demanded surrender on terms which were tanta- 
mount to a virtual abolition of the Nationalist government. Much of the 
peace negotiations centered on the list of “war criminals,” wich placed 
Chiang and Li in first and second positions respectively. Communist ne- 
gotiators demanded Chiang’s surrender in order to prove Li’s sincerity and 
as a condition to further talks. This issue, and the disposition of the Na- 
tionalist troops south of the Yangtze, led to < stalemate in the peace dis- 
cussions. 

Li Tsung-jen’s difficulty was aggravated by the “retired” President who 
disclaimed all responsibility for the conduct of government affairs, but who 
nevertheless continued to interfere in politics and the army. Chiang con- 
tinued to exercise extensive power from his F2nghua retreat. Ee declined 
to allow Li the authority and resources to prosecute an effective resistance 
or to conclude an honorable peace. 

Prior to his retirement, Chiang had transferred the government gold and 
silver reserves to Taiwan, which was already under the firm control of 
General Ch’en Ch’eng, a loyal lieutenant and later Vice-President. Chiang 
had alsg diverted military supplies allocated to China under American 
aid programs. As a result, Li had neither the money to pay his :roops nor 
‘the munitions to oppose the Communists.® To add to Li’s humiliations, 
cértain field commanders refused to obey orders from the Acting President 
unless verification from Chiang’s headquarters had ‘been received. Both 
the navy and the air force declined to make a move without first checking 
with Fenghua. Li’s only reliable support was General Pai CPung-hsi’s 
forces composed largely of Kwangsi troops. 

The distress of the government was increased during the first kew weeks 
of Li’s assumption of the Acting Presidency by a split, between the Execu- 

8 Tang Tsou, America’s Failure in Chine, 1941-50 (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1963), pp. 497-498. 

9 Ibid., p. 498. 
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tive and the Cabinet. Premier Sun Fo had departed for Canton and 
asserted that the city would be considered the temporary emergency capi- 
tal. Li refused to vacate Nanking although much of the government ap- 
paratus had been transferred south by Sun. The Acting President was 
supported by the Legislative Yuan which decided to hold its forthcoming 
session in Nanking rather than Canton. The legislators also declared their 
intention of investigating certain ‘financial irregularities in the Premier’s 
conduct. Sun Fo was quickly convinced of the wisdom of ceasing opposi- 
tion to Li and withdrew from office. He was succeeded by General Ho 
Ying-ch’in. 

While Li was moderately successful in patching together the tottering 
government structure, his relations with Chiang deteriorated at an acceler- 
ating rate. The Acting President learned of a new provincial governor in 
Chekiang and two other key appointments through newspaper reports. In 
September, Li vetoed the appointment of General T’ang En-po as com- 
mander of the Fukien army. Chiang insisted on approval despite T’ang’s 
poor showing at Shanghai and Foochow. Li’s veto was ignored and Fukien 
shortly fell to the advancing Communists. After the fall of Canton, Li 
appeared to be thoroughly disillusioned and retired to Kwangsi for an 
inspection tour. Communist conquest of that province forced him to leave 
for Hong. Kong, despite the urgent requests of Chiang to join the govern- 
ment in Chungking. Li entered a Hong Kong hospital and there announced 
his final break with Chiang. 

The conquest of south China by the Communist armies smashed any 
hopes Li may have nurtured for a negotiated peace or a final stand on the 
mainland. In late 1949 he flew to the United States to undergo surgery 
for stomach ulcers. Chiang and his supporters accused Li of desertion at 
a time of national disaster. The Acting President declared his opposition 
to both Mao Tse-tung and Chiang. He stated his determination to seek 
support for'the creation of a third force, which would provide a base for a 
free and democratic China. 

In the United States, Li had discussions with government officials but 
received no clear commitment to his cause. He also sought aid from various 
groups representing Overseas Chinese in the United States. But Li’s major 


potential base of power within China had essentially been the Kwangsi ` 


army, and this had been lost by early*1950. Nevertheless he spoke of over 
40,000 loyal guerrillas‘in south China who could be activated for an anti- 
Communist rebellion if the United States would provide material aid. 

Li had come to America in the capacity of Acting President. In March 
1950, Chiang Kai-shek resumed the Presidency, stating that he had only 
stepped down temporarily to allow Li to negotiate with the Communists. 
Li and his aides denied that Chiang had any constitutional right to uni- 
laterally restore himself to a position he had vacated the previous year. 
The problem of interpreting the 1948 constitution, which had been created 
amid civil war by a moribund regime, was complicated by an understand- 
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able dearth of legal precedents. Following a series of trans-Pacific debates 
and mutual accusations, Li was impeached and dismissed from the Vice- 
Presidential office by the National Assencbly on charges af negligence of 
official duties. Li refused to recognize the legality of the impeachment and 
denied its validity on the basis of what be alleged to be the “unconstitu- 
tional nature of the Assembly.” 

On other fronts Li was suffering setbacks with regard to his claims to 
the political leadership of China. In 1951 the United States District Court 
in Washington judicially upheld that Chiang Kai-shek -vas the lawful 
President of the Republic of China. This decision was apposed by an 
affidavit filed by Li, which stated that Caiang’s resumption of the Presi- 
dency was a violation of the 1948 constitution, since there was no provision 
for a retired President to resume office at will. Li further testified that all 
Chiang’s official actions as President since 1950 were null and void. The 
Court, however, had based its decision on advice from the U.S. State 
Department and on a statement from the Chinese ambassador to this 
country. 

The impeachment of Li Tsung-jen in 1954 forced him to search for other 


possible sources of support within the United States. With assistance from ç 


resident Chinese in San Francisco, he launched the Kuomintang Revival 
Association. The purpose of the Association was to return to the original 
ideals and programs of Sun Yat-sen and to purge the Kuomintang of cor- 
rupt elements.?® The Association was allied to other Chinese groups in this 
country to form the “Crusade for Free Democratic China, Inc.,” which was 
aimed at attracting the thirteen million Overseas Chinese. The Crusade 
included the Chinese Constitutionalist Party Freedom Froat, the Chinese 
Democratic Alliance, end the Chinese Freemasons, which wes better known 
as the venerable Hung Society and which had been assistinz Chinese revo- 
lution since Sun Yat-sen’s early days. 

As Chairman of the Crusade, Li assaied Chiang and Mao as traitors 
to China. A manifesto was issued calling for an anti-Communist people’s 
alliance and “psychological warfare against international Communism.” 


Li’s most intensive barrages were directed against Chiang Kai-shek and the ' 


government on Taiwan, which he charactarized as a personal dictatorship 
surrounded by a “water curtain,” and ‘facing Mao’s “iron curtain” which 


‘was ruled by a single-party dictatorship. He accused Chiang of imitating 


Fascism and.of establishing a family dynasty with Chianz Ching-kuo as 
“heir-apparent.” The official response from Taipei to his vitriolic attacks 
was rather subdued, although rumors of a possible assassmation attempt 
surrounded Li’s 1954 visit to San Francisco. 

The loose coalition of Chinese organizations eventually dissolved. Some 
members accused Li cf attempting to bui.d up a personal machine within 


10 Li Tsung-jen, T’ai-erk-chuang k’ang-chen Fui-i lu (Remembrances of the Battle 
of T’ai-erh-chuang) (San Francisco, 1954). 
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the Crusade. Divergent aims and ideologies among the associated groups 
also had a divisive effect on solidarity. Li began to pursue an independent 
course. In letters to Eisenhower, Eden, and Nehru, he urged the demilitari- 
zation and democratization of Taiwan and the offshore islands. Li was 
certain that Communist invasion of the islands was imminent, and only 
neutralization could avert a renewed war in the Far East. United States 
government officials considered his fears groundless, and nothing came of 
his proposals. 

In 1959 Li joined the Columbia University History Recording Project, 
where he recorded his autobiography and memoirs. The following years 
were relatively inactive for the former Acting President of China. In his 
occasional public statements on current Chinese affairs, an increasingly 
pacifistic attitude toward the Peking government could be detected. 
French recognition of the Chinese People’s Republic probably convinced 
him of the futility of further opposition to the Communists in Peking. In 
early 1964 he advocated that the United States reconsider its policies 
toward China. Fears of expanded conflict in Vietnam were cited as a 
major reason for this stand. Li perceived De Gaulle’s recognition as an im- 
portant step in the neutralization of Indo-China, and in the reduction of 
political tensions in Southeast Asia. 

Li’s apprehensions may have been heightened by American commit- 
ments and military actions in Vietnam, which he felt to be a direct threat 
to peace in the Far East. Following a flurry of rumors concerning an offer 
of a Vice-Premiership from Peking, Li quietly left the United States after 
over fifteen years of exile, and arrived in Peking on July 20 of this year. 
His depa ture from this country aroused a burst of speculation concerning 
his motives in making the decision to cross over to his former adversaries. 
Speculation has ranged from the nostalgic Heimweh of an old patriot to the 
possibility of business losses in the United States. Li himself seems to have 
been less than candid in disclosing his reasons for returning to China. 

Hi public statements since arriving in Peking have been notable for their 
anti-American spirit and his enthusiasm for the accomplishments of the 
Communist leadership and the people of the “new” China. After a stay in 
Peking, Li and his wife made an extended tour of the Northeast pfovinces 
to observe at first hand the reconstruction which had been accomplished, * 
with particular attention to the industrial sector. Shortly after their return 
to the capital, a press conference was held for several hundred Chinese and 
foreign journalists representing more than fifty countries. Li Tsung-jen’s 
opening statement was outstanding for its nationalist content, its denuncia- 
tion of the United States and, to a lesser extent, of the Soviet leadership. 
. Since ending his exile in America, Li has repeatedly encouraged Chinese 
of all political hues to follow his example and to return to the “mother- 


11 “Js Li Tsung-jen Finally Siding with the Chinese Communists?”, T'ien-hsia pan- 
ytieh-li (T’ien-hsia Fortnightly), No. 19 (April 25, 1964). 
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land.” His invitation on September 26 at the press conference was even 
more emphatic: 


I fervently hope that my Kuomintang comrades in Taiwan and the - 
Chinese of all circles abroad, discerning the highest interest of the nation 
and the general trenc of events, will cease to go further down the erron- 
eous path, but will make a firm decision tc come back in order to make 
their contribution to the final reunification of our motherlard. This is 
the common desire 07 all our fellow countrymen as well as my personal 
wish.12 


A rather conciliatory tone in his attitude toward “Mr.” Chiang Kai-shek 
could be noted, especially since the occupation of Taiwan by American 
“imperialists” could be held responsible for much of the present disunity 
within China (i.e., the mainland and Taiwan). Li’s allega-ions of U.S. 
plots to undermine Chiang in 195518 were undoubtedly calculated to weaken 
Chinese Nationalist faith in Washington’s reliability as an aly. 

The return of Li Tsung-jen to Peking and his subsequert statements 
should not necessarily be dismissed as an isolated spark in tne remaining 
embers of the Chinese civil war. In one sense, Li’s actions mzy be indica- 
tive of a subtle transition possibly in progress in the current Cainese politi- 
cal scene. There have been some unheralded, but nevertheless critical 
developments, of the recent past which coulc herald, or at least contribute 
to, a new modus vivendi in China. Within this context Li’s return may 
prove to be only among the more dramatic, but not necessarily most signifi- 
cant, developments in long-range trends. 

It is not outside the realm of possibility that the appeal of Li Tsung-jen 
to his Kuomintang comrades on Taiwan may have been disected to an 
audience more receptive to claims of supra-party patriotism end national 
pride than Taipei officialdom would care to admit. A large-scale exodus to 
the mainland is not to be anticipated in the wake of Li’s invitation, but 
rather that it may be that the former Acting President has s:ruck a res- 
onant chord among many anti-communist Chinese who view the accom- 
plishments of the Peking government with mixed emotions. Perhaps their 
, feelings can best be characterized by some sentiments of “national” pride 
in such successes as Peking has scored on the domestic and foreign fronts, 
sharply modified by feelings of hostility to Communist ideolagy and the 
stridence of its Peking exponents. It is interes? ‘ing that Li, in his laudatory 
comments on China’s present freedom from foreign oppression ard spectacu- 


12 “Li Tsung-jen’s Press Conference,” Peking Review, No. 40 (Oct. 1, 1965), p. 26. 

18 Li stated that a U.S. Republican “bigwig” told him that Washingtcn authorities 
were interested in staging a coup against Chiang on Taiwan, in order to albw American 
military forces to control the island. Li refused this cffer to stage a retum to Chinese 
political power because, as h2 said, “I could not bring myself to overthrow him 
[Chiang] by relying on foreign forces, still less did I wish to become -a puppet in 
foreign hands.” 
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lar successes in rebuilding the nation, claimed that the legitimating tradi- 
tion and ideology underwriting these developments were to be found in 
the aspirations of Dr. Sun Yat-sen; he made no mention of the contri- 
butions of Marxism-Leninism. ‘ 

If the umbrella of Peking Communism has been extended to include the 
non-Marxist patriotism of Li, does it have a counterpart in the return to 
Taiwan of Dr. Thomas W. I. Liao, former leader of the Taiwan Independ- 
ence movement?" Liao’s movement had operated largely from Japan and 
was disbanded by him prior to his return to Taiwan. The question in- 
evitably arises as to possible concessions to the independence movement 
made by the Nationalist government. If the articulation and organization 
of Taiwanese independence sentiment was indeed silenced (at least on one 
front) for a political price, one cannot rule out possible adjustments or 
reorientations within the Taipei government. While it does not necessarily 
follow from the above or from other related developments that the bureau- 
cratic elements have eclipsed the generals in the Taiwan power structure, 
such a situation could conceivably lead to a somewhat less belligerent 
posture vis-d-vis the mainland regime. 

With Li Tsung-jen in Peking issuing appeals to Taiwan in the name of 
a common ideological ancestor, Sun Yat-sen, the time may never have been 
so propitious for some degree of reconciliation. Li may yet find himself in 
a rather curious position. Contrary to the expectations of some observers, 
he has not been treated as a “war prize” won by the Chinese Communists 
at the expense of the Nationalists. Rather, there is increasing probability 
that he may be assigned the function of interpreting and communicating 
the Peking message to the millions of Chinese abroad, in the hope of ending 
the latter-day diaspora of modern Chinese politics. Again, this must be 
considered within the larger context. Recent Peking setbacks in foreign 
policy may force a respite, during which outstanding internal problems will 
be re-examined. As the political status of Taiwan is considered a most 
pressing internal question, the present time may be ripe for its discussion 
and possible settlement. 

On the surface it might appear that within recent years, Chinese politics 
has never presented an image of such clear polarity as under present condi- 
tions. The dominant trend has Been for important dissident elements to” 
gravitate to one pole or the other, and there are some indications that this 
trend may be further reinforced in the future. But at the same time, Li 
Tsung-jen has apparently been given an opportunity by Peking to play 
the role of peacemaker and to attempt to articulate those principles which 
can be agreed upon on both sides of the Taiwan Straits. Li can hardly be 
considered a free agent in his present capacity, but this need not be a 


14 Dr. Liao, an American educated engineer and a native of Taiwan, had spent the 
last eighteen years in exile. He returned to Taiwan on May 14, 1965, after it had been 
reported that the Nationalist government would return his $6 million property that 
had been confiscated when he was put on the wanted list in Taiwan for sedition. 
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major liability if his proffered solution to Chinese disunity & amenable to 
his former associates outside the mainland of China. , 

Tf Li succeeds in establisting a dialogue ketween Peking and Taipei, even 
in the more covert channels of communication, perhaps a new synthesis 
of Communism and Naticnalism in a Chinese setting may eventually’ 
emerge. Should his efforts fail, which seems to be the greater likelihood in 
the face of a long history of mutual antagonisms and diametrically opposed 
ideological commitments, tais would not be the first time that Li found 
himself in the position of being a broker between the irreconcilable forces 
of Mao and Chiang. In view of the advanced age of many of the major 
participants in the struggles which have marked modern Ciinese history, 
however, this may well be the last opportunity to realize -he ideal of a 
united China involving the older generation of revolutionaries. 
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